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IN WHICH 
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AND Th 
AUTHORIZED BY THE NAMES OF THE WRITERS 
IN WHOSE WORKS THEY ARE FOUND. 


ABSTRACTED FROM THE FOLIO EDITION, 
BY THE AUTOR, | 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 


A GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The ELzvenTta EviT1ox, corrected and reviſed ; ; 
With conſiderable Additions from the Eighth Edition of the Original. 
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W n 


THE 


EFT 


AVING been long employed in the Rudy a and culti- 
vation of the Engliſh language, I lately publiſhed a 


Dictionary like thoſe compiled by the academies of Italy and 


France, for the uſe of ſuch as aſpire to mme of criticiſm, 
or elegance of ſtyle. 


But it has been ſince conſidered that works of that kind 


are by no means neceſſary to the greater number of readers, 
who, ſeldom intending to write or preſuming to judge, turn 
over books only to amuſe their leiſure, and to gain degrees 
of knowledge ſuitable to lower characters, or neceſſary to 


the common buſineſs of life: theſe know not any other uſe 
of a dictionary than that of adjuſting orthography, and ex- 
plaining terms of ſcience or words of infrequent occurrence, 


or remote derivation. 


For theſe purpoſes many dictionaries have been written 


by different authors, and with different degrees of ſkill; but 


none of them have yet fallen into my hands by which even 


the loweſt expectations could be ſatisfied. Some of their 


authors wanted induſtry, and others literature: ſome knew 
not their own defects, and others were too 1 to ſupply 


them. 


For this EW a ſmall dictionary appentes yet to be want- 
ing to common readers; and, as I may without arrogance 
claim to myſelf a longer acquaintance with the lexicography 


of our language than any other writer has had, I ſhall ho 


to be conſidered as having more experience at leaſt than maſt 
of my predeceſſors, and as more likely to accommodate the 
nation with a vocabulary of daily uſe, I therefore offer to 
the Public an Abſtract or Epitome of my former Work. 


A 2 


The PREFACE. 


In comparing this with other dictionaries of the ſame kind, 
it will be found to have ſeveral advantages. 


I. It contains many words not to be found in any other. 
II. Many barbarous terms and phraſes by which other 
_ dictionaries may vitiate the ſtyle, are rejected from this. 
III. The words are more correctly ſpelled, partly by atten- 
tion to their etymology, and partly by obſervation of the 
practice of the beſt authors. | 
Iv. Theetymologies and derivations, whether from foreign 
languages or from native roots, are more diligently traced, 
and more diſtinctly noted. I ut 
V. The ſenſes of each word are more copiouſly enume- 
rated, and more clearly explained. | 
VI. Many words occurring in the elder authors, ſuch as 
Spenſer, Shakſpeare, and Milton, which had been hither- 
to omitted, are here carefully inſerted; ſo that this book 
|; may ſerve as a gloſſary or expoſitory index to the poetical 
| . Writers. : 
; VII. To the words, and to the different ſenſes of each word, 
| are ſubjoined from the large dictionary the names of thoſe 
writers by whom they have been uſed; ſo that the reader 
| who knows the different periods of the language, and the 
time of its authors, may judge of the elegance or prevalence 
of any word, or meaning of a word; and without recurring 
to other books, may know what are antiquated, what are 
unuſual, and what are recommended by the beſt authority. 


* 


„„ oe <p wm. 


The words of this Dictionary, as oppoſed to others, are 
more diligently collected, more accurately ſpelled, more 
faithfully explained, and more authentically aſcertained, Of 
an Abſtract it is not neceſſary to ſay more; and I hope it will 
not to be found that truth requires me to ſay leſs, 
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A G RA 


MM AR 


OF THE 


ENGLISH 


(3 MAMMA8, which is the art 
0 afing wor properly, com- 
priſes 2 parts: Crthography, Ety- 
mology, Syntax, and Proſody. 


In this diviſion and order of the parts of gram- 
mar I follow the common grammarians, with- 
out inquiring whether a fitter diſtribution 
might not be found. Experience has long 
ſhewn this method to be ſo diſtiuct as to ob- 
viate <onfufion, and fo comprehenſive as to 
prevent any bete I likewiſe 
ule the terms already received, and already 
underſtood, though perhaps others more proper 
might ſometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and 
other innovators, whoſe new terms have ſunk 
their learving into neglect, have left ſufficient 
warning againſt the trifling ambition of teach- 


ing arts in a new language. 


Ox THOGRAPHY is the art of com 


bining letters into ſyllabler, and ſyllables 


into words. It therefore teaches pre- 


viouſly the form and ſound of letters, 


The letters of the Eugliſh language are, 


J 


Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 
«a 


be 
fee 

dee 

e 


W 


ce 
2 

i (or ja. 
conſon. 
ha 

el 


w 
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x (or va 
v vconſon. 


w double 
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TONGUE. 


oman. Italick. Old Engliſh. Name, 
- = 4 X x ex 

4 
2 4 2 A g : => more 


commonly 18. 
zard or uzzard, 
that is, / bard. 


To theſe may be added certain combina« 
tions of letters univerſally uſed in printing; as 
ct, |, — * „ — 
&, or and per ſe, an „A. A. . b. N. Bo 
, A. , n, N. &. E, ſt, ft, ft, ff, ſſ. ſi, 
ſſi, fi, fi, &. * 5 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty- 
four, becauſe anciently i and j, as well as x and v, 
were expreſſed by the ſame character; but as 
thoſe letters, which had always different pow- 
ers, have now different forms, our alphabet may 
be properly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty-ſix letters, 

one of the ſmall conſonants have a double 
form, except /; 4; of which / is uſed in the 
beginning, and middle, and g at the end. 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 


Such is the number generally te 
ceived; but for i it is the practice to 
write 5 in the end of words, as by, 


| holy; before i, as from die, dying; 


from beautify, beautifying; in the 
words /ay:, days, eyes; and in words 
derived from the Greek, and written 
originally with v, as fem, avenue ;. 


Jompathy, c. 


For « we often write w after a, 
vowel, to make a diphthong; as raw, 


grew, view, vow, fling, lowneſi. 


The ſounds of letters are. 
various. ö | 
In treating on the lefters, I ſhall not, like 
ſome other grammarians, inquire into the ori- 
ginal of their ſorm as au antiquarian; not into 


their formation and prolation by the 


ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, or phyſio. 
logiſt ; nor into the properties and gradation of 
ſounds, ot theelegance ot harſhneſs of particula 

combinations, as # Writer of womans wi 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


tranſcendental grammar. I conſider the Eng- 


lich alphabet only as it is Engliſh; and even in 


this narrow diſquiſition I follow the example 
of former grammarians, perhaps with more 
reverence than judgment, becauſe by writing 
in Englith I ſuppoſe my reader already acquaint- 
ed with the Engliſh language, and conſequent- 
ly able to pronounce the letters of which 1 
teach the pronunciation; and becauſe of ſounds 
in general it may be obſerved, that words are 
unable to defcribe them. An account there- 
fore of the primitive and ſimple letters is uſe- 
leſs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their found, 
and thoſe who know it not. | 


Of VOWELS. 


" 
A has three ſounds, the flender, 
open, and broad. x 
A flender is found in moſt words, 
as face, mane; and in words ending 
in ations as creation, ſaivation, gene- 
ration, 


The à ſlender is the proper Engliſh a, called 
very juſtly by Erpenius, in his Arabick Gram- 
mar, 2 Anglicum cum e miau, as having 2 
middle ſound between the open à and the e. 
The French have a fimilar found in the word 
uit, and in their e maſculine. 


A open is the @ of the Italian, or 
nearly reſembles it ; as father, rather, 
congrotulate, fancy, ela. 

4 reſembles the a of the 
German; as ad, wall, call. 


Many words proneunecd with à broad were 
anciently written with au, as fault, mault ; 
and we ſtill fay, faxlt, van This was pro- 
bably the Saxon ſound, for it is yet retained in 
the northern dialects, and in the ruſtick pro- 
nunciation; as mann for man, vaund, tor hand, 


The ſhort @ approaches to the a 
u, AS gra. 
815 ny a, if prolonged by e at 
the end of the'word, is always ſlender, 
” a graze, fame, 
A forms a diphthong only with i or 
, and à or w, Ai or ay, as in plain, 


evair, gay, clay, has only the ſound of 


the long and lender 4. and differ not 
in the pronunciation from plane, ware. 

Au or aw has the ſound of the 
German a, as raw, naughty, 


Ae is ſometiiaes found in Latin words not 


completely naturalized or aſſimilated, but is no 


Engliſh diphthong ; and is more properly en- 
preſſed by fingle c, as Ceſar, Encas, 


E 


E is the letter which occurs moſt frequently 
in the Englith language. | 


E is long, as in ſcene; or ſhovt, 
3 in cellar, separate, celebrate, min, 
then. 

It is always ſhort before a double 
conſonant, or two conſonants, as in 
wer, perplexity, relent, medlar, re 
te, serpent, cillar, erfſution, bleffing, 
fell. felling, debt. | 

E is always mate at the end of a 
word, except in monoſyllables that 
have no other vowel, as /be; or pro- 

t names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; 
—— uſed ro modify the foregoing 
conſonants, as /ince, once, hedge, oblige ; 
or to lengthen the preceding vowel, 
as ban, Fane: cde, cane; fin, pine; 
tin, tine; rob, robe; pop, pipe; fir, 


Tire; cur, cũre; tub, tube, 


Almoſt all words which now terminate in 
conſonants ended anciently in e, as year, yeare; 
wildneſs, wildnefſe ; which e probably had the 
force of the French e feminine, and conſtituted 
+ ſyllable with its aſſociate conſonant; for in 
old editions words are fometimes divided thus, 
clear-re, fel-le, knowled-ge, This c was per- 
haps for a time vocal or filent in poetry as 
convenience required; but it has been long 
wholly mutc- Camden in his Remains calls it 
the filent e. 


It does not always lengthen the 
foregoing vowel, as glove, live, give, 

It has ſometimes in the end of 
words a ſound obſcuee, and ſcarcely 
perceptible, as open, ſhbapen, footten, 
thiſtle, participle, metre, lucre. 


This faintneſs of ſound is found when e 
ſeparates a mute fram a liquid, as in rotten, or 
follows a mute and liquid, as in cattie. 


E forms a diphthong with a, as 
near: with i, as drjign, receive; 
with Or W, as, new, flew. N 

Ea ſounds like e long, as ran; or 
like ce, as dear, clear, near. 

E. is ſounded like „ long, as tire, 
perceiwing. | 

Eu ſounds as « long and ſoft. 

E, 4, u, are combined in Gbeanty 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


and its derivatives, but have only the 

ſound of u. | ; 

E may be ſaid to form a diph- 

thong by reduplicatiog, as agrees Hlecp- 

inge | 
Ee is found in yeomen, where it is ſounded 

e Fig and in 2 — bpimewmmoatr 


I. 

I has a ſound long, as fine; and 
ſhort, As in, 

That is eminently obſervable in , which 
may be likewiſe remarkable in other letters, 
that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound con- 
tracted, but a ſound who!ly different. 


The long ſound in monoſyllables is 
_— * by the e final, as thin, 
ine, 


1 is often ſounded before 7, as a ſhort 
1; as flirt, firſt, ſhirt. 
It forms a diphthong only with e, 
* _ ſhield, which is ſounded as the 
uble e; except friend, which is 
ſounded as frend. ; 
Tis joined with ex in lieu, and c in view z 
which triphthongs are ſounded as the open u. 


oe 35 
O is long, as bone, obedient, corrod- 
ing; or ſhort, as block, knock, obliquey 
Ott, 
Waimen is pronounced wimen. 


The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound of 
cloſe 2, as ſon, come. 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with 45 
as moan, groar, approach; ca has the 
ſound of o long. 


© is united to c in ſome words derived from 
Greek, as &conomy ; but & being not an Engliſh 
diphthoag, they are better written as they are 
ſoanded, with only c, economy. 


With #, as oil, foil, moil, noiſame. 


This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the 
ſounds of the two letters as far as two founds 
can be united without being deftroyed, and 
therefore approaches more nearly than any 
combinatioa in our tongue to the notion of a 
diphthong. 


With, as bur, ho, cooler ; o has 
the ſound of the Italian . 


With or , as our, power, fleaver ; 
wn jo ſome —_—_ has 27 the ſound 

0 long, as in /a „ bowl, ow, grow, 
Theſe 2 are uſed to 
diſtinguiſh different ſignifications: as 
boro, an inſtrument for ſhooting ; tow, 
a depreſſion of the head; , the 
ſhe of a boar; , to ſcatter ſeed: 
beau, an orbicular body; bowl, a 
wooden veſſel. 

Ou is ſometimes nced like o 
ſoft, as cour!; ſometimes like „ ſhort, 
as 8 ſometimes like cloſe, as 
could; or u open, as rough, 7 
which uſe only can teach. 1 9 


Ox is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of 
words which in Latin end. in or, and are made 
Engliſh, as 5onowur, labour, favour, from boner, 


labor, favor. 
Some late innovators have ejected the , 


without confidering that the laft ſyllable gives 


the ſound neither of er nor wr, but a ſound bes 
tween them, if rot compounded of both ; be- 
ſides that they are probably derived to us from 
the French nouns in eur, as Hencur, favenr. 


U. 
Dis long in aſe, can f d; or ſhort, 
as Us, concifion, ü | 
It coaleſces with 4, e, i, o; but has 
rather in theſe combinatiogs the force 


of the aw conſonant, as pn, queſt, quit, 
ite, languiſh ; ſometimes in 21 i 
| loſes its ſound, as in juice. It is ſome- 
times mute before a, , i , as guard, 
gueſts guiſes buys EP 
U is followed by ein virtue, but the e has no 
ſound. . 


Ue is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, 
in imitation of the French, as prorogee, /yng- 
gogue, plague, vague, barangue. 


Y. | 

Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian 
obſerves of one of the Roman letters, 
we might want without inconvenience, 
but that we have it. It ſupplies the 
lace of i at the end of words. as ; 
fore an i, as dying ; and is commonly 
retained in derivative words whete it 


was part of a diphthong in the primi- 


tive; as deſtroy, deſtroyer, betray, bee 


trayed, betroyer ; pray, prayer; . 
fayer; day, days, : _ 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


being the Saxon-vowel y, which was com- 
mouly uſed where i is now put, occurs very 
Frequently in all old books. 


General RuLxs. 


A vowel in the beginhing or mid- 
dle ſyllable, before two — is 
commonly ſhort, as 0pporiznity. 

In monoſyllables a fingic vowel 
before a ſingle conſonant is ſhort, as 


Stags freg. 


Many is pronounced as if itgyere written mwanny. 


Of CONSONANTS. 


| B. 
B has one unvatied ſound, ſuch as 
it obtains in other languages. 
It is mute in t d bor, ſubtle, 
doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, climb, 
comb, womb. , | 


_ - It is uſed before / and 7, 25 3/ack, brown. 


4 C. 

C has before e and ; the found of 
as ſincerely, centrick, century, Cir- 
calar, ciſtern, city, ficcity : before a, 
o, and z, it ſounds like J, as calm, 
concavity, copper, incorforale, Curioftty, 
concupiſcence. 


C might be omitted in the language without 
loſs, ſince one of its ſounds might be ſupphed 
by /, and the other by 4, but that it prelerves 
to the eye the etymology of words, as face from 

facies, captive from captivurs. ö 


Ch has a. ſound which is analyzed 
into th. as church, chin, crutch. It 
is the ſame ſound which the Italians 
give to the c ſimple before / and , 
as citla, cer. 

Ch is ſounded like & in words de- 
rived from the Greek, as ch, 
chm, chiler. Arch is commonly 
ſounded art before a vowel, as arch- 
angel, and with the Engliſh ſound of 
ch before a conſonant, as archbforp, 


C4, in ſame French words not yet aflimilatsd, A. 


founds like fb, as mac/ ine, chaiſe. 

C, according to Engliſh ortkography, never 
ends a word; theretore we writs flick, block, 
which were originally, Hic e, hee le. In fach 
words (is now mute. f 

I as uſed belore / and ry 45 e . 


* 


Is uniform in its ſound, as death, 
diligent. * 


It is wfed before ry as draw, drofi ; and w, | 


as dwell. 


F, ; 
F thowgh, having a name begin- 

ning with a vowel, it is numbered 
by the grammazians among the ſe- 
mivowels, yet has this quality of a 
mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded. 
before a liquid, as lad, fly, freckles. 
It has an unvariable ſound, except 
that / is ſometimes ſpoken nearly as 
0Vs . 


G. 
has two founds, one hard, as in 
gay, ee, gun; the other ſoft, as in 
gen, grant. 

At the end of a word it is always: 
hard, as ring, /uzg, ſong, frog. 

Before e and # the ſound is uncer- 
tain. 

G before e is ſoft, as gem, genera- 
tion, except in grar, geld, proſe, get, 
gewwgaw, and derivatives from words 
ending in g, as finging, /tronger, and 
generally before er at the end of words, 
as finger. 

Cb mute before #, as gna/5, fer, 


foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, ex- 
cept in giant, gigantick, gibbel, gile, 
gib lets, giles, gill, gilliflower, ging 
ginger, gingle, to which may be added 
Bgypt and . TE 

Gh in the b-ginning of the word 
Þas the found of the hard g, as 
ghoſtly; in the middle, and ſome- 
times at the end, it is quite filent, as 
though, righ;, fought, ſpoken thi, 
mr, fan te. 

It has often at the end the ſound 
of /, as laugh; whence /anghter re- 
tains the ſame ſound in the middle; 


cough, troagh, ſargh, tonghy enough, | 


Hyg * 


It is not to be doubted, but that in the ori- 
ginal pronunciation g has the force of a con- 
fonaut deeply guttural, which is. Rill contioucd 
among the Scotch. : 

G 13 vice belore , /, and x. 


ENGLISH 


Wy kt H. | 

H is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows 
that the following vowel muſt be pro- 
nounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of the 
breath, as het » horſe. ; a 

It ſeldom begins any but the firſt 
ſyllable, in which it is always ſounded 
with a full breath, except in Heir, 
herb, hoftler, bonour, humble, honeſt, 
humour, and their derivatives. 


| It ſometimes begins middle or final ſyllables 
in words compounded, as b/octbead; or derived 
from the Latin, as comprebended. 


7 conſonant ſounds uniformly like 
the ſoft ę, and is therefore a letter uſe- 
leſs, except in etymology, as ejacula- 
tion, jeſter, ficund, juice. 


; K. 

K has the ſound of hard c, and is 
uſed before c and / where, according 
to Evogliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, 
as kept, ling. Airis, ſheptick, for ſo 
it ſhould be written, not /ceptich, be- 
cauſe /c is founded like /, as in ſcene. 


It is uſed before , as fel, int, but totally 
lofes its tound in modern probunciation. 


XK hen doable; but dd 


before it to ſhorten the vowel by a 
double conſonant, as cockle, pickle, 


L. 
L has ia Engliſh the fame liquid 
ſound as in other langus ges. 


The cuſtom # to double the / at the end of 
monaſyllables, as #i//, will, full. Thefe words 
were originally written #i//e, wile, falle; and 
_ when the e firſt grew filent, and was aiter- 
ward onyited, the // was retained, to give 
force, according to the analogy of ohn lan- 
guage, to the foregoing vowel. +» 


L is ſometimes mute, as in colf; 
half, halves, calves, could, would, 


ſhould, Gala, talk, ſalmon, falcon. 


ſometimes aſpirated the / at the beginning of 
words, as lx, « leaf, or breat; blafond; « 
lard ; but ts pronunciation i nw dituled. 


ſiſter. 


The Saxens, whodelighted in guttural ſounds, 


TONGUE. 


I. at the end of words is pronoun 
ced like a weak e, in which the e is 


almoſt mute, as table, Sgulile. 


cient M. 
M has always the 


murmur monumental, 


N. 
N has always the ſame ſound, as 
whble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after , as 
damn, condemn, hymn, 
P, Nen 
P bas always the ſame ſound, which 
the Welſh and Germans confound 
with 6. 3 | 
P is ſometimes mute, as in p/a/m, 
and between m and /, as /empt. 
Ph is uſed for / in words derived 
from the Greek, as phil;/opber, phi- 
lauthrapy, Philip. 


ſame ſound, as 


9, as in oth 83 is always 
„as in other lan $, is alwa 
followed by *, and has a ſound which 
our-Saxon anceſtors well expteſſed by 
, cw, as guedranty queen, equeſtrian, 
quilt, inquiry, quire, guatidian, Qu iy 
never followed by 4. 

Qu is ſometimes ſounded, in words 
derived from the French, like 4, as 
conquer, liquir, riſque, chequer. 


| = : 
X has the ſame tough ſnarling 
ſound as in the other languages, 


The Saxons uſed often to put & before it, as 
before / at the beginnirg of words. 

Rb is ufed ia words derived from the Greek, . 
as myrrh, myrrhine, catarrhbous, rheuwn, rbeu- 
matick, rbyme, 


Re, at the end of ſome wotds de- 
rived from the Latin or French, is 
pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, 


fepulchre. 
8. 
Shas a hifling ſound, as ſbilation, 


A ſingle « ſeldom ends any word, except the 
third perſon of verbs, as loves, grows; and the 


| plurals of a0uns, 35 Leer, baybes, difirefſes; h 
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pronouns his, bis, ours, youre, us; the e 


thus; and words dcrived from Latin, as redus, 


Surplus ; the cloſe being always either in g, as 


bouſe, horſe, or in ſs, as graſt, dreſt, bliſt, leſt; 
anciently grafſe, 405. „ 


& fingle, at the end of words, has 
a groſſer ſound, like that of , as 
trres, eyes, except this, thus, ur, red ut, 
Jurplus. : 

It ſounds like 2 before %, if a 
vowel s before, as intruſim; and 


like / if it follows a conſonant, as 


converſion, 
It ſounds like z before e mute, as 


refuſe, and before y final, as roſy; and 


in thoſe words, boſom, defire, wwiſtom, 
aner, priſoner, preſent, present, damſel, 
caſement. . 5 


It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be 
ſounded betore all conſenants, except x and z 
in which / is compriſed, x being only 47, and 2 
a hard or grols/. This ſis therefore termed by 
grammarians/«& pereffatis /itera; thereaſon of 
which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly ſup- 
poſed to be, that in ſome words it might be 
doubled at pieaſure. Thus we find in ſeveral 
tanguages : 

Cam ſcatter, ſdegno, ſdrucciolo, sfavellare, 
oy, fgombrare, ſgrenare, ſhake, lumber, 
well, ſnipez ſpace, ſplendour, ſpring, ſqueeze, 
freu, ftep, ſferength, framen, ſventura, ſwell. 


$ is mute in ide, ard, dg, 
a c aunt. 


T. 

T bas its cuſtomary ſound, as tale, 
termpration, ; 

Ti before a vowel has the ſound of 
A, as ſalvation, except an / goes before, 
as gueſtion, excepting likewiſe deriva- 
tives from words ending in 9, as 
mighty, nightier. 

Th has two ſounds; th- one ſoft, 
as, thut, whether; the other hard, as 
thing, think, The ſound is ſoft in 
theſe words, hben, th-nce, and there, 
with their derivatives and compounds, 


and in b, theſe, thou, thee, thy, 


thine, their, they, this, th:ſo, them, 


though, thus; and in all words between 


two vowels, as, father, whether; and 
between = and a vowel. as bunten. 

In other words it is hard, as ich, 
thand:r, faith, faith ul, V here it is 
ſoftened at the of a word, ane 


filent muſt be added, as breath, 
breathe ; cloth, clothe. a | 


| V. | | 
V has a ſound of near affinity to 
that of /, wain, wanity, 


From Fin the Iſlandick alphabet, v is only 
diſtinguithed by a diacritical point. | 


W. 

Of av, which in diphthongs is often 
an undoubted vowel, ſome gtamma- 
rians have doubted whether it ever be 
a con.onant; and not rather as it is 
called a double « or ov, as water may 
be reſolved into «water; but letters of 
the fame found are always reckoned 
conſonants in other alphabets: and it 
may be obſerved, that «wv follows a 
vowel without any hiatus or difficulty 
of utterance, as froſty winter. 

Wh has a ſound accounted peculiar 
to the Engliſh, which the Saxon better 
expreſſed by bp, hw, as what, whence, 
wwhiting ; in whore only, and ſome- 
times in wholeſome, wh is ſounded like 
a ſimple h. | 

X, 

X begins no Engliſh word: it has 

the ſound of 4s, as axle, extraneous, 


Y, when it follows a conſonant, is 
a vowel, when it precedes either vowel 
or diphthong, is a conſonant, as ye, 
JO 7, It is thought by ſome to be 
in all caſes a vowel. But it may be 
obſerved of » as of ww, that it fallows 
a vowel without any hiatus, as 20 
youth, 


The chief argument by which wand y ap- 
pear to be always vowels is, that the ſounds 
which they are ſuppoſed to have as contonants, 
cannot be uttered after a vowel, like that of 
all other conſonants; thus we ſay tu wt; do, 
odd; but in wed, deu, the two louads of w have 


no reſemblance to each other. 


; 5 * 

Z begins no words originally Eng- 
liſh; it has the ſound. as its name 
izzard or / hard expreſſes} of an / 
uttered with cloſer compreſſion of 
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the palate by the tongue, as freeze, 
Foxe. | 


In orthography I have ſuppoſed or:hoepy, or 
Juft utterance of words, to be included ; ortho- 
grophy being only the art of expreſſing certain 
touads by proper characters. I have theretore 
obſerved in what words any of the letters are 
mute. 

Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have 


iven long tables of words pronounced other- , 
wiſe than they are written, and ſeem not ſul- 


ficiently to have confidered, that of Evglith, as 
of all l:ving rongues, there is a double pronun- 
ciatio”, one curſery and colloquial, the other 
regular and folemn.. The curfory pronunciation 
is always vague and uncertain, being made dit- 
ferent in different mouths by negligence, un- 
ikxilfulneſs, or affetation. The ſolemn pronun- 
ciation, though by no means immutable and 


permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 


erthography, and lets liable to capricious inno- 
vation, They have however generally formed 
their tables according to the curſory ſpeech of 
thoſe with whom they happened to converle; 
and concluding that the whole nation combines 
to vitiate language in oue manner, have often 
eftabliſhed the jargon of the loweſt of the 
people as the model of ſpeech, 

For pronunciation the beſt general rule is, to 
eonfider thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeakers, 

who deviate leaſt from the written words. 
There have been many ſchemes offered for 
the emendation aud ſettlement of our ortho- 
_ graphy, which, like that of other nations, being 

tormed by chance, or according to the fancy of 
the earlieſt writers in rude ages, was at firſt very 
various and uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently ir- 
regular. Of theſe rejormers ſome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to 
the pronunciation, without contidering that 
this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to take that for 
a model or ſtandard which is changing while 
they apply it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but 
with equal unlikelihood of ſucceſs, have endea- 
voured to proportion the number of letters to 
that of ſounds, that every ſound may have its 
own character, and every character a fingle 
ſound. Such would be the orthography of a 
new language, to be formed by a ſynod of 
grammarians upon priuciples of ſcience. But 
who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
their practice, and make all their old books 
uſeleſs ? or what advantage would a new or- 
thography procure equivalent to the confuſion 
and perplexity of luch an alteration ? 

Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however ex- 
hibit, which may be uſed according to the di- 
verſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or 
terrour to innovators. 

One of the firſt who ſuppoſed a ſcheme of 
regular orthography, was fir Thomas Smith, 
ſecretary of tate to queen Eliſabeth, 'a man of 
real learaing, and much practiſed in gramma- 
tical dilquihtions. Had he writteg the follew- 
ing lines, according to his ſcheme, they would 
haye appeared thus: | 


TONGUE. 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, 
Ste mm'd the wild torreut of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thote holy Vandals dt the tage, 


At len Eraſmus, Fat gret, inzurd nam, 
ge glori of The prefthiid, and de zAm, 
Stemmd Ne wild torrent of a barb'rous Iz, 
And drov Sös höli Vandals off Se tig.. 


* 


After him another mode of writing was *f- 
fered by Dr. Gill, the celebrated matter of 
St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot: 
repreſent exactiy for want of types, but will 
approach as nearly as | can, by means of cha- 
racters now in uſe, ſo as to make it underitood, 
exhibiting two ftanzas of Spenſer in che fe- 
lor med orthography. | 


| Spenſer, book hi. canto 5. 


Unthankſul wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
With which her ſovereign mercy thou Joſt 
uite ? ; 
Thy lite ſhe faved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou doſt ween with vi:lanous deipight, 
To blot her honour, and ber heav*aly light. 
Die, rather die, than ſo dilloyally 
Deem of her high defert, or ſeem fo lights. 
Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhame ; then ie. 
Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 
But if to love diſloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her chat from deathes door 
Me brought? ah! far be ſuch reproach fram me. 
What can I lefs do, than her love theretore, 
Sith 1 her due reward cannot reftore; 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 
— 1 her ſerve, and being her adore. 
Thy life ſhe gave, thy life the doth deſerve; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her ſervice 
{werve. 


Vrhankful wre>, ſaid hj, iz Sis Se mjd, 
Wiß wid ber ſoUsrain merli Sou duſt quit? 
Di ljt j fued by ber graſius djd; 
But Sou duſt wen wih vileuus diſpjt. 
Tu blot ber honor, aud ber heualj be. 
Dj, rader dj, Nea fo diſloia)j 
Dim of her hib dezert, or ſjm ſo lit. 
Fair deh it iz tu un mor jam; ben dj, 
Dj, rader dj, Sen ider lun difloigh. 
But if tu luv difloiely it by, 
Sal 1 Sen hat her Sat from deSez det 
Mi broubt? ah! far bj ſus reprod from my. 
at kan I Is du Seu her lun Sarfor, 
Sib I her du reward kanot reftwr ? 
Dj, raSer dj, and djig 1 her ſar b, 
Djiz her ſar, and liuig ber ader. 
Dj lif xj gau. &i jj du deen; 
Dj, raSsr di, San, 2b. from her fe: Vis ſwerh. 


Dr. Gill was. followed by Charles Butler, a 
man who did not want an underſtanding which 
might have qualified him for better employ - 
meat. Heem: to have been more fanguine 
chan his predecefiors, for he printed his book 
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accorditig to his ſcheme : which the following 
ſpecimen will make eaſily underſtood. 


But whenſoever you have occaſion to trouble 


their patience, or to come among them being 


troubled, it is better to ſtand upou your guard, 
than to truſt to their gentleneſs. For the ſaſe- 
guard of your face, which they have moſt mind 
unza, provide a purſchood made of coarſe 
boultering, to be drawn and knit about your 
collar, which for more ſafety is to be lined 
againſt the eminent parts with woollen cloth. 
Firſt cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, 
and half a yard long, to reach round by the tem- 

tes and forchead, from one ear to the other; 
which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 


mort pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, | 


ſor the balls of the cheeks, aud then ſet another 
piece about the breadth of a ſhilling againſt the 
top of the nefe. At other times, when they 
are not angered, a little piece half a quarger 


broad, to cover the eyes and parts about them, 


may ſerve though it be iu the heat of the day. 


Bot ꝓenſod ver you hav* occaſion to trubble 
Neir patienc, or to cem among Sem beeing 
trubled, it is better to ſtand upon your gard, 
dan to truſt to deir gentlenes. For de ſat' gard 


of your fac', pio Sey hav* molt mind” unto, 


provid” a purichood, mad of coorte boultering, 
to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pip 
for mor ſaf'ty is to bee lined againſt 8“ eminent 
parts wit woellen clot, Firſt cut a peec* about 
an ind and a half broad, and halt a yard long, 
to read round by Fe temples and for'head, 
from one ear to Tb over; pid beeing ſowed in 
his plac”, join unto it two port peeces of the 
lam breadt under Seeys, tor the bals of Se 
cheeks, and then ſet an oder peec' about Se 
breadt oi a filling againſt the top of Ge noſe. 
At over tim's, pen Fey ar*' not angered, a little 
piec* halt a quarter broad, to cover Ye eys and 


parts about them, may lerve Sowg it be in Ve. 


heat of Je day. Butler on the Nature and Pro- 
perites of Bees, 1634 | 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very 
prevalent inclination to change the orthogra- 
phy; ss appears, among other books, in ſuch 


editiens of the works oft Milton as were pub- 


liſhed by himſelf. Of theſe reformers every 
man had his own ſcheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the 
letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting ſuch 
as they thought ſuperfluous. Some of them 
would have written thelc lines thus: 


All the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


. Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work 
of the philoſophical language, propoled, witk- 
out expecting to be followed, a regular ortho- 
graphy; by which the Lord's prayer is to be 
Written thus ; 


Ver Father heitſh art in heven, helloed di 
dhy: nam, dhyi cingdym cym, dhyi vill bi _ 
dyn in erth as it is in heven, &c. 


We have ſinee had no general reformers; but 
ſome ingenious men have endeavoured to de- 


. lerve well of their country, by writing Hon and 


labor for honour and labour, red for read in the 
preter - tenſe, /ais for ſays, repete lor repeat, ex- ; 
plane for explain, or declame for declaim. | 
theſe it may be ſaid, that as they have done * 
no good, they have done little harm; both be- 
cauſe they have innovated little, and becauſe 
* have (ollowed them. | , 
. The Engliſh language has ly no dia- 
leQs ; the ſtyle of writers has no — di- 
verſity iu the uſe of words or of their flexions 
and terminations, nor differs but by different- 
degrees of Kill or care. The oral dition is 
uniform in mo ſpacious country, but has leſs 
variatian in England than in moſt other, 
nations of equal extent. The language of the 
northern counties retains many words now 
out of uſe, but which are commonly of the 
genuine Teutonick race, and is uttered with a 
pronunciation which now ſeems harſh aud 
rough, but was properly uſed by our anceſtors. . 
The northera ſpeech is therefore not barbarous 
but obſolete. The ſpeech in the weſtern pro- 
vinces ſeem to differ from the general diction , 
rather by a depraved pronunciation, than by , 
any real difference which letters would expreſs. 


ETYMOLOGY. 


TYMOLOGY teaches the 
deduction of one word from 
another, and the various modifications 
by which the ſenſe of the ſame word 
8 as, horſe, borjes; I love, 


Of the AzTiICLE, 


The Engliſh have two * 
3 2 


An, A. 

A has an indefinite fignification 
and means ore, with ſome reference 
to more; as, This is 4 good book, that 
is, ont among the bioks that are good, 
He was killed by a feword, that is, 


. 


fome ſword, This is a better book for 


a man than a bey, that is, r one o 
thyſe that are men than one 2 * 
are boys. An army might enter without 
refiflance, that is, any army, | 

In the ſenſes in which we uſe @ or ® 


an in the fingular, we ſpeak +in the 
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plural without an article; as, theſe are 
good books. p 


1 have made the original article, becauſe 
it is only the Saxon an, or n, oe, applied to 
a new uſe, as the German ein, and the French 
un; the u being cut off before a conſonant in 
the ſpeed of utterance. ' 


Grammarians of the laſt age direR, 
that an ſhould be uſed before 5; 
whence it appears that the Engliſh 
anciently aſpirated leſs. Aris ſtill uſed 
before the ſilent Y; as, an herb, an 
honeſt man: but otherwiſe a: as, 

A horſe, 4 horſe, my kingdom for 4 
horſe. | Sbalſpeare. 


An or @ can only be joined with a 
fingular, the correſpondent plural 1s 
the noun without an article, as, 1 
want a ben, I want pens: or with the 
pronominal adjective /ome, as, I w 
ſome ent. 


* 
= 


n 


Tas. , 
The has a particular and definite 
b Tb fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 


taſte 
Brought death into {he world, Milton, 
That is, that particalar fruit, and 
this: world in which” we —_— So He 
1e r for the cat { green 
þ ar th u/e of man: that is, for 
thoſe beings that are cattle, and his uſe 
' that is mar. * : 2 


The is uſed in both numbers. 
I am as free as Nature firſt made 


man, 
Etre the baſe laws of ſervitude be- 

an, 
When wild in woods the noble ſa- 
| Vage ral, +» Dryden. 


Many words are uſed without arti- 
cles; as, 

1. Proper names, as | Alex 
ander, Longinus, Ariftarchus, feruſa- 
lem, Athens, Rome, London. OD is 
uſed as a proper name. 

2. Abſtract names, as, blackneſs, 
* auitcheraft, virine, vice, beauty, ng- 


lineſr, love, haired, anger, gosdualure, 
kindneſs, © | 

3. Words in which nothing but the 
mere being of any thing is implied: 
This is not deer, but water: this is 


Of Nouns SuBsTANTIVES. 
The relations of Engliſh nouns to 
words going before or following are 
not expreſſed by caſes, or changes of 
termination, but, as in _ of the 
other European languages, by prepo- 
ſitions, unleſs we ay ſaid to have 
a genitive caſe. 
Singular. 
. Magifter, a Maſter, the Maſter · 
.  Magiſtri, of @ Maſter, of the Maſter- 
or Maſters, the Mafters- 


4 
* 


Magiſtro, te a Maſter, 20 1b Maſter- 
Acc. Magiſtrum, a Maſter, the Maſter- 
Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, © Maſter. 
Abl. Magiſtto, from a Matter, from the 

k Maſter. 

Plural, 
Nom. Magiſtri, Maſters, the Maſters. 
Gen, Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of tbe Matters. 
Dat. Magiſtris, ts Maſters, 70 the Maſters. 
Acc. Magiſtros, Maſters, che Matters. 
Voc. Magittri, Maſters, O Matters, 
Abl. Magiſtris from Maſters, fr nie Maſters. 


Our nouns are therefore de- 
clined thus: uy 


Matter, Gen. Maſters, 


Plur. Maſters. 
Scholar, Cen. Scholars. 


Plur. Scholars: 


Theſe genitives are always written with a 
mark of elifion, mafer*s, ſebelar's, according to 
an opinion long received, that the 's is a con- 
tration of bis, as the ſoldier's valour, for the 
ſoldier his valour: but this cannot be the true 
original, becaufe 's is put to female nouns, 
Woman' ibeauty; the Virgin's delicacy; Haugh- 
ty Tuno's unrelenting hate: and colledtive nouns, 
as Women's paſſions ; the rabble's inſolence; the 
multitude's folly; in all theſe caſes it is apparent 
that Sis cannot be underſtood. We fay like- 
wiſe the foundation ffrength, the dlamand : 
luſtre, the winter*s ſeverity : but in theſe caſes 
his may be underſtood, be and 5is having for- 
merly deen applied to neuters in the place now 
ſupplied by 7r and 117. 

The learned and ſagacious Mullis, to whom 
every Engliſh grammarian owes a tribute of 
reverence, calls this —— of the noun 
an adjeFive paſſaſtve: I think with no more pro- 
— than 28 have applied the ſame te 


the genitive in egu/tum decus, Tree oris, or any 


other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on the gther 


part, ſuppoſes the poſſeſſive pronouns ine and 
bine to be genitive caſes, | 


. 

* 
+4 
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This termigation of the noun ſeems to con- 


Auute a real genitive indicating poſſeflion, It 


is derived to us from thoſe who declined xmid, 
„ ſmith; Gen, mige, of a ſmith; Plur. 
ymiSer, or rmitay ſmirhs; end ſo in two 
ether of their ſeven declenſions. ; 

It is a farther confirmation of this oginion, 
that in the old poets both the genitive and 
plural were longer by a ſyllable than the ori- 
gin word; #nitis, tor Enight's, in Chaucer ; 


au, for leaves, in Spenſer. | 


When a word ends in , the genitive may 
de the ſame with the nominative, as Len 


tem ple. ; 
The plural is formed by adding «, 


| "as. tale, tables; flie, flies; ſiſter, 
ſiſters; wood, woods; or es where xs 


could not otherwiſe be ſounded, as, 
after ch, , . x, z; after c ſounded 
like „ and g like /; the mute e is 
vocal before s, as /ance, lances; out- 
rage, aui ra get. 


The formation of the plural and Ajective 


fſiugular is the ſame. 


A few words yet make the plural in , as 
men, women, cxen, ſwine, aud more _ 
ezen and ſbron, This 1ormation is that whi 
tenerally prevails in the Teutonick dialects. 


8 Words that end in F commonly 
fqrm their plural by ver, as /, 
leaves ; calf, calves. 


Except a few, muff, mi; chief, chiefs. 
Co bogf, raf, prof, relief, miſchicf, puff, cuff, 
A, hendkerchief, 870 
© Irregularplurals are fecthᷣ trom tot, lice from 
leuſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe from gooſe, feet from 
Hot, dice from die, pence from penny, broth: en 
from &1 other, children from child, 


Plurals ending in - have no geni- 
tives; but we ſay, Womens exce/- 
bencies, and Weigh the mens wits againſt 
the ladies bairs. 


Dr. Willisthinks the Lords? houſe may be ſaid 
for tbe houſe of Ledi; but ſuch phraſes are not 
now in ule; and ſurely an Engliſh ear rebels 
againſt them. They would commonly produce 
a troubleſome ambiguity, as the Lord's houſe 
may be the bow/e of Lords, or the houſe of a 
Lord. Beides that the mark of elifion is im- 
proper, for in the Lords" bouſe nothing is cut off. 

Some Erglith tubttantives, like thoſe of many 
other languages, change their termination as 
they exprels different lexes ; as prince, princeſs; 
actor, attieſs; lien, lioneſs; hero, heroine, To 
theſe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added 
arbitrefe, poeteſs, chauntreſs, ducheſs, tigreſs, 
ere, tur, preveſr, authoreſr, trayireſt, 


* 


and perhaps others. Of theſe variable termina- 
tions we have only a fufficieut number to make 
us feel our want; for when we ſay of a woman 
that ſhe is a philoſopher, an aſtronomer, a buil/d- 
7, A Weaver dancer, we perceive an impro- 
priety in the tetminatiou which we cannot 
avoid ; but we can fay that the is an archirte?, 
a botanifl, a fludent, becauſe theſe terminations 
have not annexed to thein the notion of ſex. In 
words which the neceſſities of life are often 
requiring, the ſex is diſtinguiſhed not by differ- 
ent terminations but by ditterent names, as a 
bull, a cow, a horſe, 2 mave ; gqupts, equa 5a 
cock, a ben ; and lometimes by p1900u45 pic- 
fixed, as a he-goat, a he- gat, PONY 


Of AvpjEcrives, 
Adjectives in the Fngliſh languas 
are wholly Tn bong — 
ther caſ-, gender, nor number, and 
being added to ſubſtantives in all re- 
lations withour any. change; as, 4 
gead woman, god women, of a go:d 
wear ; @ goed many goug mn, of 

good mem. | 


The Comparifon of Adjeaives, 

The comparative degree of ad- 
jectives is formed by adding er, the 
ſuperlative by adding /, to the po- 
fitive; as fair, fair:.r, faire; love- 
ty, loveli-r, lovelieſt ; farret, ſweeter, 
ſweet ; hw, lower, loweft; bigh, 
higher, high. 

Some words are irregularly com- 
pared; as god, better, beſt; bod, 
worſe, eworſt; little, boſs, leaft; near, 
nerrer, next; nuch, more, moſt, many 
(for moe), mire (for mer), inet (far 
moe ii); late, later, laieft or loft. 

Some comparatives form a ſuper- 
lative by adding , as wether, ne- 
thermoſt ; outtr, outmoſ? under, under- 


o; up, upper, 16% per mH; fore, fare 


mer, fore mol. 
it is e added to a ſub- 
ſtantive, as topmoſt, fouthmoft. ; 
Many adjectives do not admit of 
compariſon by terminations, and are 
only compared by more and mf, as 
benevolent, mare benevilent, moſt , 4 
ue dolent. a 
All adjectives may be compared by 
more and wi, even when they haye 
comparatives and- ſuperlatives regu- 
larly formed; as fair, fairer, ot mere 
fair; faireſt, or naſ fair. 


In adjectives that admit a regular compari- 
fon, the comparative more is oftener uſed chan 
the ſuperlative maß, as more fair is oftener 
written for fairer, than moſt fair ior faireſt. 


The compiriſon of adjectives is 
very uncertain; and being much re- 
gulated by e mmodiouſneſs of utter- 
_ ance, or agreeableneſs of ſound, is not 
_—_ reduced to rules. 

33 are commonly com- 


75 eg llables, or words of more 
than two ſyllables, are ſeldom com- 
pared otherwiſe than by more and 
moſfl, as — more deplorable, 
moſt deplorable | 
iſſyllables are ſeldom compared 
if they terminate in /ome. as fulfome, 
rilfome ; in ful, as careful, ſpleenſul, 
dreadful; in irg, as trifling, charm- 
ing; in our, as pryour; in Ii, as 
careltſi, harm i; in ed, as wretched ; 
in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; 
in ent, as recent, fervent; in ain, a8 
certain; in ive, as miſfive; in dy, as 
avordy; in fy, as puffy; in ty, as 
vocky, except lucy; in my, as roony ; 
in ny, as Hinz; in py, as rey, ex- 
cept happy ; in ry, as boary, - 
Some eomparatives and ſuperlatives are yet 
found in ſome writers formed without regard to 
the foregoing rules ; but in a language ſubjected 


ſo little and fo lately to grammar, ſuch anoma- 
lies muſt ſrequeatly occur. 


So ſhady is compared by Milton. 
She in /badirft covert hid, 
Tun'd her no@urnal note. Parad. Log.” 
And virtuous, | 
What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtzou/eft, diſcreeteſt, beſt. 
Parad. Lift. 
Bo trifling by Ray, who is indeed of no great 
authority. 
It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, that 
he ſhould immediately do all the meaneſt and 


. Jriflingeſt things himſelf, without making uſe of 


any interior or ſubordinate miniſter. Ray Ci ea. 
Famous, by Milton. 
I ſhall be named among the famouſe 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn Lal. * 
Inventive by Aſcham. 
Thoſe bave the inventiveſt heads for all pur - 
poſes, and roundeft tongues in all matters, 


A bam Sc bool . 
Mortal, by Bacon, * Jeet 
The morteleft poiſons praftiſed by the Weſt 


Indians, have ſome mixture of the 
or fleſh of man, 1 
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Natural by Wotton, 
I will now deliver a 


few of the propereſt and * 


naturalleſt conliderations that belong to this 
btton's Architefure. 


piece. 
Wreiched by 
The ak. fv. 


unlerſtand not things. 


- 


r are the contemnets of all 
i.eips; ſuch as preſuming on their own naturals, - 
deride diligence, and mock at terms when the 


Powerful, by Milton. 
e have ſuſtain'd one day in doubtful fight, 


What heav'n's great King 


to ſend 


B. Fonſon. 


th pow'r fullep 


Agajnitus from about his throne. Parad. Lf. 

The termination in % may be accounted in 
ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, by which 
the fignification is diſtinguiſhed below the po- 
fitive, as d/ach, Slacliſb, or tending to bl:ck- 
neſs; /alt, ſaltiſb, or having a little taſte of ſalt; 
they thereſore admit no compariſon. This 
termination is ſeldom added but to words ex- 
preſſiug ſenſible qualities, ner often to words of _ 
above one ſyllable, aud is ſcarcely uſed iu the 
ſolemn, or tublime ſtyle. 


Of Prxonovuns, | 
Pronouns, in the Engliſh lan „ 
Are 1, thong be, with their u 
we, ye, they; it, who, which, what, 
whether, whoſuever, whatſoever, my, 
thy, thine, your, yours, 


mine, our, ours, 


his, ber, bert, 


their, theirs, this, that 


rals, 


other, anther, the ſame, Jones BM 
The rſonal are irregular! 
nnn 


Nom. 


Accuſ. and other 
Güde cafes. $ Me 


Oblique, 


Nom. She They 
Obligue, Her Them 


Nom, It 


For # the 
ters was to 


Singular, Plural. 
© We 


Us 


Thou Ye. 


Thee You 


i Yeu is commonly uſed in modern writers for 
ve, particularly in the language of ceremony, 
where the ſecond perſon plural is uſed for * 


ſecond perſon fingular, Tow are my Fraud. 
Singular. Plural. 


. 


Applied to 
feminines. 
They > Applied te 
Thea? — or 
things. 
ractice of ancient wri- 


be, and for its, bis 


— 


p ˙wm!A ˙ Ä ooo — 


The poſſeſſive pronouns, like other 
adjeRives, are without caſes or change 
of termination, | | 

The polleſſive of the firſt perſon is 

27, mine, our, ours; of the ſecond, 
by, thine, you, yours; of the third, 
from he, his, from He, hey, and bor, 
and in the plural he, theirs, for 
both ſexes. * 


Our, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when the 
ſubſtantive preceding is ſeparated by a verb, as 
Theſe are our books, Theſe books are ours. Your 
children excel ours in flature, but ours ſurpaſs 
yours in learning. | 

Ours, yours, hers, theirs, notwithſtanding 

their ſeeming plural termination, are applied 
ally to fingvlar and plural ſubſfantives, as 
bis hook is ours. Theſe books ave ours. 

Mine and thine werg formerly uſed before à 
vowel, as mine amiable Lady: which though now 
aiſuſed in proſe, might be ſtill properly conti- 


- when they are referred to a ſubſtantive preced- 


ing, as, thy houſe is larger than mine, but my 
gazden is more ſpacious than he. | 


likewiſe of „, when hey is the plu- 


ral of 1, and are therefore applied to 


things. 
Pronouns relative are, who, which, 
«what, whether, wwhoforver, whatſnever, 


Singular and Plural. 


* 1 
” 


Nom. Who. 
Gen, Whoſe. 
Othes oblique caſer. Whom. 
Nom, ; Which. 
Ser. Of which, or whoſe, 
Other oblique caſes, Which. 


* 6734 


Who is now uſed in relation to perſons, and 
which in relation to things; but they were 
anciently confounded, At leaſt it was common 
to lay, the man 2bich, though I remember no 
example of, the thing who. 


Wieſe is rather the 
geuitive of which. 


s „ th a ER 


poetical than regular 


The fruit 
"Of that forbidden tree, 20 mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


© Whether is only uſed in the nominative and 
acculative caſes; and has no plural, being 
applied only to oxe of a number, commonly to 
one of two, as Whether of theſe is left I know 


mot. Whether ſoall 1 chop lt is now almotk 
obſolcte. * 
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nued in poetry: they are uſed as ozrs, and your g. 


| Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives 


that is, %% a hired hue, 


What, whether relative or interto- 
gative, is without variation. 

Whifocver, aubaſat mer, being com- 
pounded of «vhs or what, and fever, 
tollow the rule of their primitives, 


Plural. | 


Singular, 

This Theſe 
i. ll au He, ben 
ei 


The plural others is not uſed but when it is 
referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, as I ba 
ſent other herſes. I bave not ſent the ſume hoi ſri, 
but others, l 


Aro her, being only an other, has 

no plural. 

eres there, and where, joined with 
certain particles, have a relative and 
pronominal uſe, Hererf, herein, here. 
by, hereafter, herewith, the reo, therein, 
thereby, thereupon, therewith, wwhereef, 
wherein, whereby, whereupan, wwhere- 
<vich, which fignify, of this, in this, 
Kc. of that, in that, &c. of which, 
in which, &c. 
» Therefore and ger? gs which 
properly there 45 and where for, for 
that, for which, are now reckoned 
conjunCtions, and continued in uſe, 
The reſt ſeem to be paſſing by degrees 
into neglect, though proper, uſeful, 
and analogous. They are referred 
both to ſingular and plural antecedents, 

There are two more words uſed only 
in conjunction with pronouns, 9wrx 
and lf. | 

Own is added to poſſeſſives, both 
fingular and plural, gs my own hard, 
our own hinſe, It is empbatical, and 
implies a ſilent contrariety or oppo- 
ſition; as, I lite in my own hoes 
This I 
did ab my own hand, that is, ewith- 
out he, or nit by proxy. 

Self, is added to poſſeſſives, as my. 
Self, your ſever ; and ſometimes ta 
perſonal prenouns, as m, ſelf, 
them ſelvet. It then, like tun, ex- 
preſſes emphaſis and oppoſition, as 
1 did this myſelf, that is, not anther ; 
or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as 
We hurt mrſs by vain rage. 


Himſelf, i1/elf, themſelver, is ſuppoſed by 
allis to be put by corruption, for 5is /elf, it 


Self, their ſelver ; ſo that ſelf is always a ſub- 


ſtantive. This ſeems juſtly obſerved, for we 
ſay, He came himſelf ; Himſelf hi do this ; 
where 5imſelf cannot be an acculative. 


Of theVers: 
Engliſh verbs are active, as I le; 
or neuter, as / longub. The neuters 
are formed like the active. 


Moſt verbs ſignifying ace, may likewiſe 
 Ggnify condition or habit, and become neuters ; 
as I love, I am in love; 1 frike, I am now 
ſtriking. , 


Verbs have only two tenſes inflected 


in their terminations, the preſent, and 


fimple preterit ; the other tenſes are 
compounded of the auxiliary verbs, 
have, ſhall, will, let, may, can, and the 
infinitive of the active or neuter verb, - 

The paſſive voice is formed by join- 
ing the participle preterit to the ſub- 
ſtantive verb, as I am loved, 


Indicative mood. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. I have, thou haſt, he hath er has; 
lar. We have, ye have, they have. 


| Has is a termination corrupted from Hat, 


To have. 


— — — — — 
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Plur. 


Ve will have, ye will have, 
they will have. 


By reading theſe future tenſes may be ob- 
ſetved the variation of ſhall and will. 


Sing. 


Imperative Mood. 


Have or have theu, let hin 


have ; 


Plar, Let us have, have or have ye, 


Sins, 
Plar. 


let them have. IE 


Conjunctive Mood. 
Preſent, 

I have, then have, he have; 

We: have, ye have, they have. 


Preterit imple as in the Indicative. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


| Plat. 


Preterit com ud. 


J have had, thin have had, he 
have had. 
We: have had, ye have had, 


they have had, 


Future. 


I ſhall have, as in the Indicative, 


Second Future, 
I ſhall have had, tax ſhalt have 
had. he ſhall have had ; 
We: (tall have had, ye ſhall have 
had, hey ſhall have had. 


Potential. 


The potential form of ſpeaking is 


but now more frequently uſed both in verſe 
and proſe. | | 
| Simple Preterit. 
Sing. Thad, thou hadſt, he had; 
Plar: We had, ye had, they had, 
Compound Preterit, 
Sing. TI have had, thou haſt had, be 
has er hath had; 
 Plur, We have had, ye have had, they 
| have had. 
P reterpluper felt + 
| Sing, I had had, thus hadft had, be 
had had. 
Plur. "We had had, ye had had, they 
had had. % 
: 4 F. HIRYEs 
Sing, I ſhall have, hn ſhalt have, 
e ſhall have; 
Plur. We: ſhall have, ye ſhall have, 
| they ſhall have, 
| * Second Future. 
Sirg. I will have, thow wilt have, be 


” 


will have; 


expreſſed by may, can, in the preſent; 


and might, could, or ſbwld, in the pre- 
terit, joined with the infinitive mood 
of the verb. 


| P reſent „ 
Sing. 1 may have, thou mayſt have, 
he may have; 
Plar. We: may have, ye have, 
they may have, 


Preterit. | 
Sing. 1 _— have, box mightſt have, 
e might have; 
Plar. We might have, ye might have, 
they might have, 


| Preſent. | 
Sing. 
he can have 
Plur. We can have, ye can have, they 
| can have. 


- 9 . 
” 
— — —— — — — 
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J can have, thou canſt have, 


N * 3 * . * 
. ͤ ˙ Tata. 
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| Preterit, 0 | 
Sing. I could have, hu couldſt have, 
he could have; 


| Pla V could have, ye could have, 


they could have. 


In like manner ould is united to 
the verb. 


There is likewiſe a d uble Preterit. 
Sing. 1 ſhould have had, t-« fhouldſe 
have had, he ſhould have had; 
Plar. We ſhould have had, ye ſhould 


have had, ey ſhould have 


In like manner we uſe, I night have 
had; I could have had, &c. 
Infinitive Mood, 
Preſent, To have. | 
Preterit, To have — 
Participle preſent, Having. 
Participle preterit, Had. 
Verb active. To le, 
Indicative. Preſnt. 


Sing. J love, thou loveſt, he loveth 


or loves ; 
Plur. We love, 57 love, they love. 
Preterit fimple. : 
Sing. I loved, thou lo edſt, he loved; 
Pilar. loved, ye loved, they loved. 
art compared. I have loved, 
c 


Preterplupes 76. I had loved, r. 
Fature- 1 ſhall love, Sc. 1 will 
love, Se. | , 


Impe tative. 


Sig. Love or love thou, let him love ; 


Piur. Let us love, love or love ze, let 
them love, | 


Conjunctive. Pro/enr. 
Sing. J love, thou love, he love 
Plur, Me love, / love, they love. 
Frelerit ſimple, as in the Indicative. 
Preterit compund, I have loved, &c. 
Future, I ſhall love, Sc. 
Second Future. I ſrall have loved, Se. 


Potential. 


Preſent. J may or can love, fc, | 


Preterit, I might, could, or ſhould 
have loved, Sc. 


LIaffnitive. 
Preſent. To love. 
Hreterit. To have loved. 


Participle prifent. Loving. 
Pariiciple pa. Loved. 

The paſſive is formed by the addi. 
tion of the participle preterit, to. the 
different tenſes of the verb t be. which 
muſt therefore be here exhibited. 


| Indicative. Preſent, 
Sing, J am, thou art, he is; 
Plur. W: are or be, ye are or be, 
they ate or be. | 
The plural be is now little in uſe. 
Preterit, 
Sing. I was, th waſt or wert, be was; 
Plur. We were, ye were, they wert. 
Wert is properly of the conjunctive mood, 
and ought not to be uſed in the indicative. 
Preterit compriend, I have been, Cc. 
Preterpluperfet?, I had been, Ic. 
Future. I ſhall or will be, Se. 
Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou; let him he; 
Pur. Let «5 be; be ye; let them be. 
Conjunctivre. Preſent. 
Sing. I be, thou beeſt, he be; 
Plar. Ile be, ye be, they be. 
| Preterit. 
Sing, I were, thou wert, be were; 
Pler. We were, ye were, they were. 
Preterit componnd, have been, Oe. 
Future, I ſhall have been, Sc. 
Potential. 8 
I may or can; would, could, er ſhould 
be; could, would, er ſhould have 
been, Se. 


Infinitive. 
Preſent. To be, 
Preterit, To have been. 


| P articiple preſent. Being. 


Particigle preterit. Having been. 
Paſſive Voice, Indicative M-od. 

J am loved, Sc. I was loved, &c. 
{ have been loved, &c. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

If 7 be loved, &c, If 1 were lored, 

Sc. If / ſhall have been loved, &:c, 
Potential Mood. 


Double Preterit, 1 might, could, «+ 7 may ar can be loved, &c, I might, 


ſhould have loved, &c. 


Could, or ſhould be loved, Sc. 1 


ENGLISH 
could, or ſhould have been 


loved, Oe. 
Infinitive. 
Preſent, To be loved. 


Preierit. To have been loved. | 
P, articiple, Loved. 


| There is another form of Engliſh 
verbs, in which the infinitive mood is 
joined to the verb 4 in its various in- 
flexions, which ate therefore to be 
learned in this place. 
To do. 
Indicative. Preſent. 
Sing. I do, thou doſt, he doth z 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 
: Preterit. 
Sing. I did. thou didſt, he did ; 
Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 
Preterit, Cc. I have done, &c. I had 
! done, Se. ' 0 
Fulure. I ſhall er will do, &c. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou, let him do. 
Plur, Let ur do, do ye, let them do. 
Conjunctive. Preſent, 
Sing. J do, thou do, he do; 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do; 


The reſt are as in the Indicative. 


Infinitive. To do; to have done. 
: Parliciple preſent. Doing. 
Farliciple preteril. Done. 

Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperfluouſly, 
as, { do love, I did eve; imply for / 
laue, or I loved ; but this is conſidered 
as a vitious mode of ſpecch. 

It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; as, 
J do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. Shakſp. 

It is frequently joined with a nega- 
tive; as, I like her, but | do not love her; 
1 wiſhed him ſucceſs, but did not help him. 
This, by cuſtom at leaſt, a more 
eaſy than the other form ot expreſſing 
the ſame ſenſe by a negative adverb after 
the verb, I lite ber, but love her not. 

The imperative prohibitory is ſel- 
dom applied in the ſecond perſon, at 
leaſt in proſe, without the word 4%; as, 
Stop him, but do mot hurt him; Praiſe 
| beauty, but do not date on it. 

Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms 


ol ſpeech, in which it is uted through 


TONGUE. 


all the perſons; as, Do I /ive? Doſt 
thou ſtrike me? Do they rebel? Did I 
complain? Didſt thou love hey? Did „de 
die ? So likewiſe in negative interroga- 
tions; Do I not yet grieve * Did je 
not die i W | 

Ds and did are thus uſed only for the 
preſent and ſimple prete rit. 

There is another manner ju- 
gating neuter verbs, which, when it is 
uſed, may not improperly denominate 
them neunter paſtes, as they are inflect- 
ed according to the paſſive form by the 
help of the verb ſubſtantive zs be. hey 
anſwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs 
in French ; as, a 
4 am riſen, ſurtexi, Latin ;. Je me ſuis 

leve, French. 
1 was walked ont, exieram : Je m'etois 


romene, | 
n like manner we commonly expreſs the 
reſent tenſe ; as, I am going, eo. Lam griev- 
ing, doleo. She is dying, i//a moritur. The 
tempeſt is raging, ſurit procella. I am purſu- 
ing an enemy, -ffem inſequor. So the other 
tenſes, as, Fe were — N ruyx a 
wicmralineg, I have been walking, I had been 
walking, [ hall or will be walking. 

There is another manner of uſing the active 
participle, which gives it a paſſive fignification g 
as, The grammar 1s now prigting, grammatice 
Jan nunc char tis imprimitur, The braſs is forg= 
ing, ara excuduntur. This is, in my opinious 
a vitious cxpreſhon, probably corrupted from a 
phraſe more pure, but now ſomewhat obſolete; 
The back is a printing, The braſs is a forging, 
a being properly at, and . and forging, 
verbal nouns ſignifying acti 
analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by 
modern writers frequently confounded, or ra- 
ther the conjunRive is wholly neglected, when 
ſome convenience of verſification does not ĩavite 
its revival, It is uſed among the purer writers 
after if, 1hough, ere, before, whether, except, 
unleſs, whatſoever, whomſocver, and words of 
wiſhing, as, Doubtleſe thou art our fatber,though 
Abraham be ignorant of wi, and {ſrac! ac 
knowledge us not. 

Of IRxtouLaR VarBs. | 

The Engliſh verbs were divided by 
Ben . Jonſon into four conjugations, 
without any reaſon ariſing from the 
nafure of the language, which has pro- 
perly but one conjugation, ſuch as has 
been exemplified: from which all devia- | 
tions are to be conſidered as anomalies, 
which are indeed, in our monoſyllables, 
Saxon verbs and the verbs derived from 


according to the , 
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them, very frequent : but almoſt all the 
verbs which have been adopted from 


other languages, follow the regular, 
form, | 


Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallis to be 
irregular only in the formation of the preterit, 
aud its participle. Indeed in the ſcantineſs of 
our conjurations there is ſcarcely any other 
place for irregularity. 

The firſt irregularity, is a flight de- 
viation from the regular form, by ra- 
pid utterance or poetical contraction : 
the laſt ſyllable -d is often joined with 
the former by ſuppreſſion af /; as /av d 
for hwed; aftes c, ch, /Þ, 1 &. x, and 
aſter the conſonants / h. when more 
firon 
after m, », r. if preceded by a ſhort 
vowel, 7 3s uſed in pronunciation, but 
very ſeldom in writing: rather than 4, 
as plac't, ſnatch't, fiſh't. wwak't, dwel't, 
fmel't, for pla'd, jnatch'd, fie d, nonk d. 
dwel'd, ſmel'd; or placed. ſnatched, 
ted, 410 &d, davelled » ſmelld. 

Thofe words which terminate in /or 


Il or p. make their preteritin /, even in 


ſolemn language; as crep', felt, dareli. 
ſometimes after x, -d is changed into :; 
as deaf this is not conſtant, 

Along vowel is often changed into 
aſhort one; thus Ar, pt, wpr, eri pt, 
uch; from the verbs, to 4%, to „le, 
o ue, tO creep, to / weep, 

Where dot / go before, the addition- 
al letter 4 or 7, in this contracied form, 
coaleſce into one letter with the radi- 
cal d or: if 7 were the radical, they 
coaleſce into 7; but if 4 were the radi- 
cal. then into 4, or ?, as the one or the 
other letter- may be more eaſily pro- 


nounced; as, reed, led, ſpread. fed, ftruci, fluck, ſung, ſlung, . rung. 
ſhred, bid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred. ſped, rung, ſprung, ſwung, drunk, 
firid, flid, rid; from the verbs, to read, 


to lad, to ſpread, to ſed, to ſhrrad. to 
bide, to hide, to chide, to fred, to bled, 
t breed. to /peed, to ride, to 1 4, to 
ride. And thus, ca, burt, coſty 7 
eat, brat, ſweat, fit, quit, ſmit, aurit, bit, 
hit, net. ſt 5 from the verbs, to caſt, to 
hurt, to coft, to hun, to eat, to beat, to 


* 


ſweat, to fit, to quit, to ſmite, to zbrite, to 
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gly proncunced, and ſometimes. 


The participle preterit or paſſive is 
often formed in en inſtead of ed” as, 
been, taken, giveny: lain, known, from 
the verbs, to be, to rake, to gie, to ii. 
to know, ' : | : 1 

Many words have two or more par- 
ticiples, as not only avrilten, bitten, 
cairn, beaten, hidden, chidde 7 Sorten, 
choſen. broken ; but likewife aurit, biz, 
eat, beat, hid, chid, ſhot, cloſc, role, 
are promiſcuouſly uſed in the participle, 
from the verbs to Tvrize, to bite, to ca-, 
to beat, to hide, to chide, to Host, to 
chonſe, to break, and many ſuch like. 

In the fame manner, /n, haun, 
hewn, miu, laden, laden, as well as 
fow'd, ſhiw'd, hew'd, mow'd, laded, 
laded, from the verbs to /owv, to /bow, 
to heww, to e. to bad or lade. 

Concerning theſe double participles 
it is difficult to give any rule; but he 
{ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that 
when a verb has a participle dillint 
from its preterit, as, uri/e, wwrole, 
moyrifien, that diſtin participle is more 
proper and elegant, as T he bend is writ- 
ten, is better than T he brok is aurote. 
IF rote however may be uſed in poetry ; 
at leaſt, if we allow any authority to 
poets, who, in the exultation of genius. 
think themfelves perhaps entitled to 
trample on grammarians. 

"There are other anomalies in the 
preterit, | 

1. Win, ſpin, begin, ſavim, ſtrike, 
flick, Ang. ſling, fling, rings awring, 
ſpring, ſwing, drink, fink, fermb, flink, 
come, run, find, bind, grind, ind, both 
in the preterit imperfect and participle 
paſſive, give wor, /pun, begun, frum, 


unt, 
runk, flunk, eme, run, found, bound, 
ground, word, And molt of them are 
alſo formed in the .preterit by 2, as 
began, Jang, rang, ſprang drank, come, ' 
ran. and ſome others; but moſt of 
theſe are now obſolete. Some in the 
particyle paſſive likewiſe take er, as 
ſtrictes, ftrucken, drunken, beunden, 


2. Fight, teach, reach, ſerh, beſcecb, 


bee, to hit, to meet, to h And in like cath, byy, bring, think, work, make 15 
manner, /ert, ſent, rent, girt; fram the fonghi, taught, raught, ſought, bejaught, 
verbs, to lend, to fend, io rend, to gird. caught, baughty brought, thought, ach 
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- Bat a great many of theſe retain 
kkewiſe the regular form, as twached, 
reached. beſeerhel, catched, worked. 

3. Take, ſhake, forſoks, auale, awake, 
fand, break, ſpeak, bear, ſhear, haucar, 
tear, weave, clave, firive, thrive, 
drive, ſhine, riſe, ar, ſmite, write, 
bide, abide, vide; choſe, chuſe, tread, 
Et, beget, forger, ſeethe, make in both 
preterit and participle cot, . /or/ook, 
woke, awoke, flood, broke, ſpree, bores 
Gore, ſauere, tore, wire, wour, clove, 
Amar, throave, drove, ſhone, riſe, aroſe, 
mote; wrote, bode, abode, rade, choſe, 
trode, got, begot, forgat, ſed. But we 
fay likewiſe, thrive, riſe, ſmit, writ, 
bid, rid. In the preterit ſome are 
likewiſe formed by à, as brake, ſpate, 
bare, Share, ſware, tart, ware, clave, 
got, begat, forgat, and perhaps ſome 
others, but more rarely: In the par- 
ticiple paſſive are many of them formed 
by en, as taken, ſhaker, forſaken, broken, 
ſpoken, bar, Horn, ſwoon, torn a, 
evoven, cloweng, thriven, driven, riſen, 
ſmitten, ridden, choſer, iradden, grittens 
begotton, fa gotten, faden. And many 
do likewiſe retain the analogy in both, 
as wakrd, awaked, Heared, aueaved, 
leaved, abided, ſceibed. 

4. Cie, bid, fit, make in the pre- 
terit, ende, bade, ſare; in the partict- 
ple paſhve given, bid len, fin; but in 
both 64. 

5. Draw, know, grab, throw, bliav, 
crow like a cock, fy, Au. fee, ly, make 
their preterit drew, Luca gr u, threw, 
'bleww, crew, fleav, firaw, ſuau, lay; their 
participles paſſive by x, den. known, 
grow", thrown, Glaus, flauu, ſtains fren, 
lien, lain. 
from ga, nvent, from the old werd, the 
participle is gone. 

n 

That the Eugliſh language may be more ea- 
fily underitogd, it is neceflary to inquire how 
its derivative words gre deduced om their pri- 
'mitives, and how the primitives are borrowed 
from other languages. , In this inquiry I (hall 
- ſometimes copy Dr. Wallis, and fometimes cu- 
deavour to lupply his delects, aud rectify his 
errours. 

Nouns are derived ſtom verbs. 

he thing implied in the verb as 
done or produced, is e mmonly either 
the prelent of the verb; as to love, 
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live to flight, a fright; to fight, a 
febt ; or the preterit of the verb, as, 
to ſtrike, I trick / ſtrook, a ſtroke. 
I be action is the ſame with = par- 
ticiple ſent, as lrving, « frighimgs 
1 8 22 
he agent, or perſon aRing. is de- 
noted by the ſyllable er added to the 
verb, as lever, frighter, firiker. 
Subſtantives, adjectives, and ſome- 
times other parts ot ſpeech, are changed 
into verbs: in which caſe the vowel is 
often lengthened, or the conſonant 
ſoftened ; as, a houſe, 1 hanje'; braſs, 
to broze; glaſs, to glaze; graſs. i 
rare; price, w he,; breath, 70 
8 a fiſh, 4 %,; oyl, © ol; 
farther, 1 farther; forward, to for- 
ward ; hinder, to hinder. © 
Sometimes the termination en is 
added, eſpecially to adjectives; as, 
haſte, 79 Les, length, 1 lengtben: 
ſtrength, ts flrengihen ; ſhort, to fbrten ; 
faſt „ 0 fallen; white, to oh ten; black, 


to blacken; hard, Harden; ſoft, to 


eaten. 


From ſubſtantives are formed adjee- 
tives oſ plenty, by adding the termina- 
tion y as alouſe, louſy ; wealth, wal. 
thy; health, healthy ; might, migh'y ; 
worth, worthy ; wit,"<vilty luſt, Ie; 
water, Twatery 7 earth, earthy ; wood, 
a wood, woidy; air, airy; aheart, 
hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From ſubſtantives are or med adjec- 
tives of plenty, by adding the termina- 
tion /ul, denoting abundance; as, joy, 
Joxful ; fruit, frunful ; youth, youthful; 
care, careful ; uſe, uſeful ; delight, 
d- lighrful ; plenty, plennful; help, help- 


Yet from #-- is made fled; ful 


Sometimes in almoſt the ſame ſenſe, 
but with ſome kind of diminution 
thereof, the termination /m- is added, 
denoting /om-thing, or in ſome drgree; + 
as delight, delight ſome ; game, game- 
fome ; irk, irbſome; burden. burd-n- 
eme; trouble, rronbl:fome ; light, light- 
Jame ; hand, handfome ;. alone, lancom; 
toll, time. 

On the contrary, the termination 4% 
added to ſubſtantives. makes adjectives 
ſignifying want; as, eworthleſs, wwitleſt, 
heartl fe, jaybsſe, careleſs, helle. Thus 
comfort, comfortleſs ; ſap, /opicſe> -- 


. 
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- Privation or contrariety is very oft- 
en denoted by the participle an prefixed 
to many adjecti ves, or in before words 
derived from the Latin; as pleaſant, 
unpleaſant ; wiſe, unwiſe; profitable, 


_ wnprofuuable ; patient, impatient, Thus 


wreworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, unuſe- 
ful, and many more. 

The original Engliſh privative is un; but as 
we often borrow from the Latin, or its deſcend- 
ants, words already ſignifying privation, as 14 
effcacious, impious, indiſcreet, the inſeparable 

ticles un and in have fallen into confuſion, 
m which it is not eaſy to diſentangle them. 

Ur is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh, 
Bs unt ue, witruth, untaught, unbandſome. 
Ur is pretixed to all participles made priva- 
tive adjedives, as wnfeeling, unaſſi/ling, unaid- 
ed, wndelighted, unendeared. 

U oughtnever to be prefixed to a participle 
preſent to mark a forbearance of action, as un- 
Hg ding, but a privation of habit, as @npitying. 
. CUn:5prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which have 
an Ungliſh termination, as wy wb, fo un per- 
Fetineſs, which if they have ed termida- 
tions, take i or im, as infertility, iupenſectian: 
ancivil, incivility; unattive, inattivity. 

In borrowing adjectives, it we receive them 
already compounded, it is ufual to retain the 
particle prefixed, as indecent, inelegant, impro- 
per but if we borrow the adjective, and add the 
privative. particle, we commonly prefix wn, as 


unpelite, ungallant. 


The fitive particles dis and 
wit, derived from the des and mes of 
the French, ſignify almoſt the ſame 
as wn; yet dis rather imports contra- 
rietv than privation, ſince it anſwers 
to the Latin prepoſition . Mis in- 
ſinuates ſome errour, and for the moſt 
part may be rendered by the Latin 
words male or prrperam. To like, ws 
diſlike; honour, dB ; to honour, 
to grace; 10 diſhonour, to diſgrace; to 
deign, to diſdrign; chance, hap. mi/- 
ehancr, miſhap; to take, to miſtake ; 
deed, mijd-ed; to uſe, to miſuſe; to 
employ, 10 mifempl;y; to apply, 10 
m/apply. : 

Words derived from Latin written 
with de or dis retain the ſame ſignifica- 
tion; as ditirgnih, diſtinguo; de- 
tratt, detraho; defame, delamo; de- 
rain, detineo. In, 

The termination h added to ſub- 
ſtantives, and ſometimes to adjectives, 
forms adjectives that import - ſome 
Kind of fimilitude or agreement, being 


formed by contraction of lick or like, 


manner; "wit 


A giant, giantly, giantlike 5" earth, 
earthly; heaven, heavenly, world, 
worldly ; God, godly ; good, godly. 
The ſame termination , added to 
— forms adverbs of like ſig· 
ihcation; as, beautiful, beautifully ; 
ſweet, ſwveetly ; that is, in a beautiful 
Z ſame degree of ſawertneſs. 
The termination Fog added to ad- 
jeftives, imports diminution z and 
added to ſubſtantives, imports fimili- 
tude or tendency 1 a ons oo ; 2 
green, 19 white, whiti/h ; ſoft, 
Roi; *n thief, thievihS; a wolf, 
a,; a child, childiſb. 
We have forms of diminutives in 
ſubſtantives, though not frequent; as 
a hill, @ hillock; a cock, @ coctrel; a 
pike, @ pickrel; this is a French ter- 
mination : a gooſe, @ Ping; this is 
a German termination : a 5 4 
lambkin ;, a chick, @ chicken; a man, 
a maniken; a pipe, @ piphin; and 
thus Halkir, whence the patronymick 
— Wilkin, 7. deal, and 0+ 
rs. 


Yer till there is another form of diminution 
among the Engliſh, by leſſeniug the ſound itſelf, 
eſpecially of vowels; as there is a form of aug- 
menting them by enlarging or even lengthen- 
ing it; and that fometimes not ſo much by 
change of the letters, as of their pronunciation; 


20, ſup, /ip, ſoop, ſop, fippet, where, beſide the 


extenuation of the vowel, there is added the 
French termination er; top, tip; ſpit, ſpout ; 
babe, baby, booby, Banaus; great pronounced 
long, elpecially if with a ſtronger ſound, gra- t; 
little, pronounced long lee-te; ting, tang, tong, 
Imports a ſucceſſion ot a ſmaller and then greater 
ſounds; and ſo'in jingle, jangle, Angle, tangle, 
and many other made words. 

Much howewer of this is arbitrary and fanci- 
ful, depending wholly on cral utterance, and 
therefore ſearely worth the notice of Wallis. 

Of concrete adjectives are made ab- 
ſtrat ſubſtantives, by adding the ter- 
mination /; and a few in hood or 
head, noting character or qualities: as 
white, whiteneſi; hard, hardneſs ; 
great, greatneſs; fkilfol, feilfulneſt, 
unſkrlfulneſs ; godhead, manhood, maid- 
enhead, 1widowhood, kuighthoad, pricft- 
hood, lik: libood, fal ſc hood. | 

There are other abſtracts, partly 
derived from adjectives, and partly 
from verbs, which are formed by the 
addition of the termination, zh, a ſmall 


change being ſometimes made; as 
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true, tryſh; warm, warmth ; dear, 
dearth 5 flow, flowth ;; merry, mirth ; 
heal, bealth ; well, weal, wealth ; dry, 
* young, yourh ; and ſo moon, 
mon 


th, 

Like theſe are ſome words derived 
from verbs; die, d-a:h; till, 10 2 
grow, growth; mow, later mono / 
after ada; commonly ſpoken and 
written later ab, after math; fteal, 

alth ; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and 
probably earth from 9 ear or plow ; fly, 


flight 3 weigh, weight; fray, fright ; /1«b. 


draw, draught. 


| Theſe ſheuld rather be written figh2h, 
frighth, only that cuſtom will not ſuffer & to 
be twice repeated. 

The ſame form retain faith, ſpight, wreathe, 
wrath broth, froth, breath, ſooth,wor th, light 
wight, end thelike, whole primi.ives are either 
entitely obſolete, or ſeldom occur. Perhaps 
they are derived from foy or foy, /pry, w. 
weak, brew, mow, fry, bray, ſay, wor 

Some ending in p, imply an of- 
fice, employment, or condition; as, 
$ing ſhip, wward/bip, guardianſpip, part- 
uni, flewardbip, headſhip, lardſbip. 

Thus worſhip, that is wartb/bip 5 whence 
ful. and to worfoip. | 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, 
do eſpecially denote dominion, at leaft 
fate or condition; as, 4% ge,. dukedom, 
earldom, princedom. popedim, chrijtendom, 


6 auboredom, bifhsprick, 


Ment and age are plainly French ter- 
minations. and are of the ſame im- 
port with us as among them, ſcarcely 
ever occurring, except in words de- 
rived from the French, as command- 
ment, lage. 


There are in Engliſh often long trains of 
words allied by their meaning and d-rivation ; 
an, to beat, 4 . a batcon, a battle, a beetle, 2 

arrledoor, to batter, batter, a kind of glutin- 
ous compeſition or tood, made by beating dif 
terent bodies into one mals. All thele are of 
{milar figuification, aud perhaps derived irom 
ihe Latin 4 Thus take, touch, tickle, 


zal, tacdle all imply a local conjunction 
Dom the Latin tangs, tetigi, tada. 

From tu are formed !44in, twice, twenty, 
teu, twins, t wine, toi, ci. twig, 
tcofteb, twingr, begween, betwixt, twilight, 
$W13:17, 
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The following remarks, extracted from 
Walli, are ingenious, but of more ſubtlety 
than ſolidity, and ſuch as perhaps might iu 
every language be enlarged without end. 


$n uſually imply the rg, and what relates to 
it, From the Latin naſus are derived the French 
wes and the Engliſh w/e; and , 2 promon- 
tory, as projechug like a nofe. But as i from 
the confonants xs taken from na/us, and tran- | 
tpoſed that they may the better correſpond, / 
denotes va, and thence are derived many 
words that relate to the noſe, as /noxt, ſneeze, 
Jmore, ſnort, ſnear, ſuic ter, ſnot, ſnivel, fnite; 
Jnuff, ſnuffle, ſnaffie, ſnarle, ſnudge. 

There is another / which may perhaps be 
derived from the Latin /inwo, as 1 ſneak, - 
ſnail, ſnare; ſolikewile ſnap and ſnatch, ſuib, 


Bl imply a 6/aft; as blow, Alas, to blaff, to 
blight, and, metaphorically, 4 la, one's re- 
putation ; it, blrat, a bleak place, to loo 
bleak, or weather beaten, Scat, blay, bleach, 
biuſfter, blart, blifter, blab, bladder, bleb, blub- 
berlip't, blubber-cheet"t, bloted, blote-here 
rings, blaft, blaze, to bloav, that is bloſſom, 
ln; and perhaps Sload and blah. 

In the native words of our tongue is to be 
found a great agreement between the letters and 
the thivg ſignifted; and therefore the ſounds of 
the letters fmaller,” ſharper, louder, cloſer, 
fofter, ſtronger, clearer, more obſcure, and 
more ftridulous, do very often intimate the 
like eſtects in the things ſigniſied. : 

Thus words that begin with fr intimate the 
force and effect of the thing fignified, as if pro- 
bably derived from cęmbu, or Brenuous ; as 
Areng, Arengtb, flrew, ftrite, freut, ſtroke, 
Ari pe, ftrive, firife, firuggle, Bout, ſtrat, 
Areteb, ftrait, ftri, ftreight, that is, narrow, 
diftrainy Arch, diffreſs, tin „Heap, flream, 
Streamer, fh and, Arip tray, 
ftride, fraddle. 

Se in kke manner «mply ſtrength, but in a 
leſs degree, ſo much only as is ſuſficient to pre- 
ſerve What has been already communicated, 
rather than acquire any new degree; as if it 
were derived from the Latin fo; for example, 
Hand, flay, that is, to remain, or to prop 3 af 
Aay, that is, to eppoſe; Hop, to fluff, Nie, to 
Fay, that is, to ſtop; a fav, that is, an obſtacle; 
flick, fut, flutter, flammer, Bagger, ftick/ey 
flick, flake, a ſharp pale, aud any thing depoũted 
at play; fock, fem, ting, tofting, fink, fhirch, 
Aud, Bunchion, ub, {ubble,to lab up, umg., 
whence fumble, Halt. te falt, Rep, to lam 
with the teet, whence to amp, that is, to make 
an impreſſion and a ſtamp; fow, to fSow,' ts 
beftew, flewarg, or ſteward, Head, ea 
tedfaft, fable, a fable, aftall, fool, Hu, foals 
lage, ſtage, Hill, adjective, ano fill ady. Hale, 
ftout, flurdy, fad, frat, flallion, fi, fart 
dead, to flarve with hunger or cold ; fone, 
ſteel, fern, ftanch, to flanch, blood, ta fare 
Arp, ls flair, ftandard, a ſtated meature, 
/tacely. In all theſe, and perhaps ſome others, 
i denvte ſomething firm and fixed. | 
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rugg/e, range, 
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I, ſplit, ſplinter, [pill, 
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Thr imply a more violent degree of motion, 
as throw, thruſt, throng, throb, through, threat, 
threaten, tbrall, throws. 

Mr imply ſome ſort of obliquity or diſtortion, 
as wiy, fo wreath, ure, wreſtle, wring, 
wrong, wrinch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, 
wrath, wreak, wrack, wretch, wriſt, wrap. 

Sw imply a ſilent agitation, or a loſter kind 
of lateral mation; as ſway, ſwag, to ſway, 
Swagger, ſwerve, ſweat, ſweep, ſwill, ſwim, 
Swing, ſwift, ſweet, ſwitch, ſwinge. 

or is there much difference of ſ in ſmooth, 
ung, ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite, which ſignifies the 
Tame as to ffrike, but is a ſofter word; ſmall; 
ſmell, ſmack, ſmotber, ſmart, a ſmart blow pro- 
perly ſignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke, as with an 
originally filent motion implied in /m, proceeds 
to à quick violence, denoted by ar ſuddenly 
ended, as is ſhewn by 7. 
_ Cr denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, as 
In cleave, clay, cling, climb, clamber, clammy, 
elaſy, ro claſp, to clip, to clich, cloak, clog, 
rleſe, 10 elſe, acled, a clot, as à ciet ol blood, 
elouted cream, a clutter, a cluſter. 
Sp imply a kind of diſſipation or expanſion, 
eſpecially a quick, one, particularly if there be 
an , as if it were from /pargs or ſe pa : for 
example, Ae. ſprigs ſprout, prin- 


tt, ſputter, ſpatter. 
St denote a kind Tant fall, or a leis 


| obſervable motion; as in ſlime, ide, Jip, 


Mipper, Ax, feigbe, flit, flow, flack, flight, 
Ring, flap. 

And ſo likewiſe 3/5, in cra/>, raſh, gaſh, 
Aa, claſb, laſh, pI plaſh, traſh, — 
lomething acting more nimbly and ſharply. But 
1%, in cruſh, ruſh, Cub, fuſb, buſt, bruſh, 
buſh, puſh, imply tomething as acting more 
obtuſcly and dully. Yet in both there is indicat- 
ed a ſwift and ſudden motion not inſtantane- 
ous; but gradual, by the continued ſound /. 


- * Thasin fling, Ning, ding, ſwing, cling. ſing, 


wring, /ting, the tingling of the termination 
*g, and the ſharpneſs of the vowel i, imply the 
continuation of a very lender motion or tre- 


mour, at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſud- 


denlx interrupted. But in rink, wink, ſink, 
elink, chink, think, that end in a mute con- 
ſonant, there is alſo indicated a ſudden ending. 

If there be an J, 28 in jingle, tingle, tinkle, 
mingle, ſprinkle, twinkle, there is implied a 
frequency, or iteration of ſmall acts. And the 
ſame frequency of acts, but leſs ſubtile by rea- 
ſon ofthe clearer vowel a, is indicated in jang/e, 
tangle, ſpangle, mangle, wrangle, brangle, dan- 
Fir ; as ao in nume, grumble, jumble. But 
at the fame time the clele u implies ſomething 
obſcure or obtunded ; and a congeries of conſo- 
nants i, denotes a confuſed kind of rolling or 


tumbling, as in ramble, 1 2 


wamble, amble ; but in the 
acute. 

In »imbBle the acuteneſs of the vowel denotes 
celerity. In ſparkle, ſp denotes diſſipation, ar 
an acute crackling, & a ſudden interruption, / a 
frequentiteration; and in like manner in /priu- 


e there is ſomething 


ke, unleſs in may imply the fubtilty of the diffi, 
pated guttules. Thict and thin differ in that the 
former ends with an obtuſe conſonant, and the 
latter with an acute. | 

In like manner, in ſqueet, ſqueak, Hgueal, 
fquail, brawl, wrau!, aun, ſpaul, ſereeh, 
tick, forill, Mar p, ſbrivel, wrinkle, crack, 
craſh, claſh, . plaſh, cruſh, buſh, bifſek, 
fe, whiſky 155 jar, hurl, curl, whirl, buz, 
buſile, ſpindle, dwindle, twine, twiſt, and ip 
many more, we may obſerve the agreement of 
ſuch ſort of ſounds with the things ſignified ; 
and this ſo frequently happens, that ſcarce any 
language which I know can be compared wi 
ours. So that one monoſyllable word, of which 
kind are almoſt all ours, emphatically expreſſes 
what in other languages can ſcarce be explained 
but by compounds, or decompounds, or ſome- 
times a tedious circumlocution. OY 

We have many words borrowed 

from the Latin ; but the greateſt part 
of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French; as, grace, 
face, elegant, elegance, reſemble, 

Some verbs which ſeem borrowed 
from the Latin, are formed from the 
preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſu. 
pines. 
From the preſent are formed end. 
expend, * 1 conduce, conduco; 
deſpiſe, deſpicio; approve, approbo z 
conceive, concipio. | 

From the ſupines, /upplicate, ſuppli- 
co; demunſtrate, demonſtro ; diſpoſe, 
diſpono ; expatiate, expatior ; ſuppreſe, 
ſupprimo ; exenpr, eximo, - 


Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis 
goes too far in queſt of originals. Many of 
theſe which ſeem ſelected as immediate de- 
ſcendants from the Latin, are apparently 
French, as,conceive, approve, expoſe, exempt. 


Some words — French, not de- 
rived from the Latin, we have trans- 
ferred into our language; as, garden, 
garter, bukler, to advance, to ch. to 
plead, from the French farden, jartier, 
bouclicy, avancer, cryer, pla ider; though, 
indeed, evea of theſe part is of Latin 
original, | 

As to many words which we havein common 
with the Germans, it is doubtful whether the 
old Teutons borrowed them ſrom the Latins, or 
the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them 
from ſome common original; as wine, Minum; 
wind, ventus; went, veni; way, via; wal/, 
vallum; wal/aw, volvo; Gl, vellus 1 will, 
volo; worm, vermis ; worth, virtus; Waſp» 


— 


veſpa; day, dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, 
Tawiew; yoke, jugum, Cibyeg; over, upper, 
ſuper, imp; am, ſum, % ; break, frango ; 
wh volo ; blow, flo. I make no doubt but the 

eutonick is more ancient than the Latin: and 
it is no leſs certain, that the Latin, which bor- 


rowed a great number of words not only from 


the Greek, eſpecially the ZEolick, but from 
other neighbouring languages, asthe Oſcan and 
others, which have long become obſolete, re- 
ceived not a few from the Teutonick. It is cer- 
tain, that the Englifh, German, and other Tey- 
tonick languages, retained ſome derived from 
the Greek, which the Latin has not; as ax, 
achr,mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tachter, mickle, 
mingle, moon, car, grave, graff, to grave, t9 
Serape, whole, from afim, Alla, web, 
Suyarhp, Kinde, Ae, l, Eee 
7;,49u, Sg. Since they received theſe imme - 
d.atelyfrom the Greeks, without the interven- 
tion of the Latin language, why may not 
other words be derived immediately from the 
ſame fountain, though they be likewiſe found 
among the Latins? 


Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form 
borrowed words, however long, into 
monoſyllables; and not only cut off 
the formative terminations, but cro 
ped the firſt ſyllable, eſpecially in 
words beginning with a vowel; and 
rejected not only vowels in the middle, 
but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker 
ſound, retaining the ſtronger, which 
ſeem the bones of words, or changing 
them for others of the ſame organ, in 
order that the ſound might — 
the ſofter; but eſpecially tranſpoſing 
their order, that they might the more 
zeadily be pronounced without the 
intermediate vowels. For example 
in expendo, /perd; exemplum, ſample ; 
excipio, ſcape; extraneus, range; 
extractum, fretch'd; excrucio, to 
Screw; exſcorio, to ſcour; excorio, 
4 ſcourge; excortico, #0 ſcratch; and 
others heginning with ex: as alſo, 
emendo, 1% mend: epiſcopus, Hep, 
in Daniſh 6j/p: epitels, piftle ; hoſpi- 
tale, /pitrle; Hiſpania, Spain; hiſ- 
toria, flory, | 


Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and 
ſome evidently miſtaken. 

The following are ſomewhat harder, A7-x- 
ander, Sander; Eliſabetha, Betty ; apis, Gee; 
aper, bar; þ pafling into &, as in %, and 
by cutting off a from the beginning, which is 
reſtored into the middle; but for the old a7 or 
bare, we now fay bear ; is for lang, long, for 
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bain, bane ; for flane, lone, ap braun, 
P, being changed into 5 and z tran poſed, as in 
a per, and g changed into ww, as in pignus, 
pawn ; lege, law ; anorif, fox, cutting off the 
beginning, and changing p _ as in pellis, 
a fell; pullus, a foal; pater, faiber ; pavor, 
fear; polio, file; pleo, impleo, , full ; 
piſcis, 5 and trauſpoſing o into the middle, 
which was taken from the beginning; apex, @ 
piece; peak, pile: zophorus, freeſe ; muſtum, 
Aum; deſenſio, fence ; dilpenfator, ſpencer ; 
aſculto, eſcouter, Fr. ſcout ; exſcalpo, /crape ; 
reſtoring / inſtead of r, and hence ſcrap, ſcrablez 
ſcrauul; exculpo, ſcoop ; exterritus, Hart, ex- 
tonitus, attonitus, fonn'd : ſtomachus, aw: 
ofendo, fined ; obſtipo, flop: audere, dare; ca- 
vere, ware, whence a-ware, beware, wary; 
warm, warning ; for the Latin v conſonant 
formerly ſounded like our ww, and the modern 
ſound of the v conſonant was formerly that of 
the letter /, that is, the ZEolick digamma, 
which had the ſound of ꝙ, and the modern ſound 
of the letter F was that of the Greek ꝙ or pb: 
ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, fore, and hence, W nds 
forraw, ſerrowful ; ingenium, engine, ginz 
ſcalenus, /eaning, unleſs you would rather de- 
rive it from Aν whence inclino; infundi- 
bulum, funnel: gagates, jert, projeftumy 0 
yer forth, a jetty ; cucullus, a cow. 
here are ſyncopes ſome what harder; from 
tempore, time; from nomine, name, domina, 
dame; as the French homme, femme, nom, from 
homine, femina, homine. Thus pagina, 
page: eilnguey, pot; au, cup ; cantharus, 
'can ; tentorium, tent ; precor, prey ; præda, 
prey: ſpecio, ſpeculor, /py plico, ply; im- 
plico, imply ; replico, reply ; complico, rome 
ply ; ſedes epiſcopalis, ſee. | e 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that the 
number of the ſyllables may de leſſened ; 48. 
amita, aznt ; ſpiritus, ſprigbt; debitum, debt; 
dubito, doubt! ; comes, comitis, count; cleri- 
cus, clerk; quietus, quit, quite”; acquieto, 
to acquit ; ſeparo, to ſpare ſtabilis, ftadle; 
ſtabulum, fable; pallacium, palace, place ; 
rabula, rail, raw!, wraul, draw!l, rable, bra- 
ble ; quæſito, gueſt : 

As alſo a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a 
ſofter ſound, or even a whole ſyllable, rotundus, 
round ; fragilis, frail ; ſecurus, ſure ; regula, 
rule ; tegula, tile ; ſubtilis, ſubtie; nomen, 
noun; decanus, dean; computo, count; ſubi- 
taneus, ſudden, ſoon ; ſuperare, to ſoar ; peri- 
culum, peri/ ; mirabile, marvel ; as magnus, 
main ; dignor, deign ; tingo, fain ; tinctum, 
taint ; pings, Jr's prezdari, reach. 

The contraction may ſeem harder, where 
many of them meet, as xvgiaud;, kyrk, church; 
preſbyter, pri; facriitanus, ſexton ; trango, 
tregi, break, breach ; fagus, Enya, beech, f 
changed into 6, and g into ch, which are letters 
near 2 kin ; frigeſco, freeze, frigeſco, ſi eib, ſe 
into , as above in &i/bop, fb, ſo in ſcapha. 
A. rip, and refrigeſco, refreſh ; but vireſco, 
freſh; phlebotamus, fleam; bovina, beef; vitu- 
lina, veal ; ſeutifer, Hure, peuitentia, pe- 


bated Hite ith. OT EIS 
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to bear a burden, from fero ; but to bear 
whence dirth, born, dairn, come from pario ; 
and a bear, at leaft if it be of Latin original, 
from fera. Thus perch, a fiſh, from perca } 
but perch, a meaſure, from pertica, and like- 


nance; ſanctuarium, ſon duty ſentry; quæſitio, 
che: uiſituo, 42 anguilla, ce/ ; in- 
tula, e, ile, and, iland; inſuletta, er, itet, 
eg bt, and more coutractedly cy, whence Ow/- 
ney, Ruley, Eley; examidare, to ſcan ; namely, 
by rejecting from the beginning and end e and o, 
according to the uſeful manner, the remainder 
aamin, which the Saxons, who did not uſe x, 
writ en, or ſeamen, is couiratted into ſcar; 
as fram dominus, don; nomine, un: abo- 


mine, ban; and indeed apumr examen, they 


turned into /ciame ; for which we lay /warme, 
by inſerting r to denote the murmuring ; the- 
Taurus, fore ; ſedile, fool; du rie, wet; ſudo, 
Seweat ; gaudiam, gay ; jocus, J: ſuccus, 
vice; catena, chain ; caligula, 7 chauſe, 
chauſſe. Fr. 5%, extinguo, anch, ſquench, 


pench, flint; foras, forth; ſpecies, ſpice; recito, 


read; adjuvo, aid; alen, vum, ay, age, ever; 
floccus, heck; excerpo, /crape, ſcrabble, ſeraw!; 
extravagus, Hray, ffraggie; collectum, clot, 
clutch ; colligo, ccil ; recolligo, recoil; ſevero, 
fwear ; ſtridulus, />rii/ ; procurator, proxy ; 


pulſo, e ; calamus, a guil/; impetere, 10 


in peach; augeo, 2uki, wax ; and vaneſco, 
vanui, wane ; ſyllabate, ts ſpe// ; puteus, pit; 
um, corr ; Ccomprimo, cramp, rump, 
crmple, erinkle. « 
Some. may ſcem harſher, yet may not be 
rejected, . for it at laſt appears, that ſome of 
them are devived from proper names, and there 


axe others whoſe etymology is ackaowledged by 


every body; as, Alexander, Elick, Scander, 
Sarder. Sandy, Sauny; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, 
Eliſabetb, Betty, Bi, Margareta, Margaret, 
Marget, Meg, Peg: Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, 
Alalkin, Meawkin, Mawkes; Mathzus, Mattha, 
' Matthew ; Martha, Mar, Pat; Guliclmus, 
BWilbelmus, | Girelamo, Guillaume, William, 
Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wicken, Wicks, Weeks. 
Thus cariophyllus, flos ; gerafilo, Ital. giri- 
fice, gilofer, Fr. gillifower, which the vulgar 
call Meter, as it derived from the month 
Fuly ; petrolelinum, pate: portulaca, pur. 


Ain; cydoniumy glace, cydoniatum, d- 


deny ; perſicum, peach ; eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to ear-wig, as it it took its name 
from the car; annulus geminus, à gimmal, or 
gimbal-ring; and thus the word gimbalandgum- 
bal is trausterred to other things thus inter- 
woven; quelques choſes, kick/haws. Since the 
origin ot thele, and many others, however 
forced is evident, it ought to appear no wonder 
to any one if the ancieats have thus disfigured 
many, eſpecially as they ſo much affected mo- 
noſyllables; and to make the found the foſter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, 
changing, tranſpofing, and ſottening them. 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin; 1 
do not mean to ſay, that many of them did not 
immediately come tous ſcom the Saxon, Danith, 
Dutch, and Teutouick lauguages, and other 
dialects, aud fome taken more lately from the 
French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The ſame. word, according to its different 
Lignitications, olteu has a different origin ; as, 


wiſe to perch, To ſpell is from /yllaba : ＋ 
ſpell, au inchantment, by which it is betiev 
that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands that 
none can paſs them againſt the maſicr's will, 
from expe/l;; and Spell, a meſſenger, from, 
1. whence g He, gad I peil, or god-ſpell. 
us freeſe, or freeze, from 7 N ; but 
Freeze, an architeQonick word, from zopborus; 
but, free/e, for c/oth, from Frizia, or perhaps 
from ſrigeſco, as being more fit than any other 
tor keeping out the cold. X 
There are many words among us, even 
monoſyllables, compounded of two or more - 
words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead of compounds, 
and compriſing the fignification of more words 
than one ; as, from /erip and roll comes ſcro!!; 
from proud and dance, prance ; from '{ of the 
verb lay or am and out, 1s made four ; from 
font and bardy, flurdy; from ſp of ſpit or ſpew, 
and ext, comes// p#«t; from the lame ſ with the 
termination i, is /pin; and adding out, ſpin out: 
and to the Tame /p, with it, is pi, which 
only differs from /p2ut in that it is ſmall, and 
with leis aoi!le an torce; but {pg@#er is, becauſe 
of the obſcure v, ſomething between pit and 
Jpout : and by reaſon of adding , it intimates a 
quent iteration and noiſe, but obſcurely con- 
fuſed ; whereas patter, on account of the 
ſharper and clearer vowel 4, intimates a more 
diſtin noiſe, in which it chiefly differs from 
ſputter, From the ſame /p, and the termination 
art, comes /park, ſignifying a fingle emiſſion of 
fire with a noiſe :; namely, /, the emiſſion, ar 
the more acute noiſe, and & the mute con ſonant, 
intimates its being ſuddenly terminated ; but 
adding 4, is made the frequentanve pure. 
The ſame /p, by adding , that is /pr, implies 
a more lively impetus of diffuſing or expanding 
itſelt ; to which adding the termination ing, it 
becomes ſpring : its vigour {pr imports, its 
tharpneſs the termination ing, and laltly in 
acute and tremulous, ends in the mute con- 
ſonant g, denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary fignitt- 
cation, of a fingle, not a complicated exilition, 
Hence we call /prizg whatever has an claſtick 
force; as alſo a fountain of water, and thence 
the origin of any thing: and to ſpring, to ger- 
minate, and /pring, one of the tour ſeaſons. From 
the ſame /r and ot, is formed ſpreut, and with 
the termination ig, Jp' ig; of which the follow- 
mg, for the molt part, is the difference: ſprout, 
of a groſſer ſound, imports a tatter or grotler 
bud; /prig, of a ſl:nJerer ſound, denotes a 
ſmaller ſhoot. In like manner, from fr of the 
verb fr ive, and cut, comes frout, and firur. 
From the ſame fr, and the termination gg is 
made fruggle; and this g/ imports, but with» 
out ay great noiſe, by reafon of the obſcure 
ſound of the vowel 2. In like manner, from 


throw and roll is made 5rul; and almoſt in tit 


fame ſenſe is tr undle, from thiow or hr, and 


yundle, Thus gre — — is compounded 
of grave and = trudge from tread or 
trot, drudge. 7 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to 
diſcover great ſagacity and great ex- 
travagance, an ability to do much 
_ defeated by the deſire of doing more 
than enough. Tt may be remarked, 


1. That Wallis derivations are 


often ſo made, that by the ſame li- 
cence any language may be deduced 
from any other. 

2, That he makes no diſtinction 
between words immediately derived 
by us from the Latin, and thoſe which 
bein ied from other languages, 

can * ore afford no example of the 

nius of the Engliſh language, or its 

s of derivation, | 

3. That he derives from the Latin, 
often with great harſhneſs and vio- 
lence, words apparently 'Teutonick ; 
and therefore, according to his own 
declaration, probably older than the 
tongue to which he refers them. 

4. That ſome of his derivations are 
apparently erroneous, | 3 

SYNTAX. 
The eftabliſhed practice of grammarians re- 


quires that I ſhould here treat of the Syntax; 
dut our language has ſo little iuflection or va- 


riety of terminations, that its conſtruction 


neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis, 
theretore, has totally neglected it; and Fonſor, 
whoſe deſire of following the writers upon the 
learned languages made him think a ſyntax in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary, has publiſhed ſuch petty 
oblervations as were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, 
agrees with the nominative in number 
and perſon; as, Thou fieft from good; 
He runs ts death. | 

Our adjectives and pronouns are in- 
variable. 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun po 
ſeſſive is in the genitive; as, His father's 
glory; T he ſun's heat. 

Verbs tranſitive require an oblique 
caſe: as, He loves me; You fear him. 

All prepoſitions require an oblique 
caſe: as, He gawe this ta me; He took 
. this from me; te at this of me; He 
cane with me, 
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Lela godh, 


| deſcant, L 


o, as, willow, wallow, excep 


PROSODY.. 


It is common forthoſe that deliver the gram- 
mar of modern languages, to omit the Proſody. 
So that of the Italians is by Baomattei; 
that of the French by Deſmarais ; and that of 
the Engliſh by Wallis, Cooper, and even by 
Jonſon, though a poet, But as the laws of 
metre are included in the idea of grammar, L 


have chought proper to inſert them, 


Profody compriſes orthcepy, or the 
rules of pronunciation; and 
metry, or the laws of verſiſication. 
PxonuUNCIAaT1iON is juſt, when 
every letter has its proper ſound, and 
when every ſyllable has its proper ac- 
cent, or, which in Engliſh verfification 
is the ſame, its proper quantity. 


The ſounds of the letters have been already 
explained; and rules for the accent or quaa- 
tity are not eaſily to be given, being ſubject to 
inaumerable exceptions. Such however as L 


have read ot formed, I ſhall here propoſe, 


1. Of diffyllables, formed by af- 
fixing a termination, the former ſyl- 
lable is commonly accented, as ch:ld- 
. Ringdim, adde, diled, toilſime, 

„ſcefer, fairer, foremoſt, Zalouz 

l dly, meebly, artiſt, 
2. Diilyllables formed by prefixing 
a FG Uable to the radical . have 
commonly the accent on the latter; 
as, to bege!, to beſem, to beffotosz. 

3. Of diſſyllables, which are at once 
nouns and verbs, the verb has com- 
monly the accent on the latter, and the 
noun on the former ſyllable; as, to 

defeant ; to cements a ciment; 
to contritt, a comtradts © * 
This rule has many exceptions. Though 


verbs ſeldom have their accent on the former, 
yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable ; 


as detigbt, perfiime. 


4. All diſſyllables ending in u, as 
criinny; in cur, as, labour, fewenr; in 
t alliw; 
in le, as battle, bible; in 6, as hans; 
in cl, as cambrich, cafſuck; in ler, as 
to batier; in age, as colirage; in en, 
as ſiſlen; in et, as quiet; accent the 
former ſyllable. = 3 
5. Diſſyllable noun in , as can- 

her, butter, have the accent on the 


former ſyllable, 
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6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in 
a conſonant and e final, as compriſe, 
ſcape; or having a diphthong in the 
laſt ſyllable, as appenſe, reveal; or 
ending in two conſonants, as at!c»d; 
have the accents on the latter ſyl- 
Iable. $57 Ag 
7. Diſlyllable nouns having a diph- 
thong in the latter ſyllable, have 
commonly their accent on the latter 
ſyllable, as plane; except words in 
"ain, chain, mountain. 

8. Triffyllables formed by adding 
a termination, or prefixing a ſyllable, 


retain the accent of the t dical word; h 


as, lOvelineſi, tinderieſi, contemmer, 
-wappmer, phy fical, b-ſpditir, com- 
mentmg, commendings aſſurance, 


9 Triflyllables ending in ont, as 


gracious, arduns; in al, as capital; 


in n, as mention; accent the firſt. 
10. Triffylables ending in ce, ert, 
and ote, accent the firſt ſyllable, as 


rduslenance, cuntinence, armament, in- 


inen, el-gamt, £7 0pegate, except they 
be derived , from words baving the 
, Accent on the laſt, as emu ce, ac- 
quainiance; or the middle ſyllable 
hath a vowel before two conſonants, 

11. Triflyllables ending in 5, as 


lig, Weeifyy loony, vieh. ſubſidy, 


commonly accent the firit ſyllable. 


12. Triſſyllables in x or % accent 
the hrſt fyllable, as legible, theatre, 


except di/ciple, and ſome words which 
have a poſition, as example, -p:/tle, 
13. Triſſyllables in ade commonly 


accent the firſt ſyllable, as pleni- 


ide. : 
14. Triſſyllables ending in ator or 
aon, as createur, or having in the 


middle ſyllable a diphthong, as en- 


dlreawour; Or a vowel before two con- 


ſonants, as dome/tick; accent the mid- 


dle ſyllable. 


15. Triflyllables that have their 


accent. on the laſt ſyllable are com- 
monly French, as acquieſce, repartce, 
. magazine or words formed by prefix- 
ing one or two ſyllab'es to an acute 
{yllable, as in mati re, over burge, 

-- 16, Polyſyllables, or words cf more 

than three ſyllables, follow the accent 


— 


of the words from which they are de- 


rived, as arrogating, cOntinencyy in- 
cautineutly. commendable; com miuinica- 
bleneſs, We ſhould therefore ſay 4% 
putablo, indiſputable, rather. than 4% 
putable, indiſputable ;' and adveriiſe. 
ment, rather than advertiſement. 

17. Words in n have the accent 
upon the antepenult, as /a/vdtiony 
perturbation, concòction; words in arzur 
or ar on the penult, as dedicaror, 

18 Words ending in e commonly 
have the accent on the firſt ſyllable, 
as amicable, unleſs the ſecond ſy lable 
ave a vowel before two conſonants, 
as combuſtible. 

19. Words ending. in os have the 
accents on the antepenult, as axori- 
ous, voliiþtunur. at t 

20. Words ending in have their 
accent on the, antepenult, as pru/il/a« 
nimity, acłtvig. ö 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or 
'infallible, but propoſed as uſetu!. Almoſt every 
rule of every language has its exceptions ; and 
in Engliſh, as in other-tongues, much muſt be 
Jearaed by example and authority. Perhaps 
more and better rules may be given that hate 


of 


eſcaped my obſervation. . 


Veep s:1FICATION is the arrange. 
ment of a certain number of ſyllables 
according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verſes are either 
jambick, as aloft, create; or trochaick, 
as holy, lofty. 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes 
verſes ; 
Of four ſyllables, _ 
.. Moſt good, moſt fair, 
Or things as rare, 
Jo call you's ioſt; 

For all the coſt 

Words can beſtow, 
So poorly ſhow 

Upon your praiſe, 

That all the ways 
Senſe hath, comes ſhort. Dray tor. 
With raviſh'd ears | 


"The monarch hears. "Dryden. 


ENGLISH TON GU E. 


| CN Bu, wy #1 Sts Confining on all three; with triple 
This while we are abroad, e boanna wut nl T* 
Shall we not touch our lyre? Whence all things, though remotes \,- 
Shall we not ſing an ode; \ are view'd around, 
Or ſhall that holy fire, | And thither bring their andulating 
In us that trongly glow'd, ſound. 
In this cold air expire? The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of 
Wer, . 
Though in the utmoſt peak, "_ Plac'd « on the ſummit of a lofty tower; 
„ | A while we do remain, A thouſand winding entries long and 
Amongſt the mountains bi- ak, wide i Faro 225 
Exxpos'd to leet and rain, Receive of freſh reports a flowing 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, „renn wi RA 
1s exerciſe our vein. A thouſand crannies in the walls are 
| made; ni 
What though bright Phazbus' beams Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, trade. | 2 
And though the princely Thames is built of brafs, the better to dil - 
Wich beauteous nymphs abound, * fuſe ins | 7 
And by old Camter's ſtreams The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply. 
Be many wonders found: _. the neus; | : 
| Where echoes in repeated echoes 
Yet many rivers clear. ' play: . 
Here glide in filver ſ\wathes, A mart for ever full; and open nighe 
And what of all moſt dear, and day. | , 
Buxton's delicious baths. Nor filence is within, nor voice ex- 
Strong ale and noble chear, re ſo. *. 
Taſſwage breem wiater's ſcathei. But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never 
ceaſe; | 
In places far or near, | Confus'd and chiding, like the hol- 
Or famous, or obſcure, low rote 
Where wholſom is the air, Of tides. receding from th' inſulted 
Or where the moſt impure, ſhore ; | 
All times, and every where, Or like the broken thunder heard 
The muſe is ſtill in ure. Droy. . fromfar, | 
When Jove to diſtance drives the roll 
| 2 ing war. | = 
One which is the uſual meafure The c — are 11d with a tumultuous 
or ſhort poems, PIO: 
Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or ent ting 
And may at laſt my weary age in: 


Find out the peaceful hermitage, A chorongh-fare of news: where ſome 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, deviſe | 


Where | may ſit, and nightly ſpell 1 ſome mingle truth 
Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doch 4 _ — MY 
Andev'ry herb that ſipꝭ the dew. The troubled air with empty ſounds 
Milton. they beat, | 
| Ingntent to hear, and eager to repeat. 
Of ten, which is the common meaſure = Dryden. © 
of heroick and tragick poetry, 
7 In all theſe meaſures the accents 
Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, - are to be placed on even ſyllables; © 
Betwixt heav n, earth, and Kies, there and every line conſidered by itſelf is 
ſands a place | more harmonious, as this rule is more 
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frialy obſerved. The variations ne- 


ceſſary to pleaſure belong to the art of 


poetry, not the rules of grammar, 


Our trochaick meaſures are 
Of three ſyllables, 


Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before dea 
Stops our breath: 
Other joys 
Are but toys. Valun Angler. 


Of five, : 
In the days of old, 


Stories plainly told, | 
Lovers felt annoy. Ol Ballad. 


Of ſeven, 


Faireſt piece of well form'd earth, 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


aller, 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to 
be placed on the odd ſyllables. 


Theſe are the meaſures which are now in 
uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, eight, 
and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllables, as Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion, 


Of * qr e ſkires their heads that bear 
o high, 

And farth' ſurvey their ſoils with an ambi- 
tious eye, 

Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs 
crouds, ; 

The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring 
clouds, | 


Eſpecial audience craves, effended with the 


throng, 

That the of all the reſt netlected was ſo long; 

Alledging for herſelt, when through the Saxons 
pride, , 

The | race of Brute to Severn's ſetting 

e 

Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did re- 
lieve 

Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every where 
did grieve. | 

And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by 
might) 

Vnto her ancient foe refign'd her ancient right, 

A conſtant maiden ſtill ſhe only did remain, 

The lait her genuine laws which ſtoutly did 


And N each one is prais'd for her pecullat 

things; 

So only . is rich, in mountains, meres, and 
ſprings, | 

And news herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous 
waſte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage 


grac'd, 
And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. 
And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath 


long way gone, : f 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would 


let alone 


His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables, 
were often mingled by our old poets, ſometimes 
in alternate lines, aud in alternate 
couplets. 

The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an Alex- 
—— is now only uſed to diverſiſy heroick 
INcs, 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to 
join 

The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 

The long majeſtick march, and en di- 
vine. f pr. 


The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the 
fixth ſyllable. 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken 
into a ſoft lyrick meaſure of verſes, conſiſting 
alternately of eight ſyllables and fix. 


She to receive thy radiant name, 


Selects a whiter ſpace, Fenton, 


When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 

That day, for come it will, that day 

Shall I lament to ſee, Lewis to Pope, 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whoſe body lent, 

Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. 

When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, 

What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine. Wiley. 


We have another meaſure, very quick and 
lively, and therefore much uſed in fongs, which 
may be called the anapeflict, in which the ac · 
cent reſts upon every third ſyHNable, 


May I govern my pifſions with abſolute ſwiy, 
And grow wiler and better as life wears away. 
Dr. Hope, 


ENGLISH 


Ia this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched 
from the firſt foot, as 


© Di6genes ſirly and proud, Dr, Pope. 


When preſent, we love, and when Sbſent 


agree, 
I think not of I'ris, nor I'ris of me. Dryden. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many com- 


dinations, and ſometimes by double endings, 


either with or without rhyme, as in the he- 
roick meaſure. 


"Tis the divini that ftirs within wt, 
"Tis heaven itſeſſ that points hereafter, 


And intimates eternity to man, Addiſon. 


So in that of eight fyllables, 


They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nor abounded. Prior. 


In that of ſeven, 


For reſiſtance I could "ep none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. 


In that of ſix, 


'Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 

A damſel lay deploring, 
Ali en a rock reclin'd. 


Glover. | 


Caz. 


TONGUE. 


In the anapeſtick, +» 


When terrible tempeſts afſail us, 
And mount1inous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But ful induſtry Reers right. Bad. 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be 


reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe. 


%. 


Oar verſification admits of few li- 
cences, except 2 Hualaplia, or elifion 
"of e in te before a vowel, as 1h cter- 
nal; and more rarely of e in e, as 
Vaccept;, and a Heri, by which 
two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one 
ſyllable, as,gueſtion, o fpecia'y or a word 
is contraſted by — of a 
ſhort vowel before 4 liquid, as av wn 
temp "rant, 


Thus have I collected ada and examples, by 
which the Engliſh language may be learned, 
if the reader be already acquainted with gram- 
matical terms, or taught by a maſter to thoſe 
that are more ignoraut. To have written a 


grammar ſor ſuch as are not yet initiated in the 
ichools, would have been tediousy and pers 
haps at laſt twweftetual, | 
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DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ABA 


Has, in the Engliſh language, three dif- 


ferent ſounds. The broad 1lound, as 
all, wall, The open, father, rather. 
The lender, or cloſe, is the peculiar @ of 
the Englith language. Of this found we 
have examples in place, face, waſte. 
1. A, an article ſet betore nouns of the 
ſingular number; 4 man, à tree. Before a 


-word beginning with a vowel, it is written 


4, as, an ox, an egg. 

2. A is ſometimes a noun; as, great A. 

3. A is placed before a participle, or parti- 

ci pial noun. A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 

4- A has a fignitication denoting proportion. 

Thelandlord hath a hundred 4 year. Addifor. 

5. A is uſed in burleſque poetry, to leagthen 

out a ſyllable, 

For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a. Dryd. 

6. A is ſometimes put torbe ; as, will à come, 
for will be come. 

7. A, in com poſition, ſcems ſometimes the 

French @, and ſometimes at, as aſide, afpope, 

aware, a-weary, a-trip. 

8. A is ſometimesreduudant; as ariſe, arouſe, 

awake ; the ſame with riſe, rouſe, wake. 

9. A, in abbreviations, ſtands tor artizm, or 

arts; as, A. M. artium magiſter or anno; 2s 

A. D. anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, 
generally ſhows that they have ſome relation 
to an abbey, as Abingdon. Gibſon. 

ABA'CK. ad. | trom back. | Backward. Sper. 

A' m_ US. /.( Lat. 

A counting-table. 
2. The uppermoſt member of a column. 

ABA'FT. a. [of abaxtan, Sax. From the 
torepart ot the ſhip, toward the ſtern. 

J ABA'LIENATE. v. 4. [ abaliens, Lat.] 
To make that another's which was our own 
betore. 

ABALIENA'TION ” { abalienatio, Lat.] The 
act ot giving up one's right to another. 

To ABA'NDON. v. 4. [abandonner, Fr. J 
1. To give up, reſign, or quit, . 
2. To deſert; to forlake. Saal. 


A B B 


3. To forſake; to leave. Spenſer, 
ABA'NDONED. part. 4. Corrupted in the 
' higheit degree. 
ABA' NDONMENT. Se | abandonnement, Fr. ] 
The act of abandoning, 
ABARTICULA'TION. / from ad, from, 
and articulus, a joint, Lat.] That ſpecies of 
articulation that has manifeſt motion. 
To ABA'SE. v.a. | abaiffer, Fr.] To caſt down, 
to depreſs, to bring low. Sidney. 
ABA'SEMENT. / The ſtate of being brought 
low; de preſſion. ' Ecelefiaſfticus. 
To ABA'SH. v. 4. [See Basnyru ri j-Tomake 
aſhamed. Milton. 
To ABA TE. v. a. | from the French abdatre. ] 
1. Tolefien; to diminith. Davies. 
2. To deject, or depreſs the mind, Dq. 
3. To let down the price in ſelling. 
4. {In common law } To abate a writ, id, by 
ſome exception, to deteat or overthrow it. 


Cowell, 

To ABA'TE. v. #. To grow lefs. 4. 
ABA“ TEMENT / | abatement, Fr. J. 
1. The act of abating. 8 Locke. 
2. The ſtate of being abated. Arbuth, 


— The ſum or quantity taken away by the 
act of abating. Locke. 
4. The cauſe of abating; extenuation, 

*. Atterbury. 

ABATER. / The agent or tauſe by which an 

abatement is procured. Arbuthndts . 

ABB. / The yarn on a weaver's warp: a term 
among clothiers. 

A'BBA.}/.[ Heb. ax] A Syriack word, which 
ſignifies father. 4... 

A'BBACY.J. | abbatia, Lat. I Therights, pats — 
ſeſſions, or privileges of an abbat- ye. 

A'BBESS./. | a65atif/a, Lat. aboey/e, Fe]. _ 
ſuperiour of a nunnery.. , 

A'BBEY, or ABBY. V [abbatia Lat) 74 
monaſtery of * perſons, whether men 
or women. * Shatbſp, 

A'BBEY-Luznzx.Ff. a flothful loiterer in a 
religious houſe, under pretence of retirement 
and auſterity. 

B 


Chambers. 


AB E 

A'BBOT. /. [in the lower Latin 28 .] The 
chief of a convent of men. 

To ABBRE'VIATE. v. a. | abbreviare, Lat.] 
1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts, without 
loſs of the main ſubſtance; to abridge. Bacon. 
2. To ſhorten, to cut hort. Brown. 

ABBREVIA'TION. / 

I. The act of abbreviating. 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as charac- 
ters ſignitying whole words. S<vift. 

ABBREVIA'TOR. / One who abridges. 

ABBRE'VIATURE. V [ abbreviatura, Lat.] 
1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgment. Taylor. 

ABBREUPOIR. [ [in French, a watering- 
place. ] Among maſons, the joint or juncture 
of two ſtones. | 

A, B, C, pronounced ad:ce. 

1. The alphabet. 
2. The little books by which the elements of 
reading are taught. Shakſpeare. 

To A'BDICATE. v. a. [abdico, Lat:] To 

ive up; to reſign: applied commonly to 
— right, or — - Addifen. 

ABDICA'TION. / | ab4icatio, Lat.] The act 
of abdigating ; refignation. Swift. 

A'BDICATIVE. a. That cauſes or implies 
abdication. 

ABDO'MEN. /. [ Lat. from 20, to hide] A 
cavity commonly called the lower venter or 
belly. It contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, 
ipleen, bladder, and is within lined with a 
membrane called the peritonæum. 

ABDO'MINAL. a. Relating to the ab- 

ABDO'MINOUS. domen. 

To ABDU'CE. v. a. Mo Lat. ] To draw 
to a different part; to withdraw one part from 
another. Brown. 

ABDU'CENT. a. Muſcles abducent ſerve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body, 


 ABDU'CTOR. /. [Lat.] The muſcle, which 


draws back any member. Arbuthnet. 


 ABECEDA'RIAN. / ¶ from the names of a, 


- 6, c. ] A teacher ot the alphabet, or firſt rudi- 
ments of literature. 
A'BECEDARY. a. Belonging to the alphabet. 
ABE'D. ad. _ a, for at, and bed. ] In bed. 
ABE'RRANCE. 2 / A deviation trom the 
ABE'RRANCY. right way; an errour; 
a miſtake. Glanville. Brown. 
ABE'RRANT, a. { from aberrans, Lat.] Wan- 
dering from the right or known way. 
ABERRA'TION. F. [| trom a Herratie, Lat. ] 


The act of deviating from the common or 


right track. Glanville. 
ABE'RRING. part. [aberro, Lat.] Going 
aftray ; wandering. Brown, 
To ABERU'NCATE. v. a. [awverwnco, Lat.] 
To pull up by the roots, 
To ABE“T. v. a. | from betan, Sax. I To puſh 
forward another, to ſupport him in his deſigus 
by connixance, encouragemeut, or help, Sp, 


ABE”CMENT. /. The act of abetting. 


ABE'TTER, or ABE'TTOR./. He chat abets; 


the ſupporter orencourager of another. Dyd. 
ABE'YANCE. / The right of fee-fimple lieth 
in aveyance; when it is all only ia the re- 


ABL 


membrance, intendment, and conſideration 
of the law. Cowell, 
To ABHO'R. v. a. [ abborres, Lat.] To hate 

with acrimony ; to loathe. Milton. 
ABHO'RRENCE., 
ABHO'RRENCY. / [79m ser.) 

1. The act of abhorring; deteſtation. Soth. 

2. The diſpoſition to abhor; hatred. Locke. 
ABHO'RRENT. a. | from a&bor.} 

1. Struck with abhorrence. Thomſon. 

2. Contrary to; foreign; inconſiſtent with. 

Dryden. 

ABHO'RRER, / [from aber.] A hater; a 

deteſter. Swift. 
To ABI'DE. v. . I abode or abid. [from au- 

bitgan, Sax, | 

1. To dwell in a place; not to remove. Ger. 

2. To dwell. Shakſp. 

3. To remain; not to ceaſe or fail. P/a/ms. - 

4. To continue in the ſame ſtate. South. 

5. To endure without offence, anger, or 

contradiction. Hall. 
To ABU'DE. v. 4. 

1. To uait for, expect, attend, await. Shak/p. 

2. To bear or ſupport the conſsquences of a 


thing. Milton. 
3. To bear or ſupport, without being con- 
quered. |  Wiodward. 
4. To bear without averſion. Sidney. 
5. To bear or ſuffer. Pope. 


ABUDER. / [ from abide. | The perſon that 
abides or dwells in a place. 


ABVDING./. — abide. | Continuance. Ra“. 


A'BJECT. a. | abje&us, Lat.] 
1. Mcan; worthleſs; baſe. Addiſon. 
2. Being of no hope or regard. Milt. 
3. Mean and deſpicable. Dryden. 
A'BJECT. / A man without hope. P/a/ms. 


Te ABI ECT. v. a. La icio, Lat. ] To throw away, 
ABJE'CTEDNESS. /. [trom abje#.j The 
ſtate of an ahject. | Boyle. 
ABJE'CTION. /. — abjeF..) Meanneſs of 
mind; ſervility; baſeneſs. Hooker. 
A'BJECTLY. ad. | from e.] In an abject 
manner; meanly ; baſely; fervilely. 
A'BJECTNESS. / | from alyjee. | Servility ; 
meanneſs. Green, 
ABILITY. /. { hadilite, Fr.) ; 
I. The power todoany thing, whether depen d- 
ing upon ſkill, or riches, or ſtrength. Sidney. 
2. Capacity; qualification; power. Dan. 
3. When it has the plural number, abilities, 
it frequently fignitics the faculties or powers 
of the mind. Rogers. 
ABINTE'STATE. a. [of as, from, and intefta- 
tus, Lat. ] A term ot law, implying him that 
inherits from a man, who, though he had the 
power to make a will, yet did not make it. 
ABJURA'TION. / [| trom re.] The act 
ot abjuring; the oath taken for that end. 
To AB[U'RE. v. a. [ abjuro, Lat.] 
1. To caſt off upon oath; to {wear not to do 
ſomething. Hate. 
2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a poſition 
upon oath. | 
To ABLA'CTATE. v. a. [A Lat.] Te 


wean from the breaſt, & 
© 


A3 O 


ABLACTA'TION. . One of the methods of 


ratting. 
ABLAQUEA'TION. /. 22 Lat.] 

The practice of opening the ground about the 

roots of trecs. Evelyn. 
ABLA'TION. V [ad/atio, Lat.] The act of 

taking away. 
A'BLATIVE. 2 [adlativus, Lat.] 

I. That takes away. * 

2. The fixth caſe of the Latin nouns. 
ABLE. @. { habile, Fr. habilir, Lat.] 

1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 

or knowledge, riches, or any other power of 

mind, body, or fortune. Bacon. 

2. Having power ſyfficient; enabled. South. 
To ABLE. v.. To make able; toenable. Shak. 
ABLE-BO DIE D. a. Strong of body. Addi/. 


To A'BLEGATE. v. a. [ ablego, Lat.] Toſend 


abroad upon ſome employment. 
ABLEGA'TION. /. from ad/egate. ] The act 
of ſending abroad. 
A'BLENESS. / [ from alle.] Ability of body; 
vigour; force. | Sidney. 
A'BLEPSY. / [a0xela, Gr.] Want of 
fight; blindneſs; unadviſedneſs. 
To A'BLIGATE. v. a. | abligo, Lat. ] To tie 
up from. 
ABLIGURI'TION./#.[ ab/iguritio, Lat.] Pro- 
digal expence on meat and drink. 
To A'BLOCATE., v. a. [ ableco, Lat.] To let 
out to hire. 
To ABLU DE. v.#. [abludo, Lat.] To be 
unlike. 
A'BLUENT. a. [ ab{uens, Lat.] That has the 
power of cleaning. 
ABLU'TION. / [ablutic, Lat.] 
1. The act of cleanſing, or waſhing clean. 
2. The water uſed in waſhing, Pope. 
3. The rinſing of chymical preparations in 
water. 
4. The cup given, without conſecration, to 
the laity in the popiſh churches. 
To A'BNEGATE. v.. I abnego, Lat. ITodeny. 
ABNEGATIONV | abnegatis, Lat. | Denial ; 
renunciation. ammond. 
ABNODA'TION. / [ abnodatio, Lat.] The 
act of cutting away knots from trees. 
ABNO'RMOUS. a. | abnormis, Lat.] Out of 
rule; irregular; miſhapen. 
ABO ARD. a. | from the French à bord, as 
aller a bord,envoyerg bord. |lnaſhip. Raleigh. 
ABO'DE. / [ from abide. } 
1. Habitation; dwelling. Waller. 
2. Stay; continuance in a place. Shakſp. 
3-Tomake AnoDps. Todwell; torefide. Dryd. 
To ABO DE. v.a. [See Bop. ] To foretoken 
or foreſhow ; to be a prognoſtick. Shatſp. 
ABO'DEMENT. / ¶ from to abode. ] A ſecret 
anticipation of ſomething future. Shakſp. 
7; ABO'LISH. v. 2. | from adoleo, Lat. 
1. To annul; to make void. Hooker. 


2. To put an end to; to _— ayw. 
ABO'LISHABLE. 2. [ from abolifh. That 
may be aboliſhed. 
ABO LISHER. V [from «46/j/+. ] He that 
doll 


£8. 
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ABO'LISHMENT.? FJ. 1 aboliſh.) The 
ABO'LITION. of aboliſhing, 
ABO'MINABLE. a. [% ii, Lat.] 
1. Hateful; deteſtable. Sw 
2. Unclean. Leviticus, 
3- In low and ludicrous language, it is a word 
of looſe and indeterminate cenſure. Shakſp. 
ABO MINABLENESS. / { from abominad/e.] 
The quality of beiug abomiaable; hateful- 
neſs; odiouſneſs. Bentley. 
ABO'MINABLY. ad. ¶ from abominable. | Ex- 
ceſſively ; extremely; exceedingly: in the ill 
ſenſe. Arbuthnot. 
To ABO'MINATE. v. a. [abominor, Lat.] 
To abhor, deteſt, hate utterly. Southern. 
ABOMINA”TION. / 


1. Hatred; deteſtation. Swift. 
2. The object of hatred. Genefis. 
3- Pollution; defilement. Shakſps 
4. The cauſe of pollution. 2 Kings. 


ABORIGINES. /. [Lat. ] The earlieſt inha- 
bitants of a country; thoſe of whom no ori- 
ginal is to be traced ;z as, the Weiſhin Britain. 

a [ abortio, Lat.] 

1. The act of bringing forth untimely. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. Arbuth, 

ABO! RTIVE. /. That which is born before 
the due time. Peacham. 


 ABO'RTIVE. a. [ abortivus, Lat.] 


1. Brought forth; before 'the due time of 
birth. L Shakſp. 
2. That fails for want of time. South. 
3. That brings forth nothing. Milton. 


ABO'RTIVELY. ad. { from abortive. ] Born 
without the due time; immaturely; untimely. 

ABO'RTIVENESS. / [ from abertive. ] The 
ſtate of abortion, 

ABO'RTMENT. / {from abort», Lat.] The 
thing brought forth out of time; an untime- 
ly birth. Bacen. 

ABO'VE. prep. | from 45 and bupan, Saxon 
boven, black. n 
1. Higher in place. Dryden. 
2. More in quantity or number. Excd. 
3. Higher in rank, power, or excellence. P/al. 


4- Superiour to; unattainable by. Swift. 

5. Beyond; more than. Locke. 

6. Too proud for; too high for, Pope. 
ABO'VE. ad. X 

1. Overhead; in a higher place. Bacon. 

2. In the regions of heaven. Pope. 

3. Before. yd, 


Dryd. 
ABOVE ALL. In thefirſtplace; chiefly. Dry. 
ABOVE-BOARD. In open fight ; without ar- 
tifice or trick. L' Eftrange. 
ABOVE-CITED. Cited before. Addiſon. 
ABOVE-GROUND. An expreſſion uſed tofige 
nify, that a man is alive; not in the grave. 
ABOVE-MENTIONED. Mentioned before. 
To ABO'UND. v. 3. | abunds, Lat. an,, 


French. ] 
1. To have in great plenty. Dryden. 
Po . 
Sax. | © 


2. To be in great plenty. 
ABO'UT. prep. [ abutan, or abuton, 

1: Round; turrounding; encircling. Dryd. 
2. Near to, Sen Jonſon, 
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4 Concerning; with regard to; relating to. 


Locke. 

4. Engaged in; employed upon. Taylor. 
ABO'UT. ad. * 1 

1. Circularly; in a round. Shak/p. 

2. In circuit; in compaſs. Shak/p. 


3. Nearly. Bacon. 
4. Here and there; every where. Fa. Q. 
5. With 79 betore a verb; as, about to fly; 
upon the point; within a ſmall time of. 

6. Round; the longeſt way, in oppoſition to 
the ſhort ſtraight way. Shakſp. 
7. To bring about; to bring to the point or 
ſtate defiredz as, be bas brought about his 
4 5s 

8. To come about; to come to ſome certain 

itate or point. 

9. Togo about a thing; to prepare to do it. 
A. Bp. for Archbiſhop. 

' ABRACADA'BRA. /. A ſuperſtitious charm 

- againſt agues. 

To ABRA'DE. v. a. | a5rads, Lat.] To rub off; 
to wear away from the other parts; to wear 
away by degrees. X 4, Hale. 

A'BRAHAM's BALM. / An herb. 

ABRA'SION. V | See ABaavs.} 

1. The act of abrading; the rubbing off. 

2. The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. | 
ABRE'AST. ad. [See Bzrasr.}] Side by 

fide; in ſuch a poſition that the breaſts may 

„bear againſt the ſame line. Shakſp. 
org ba E. v.a. | abreger, Fr. abbrevio, 
at. 2 

1. To make ſhorter in words, keeping till 

the ſame ſubſtance. 2 Macc. 

2. To contract ; to diminiſh ; to cut ſhort. 

| Locke. 
3. To deprive of; to cut off from. Shak/p. 
ABRIDGED OF. p. Deprived of; debarred 
from; cut ſhort. 
ABRI'DGER. /. | from abriage. | 
1. He that abridges; a ſhortener. 
2. A writer of compendiums or abridgments. 
ABRIUDGMENT,. /. | abregement, French. |] 


1. The epitome ot a larger work into a 


ſmall compaſs; a.compeud. Hooker. 
2. A diminution in general. Donne. 
3. Contraction; reduction. Locke. 


4. Reſtraint from any thing pleaſing. South. 
ABRO ACH. ad. | See To Bzoacn. | | 
1. In a poſture to run out. Swift, 
2. In a itate to he diffuſed or propagated. . 
ABRO'AD. ad. compound of @ and bread, ] 
1. Without coutinement; widely; at large. 


Milton. 
2. Out of the houſe. Shakſp. 
3- In another country. Hooker. 


4- In all directions; this way and that. Dryd. 
5. Without; not within. Hooker. 


To A'BROGATE. v. a. [abrego, Lat.] To 


take away from a law its torce; to repeal; to 
annul, Hooker. 
ABROGA'TION. / T abregatio, Lat.] The act 


of abrogating; the repeal of a law. Clarendon. . 


ABRU PT. a. [abruptus, Lat.] 


1. Brokea ; craggy. Thomſen. 
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2. Divided; without any thing intervening. 


a Milton. 

3. Sudden; without the cuſtomary or proper 
preparatives. Shak/p. 
4. Unconnected. Ben — 
ABRU'PTED. a. | abruptus, Lat.] Brokeu 
off ſuddenly. Brown. 


ABRU'PTION. / [abruptio, Lat.] Violent 
and ſudden ſeparation. Woodward. 
ABRUPTLY. ad. | See Arr. Haſtily; 
without the due torms of preparation. Sidney. 
ABRU'PTNESS, / | trom adrupr. } 
1. An abrupt manner; haſte; ſuddenneſs. 
2. UnconneReduels; roughnels; craggineſs. 
| Woodward. 
A'BSCESS./\.[ abſeefſus, Lat.] A morbid cavity 
in. the body. Arbuth. 
To ABSCIND. v. a. To cut off. 
ABSCTSSA. /. | Lat.] Part of the diameter of 
a conick ſection, intercepted between the ver- 
tex and a ſemiordinate. 


ABSCI'SSION /. [ as/ciffis, Lat.] 


1. The act of cutting ott. Wiſeman. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off. Brown. 


To ABSCO'ND. v. . | ab/conds, Lat. } To 
hide one's ſelf. ; 

ABSCO'NDER. /. [ from a&/cond. ] The per- 
fon that abſconds. 

A'BSENCE. / [See Ansexr.] 
1. The ſtate ol being ableat ; oppoſed to pre- 
ſence. Shatſpeare. 
2. Wantof appearance, in the legal ſenſe. Ag. 
3. Inattention; heedlefinets; neglect of the 
preſent object. Addiſen. 

A'BSENT. a. { abſens, Lat. ] 
1. Not prefent: uſed with the particle _ 

*ope. 

2. Abſent in mind; inattentive. Addiſon. 

To ABSE'NT. v. a. To withdraw; to forbear 
to come into preſence Shakſp. 

ABSENTE'E. /. He that is abſent from his ttu- 
tion, or employment, or country. Davies. 

ABSI'NTHIATED. p. [ trom a#/inthium, 
Lat.] Impregnated with wormwood. 

To ABSI'ST. v. x. [ab/iſts, Lat.] To ſtand 
oft; to leave off. 

To ABSO'LVE. v.-a. | abſolvs, Lat.] 
1. To clear; to acquit of à crime, in a judi- 
cial ſenſe, Sp. 
2. To ſet free from an engagement or pro- 
mile. Haller. 
3. To pronounce a fin remitted, in the ec- 


clefiathcal ſenſe. Pope. 

4. To tinith; to complete. Little uſed. 
A'BSOLUTE. a. | ab/o/utus, Lat. | 

1, Complete. Hoster. 


2. Unconditioual; as, an a&ſo/ute promite. 
South. 
3. Notrelative; as, ab/o/ute ſpace. Stilling ff. 
4. Not limited; as, 4% lutte power. Dryden. 
5. Potttive; certain. Shatkſpearc. 
A'BSOLUTELY\ ad. | trom at . 
1. Completely; without reſtriction. Sidnes. 


2. Without relation. Hooker. 
3. Without limits or dependance. Dryden. 
4. Without condition. Hot ker. 

Ailton, 


5. Peremptorily ; politively, 
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r eee e '| {from hoy rar 
. Completeneſs. 
8 Freedom from dependance, or limits. 
Claren. 
3. Deſpotiſm. Bacon. 
ABSOLU'TION. F. | abfolutiv, Lat. 1. 
Acquittal. Aylife. 
The remiſſion of fins, or penance. South. 
A'BSOLUTORY. a. [ a&ſolutorivs, wap 
That does abſalve. 
A'BSONANT, @. Contrary to reaſon. 
A'BSONOUS. a. [ abſonus, Lat.] Abſurd ; 


contrary to 1 Glanville. 
7. ABSO'RB. v. a. [ abſarbeo, Lat. preter. 
abfarbed ; ns pret. abſorbed, or abſorp. | 
<> To ſwallow up. Fhilips. 

' To fuck up. Harvey. 


ABSO' RBENT. /. {abforbens, Lat.] A me- 
dicine that, by the forttnets or-porotity of its 
parts, either eaſes the aſperities of pungent 
humours, or draws away ſuperfluous moitture 
in the body Quincy. 

ABSO'RPT. þ. [from abſorb. ] Swallowed up. 

ABSO RFT ON. / [ from abſorb. ] The act 
of ſwallowing u Burnct. 

T. ARS'TA'IN. v. x. { abftineo, Lat.] To for- 
bear; to deny one's lelt any gratification. 

ABSTE'MIOUS. a. [| abfemins, Lat.] Tem- 
perate ; ſober ; abſtinent. Arbuthnet. 

ABSTE'MIOUSLY. ad. | from abfemious. ] 
Temperately; ſoberly ; without indulgence. 

ABSTE'MIOUSNESsS. /. The quality of 
being abſtemious. 

ABSTE'NTION. /. [from a&/tines, Lat.] The 
att of holding of, or reſtraiuing. 

Ty ABSTE'RGE. v. a. [ abftergo, Lat.] To 
cleanſe by wiping 

ABSTE'RGENT. 
cleankng quality. 

To ABSTE'RSE. v. @. [See AnsTERGE, ] 

To cleanſe; to purity : not in ule. Brown. 

ABSTE'RSION. / | a&ferffo, Lat.] The att 
of cleanſing. Bacon. 
ABSTE'RSIVE. 4. [ from atfterge. ] That has 
the quality of abſterging or cleauting. Bacon. 

A'BSTINENCE. / [ abflinentia, Lat. 

1. Forbearance of any thing. Locke. 
2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary 
food. Shakſp. 

A'BSTINENT. 2. [ abfinens, Lat.] That 
uſes abitinence. 

To ABSTRA'CT. v. 2. | abftrabo, Lat.] 

To take one tking trom another. 
2. To ſeparate ideas. Locke. 
3- To reduce to an epitome. Watts. 

A'BSTRACT. 2. ad, Lat.] Sepa- 
rated from ſomething eiſe: generally uled with 
relation to mental perceptions z as, a&/ſtraft 
mathematicks. Wilkins. 

A'BSTRACT. / [from the verb.] 

1. A ſmaller quantity, containing the virtue 
er power of a greater. Shakſp. 
2. An epitome made by taking out the prin- 
cipal parts. IWatts. 
3. The ſtate of being abſtracted. Morton, 

ABSTRA'CTED. . a. | irom ara. 

1. Separated ; dizzoined, Milton, 


- 


a. Cleanſing ; having a 
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2. Refined ; purified. 

3- Abſtruſe, difficult. 
Abſent of mind. 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY. ad. With abſtraQtion ; ; 

imply ; ſeparately from all contingent cir- 


Dome. 


cumſtances. Dryden. 
3 A'CTION. V f abftra#is, Lat.] 
- The act of abſtraQting. Watts. 
— The itate of being abſtracted. 
3. Abſence of mind; inattention. - 
Diſregard of worldly objects. Pope. 
ABSTRA'CTIVE. a: [ trom abftra#. ] Hav- 
ing the power or quality of abſtrafting. 
ABS” TRA'CTLY. ad. [| from a&ftraet. | In an 
abſtract manner; abſolutely. Bentley. 
ABSTRA'CTNESS. . | trom abſftra8. |} Sub- 
tilty ; ſeparation trom all matter or common 
notions. Loc ke. 
9 URU'SE. a. | a>5fruſus, Lat. 1 
Hidden. Milton. 
4 Difficult ; remote from conception or 
- apprehenſ12n. Milton. 
ABSTRU'SELY. ad. Obſcurely ; not plainly, 
or obviouſly. 


ABS'TTRU'SENESS. / [from . J Diff. 


culty; obſc _ Hoyle. 
ABSTRU' SITY. 

I. Abftreſencta, . 

2. That which is abſtruſe. Brown. 


To ABSU'ME. v. a. [ abſumo, Lat.] To bring 
to an end by a gradual waſte. Hale. 
ABSU'RD. a. | abſurdus, Lat. ] 
1. Unreaſonable; without juugment. Bacon, 


2. Incouſiſtent; contrary to reaſon, South, 
ABSU'RDITY. / [from a&ſurd. ] 

1. The quality of being abturd. Locke, 

2. That which is abſurd. Addiſon, 


ABSU'RDLY. ad. | trom abſurd] W 
unreaſonably, Swift. 
ABSU'RDNESS. / The quality of being ab- 


furd; injudicioutneſs; impropriet 
ABU'NDANCE. /. [ abondance, Fr] 

1. Plenty. raſhaw, 

2. Great numbers. Addiſon. 

3- A great quantity. Raleigh, 


4. Exuberance; more than enough. Spenſer. 
ABU'NDANT,. a. | abandans, Lat.] 


1. Plentitul. Milton. 
2. Exuberaut. Arbuth. 
3. Fully ſtered: with ix. Burnet. 
a NDANTLY. ad.. | from abundant. | 
Iii plenty. Gene/is, 
2. Amply ; 


liberally ; more than ſufficient! 
To ABU'SE. v. a. [abutor, Lat.] In FA 
the verb, / has the ſound of z ; in the noun, 
the common tound 


1. To make an ill uſe of, 1 Cor. 
To deceive, to impoſe upon. Bacon. 

3. To treat with rudeneſs. - Sbak/pr. 
preg 5E. /. | trom the verb abuſe. ] 4 
The ill uſe of any thing. Hooker. 


k A corrupt practice; bad cuſtom. S. 

3. Seducement. Signey. 

4. Unjuſt cenſure; rude approach. Milton, 
_ SER. /. [ pronounced abuzxer. | 

. He that makes an ill uſe, | 

4 He that deceives, Denon. 
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3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs. 


4. A raviſher ; a violator. 


ABU'SIVE. a. from a6u/e.] 


I. Practifing abuſe. Pope. 

2. Containing abuſe. Roſcommon. 

80 Deceittul. .  , Bacon. 
ABU'SIVELY. ad. [from abuſe. ] 

1. Improperly ; by a wrong uſe. Boyle. 

2. Reproachtully. Herbert. 


To ABU'T. v. . Obſolete. [ aboutiy, to touch 
at the end, Fr.] To end at, to border upon ; 
to meet, or approach to. 

ABU'TMENT. / [from abzt. ] That which 
abuts, or borders upon another. 

ABY'SM. / e, old Fr.] A gulf; the 
Jame with 44%. Sbalſp. 

ABY'SS. /. [Au, Lat. dC&ve;, bottom- 
leſs, Gr.] 

1. A depth without bottom. Milton. 
2. A great depth ; a gulf. Dryden. 
3. That in which any thing is loſt. Locke. 
4. The body of waters ſuppoſed at the cen- 
tre of the earth. Burnet. 

„In the language of divines, hell. Reſc. 

AC, AK, or AKE. Being initials in the names 
of places, as Acton, ſignity an oak, from the 
S2x0n ac, an oak. Gibſon. 

ACA'CTA. /. [Lat. 

1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, be- 
ing ſuppoſed the infpifiated juice of a tree, is 
imitated by the juice ot iloes. Savary. 
2. A tree commonly fo called here. Miller. 

ACADE'MIAL.. a. [from academy. ] Relating 
to an academy. 

ACADE'MIAN. / | from acadeny. ] A ſcho- 
lar of au acadzmy or univerſity Wed. 

ACADE'NMICAL. a. [| academicus, Lat.] Be- 
longing v0 an univerſity. Wiiton. 

ACADEMI'CIAN. / | academicien, Fr.] The 
member of an academy. 

ACADE'MICK. / | irom academy.] A ſtu- 
dent ot an univeriity. WB 2 

ACADE'MICK. a. {| academicus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to an univerfity. Dunciad. 

A'CADEMIST. / | from academy. ] The 
metubet 6! an academy. Kay. 

A'CADEMY. /. (academia, Lat.] ; 

1. Ag audably or ſociety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of lome art. Shakſp. 

2. The place where iciences are taught. Oryd. 

3. An univerſity. 

4. A place of education, in contradiſtinction 

to cht univerſities or publick ſchools. 

ACA NTHUS. J. [Lat]. The herb bears- 
brecch. Milton. 

ACA XrALE'CTICKE. V | 2zarann'xTme;, Gr. ] 
A verle which has the complete number of 
ſyllables. f | 

To ACCE'DE. v. 2. [acceds, Lat.] To be 
added to; to come to. 

ToACCE'LERATE. v. a. [ accelere, Lat. ] To 
make quick; to haſter;toquickenmotion. Bag. 

ACCELERATION V [ acceleratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of quickeuing motion. 
2. The ſtate of the body accelerated. Hale. 

To ACCEND. v. 4. [accendo, Lat.] To 
kindle; to ſet oa fire. Decay of Pirty, 
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ACCE'NSION. F. [accenſo, Lat.] The act 
of kindling, or the ſtate of being kindled. 
Woodward. 
ACCENT. / [ accentus, Lat.] 
1. The manner of ſpeaking or pronouncing. 
2. The ſound of a ſyllable. Shakſp. 
3. The marks made upon ſyllables to regu- 
late their pronunciation, Holder. 
4- A modification of the voice, expreſſive of 
the ——— or ſentiments. Prior. 
To ACCENT. v. a. [from accentut, Lat.] 
1. To pronounce ; to ſpeak words with par- 
ticular regard to the grammatical marks or 


rules. Locke. 
2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in gene- 
ral. Motten. 


3. To write or note the accents. 
To ACCE'NTUATE. v. a. [accentuer, Fr.] 
To place the proper accents over the vowels, 
ACCENTUA'TION F. | trom accentuate. ] 
The act of placing the accent in pronunciation. 
ToACCE'PT. v. a. [ accipic, Lat.accepter, Fr.] 
t. To take with pleaſure; to receive kindly; 
to admit wich approbation. Dryden. 
2. In the language of the Bible, to accept per- 
fens, is to act with perſonal and partial regard. 
ACCEPTABILLITV. /. The quality of being 
acceptable. aylor. 
ACCE'PTABLE. a. [ acceptable, Fr.] Grate= 

ful; pleaſing. . 
ACCE'PTABLENESS. / [ from acceptable. ] 
The quality of being acceptable. rew. 
ACCE'PTABLY. ad. | trom acceptable.) In 
an acceptable manner. ' 25lor. 
ACCE'PTANCE. / | acceptance, Fr. | Re- 


ception with approbation. 


: Spenſer. 
ACCEPTA'TION. / | from wet: 


1. Reception, whether good or bad. Sidney. 
2. Good reception; acceptance. Raleigh. 
3. The ſtate of being acceptable ; regard. 
4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe. South. 
5. The meaning of a word, as it is commonly 
received. Bentley. 

ACCE'PTER. / C from accept. ] The perſon 
that accepts. | 

ACCEPTILA'TION. / [ acceptilatio, Lat.] 
The remiſſion of a debt by an acquittance 
from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of 
money which has never been paid. 

ACCE'PTION. V/ | acception, Fr. from ac- 
ceptio, Lat.] The received ſenſe of a word; 
the meaning: not in uſe. Hammond. 

ACCE'SS. / | accefſus, Lat. acces, Fr.] 

1, The way by which any thing may be ap- 
proached, Hammond. 
2. The means, or liberty, of approaching 
either to things or men, Milton. 
3. Increaſe enlargement; addition. Bacon. 
4. The returns or tis of a diſtemper. 

A*'CCESSARINESS./. Then conn] The 
{ate of being acceflary. 

A'CCESSARY. a. ¶ a corruption of acceſſory. ] 
That contributes to a crime without being 
the chief conſtituent of it. Clarend. 

ACCE'SSIBLE. a. | acceffivilir, Lat. acceſſible, 
Fr.] That may be approached. 4 * 

ACCE'SSION. / [ acceffie, Lat. acecdſion, Kr.] 
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1. Increaſe by ſomething added ; enlarge- 
ment; augmentation. "Rogers. 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one's ſelf 
to; as, acceſſion to a contederacy. 

3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's ac- 
cefſion to the throne. 

A'CCESSORILY. ad. ¶ from acceſſory. ] In 

tze manner of an acceflory. 

A'CCESSORY. a. Joined to another thing, 
ſo as to increaſe it; additional. Hooker. 

A'CCESSORY, /. {| accefforius, Lat. acc 
ere, Fr.] 

1. A mau that is guilty of a ſelonious of- 
tence, not principally, but by participation. 
2: That which doeg accede unto fome prin- 
Tipal fact or thing in law. 

A'CCIDENCE. . [a corruption of accidents, 
from accidentia, Lat.] The little book con- 
taining the firſt rudiments of grammar, and 
explaining the properties of the eight parts 
of ſpeech. * 

A CCIDENT. / [accidens, Lat.] - 

1. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be ſeparated from it, at leaſt in 
thought. Davies. 
2. In grammar, the property of a word. Holder. 
3. Thatwhich happens unforeſeen; caſualty ; 


chance. Hooker. 
ACCIDE'NTAL. / [ accidental, Fr.] A pro- 
perty noneflennal. Watts. 


ACCIDENTAL. a. f from accident.) 
1. Having the quality ef an accident; non- 
eſſential. Tillotſon. 
2. Caſual ; fortuitous ; happening by chance. 
ACCIDE'NTALLY. ad. | trom accidental. |] 
1. Atter an accidental manner. Harvey. 
2. Caſually ; fortuitouſly. Swift. 
ACCIDE'NTALNESS. /. | from accidental. ] 
The quality of being accidental. 
ACCI'PLIENT. / f accipiers, Lat. IA receiver. 
To ACCI'TE. v. a. | accite, Lat.] To call; 
to ſummon : not in uſe. Shakſp. 
ACCLA'IM. V | acclams, Lat.] A ſhout of 
praile ; acctamation: poetical. Milton. 
ACCLAMA'TION. / [ acc/amatio, Lat.] 
Shouts of applauſe. South. 
ACCLI'VITY. /. | from acc/ivzs, Lat.] The 
ſtee pneſs or (lope of a line inclining to the 
horizon, reckoned upward; as, the afcent ot 
a hill is the acc/ivity, the deſcent is the de- 
clivity. Ray. 
ACCLI'VOUS. @. [acclivzs, Lat.] Riſing 
with a ſlope. - 
To ACCLOYY. v. a. [See Ciov.] 
1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe ; to crowd ; to 
ſtutf full. Spenſer. 
2. To fill to ſatiety. . 
7; ATCO IL. v. . [See Cot L.] To crowd; 
to buſtle; to be in a hurry. Spenjer. 
ACCOLENT. / Þ accolens, Lat.] A borderer. 
. ACCO'MMODABELE.. a. | accommodabilis, 
Lat.] That may be fitted. | Watts. 
ToACCO'MMODATE.v.a, { accommods, Lat.] 
1. To ſupply with convei 1encies. 23 
2. To adapt; to fit. Locke. 
3- To reconcile; toadjuſt what ſeems incon- 
luſtent or at variance. Norris, 
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ACCO'MMODATE. - a. [accommedatur, 


Lat.] Suitable, fit. Tillotſon. 
ACCO'MMODATELY. 24. Suitably ; ntly. 


ACCOMMODA'TION {| fromaccommodate] 


1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 
2. In the plural; conveniencies z things re- 
quiſite to caſe or refreſhment. Clarendgn. 
3. Adaptation; fitneſs. Hale. 
4. Compontion of a difference; reconciliation. 
ACCO'MPANABLE. a. | irom accompany. ] 
Sociable. Not uſed. _ Sidney. 
ACCO'MPANIER. / from accompany. ] 
The perion that makes part of the company 3 


a companion. 


 ToACCO'MPANY. v. @. [ accompagner, Fr.] | 


To be with another as a companion. Swift. 
To ACCO'MPANY. v. x. To affociate with ; 


to become a companion to. Bacon. 
ACCO'MPLICE. /. | complice, Fr. from com- 

plex, Lat. ] 

i. An aſſociate z a partaker. Swift. 


2. A partner, or co-operator. Addijon. 
To ACCO'MPLISH, v. a. [accomplir, Fr. 

from comples, Lat.] 

1. To complete; to execute fully. Ezekiel. 

2. To complete a period of time. Daniel. 


3. To tulfil, as a prophecy. Addiſon. 
4- To gain ; to obtain. Shakſp. 


5- To adorn, or turniſh, either mind or body. 


7 Sbalſpeare. 
ACCO MPLISHED. 2. a. | 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. Locle. 
2. Elegant ; finiſhed in reſpect of embelliſh- 
ments Milton. 
ACCO'MPLISHER. / [ from accomplifp. ] 
The perſon that accomplithes. 
ACCO'MPLISHMENT,. / | accompliſſement, 
Fr. | 
1. 13 ; full performance ; perſec- 
tion. . Hayward. 
2. Completion, as of a prophecy. Atterb. 
3. Embelliſhment; elegance; ornament of 
mind or body. Addiſon. 
4. The act ot obtaining any thing. South. 
ACCO'MPT. /. (conte, Fr: ] An account; a 
reckoning. Hooker. 
ACCO'MPTANT. /. [ accomptont, Fr.] A 
reckoner; a computer. South. 
To ACCO KD. v. a. [ derived, by ſome, from 
cora, the ſtring of a mutical inftrument ; by 
others, from corda, hearts. ] 
r. To make agree ; to adjuſt one thing to 
another. | Pope. 
2. To bring to agreement. fate. 
To ACCO'KRD. v. x. To agree; to fuit one 


with another. Tilletfon. 
ACCORD. /. \ accord, Fr.] 
1. A compact; an agreement. Dryden. 


2. Concurrence; union of mind. Sper/er. 
3. Harmony; 1ymmetry. Dan. 
4. Muſical note. N Bacon. 
. Own accord; voluntary motion. Spenſer. 

ACCO RDANCE. / ¶ trom accord. } 
1. Agreement with a perion. . Fairfax. 
2. Conformity to ſomethirg. Hammond. 
ACCO'RDANT. 42. | accorgant, Fr. | Wille 
jug ; in a good humour. Sheakſpeares 
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ACCO'RDING. prep. [from accord. ] 
1. In a manner ſuitable to; agreeably to ; in 
proportion. 
2. With regard to. Halder. 

ACCO'RDINGLY. ad. [from accord. ] A- 
greeably ; ſuitably ; conformably. Shakſp. 

O'S. wv. n. | accofter, Fr.] To ſpeak 
to firſt ; to addreſs ; to ſalute. Milton. 

ACCO'STABLE. a. from accoft]. Eaſy of 
acceſs ; familiar: not in uſe. Wotton. 

ACCO'UNT./.[ fromthe old French accompr. ] 
I, A computation of debts or expences. Shak. 


. Regard ; conſideration 3 fake. Locle. 

A narrative; relation. 

The review or examination of an affair 
taken by authority. Matt. 
9. The relation and reaſons of a uanſaction 
given to a perſon in authority. Shalſp. 
10. Explanation ; aſſignment of cauſes. Locke. 
11. An opinion previouſly eſtabliſhed. Bacon. 
12. The reaſons ot any thing collected. Addi/. 

To ACCOUNT. v. a. [See Ac cou vr. ] 

1. To eſteem; to think; to hold in opinion. 


2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation. 

3. Value, or eſtimation. Hooker. 
4- Profit; advantage. Addiſon. 
5. Diſtinction; dignity; rank. Hope. 
6 

7 

8 


Deut. 

2. To reckon; to compute. Holder. 

3. To aflign to. . Clarendon. 

4. To hold in eſteem. Chron. 
To ACCO! UNT. v. . 

1. To reckon. Holger. 


2. To give an account; to aſſign the cauſes. Sw. 

3. To make up the reckoning to anſwer tor 
ractices. Dryden. 
AGCO'UNTABLE. a. [from account. | Of 
whom an account may be required ; who 
muſt anſwer for. Oldham. 
ACCO'UNTANT. a. [from account. Ac- 
countable to ; reſponſible tor. Shak/peare. 
ACCO'UNTANT. / [See Ac courT ANT. J 
A computer; a man ſkilled or employed in 
accounts. . Brown. 
ACCO'UNT-BOOK. / A book containing 
accounts. . Swift. 
To ACCO'UPLE, v. a. [accoupler, Fr.] To 


join; to link together. Bacon. 
To ACCO'URT. v. a. To entertain with 
courtſhip, or courteſy. Spenſer. 


To ACCO'UTRE. v. a. [ accoitrer, Fr.] To 
dreſs ; to equip. x Dryden. 
ACCO'UTREMENT, / [accoitrement, Fr.] 
Drei3; equipage; trappings; ornaments. Shak. 
ACCR TION. / [ accretio, Lat.] The act of 


. growing to another, ſo as to increaſe it. Bac; 
A 


CRE”"TIVE. 3. | from accretion. ] Grow- 
ing ; that which-by growth is added. Clanv. 


T5 ACCRO'ACH. . a. [ accrocher, Fr.] To 


draw to one, 25 with a hook. 
Yo ACCRU'E, v. . | from the participle ac- 
cri, Fr.] 
1. To accede to; to be added to. Hoster. 
2. To be added, as an advantage or improve- 
ment. k South. 
3- In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, or 
DO rile, as proit. Addon, 


Hooker. 
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ACCUBA'TION. / [from gecube, to lie 
down to, Lat.] The ancient poſture of lean- 


ing at meals. Brown. 
To ACCU'MB, v. a. [accumbo, Lat.] To lie 
at the table, according to the ancient manner. 
ACCU'MBENT,. a. | accumbens, Lat. | Lean- 
ing. Arbuthnot. 
To ACCU'MULATE. v. &. | from accumulo, 
Lat.] To pile up; to heap together. Shak. 
ACCUMULA'TION. /. | from accumulate. 
1. The act of accumulating. Shak. 
2. The ſtate of being accumulated. Arbath. 
ACCU'MULATIVE. . | from accumulate. | 
1. That does accumulate. 
2. That is accumulated. Go. of Tongue. 
ACCUMULA'TOR. / [from accumulate. | 
He that accumulates; a gatherer or heaper 
together. Decay of Piety. 
A'CCURACY. FJ. [| accuratio, Lat. Exatt- 
nels ; nicety. Delany. Arbuth. 
A'CCURATE. a. | accaratus, Lat.] 
1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or igno- 
rance. 
2. Exact; without defect or failure. Color. 
3. Determinate; preciſely fixed. Bacon. 
A'CCURATELY. ad. | from accurate. ] Ex- 
actly; without errour ; nicely. Newton. 
A'CCURATENESS. / | from accurate. ] Ex- 
actneſs; nicety. ct. 
To ACCU'RSE. v. a. [See Cursz.] To 
doom to miſery. | Hooker. 
ACCU'RSED. part. 4. 
1. That is curſed or doomed to miſery. Denb. 
2. Execrable ; hateful ; deteſtable. Shat/p. 
ACCU'SABLE. a. | trom acciſe.] That may 


be cenſured ; blamable ; culpable. Brown. 
ACCUSA'TION. /. | from accuſe. ] 
1. The act of accuſing. Milton. 


2. The charge brought againſt any one. Shak. 
ACCU'SATIVE. a. | accuſativus, Lat.] A 
term of grammar, ſignitying the relation of 
the noun, on which the action implied in the 
verb terminates. The fourth cafe of a noun. 
ACCU'SATORY. 4. [ from accuſe. That 
produces or contains an accuſation. Ayiife. 
To ACCU'SE. v. a. [ aceuſs, Lat.] 
1. To charge with a crime. Dryden. 
2. To blame or cenſure. Komans. 
ACCU'SER. /. y_ accuſe. ] He that brings 
a charge againſt another. lige. 
To AC CUSTOM. v. a. [ accoltumer, Fr.] 
To habituate ;; to inure. Milton. 
ACCU'STOMABLE. a. | from ns” Of 
long cuſtom ; habitual ; cuſtomary. ale. 
ACCU'STOMABLY. ad. According to cuſ- 


tom. Bacon. © 
ACCU'STOMANCE.F. [ accoitumance, Fr.] 
Cuſtom ; habit; uſe. Beyle. 


ACCU'STOMARILY. ad. In a cuſtomary 
manner. 

ACCU'STOMARY. a. [from accuffom. ] 
Uſual ; practiſed ; according to cuſtom. 

ACCU'STOMED. . ſ from accuftom. | Ac- 
cording to cuſtom; frequent; uſual. Sp. 

ACE. / [as, Lat. | 
1. An unit ; « fing)e point on cards or dice. 

| | | Coxth, 


/ 
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2. A ſmall quantity. Gov. of the 7. ___ 
ACE'PHALOUS, a. [| azi$a>&», Gr. ] Want- 
ing a head. 
ACE'RB. a, { acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an 
Addition of roughneſs. Quincy. 
ACE'RBITY. / | acerbitas, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſour taſte. 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper. Pope. 
To ACE'RVATE. v. a. | acervs, Lat.] To 
heap up. 
ACCERVA'TION. / [from acerwate. ] The 
act of heaping together. 
ACE'SCENT. 2. — Lat.] That has 
a tendency to ſourneſs or acidity. Arbath. 
ACETO'SE. 4. That has in it any thing ſour. 
ACETO'SITY. / trom aceteſe.] The ſtate of 
being acetoſe, or ot containing ſourneſs. 
ACE'TOUS. a. | from acetum, vinegar, Lat.] 
Having the quality of vinegar; ſour. Boyle. 
ACHE. /. [ ace, Saxon; axo, Greek. ] A 
continued pain. Shakſp. 
To ACHE. v. ». To be in pain. Glanv, 
To ACHVEVE. v. a. [ achever, Fr. | 
1. To perform; to finith. Dryden. 
2. To gain; to obtain. Milton. 
ACHI'EVEMENT, /, | achevement, Fr.] 
1. The pertormance ot an action. Spenſer. 
2. The eſcutcheon, or enfigns armorial. 
Dy yden. 
ACHIEVER. / { from achieve. | He that per- 
forms what he endeavours after. Shakſp. 
A'CHING. / [from ache. ] Pain. South, 
A'CHOR. . [x.] A ſpecies of the herpes. 
A'CID. 4. [acidus, Lat. acide, Fr. | Sour; 
ſharp. Bacon. Quincy. 
ACTDITY. / | from acid. ] An acid taſte; 


ſharpneſs ; ſournels. Ray. 


A'CIDNESS. / [from acid. ] The quality of 


being acid ; acidity. 

ACT DULA. / | that is, aque acidulæ.] Me- 
dicinal ſprings impregnated with ſharp par- 
ticles, as all the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum 

ſprings are. Quincy. 

To ACI'DULATE. v. 8. To tinge with acids 
in a ſlight degree. Arbuthnoi. 

To ACKNO'WLEDGE. v. a. 

1. To own the knowledge of; to own any 
thingorperton in a particular character. Dav. 
2. To confeſs, as a fault. Pſalms. 
3. To own, as a benefit. Milton. 

ACKNO'WLEDGING. a. [from acknow- 
ledge. Gratetul, Dryden. 

ACKNO'WLEDGMENT. /. 
1.Admithonofany character in another. Hale. 
2, Conceſſion of the truth ot any poſition. ({ook, 
3. Conteſſion of a fault. 

4. Conteſſion of a benefit received. Dryden. 
5. Act of atteſtation to any coucciſion; ſuch 
as homage. Spenſer. 
6. Something given or done in confeiſion of 
a benefit received, Temple. 

A'CME. /. | axjan, Gr. ] The height ot any 
thing; more eſpecially uſed to denote the 
height of a diſtemper. | 

ACU'LOTHIST. FX. Lee, Gr. ] ne of 
the loweſt order in the Romith church. Axe. 

A'CONITE. /. {acenitam, Lat. } The herb 
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- wolſsbane, In poetical language, poiſon in 
general. Dryden. 
A'CORN. /, [zcepn, Sax. from ac, an oak, 
and copn, corn. | The ſeed or truit born by 
the oak. Dryden. 
A'CORNED. a. | from acorn.) Stored with 
Acorns. 
ACO'USTICS. V [ axurma, of axuw, Gr.] 
1. The doctrine or theory of ſounds. 
2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 
To ACQUA'INT, v. a. | accointer, Fr. ] 
4. To make familiar with. Davies. 
2. Lo inform. wen 
ACQUA'INTANCE. / [ accointance, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of being acquainted with ; ta- 
miliarity; knowledge. Dryden. Atters. 
2. Familiar knowledge. South. 
2. A flight or initial knowledge, ſhort of 
friend{hip. Swift. 
4. The perſon with whom we are acquainted. 
ACQUA'INTED.#a. Familiar; wellknown.S4. 
ACQUE'ST. V | acqueft, Fr.] Acquiſition ; the 
thing gained, k Woodward. 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. 2. [ acquieſcer, Fr. ac- 
guieſcere, Lat.] To reſt in, or remain fatiſ- 
hed with, South. 
ACQUIE'SCENCE. / from acquieſce. | 
1. A filent appearance ot content. Clarendon. 
2. Satisfaction; reſt 3 content. AdTifon. 
3. Submiſſion; confidence. South. 
ACQUURABLE. a. | from acquire.) That 
may be acquired; attainable. Bentley. 
To ACQUERE. v. a. [ acquiro, Lat.] 
1. To gain by one's labour or power. Shak. 
2. To come to; to attain. Glanville. 
ACQUI'RED, particip. a. | from acquire. ] 
Gained by one's felt. Locke, 
ACQUI'REMENT. /. | from acquire. ] That 
which is acquired; gain; attainment. Add. 
ACQUIRER,. /. [ from acquire. ] The perſon 
that acquires z- a gainer. 
ACQUISITION. / | acquifitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of acquiring or gaining. South, 
2. The thing gained; acquirement. Denbam. 
ACQUI'SITIVE. a. | acquifttivus, Lat. J That 
is acquired or gained. Motor. 
ACQULI'ST. / {See Acquzsrt.] Acquires 
ment; attaiament : not in uſe. Milton. 
To ACCU. v. a. | acquitter, Fr.] 
1. To tet free. ' Spenſey. 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt ;' to ab- 
folve.. Dryden. 
3. To clear from any obligation. Orydex. 
ACQUI'TMENT. / ¶ from acquit. ] The ſtate 
of being acquitted, or act of acquitting. South. 
ACQUI”TYAL. / A deliverance from an of» 
fence. Cowell. 
To ACQUI'TTANCE. v. x, To procure an 
acquittance;z to acquit: not in ule. Shakf. 
ACQUI'TTANCE. FX [| trom acquiz. | 
1. The act ot diſcharging trom a debt. Milton. 
2. A writing teſtifying the receipt of a debt. S5. 
A'CRE. /. } z<ne, Sax. ] A quantity of land 
containing in length forty perches, and tour 
in breadth, or 4840 ſquare yards. 
A'CRID. 2. [acer, Lat.] Having a hot biting 
talte; bitter. Arbuthuots 
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ACRIMO'NIOUS. 4. Abounding with acri- 


moay; ſharp; corroſive. Harvey. 
A'CRIMONY. /. | acrimonia, Lat.] 
1. Sharpneſs ; corroſiveneſs. Bacon. 
2. Sharpneſs of temper ; ſeverity. South. 
A'CRITUDE. / \ from acrid. | Anacrid taſte; 
a biting heat on the palate. Grew. 
ACROAMA'TICAL. a. CA, Gr. ] Of 
or pertaining to deep learning. 
ACRO'NYCAL. a. | from aupog, ſummus, and 
Ak, mx; importing the beginning of night.] 
A term applied to the ſtars, of which the rifing 
or ſetting is called acronycal, when they ei- 
ther appear above or fink below the horizon 
at ſunſet. It is oppoſed to coſmical. 
ACRO'NYCALLY. ad. | from acronycal. ] At 
the acronycal time. Dryden. 
A'CROSPIRE./. | from daD and emupa, Gr. | 
A ſhoot or ſprout trom the end of feeds. Mort. 
A'CROSPIRED. part.a. Havingſprouts. Mart. 
ACRO'SS. ad. Athwart; laid over ſomething 
ſo as to croſs it. Bacon. 


ACRO'STICK. / [from d*z®- and cx, 


Gr. ] A poem in which the firſt letter of every 
line being taken, makes up the name of the 
perſon or thing on which the poem is written. 

A'CRUTERS, or ACROTE'RIA. /. — 
dnpoy, Gr. the extremity of any body. ] Little 
pedeſtals without baſes, placed at the middle 
and the two extremes of pediments. 

To ACT. v. n. | ago, atum, Lat.] 
1. To be in action; not to reſt. Pope. 
2. To perform the proper functions. Soxth. 
3. To practiie arts or duties; to conduct 
one's ſell. | Dryden. 
4. To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſubject. 


Arbuthnot. 

To ACT. v. a. 
1. To bear a borrowed character, as a ſtage- 
player. Pope. 


2. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. Dryd. 
3. To actuate; to put in motion; to regu- 
late the movements. South. 
ACT. / f a&um, Lat.] 
1. Something done; a deed ; an exploit. Sh. 
2. Agency ; the power of producing an ef- 
ſect. Shatſpeare. 
3. Action; the performance of exploits. Dryd, 
4. The doing of ſome particular thing; a 
ſtep taken; a purpoſe executed. Shakſpeare. 
5. A ſtate of reality; effect. Hooker. 
6. A part of a play during which the action 
proceeds without interruption. * 
7. A decree of a court of juſtice. & v2. 51" 
8. Record of judicial proceedings. Aylife. 
ACTION. / [aH n, Fr. attic, Lat.] 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſite to 
reſt. Shatſpeare. 
2. An act or thing done; a deed. SH. 
3: Agency; operation. Bentley. 
4 The ſeries of events repreſented in a fable. 
Addiſon. 
5. Geſticulation; the accordance of the mo- 
tions of the body with the words ſpoken. Add. 
6. [In law.] Action perfonal belongs to a 
man againſt another. Action real is given to 


any man again another, chat poſſeſſes the 
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thing required or ſued for in his own name, 
and no other man's, Action mixt is that 
which lies as well againſt or for the. thing 
which we ſeek, as againſt the perſon that 
hath it. Cowell. 
A'CTIONABLE. . from a#ion.} That ad- 
mits an action in law; puniſhable. * Howe!/, 
A'CTION. TAKING. 2. Litigious. Shak. 
ACTITA'TION. /. ſtrom aito, Lat.] Ac- 
tion quick and trequent. 
To A'CTIVA'TE. v. 4. from a@ive.] To 
make aQtive. Bacon. 
A'CTIVE. a. | aFivns, Lat.] 
1. That has the power or quality of acting. 
Newton. 
2. That which acts, oppoſed to paſſive. Donne. 
3- Buly ; engaged ia action. Denham. 
4. Practical; not merely theoretical. Hooker. 
5. Nimble; agile; quick. Dryden. 
6. In grammar, a verb ative is that which 
ſignities action; as, T reach. Clarke. 
A'CTIVELY. ad. | from a#ive.} Bulily ; 
nimbly. r 
A'CTIVENESS. /. | from a&ive. ] Cuickneſs; 
nimbleneſs. Wilkins. 
ACTIVITY. /. | from a#ive. ] The quality 
of being active. Bacon. 
A'CTOR. / [ actor, Lat. ] 
1. He chat acts, or pertorms any thing. Bacon. 
2. He that perſonates à character; a ſtage- 
player. Ben Fonſon. 
A'CTRESS. / [ arice, Fr.] 
1. She that pertorms any thing. Addifor. 
2. A woman that plays on the ſtage. 
A'CTUAL. a. | a&ae!, Fr. ] 
1. That which compriſes action. Shat/peare. 
2. Really in act; not merely potential. Mit. 
3. In act; not purely in ſpeculation. Dryder. 
ACTUA'LITY. / [from a&al.] The ſtate 
of being actual. Cheyne. 
A'CTUALLY. ad. | from atxa!.] In act; in 
effect ; really. South. 
A'CTUALNESS. / [ from atza!. | The qua- 
lity of being aRual. 
A'CTUARY. V Cue, Lat. ] The regi- 
ſter, or officer, who compiles the minutes of 
the proceedings of a court, Aylife. 
To ACrUAT E. v. a. | trom ago, afFzm, Lat. J 
To put into action. Addiſon. 
A'CTUATE. a. | from the verb.] Put into 
action; brought into effect. South. 
ACTUO'SE. a. | trom a@. } That has ftroag 
powers of action. 
To A'CUATE. v. a. | aczo, Lat.] To ſharpen. 
ACU'LEATE. a. [ce , Lat.] "Cha: has 
a point or ſting ; prickly. 
ACUMEN. /. | Lat.] A ſharp point; figura- 
tively, quickneſs ot intellects. Pope. 


ACU'MINATED. particip. a. Ending in a 


point: tharp-pointed. Wiſeman. 
ACUTE. a. | acutus, Lat. ] 
1. Sharp, oppoſed to blunt. Locke. 
2. Ingenious, oppoſed to flupid. Locke. 
3. Vigorous ; powerful in operation. Lecke. 
4. Acute diſeaſe. Any diſeaſe which is at- 
tended with an increaſed velocity of blood, 


and terminates in a few days, Quincy. 


— 


ADD 
g. Acute accent; that which raiſes or ſharp- 
ens the voice. 
ACU'TELY. ad. [from acute. ] After an acute 
manner ; ſharply. | Locke, 
ACU'TENESS. /. {from acute. ] 
I. Sharpneſs. 
2. Force of intellects. Locke. 
3. Quickneſs and vigour of ſenſes. Locke. 
4. Violence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. Bro. 
. Sharpneſs of ſound. Boyle. 
ADA'CT D. part. a. [ adactur, Lat.] Driven 
by force. | | 85 
A'DAG E. /. [adagium, Lat.] An old maxim 
a proverb. Glanville. 
ADA'GIO, /, [Ital. ſignifying at /eiſure.] A 
term uſed by muſicians to mark a flow time. 
A'DAMANT. V/ | adamas, Lat. | 
1. A ſtone of impenetrable hardneſs, Shak, 


2. The diamond. Ray. 

3. The loadſtone. Bacon. 

 ADAMANTE'AN. a. | from adamant.] Hard 

as adamaiit. Milton. 
ADAMA'NTINE. . [ adamantinus, Lat.] 

1. Made of adamant. Dryden. 


2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, hard- 
neſs, indiſſolubility. Davies. 
A'DAM's-APPLE. / [In anatomy. ] A pro- 
minent part of the throat. ä 
To ADA'PT, v. a. [ adapts, Lat.] To fit; to 
ſuit; to proportion. 5 Swift. 
ADAPTA'TION. V [ from adapt. ] The act 
of fittiug one thing to another ; the fitneſs of 
one thing to another. ; Boyle. 
ADA'PTION. /. [| irom adapt. ] The act of 
fitting. Cheyne. 
To ADD. v. a. [addo, Lat.] 
1. Tojoin ſomething tothat which was before. 


2. To pertorm the mental operation of adding 


one number or conception to another Locke. 
To ADDE'CIMATE. v. a. | addecimo, Lat.] 
To take or aſcertain tithes. 
To ADDE'EM, v. a. [ from deem] To eſteem; 
to account: out of ule. Daniel. 
A'DDER. V [#trep, Sax. poiſon. ] A ſer- 


ent; a viper; a poiſonous reptile. Taylor. 


A'DDER's GRASS. /; A plant 
A'DDER's TONGUE. V An herb. Miller. 
. A'DDER's WORT. /. An herd. 
ADDIBI'LITY. /. [ from addid/e. ] The poſ- 

ſibility of being added. Locke. 
A'DDIBLE. a. | from d.] Poſſible to be 

added. Locke. 
A'DDICE. / | corruptly adz ; adere, Sax. ] A 

kind of axe. Moxon. 
To ADDICT. v. a. [addice, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate. Cor. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe ; as, 

he addicted himſelf to vice. | 
ADDI'CTEDNESS. /. [ from addiFed.] The 

quality or ſtate of being addicted. Baye. 
ADDICTION. / | addi#is, Lat.] 

1. The act of devoting, or giving up. 

2. The ſtate of being devoted. Shak/peare. 
A'DDITAMENT. / | additamentum, Lat. | 

The addition, or thing added. Hale. 
ADDI'TION. V [ from add. | 

3. The act of adding one thing to another; 


* 
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oppoſed to diminution. Bentley. 
2. Additament, or the thing added. Ham. 
3. [In arithmetick. ] The reduction of two 
or more numbers of like kind together into 
one ſum or total. Cocker. 
4. [In law. ] A title given to a man over and 
above his chriſtian name and ſurname. Cowell. 


ADñ⁊DTTIONAL. a. [ irom addition. ] That 


is added. - Addiſon. 
A'DDITORY. a. [| from add.] That has the 
power or quality ot adding. Arbuthnot. 
A'DDLE. 2. {| from adel, a diſeaſe, Sar. 
Sinner; perhaps from ydel, idle, barren, 
unfruitful.} Originaliy applied to eggs, and 
ſignifying ſuch as produce nothing; thence 
transferred to brains that produce nothing. 
; Burton. 
T: A'DDLE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make addle; to make barren. Brown, 
A'DDLE-PATED. 2. Having barren brains. 
/ Dryden. 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a. f addreffer, Fr.] 
1. To prepare one's felt to enter upon any 
action. Shakſpeare. 
2. To get ready. 
3. To apply to another by words. 
ADDRE'SS. J f adareſfſe, Fr.] 
1. Verbal application to any one; petition. Py, 
2. Courdhip. Addiſon. 
3. Manner of accoſting another. 
4. Skill; dexterity. Swift, 
. Manner of directing a letter. | 
ADDRE'SSER. /. | irom addreſs. ] The per- 
ſon that addrefles or petitions. | 
ADDU'CENT. 32. | adducens, Lat.] A word 
applied to thoſe muſcles that bring forward, 
cloſe, or draw together the parts of the body 


to which they are annexed. 2 2. 
To ADDU'LCE. v. a. | addoncir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lat.] To ſweeten: not in uſe. bacon, 


ADE'MPTION. /.[ ademprum, Lat. ]Privation 
ADENO'GRAPHY.F. | trom &Inyyand ypaguy 
Gr. |] A treatiſe of the glands. 
ADE'PT. /. [ adeptus, Lat.] He that is com- 
pletely ſkilled in the ſecrets of his art. Pope. 
ADE'PT, 2. Skilful; throughly verſed. Boyle. 
A'DEQUATE. a. f adequatus, Lat.] Equal to; 
proportionate. South. 
A'DEQUATELY. ad. [from adequate.] Ia 
an adequate manner; with exactneſs of pro- 
ortion. Seuth, 
A'DEQUATENESS. /. from adequate. } The 
{tate ot being adequate; exactneſs ot proportion. 
To ADHE'RE. v. 4. [ adberes, Lat.] 
1. To ttick to. 
2. Lo be conſiſtent; to hold together. Shalk. 
3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, perſon, 
— Shakjp. Beyle. 
ADHE'RENCE. 
ADHE'RENCY. J. [from S 
1. The quality ot adhering; tenacity. 
2. Fixedneis of mind; ſteadineſs; fidelity. 
ADHE'KENT. &. | trom adbere, | 
1. Sticking to. Pope, 
2. United with. Watts. 
ADHE'RENT. /. {from adbere.] A follower ; 
2 pariifaty Raleigh, 
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ADHE'RER. /. | from adhere.) He that ad- 


heres. Swift. 
ADHE'SION. / [ adbxffo, Lat.] The act or 
tate of licking to ſomething. Boyle. 


ADHE'SIVE. a. [| trom adbefion.] Sticking ; 
tenacious. Thomſen, 

To ADHI'BIT. v. a. | adbibeo, Lat.] To ap- 
ply; to make uſe of. Forbes. 

ADHIBI'TION. /. | trom aut.] Applica- 
tion; ule. 

ADJA'CENCY. / [| from adjaceo, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of iying cloſe to another thing. 
2. That which is adjacent. Brown. 

ADJA'CENT. 2. | adjacens, Lat.] Laying 
cioſe ; bordering upon fomething. Bacon. 


ADJ]A'CENT. /. That which lies next ano- 


ther. Locke. 
ADIA'PHOROUS. a. AMA, Cr. ] Neu- 
tral. | eye. 


ADIA'PHORY. /. AN gefla, Gr.] Neutra- 
lity; indifference. 
T A DJE'CT. v. a. [ adjicio, adjeFum, Lat. ] 
To add to; to put to another thing. 
ADJE'CTION. / | a4jeFis, Lat.] 
1. The act of adjecting, or adding. 
2. The thing adjected, or added. Breu. 
ADJECTI"TIOUS. a. eee adjeftion. | Add- 
ed; thrown in upon the reſt. 
A'DJECTIVE. / | adjeftivium, Lat.] A word 
added to a noun, to fignify the addition or 
ſeparation of ſome quality, circumſtance, or 
manner of being; as, good, bad. Clarke. 
A'DJECTIVELY. ad. Fm adje tive. | At- 
ter the manner of an adjective. 
ADIEU-. ag. | trom 4 Dies. ] Farewell. Prior. 
To rege V. a. | adjvingre, Fr. adjungs, 
Lat.] To join to; touniteto; to put to. Warts. 
To ADIO IN. v. x. To be contiguous to. Dryd. 
To ADO URN. v. a. | ajourner, Fr.] 
1. To put off to another day. Bacon. 
2. To put off; to defer. Dryden. 
ADJO'UKNMENT. / | ajournement, Fr.] 
1. A putting off till another day. L' Ffrange. 
2. Delay; procraſtination. L' Eftrange. 
A'DIPOUS. a. [| adipous, Lat.] Fat. 
A'DIT. /. | aditzs, Lat.] A paſſage under 
ground for miners. Ray. 
ADI'TION. / [ aditum, Lat.] The act of go- 
ing to another. 
To ADJU'DGE. v. a. [ adjudico, Lat.] 

1. To give the thing controverted to one of 
the parties by a judicial ſentence, Lecke. 
2. To ſentence to a puniſhment. Shakſpeare. 
3. To judge; to decree. Knolles. 

To ADJU'DICATE. v. a. [ adjudico, Lat.] 
To adjudge. 

ADJUDICA'TION./. [ adjudicatic, Lat. The 
act of granting fom<tlung to alitigant. 

To A'DJUGATE. v. a. [ adjiigio, Lat. ] To 
yoke to; to join to another by a yoke. 

A DTUMENT. / | adjumentum, Lat.] Help. 

A'Dj}UNCT. V | adjunttum, Lat. ] Something. 
aanerent or united to another. Swift. 

A'DJUNCT. 2. Immctiately conſequent. $5. 

AD] U'NCTION. /. [ adjunttio, Lat.] 
1. The act of adjoining, or coupling together. 
2, The thing joined. 
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ADJU'NCTIVE. / [adjun#ivns, Lat.] 

1. He that joins, 

2. That which is joined. 
ADJURA”TION. /. { adjuratis, Lat.] 

1. The act of propoling an oath to another. 

2. The form of oath propoſed to another. Add. 
To ADTU'RE. v. 4. { udjur2, Lat.) To im- 


poſe an oath upon another, preſcribing the 


form in which he thall ſwear. Milton, 
To ADJU'ST. v. a. [after, Fr. ] 

1. Lo regulate; to put in order. Swift. 

2. To make accurate. Locke. 

3. To make conformable, Addiſon. 


ADJU'STMENT. / | a;zuftement, Fr. | 
1. Regulation; the act of putting in method; 
ſettlement. eduard. 
2. The ſtate of being put in method. e. 

A'DJUTANT. J. A petty officer, whote duty 
is to allift the major, by diſtributing pay, and 
overſecirg punithment. 

To ADJU'TE. v. a. | 1d;nio, adjutum, L. at. 
To help; to concur : not uſed. Fonſon, 

ADJU'TOR. V f adjatoy, Lat.] A heiper. 

AdDJUTORY. . That does heip. 

ADT]U'TRIX. J She who helps. 

A'DJUVANT. a. | adjzvans, Lat.] Helpful; 
uletul. 

To A'DJUVATE. v. a. | adjuvs, Lat. ] To 
help; to further; to put torward. 

ADME'ASUREMENT./. [See Megasvae.}] 
The act or practice ot mcaſuring according 
to rule. Bacen. 

ADMENSURA'TION. F. [ad and menſuras 
Lat, | The act of meaſuring to each his part. 

ADMINICLE. I/ | agminiculun, Lat. | Help; 
lupport ; turtherance. 

ADMINI'CULAR. a. | from adminiculum, 
Lat. | That gives help. . 

To ADMI'NISTER. v. a. | adminiftrs, Lat. ] 
1. To give; to atiord; to tupply. Philips. 
2. To act as the minitter or agent in any em- 
ployment or office. Pepe. 
3. Jo diſtribute juſtice. 

4. To diſpenſe the ſacraments. 

5. To tender an oath, 

6. To give phyſick as it is wanted. 
7. To contribute; to bring ſupplies. Spec. 
8. To pertorm the oſſice of an adminiſtrator. 

To ADMI'NISTRATE. v. a. | adminiſtro, 
Lat. | Togiveas phyfick : not in ule. Hyodw. 

ADMINISTRA'TION./.| adminifiratio, Lai] 
1. The. act of adminiſtering or conducting 
any employment. $hakſpeare. 
2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. Swift. 
3. Thoſe to whom the care of publick attairs 
is committed. 

4. Diſtribution ; exhibition; diſpenſation. Hoo, 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 2. | trom admini- 


Hot: F. 
Shakyp. 


: ftrate. | "That does adminiiter. 


ADMINISTRA'TOR./.[ adminiftrator, Lat.] 
1. He that has the goods of a man dying in- 
teſtate committed to his charge. Cowell. 
2. He that officiates in divine rites. Mette. 
3. He that condutts the government. /r. 

ADMINISTRA'TORSHIP. /. | trom adml- 
niftrator. ] The ottice of adminiſtrator. 
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ADMINISTRA'TRIX. V [Lat.] She who 
adminiſters in centequence of a will. 
A'DMIRABLE. a. admirabilis, Lat. | To he 
admired; of power to excite wonder. Sidney. 
A'DMIRABLENESS. 2 /. | trom admirable. | 
ADMIRABULITY, The quality or ſtate 
of being admirable. 
A'DMIRABLY. ad. | trom admirable. | In an 
admirable manner : Addijon. 
ADMIRAL. / | admiral, Fr.] 
1. An officer or magiſtrate that has the go- 
vernment of the king's navy. Cowell, 
2. The chief commander ot a fleet. Ke. 
3. Theſhip which carricsthe admiral. Ares. 
A'DMIRALSHIP. / (rom admiral. | The 
codice of admizal. ; \ 
ADMIKALT XV | amiralte, Fr. | The power, 
or officers, appointed for the aaminittration 
of naval affairs. | 
ADMIRA'TION. V | admiratio, Lat.] Won- 
der; the act of admiringor wondering. Milt. 
To ADMIRE. v. 2. | admirer, Lat. | 
1. To regard with wonder. Glanville. 
2. To regard with love. 
Tu ADMIRE. v. „ To wonder. 
ADMIRER. /J. | trom admire. | | 
1. The perſon that wonders, or regards with 


Ray. 


admiration. Addiſon. 
2. A lover. 

ADMIRINGLY. ad. [ from admire. | With 
admiration. Shakſpeare. 


ADMI'SSIBLE. a. | admitto, admiſſum, Lat.] 
That may be admitted. | Hale. 
ADMI'SSION. V/ | a&miio, Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of admittiug. Bacon. 
2. The fate of being admitted. Dryden. 
3. Admittance ; the power ofentering. H7o4w. 
4. The allowance of an argument. 
Z. ADMIT. v. a. | admitto, Lat. ] 
1. To ſutfer to enter. | 
2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office. Clarend. 
3. To allow an argument or poſition. Fairf. 
4. To allow, or grant, in general. Dryden. 
ADMI'TTABLE. . | from admit: That 
may be admitted. Aylife. 
ADMI'TFANCE. / | from admit. ] 
1. The act of admitting ; permiſſion to enter. 
2. The power or right of entering. Locke. 
3. Cuſtom : out ot ule. Shalkſpeare. 
4. Conceſlion of a policzon. brown. 
To ADMIX. v. 8. | admiſceo, Lat.] 10 
mingle with ſomething elle. 
ADMI'XTION. / | from admix. | The union 
of one body with another. Bacon. 
ADMI'XTURE. / [ from admix. | The body 
_ mingled with another. Woodward. 
To ADMO'NISH. wv. a. | admones, Lat. ] To 
warn of a fault; to reprove gently. Dryder. 
ADMO'NISHER. V | trom admenifh.] The 
- perſon that puts another in mind of his faults 
or duty. Dryden. 
ADMO'NISHMENT. / Ffrom admoniþh. | 
Admonition; notice ot faults or dutics. 
Shakfpeare. 
ADMONT'TION. / | admonitis, Lat. } The 
hint of @ fault or duty; countel ; gentle re- 
proot. Hor, 


Pope. - 


ADR 
ADMONI'TIONER. / rom admonition.} 

A general adviſer. A ludicrous term. Hooker. 
ADMO'NITORY. &a. | admonitorius, Lat. ] 

"Chat does admonith. Hooker. 
To ADMOVE. v. s: [ admoven, Lat ] To 

bring one thing to another: not uſed. Brown. 
ADMURMURA'TION. {| admurmuro,Lat ] 

The act of murmuring to another. . 
ADO. | trom the verb 79 de, with à before it, 
as the French Faire, trom à and faire. | 

1. Trouble; difficulty. Sidney. 

2. Buſtle; tumult ; buſineſs: Locke. 

3. More tumult and ſhow of buſinefs than 

the affair is worth. L' Eftrange. 
ADOLESCENCE. A. | adoleſcentia, Lat. ] 
ADOLE'SCENCY. The age ſucceediag 

childhood, and ſueceeded by puberty. Brown. 
To ADO PT. v. a. [ adapto, Lat] 

1. To take a ſon by choice; to make him a 

fon, who was not ſo by birth. Dryden. 

2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearer 

relation to ſomething elſe. Lacke. 
ADO'PTEDLY. ad. | from adopted. Aiter 

the manner ot ſomething adopted. Shakſp. 
ADO'PTER. / | trom adopt. } He that gives 

ſome one by choice the rights of a fon. 
ADQ'PTION. F/. f adeptio, Lat. | 

1. The act ot adopting. 

2. The ſtate of being adopted. 
ADO'PTIVE. 2. | adsptivur, Lat. ] 
1. That is,adopted by another. 

2. That does adopt another. Aylife. 
ADO'RABLE. 2. | adorable, Fr.] That 
. ought to be adored; worthy of divine ho- 

nours. Cheyne, 
ADO'RABLENESS. / [from ade. 

Worthineſs of divine honours. 
ADO'RABLY. ad. | from adorable. |] In a 

manner worthy of adoration. 
ADORA'TION. V [ adoratis, Lat.] 

1. The external homage paid to the Divinity, 

diſtin from mental reverence. Hooker. 

2. Homage paid to perſons in high place or 

eſteem. Shatſpeare, 
To ADO'RE. v. a. | adors, Lat.] To worthip 

with external homage. Dryden. 
ADO'RER. /. [ trom adore. ] He that adores; 

a worſhipper. Prier, 
To ADO'RN. v. 4. | adorns, Lat.] 

1. To dreſs ; to deck the perlon with orna- 


Shakſpeare. 
Rogers. 


Bacer. 


ments. Cori · ley. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with deco- 
rations. Cowley. 
3- To embelliſh with oratory. Sprat. 


ADO'RNMENT. / [from adorn. ] Orna- 
ment; emb-lliſhment : not in uſe. - Raleigh. 
ADO'WN. ad. | from 4 and down. ] Down; - 
on the ground. Spenſer. 
ADO*WN. prep. Down; toward the ground. Dr. 
ADRE AD. ad. | from à and dread.) In a ſtate 
of fear: obſolete. Sidney. 
ADRI'FT. ad. | from à and drift. ] Floating 
at random. 
ADR@IT. a. | French. ] Dexterous; active; 
(kittul. ervas. 
ADRO'ITNESS. / [ from adroir. ] Dexterity ; 
readiacls ; activity. 
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ADRY'. ad. from a and dry. ] Athirſt ; thirſty. 

ADSCITFTIOUS. a. [ a/citzs, Lat.] That is 
taken in to complete lomething; additional. 

ADSTRI'CTION. JF. [ adftriFio, Lat.] The 
act of binding togecher. | 

To ADVA'NCE. v. a. eee, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. Par. I. 
2. To raiſe to preterment; toaggrandize. EH. 
3. To improve. Tillotſon. 
4- To heighten ; to grace. South. 
5. To forward; to accelerate. Bacon. 
6. To propoſe; to offer to the publick. Dj d. 

To ADVA'NCE. v. z. 


1. To come forward. Parnel. 

2. To make improvement. Locke. 
ADVA'NCE. /. [ from the verb.] 

1. The act of coming forward. Clarendon. 


2. A tendency to come forward to meet a 
lover; an act of invitation. Walſh. 
3- Gradual progreſſion; riſe from one point 
to another. Atterbury. 
4 Improvement; progreſs toward perteftion. 

ale. 

ADVA'NCEMENT. /. | avancement, Fr. | 

1. The act of coming torward. Swift. 
2. The ſtate of being advanced; preferment. 


Shakſpeare. 
3. The act of advancing another. Sha4/. 
4. Improvement. Brown. 


ADVA'NCER. /. [from advance.] A pro- 
moter ; a forwarder. Bacon. 
ADVA'NTAGE, / [ avantage, Fr.] 
1. Superiority. Sprat. 
2. Superiority gained by ſtratagem. Spenſer. 
3. Opportunity ; convenience. Shatkſpeare. 
4. Favourable circumſtance. Muller. 
5. Gain; profit. Fob. 
6. Overplus; ſomething more than the mere 
Jawful gain. Shakſpeare. 
7. Preponderation on oneſide of the compariſon. 
To ADVA'NTAGE. . a. | from the noun. | 
1. To benefit. Locke. 
2. To promote ; to bring forward. Glanville. 


. ADVA'NTAGEABLE. a. | trom — 


_ Profitable; convenient; gainful. Hayward. 
ADVA'NTAGED. a. ¶irom the verb.] Pol- 
ſeſſed of advantages. Glanville. 
ADVA'NTAGE-crovunD. /. Ground that 
gives ſuperiority, and opportunities of annoy- 
ance or reſiſtance. Clarendux. 
ADVANTA CEO US. 2. | avantagenx, Fr. ] 
- Profitable ; uſetul; opportune. FHlammong. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSLY. ad. [ from advan- 
tageous. | Conveniently ; opportunely; pro- 
fitably. Arbuthnor. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. /. | from advan- 
tageozus. |  Profitableneſs ; uſciulneſs ; con- 
venience. Boyle. 
To ADVE'NE. v. u. [ advenis, Lat.] To ac- 
cede to ſomething; to be ſuperaaded. Ay/ife. 
ADVE'NLENT. 2. [ adveniens, Lat.] Ad- 
vening ; ſuperadded. | Glanville. 
ADVENT. / from advertus, Lat.] The name 
of one of the holy ſeaſons, fignitying the 
coming ; that is, the coming of our Saviour; 
which is made the ſubject of our devotion 
during the tour weeks beiore Chriſtmas. 


ADV 
ADVE'NTINE. 2. from advenio, adventumy 
Lat.] Adventitious; that which is extrinſi- 
cally added. Not in uſe. Bacon. 
ADVENTTI'TIOUS. 2. | adventitizs, Lat.] 
That does advene; accidental; ſuperve- 
nient; extrinſically added. Boyle. Dryden. 
ADVE'NTIVE. /. | from adverio, Lat. | The 
thing or perſon that comes from without: 
not in uſe. Bacon 
ADVE'NTUAL. a. [from advent. ] Relating 
to the ſeaſon of advent. Biſbop Saunderſon. 
ADVENTURE. / nm 
1. An accident; a chance;-a hazard. Hlayw. 
2. An enterpriſe in which ſomething mult be 
left to hazard. | Dryden. 
To ADVENTURE. v. . ſ[aventurer, Fr.] 
1. To try the chance; to dare. Shakſpeare. 
2. In an active ſenſe, to put into the power 


of chance. wdges. 
ADVE'NTURER. F. [ aventwrier, Fr.] He 


that ſeeks occaſions of hazard ; he that puts 
himſelf into the hands of chance. Spenſer. 
ADVE'NTURESOME. a. | from adventure. | 


The fame with adventurous. A low word. 


. [from ad. 
venturcſome.) The quality of being adven- 
tureſome. 


ADVE'NTUROUS. a. [ aventwreux, Fr.] 
1. Inclined to adventures; bold; daring ; 


Courageous. Dryden. 
2. Full of hazard; dangerous. Addiſen. 
ADVE'NTUROUSLY. ad. from advents- 
Shakſpeare. 


rot.] Boldly ; daringly. 
A'DVERD. / > amr” Lat.] A word join- 
ed to a verb or adjective, and ſolely applied 
to the uſe of qualifying and reſtraining the 
latitude of their fign. fication. Clarke. 
ADVE'RBIAL. a. | adverbialis, Lat.] That 
has the quality or ſtructure of an adverb. 
ADVE'RBIALLY. ad. | adverbialiter, Lat.] 
In the manner of an adverb. Addiſon. 
ADVE'RSABLE. 4a. | trom adverſe. | Con- 
trary to; oppoſite to. 
ADVERSA'RIA. . ¶ Lat. ] Acommon-place ; 
a book to note in. Bull. 
A'DVERSARY. /. [ adverſaire, Fr. adver/a- 
rius, Lat.] An opponent; antagoniſt; enemy. 
Shakſpeare. 
ADVE'RSATIVE. a. | adverſativus, Lat. | A 
word which makes ſome oppoſition gr va- 
riety. | 
A'DVERSE. a. [ adverſus, Lat.] 
1. Acting with contrary directions. Milton. 
2. Calamitous; affliftive; pernicious : op- 
poſed to proſperous. Roſcommon. 
3. Perſonally opponent. Sidney. 
ADVE'RSITY. / [ adverſe, Fr.] 
1. Atfliction; calamity ; the cauſe of ſor- 
row; misfortune. Shak. 
2. The ſtate of unhappineſs ; miſery. Shak, 
A'DVERSELY. ad. | from adverſe. ] Oppo- 
ſitely; unfortunately. Shatkſpeare. 
To ADVERT. v. . | adverto, Lat.] To at- 
tend to; to regard; to obſerve. Ray. 
ADVE'RTENCE. 2 J {| from advert. ] At- 
ADVE'RTENCY. tention ; regard; con- 
fideration; hecdfulnels, Decay of Fiety. 


AD U 


T. ADVERTI'SsE. v. a. fadvertiy, Fr.] 
1... To inform auother; to give intelligence; 
2. To give notice of any ching in the publick 


rints. 


ADbVERTLSEMENT / {[avertifement, Fr. ] 
1. Inſtruction; admonition. Shakſp. 
2. Intelligence ; information. Holder. 


3. Notice of any thing publiſhed in a paper 
of intelligence. 
ADVERTT'SER. / [ avertifeur, Fr.] 
1. He that gives intelligence or information. 
2. That paper in which advertiſements are 
publithed. 
ADVERTISING. a. from advertiſe. ] Ac- 
tive in giving intelligence; monitory. Sha. 
To ADVE'SPERATE. v. . [ adveſpers, Lat.] 
To draw toward evening. ; 


ADVICE. |. | avis, advis, Fr.] 


1. Counſel; inſtruction. Prior. 
2. Reflection ; prudent conſideration. Shak. 
3. Couſultation; deliberation.. Bacon. 


4. Intelligence. 
ADVI'CE-Boar. /. A veſſel employed to 
bring intelligence. 
ADVI'SABLE. a. [from adviſe. ] Prudent; 
fit to be adviſed. South. 
ADVISABLENESS / [ from adi/a3/e. ] The 
quality of being adviſable; fitneis ; propriety. 
To ADVT'SE. v. 4. [vier, Fr. ] 
1. To couuſel. Shakſpeare. 
2. To inform; to make acquainted. 
To ADVTI'SE. v. 
1. To conſult. | 
2. To confider ; to deliberate. Milton. 
ADVT'SED. particip. a. { from adviſe. ] 
1. Acting with deliberation and deſign; pru- 


dent; wile. Bacon. 
2. Performed with deliberation ; ated with 
deſign. Hooker. 


ADVI'SEDLY. ad. { from adviſed. ] Delibe- 
rately ; purpoſely ; by deſign; prudently. Sxc. 
ADVI'SEDNESS./. | tromagvifed. | Delibera- 
tion; cool and prudent procedure. Saunderſon. 
ADVISEMENT. /. { aviſcment, Fr. | 
2. Couuſel ; information. Spenſer. 
2. Prudence; circumſpection. 
ADVISER. / ¶ from adviſe. ] The perſon that 
adviſes; a counſellor. Waller. 
ADULA'TION. / | adulation, Fr. adulatio, 
Lat.] Flattery ; high compliment. Clarendon. 
A'DULATOR. V | adulator, Lat.] A flatterer. 
A'DULATORY. a. | adu/atorius, Lat.] Flat- 
tering ; tull of compliments. 
ADULT. a. { adu/tus, Lat.] Grown up; paſt 
the age of infancy. Blackmore. 
ADU'LT. /, A perſon above the age of infancy, 
or grown to ſome degree of ſtrength. Sharp. 
To ADU'LTER. v. a. [derer, Fr. | 1 
commit adultery with another. onſor. 
ADU'LTERANT. /. | adu{terans, Lat.] The 
perſon or thing which adulterates. 
To ADU'LTERATE. v. 2. [ adulterey, Fr.] 
1. To commit adultery. Shakſpeare. 
2. To corrupt by ſome foreign admixture. 
Boyle. 
ADU'LTERATE. &. | from the verb) 
J. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. Shak. 


ADU 
2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. S. 
ADU'LTERATENESS. V { tromadulterate. ] 
The quality or ſtate of being adulterate. 
ADULTERA'TION. / C from adu/terate. ] 
1. The act of corrupting by ioreigu mixture z 
contamination. bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being contaminated. Feitor. 
ADU'LTERER. /. | adulter, Lat. J. The per- 
fon guilty of adultery. Dryden. 
ADU'LTERESS. /. [ irom adulterer. ] A wo- 
man that commit* adultery. 
ADU'LTERINE. / | ade te» ine, Fr.] A child 
born of an aduitercts. 
ADñꝗULTERO US. 2. | adaiterinus, I. it. ] 
Guilty of aduitery. Taylor. 
ADU'LTERY. /. { adulterium, Lat.] The a& 
of violating the bed of a married perton. Drygd. 
ADU'LTNESS. /. [ from adw/t. ) The tate of 
being adult. 


ADU'MBRANT. a. | from adumbrate. | That 


gives a flight reſemblance. 

To ADU'MBRATE.-v. 2. | adumbro, Lat.] To 
ſhadow out; to give a flight likene!s; to ex- 
hibit a faint reſemblamgce. Decay Fiety. 

ADUMBRA'TION. / | from adwmbrate. | 
1. The act of giving a flight aud impertect 
repreſentation. Beacon, 
2. A faint ſketch. Hale. 

ADUNA'TION. /. [ from ad and ans, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being united; union. Sorte. 

ADUNCITY. /. | aduncitas, Lat.] Crooked- 
neſs; hookednets. Arbuthnet. 

ADU'NQUE. a. [| adunczs, Lat.] Crooked; 


bending 1nward ; hooked. bacon. 
A'DVOCACY. /F. | trom advocate. } Vindregq= 
tion ; defence; apology. Brown. 


A'DVOCATE. /. { advocatus, Lat.] 


1. He that pleads the cauſe of another in a 


court of judicature. Ayl. Dryd. 
2 He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever man- 
ner, as 2 controvertiſt or vindicator. Vp. 
3. In the ſacred ſenſe, one of the offices of 
our Redeemer. Milton. 
ADVOCA'TION. / | from advocate. ] The 
office of pleading ; plea; apology. SHA,. 
ADVOLA'TION. /. [ advels, advolatum, 
Lat.] The act of flying to ſomething, 
ADVOLU'TION. V f adve/ztio, Lat.] The 
aQ of rolling to ſomething. 
ADVO'UTRY. /. [ aveutrie, Fr.] Adultery. 
Bacon. 
ADVOWE'. / He that has the right of ad- 
vowſon. X 
ADVO'WSON. / A right to preſent to a be- 
nefice. Cowell. 
To ADU'RE. v. . [ dure, Lat. ] To burn up. 


Bacor. 

ADU'ST. a. f aduftzs, Lat.] 

1. Burnt up; ſcorched. Bacon. 

2. It is generally now applied to the com- 

plexion and humours of the body. Pope. 
ADU'STED. a. [Sce Apvusr. ] Burnt; dried 

with fire ; ſcorched. | Milton. 
ADU'STIBLE. . {from adrft. ] That may be 

aduſted, or burnt up, | 
ADU'STION. / \from 24½%f.] The a& of 

burning up, or drying, as by are. 
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ADZ. /, See Abbie. 

AE, or E. A diphthong of the Latin language, 
which ſeems not properly to have any place 
in the Engliſh; theretore for Ceſar, we write 
Ceſar. | 

E'GILOPS. / [ ale, Gr.] A tumour in 
the great corner of the eye, by the root of 
the noſe: alſo a plant ſo called, for its ſup- 
poſed virtues againſt ſuch adiſtemper. Quincy. 

AGYPTITACUM. /. An ointment conſiſting 
of honey, verdigreaſe, and vinegar. Quincy. 

EL, or FAL, or AL. In compound names, 
all, or altogether. So Aldred, altogether re- 
verend : Aifred, altogether peaceful. Gibſon. 

ALF, Implies ailiſtance. So Efwin is vic- 
toriout. Gib/on, 

AE'RIEL. a. | a#rizs, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as coufiſtingof it. Ar5. 
2. Produced by the air. Dryden. 
3. Inhabiting the air. Milton. 
4. Placed in the air. Pope, 
5. High; elevated in ſituation. Philips. 


_ A'ERIE. / T aire, Fr. | A neſt of hawks or 


any other birds of prey. Cowell. 
AFRO'LOGY. / [ zip and x4, Gr. ] The 
doctrine of the air. 
A'EROMANCY. VJ [ and ät, Gr. ] 
The art of divining by the air. 
AERO'METRY. /. [ap and pdlptcr, Gr. ] 
The art of meaturing the air. 
AERO'SCOPY. /. A and e, Gr. ] The 
obſervation of the air. | 
ZE'THIOPS-MINERAL. /. A medicine, fo 
called from its dark colour, made of quick- 
filver and ſulphur, ground together in a 
marble mortar. | Quincy. 
AETTI'TES. /. LAilze, an eagle.] Eagleſtone. 


Quincy. 

AFA'R. | from à for at, and far.] 
1. At a great diſtance. Bacon. 
2. To or from a great diſtance. Dryden. 


3. From Ax ar. Fromadiftantplace. Adifor. 
4. Ar AR off. Remotely diſtant. Hayward. 
AFE'ARD. participia/ a. | trom to fear, tor ts 
fright, with a redundant. | Frightened ; ter- 
rified ; afraid. Ben Jonſon. 
AER. /. | Lat.] The ſouthweſt wind. Miter. 


 AFFABLULITY. / | affabilire, Fr. afabilitas, 


Lat.] Eaſineſs of manners; courteouſneſs; 
civility ; condeſcenſion. Clarendon. 
A'FFABLE. a. [affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat. 
1. Eaſy of manners; accoſtable ; courteous; 
complaiſant. Bacon. 
2. Applied to the external appearance, be- 
nign; mild; favourable. Tatler. 
A'FFABLENESS. / | from afab/e. ] Courte- 
ly ; affability. 
A'FFABLY. ad. | from afad/e. | Courteouſly ; 
civilly, ; 
A'FFABROUS. 4. [ affabre, Fr.] Skilfully 
made ; complete. 
AFFAIR. /. [ affaire, Fr.] Buſineſs ; ſome- 
thing to be managed or tranſacted. Fope. 
To AFFE'AR. v. „. [from affier, Fr.] To 
confirm; to eftabliſh. Shakſpeare. 
To AFFE'CT. . a. [ Fecter, Fr. afficic, af- 
fectum, Lat. ] 


AFF 


1. To act upon; to produce effect in any 


other thing. Milton. 
2. To move the paſſions. "Addiſon, 
3. To aim at; to aſpire to, Dryden. 


4. To tend to; to endeavour after. Newton. 
5. To be tond of; to be pleaſed with. Hooker. 
6. To make a ſhow of ſomething ; to ſtudy 
the appearance of any ting. Prier. 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and conſtrain- 
ed manner, Ben Funſor. 

AFFE'CT. /. | from the verb.] | 
1. Affection; pation ; ſenſation. Bacon, 
2. Quality ; circumſtance. Wiſeman. 

AFFECTA'TION. /. | affeFatis, Lat. | 
1. Fondneſs ; high degree of liking. Hooker. 
2. An artificial ſhow ; an elaborate appear- 
ance ; a falfe pretence. Spectator, 

AFFE'CTED. participial a. | from Ae. 

1. Moved ; touched with attection. Claren. 
2. Studied with overmuch care. Shakſp. 
2. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affectation; as, 
an affefted lady. | 
AFFE'CTEDLY. ad. from affeFed.] In an 
affected manner; hypocritically. #rown. 
AFFE'CTEDNESS. /. {| from afeFed. The 
ſtate of being affected. 
AFFE'CTION./. [ afetion, Fr. afectio, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being affected by any caute 
or agent. Shakſpeare. 
2. Paſſion of any kind. Signey. 
3. Love; kindneſs; good-will to ſome per- 
ſon. Pope. 


4. Zeal; paſſionate regard. Bacon. 
5. State of the mind, in general. Sp. 
b. Quality ; property. Halder. 
7. State of the body. Wiſeman. 


8. Lively repreſentation in painting. Motten. 
AFFE'CTIONATE. a. þafeFtionne, Fr. from 
affettion. 
1. Full 8 affection ; warm; zealous. rat. 
2. Fond; tender. Siducy. 
3. Benevolent; tender. Rogers. 
AFFE'CTIONATELY. ad. | from affetticn- 
ate.] Fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 
AFFE'CTLONATENESS. /. | from affetiox- 
ate. | Fondneſs ; tendernets ; good-will. 
AFFE'CTIONED. a. [| trom affe ion. | 
1. AﬀeQed ; conceited : obſolete. Sap. 
2. Inclined; mentally diſpoſed. Rem. 
AFFE'CTIOUSLY. ad. | trom affe#2. } In an 
affecting manner. | 
AFFE'CTIVE. a: [from e.] That does 
affect; that ſtrongly touches. Regers. 
AFFECTUO'SITY./. | trom affetwors. | Pale 
honateneſs. 
AFFE'CTUOUS. a. [from At.] Full of 
aflion : little uſed. 
AFFIANCE. / [ affiance, from affier, Fr. 
1. A marriage contract. Spenſer. 
2. Truſt in general; confidence. Shakſpeare. . 
3. Truit in the divine promiſes and protec- 
tion. Atterbur y. 
To AFFI'ANCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To betroth; to bind any one by promiſe 
to marriage. Spenſer. 


2. Lo give confidence. _ 
AFFI'ANCER. / {from affiance, ] He that 


AF F 


makes a contract of marriage between two 


6. 
»AFFIDA'TION. 2 / Crom affido, Lat. See 
AFFIDA'TURE.$ Arise. ] Mutual con- 
tract; mutual oath of fidelity. 
AFFIDA'VIT. / [affidavit fignifies, in the 
language of the common law, he made oath. | 
A declaration upon oath. SpeFator. 
AFFI'ED. particip. 4. [from the verb affy, 
derived from 4 dined by contract; 
affianced. Shakſpeare. 
AFFI —— —* ad and Hi, Lat.] 
Adoption; the act of taking a ſon. Chambers. 
A'FFINAGE. / Ante, Fr. ] The act of re- 
fining metals by the coppel. 
AFFI'NED. a. [from ais, Lat.] Related to 
another. Shallſpeare. 
AFFI'NITY,/. | anitt, Fr. from efSnis, Lat.] 
1. Relation by marriage. Fa 
2. Relation to; connection with. 
To AFFU'RM. v.. affirms, Lat.] To declare; 


to tell confidently : oppoſed to the word deny. 
To AFFI'RM. v. a. To declare poſitively; to 
ratify or a e a former law or judgment. 


be affirmed. ale. 

AFFI'RMANCE./. \ from affirm. ] Confirma- 
tion: oppoſed to repeal. Bacon. 

AFF I'RMANT. . | from affirm. ] The perſon 
that a/firms; a declarer. | 


AFFIRMA'TION. /. { affirmatio, Lat 


AFFI'RMABLE. @. {from Arm.] That may 
Hal 


1. The act of affirming or declaring : op- 
poſed to negation. Shakſpeare. 
2. The poſition affirmed, Hammond. 


3. Confirmation: ſed to ee. Hooker. 
AFFI'RMATIYE, © Thom fon ] 
1. That does affirm : oppoſed to negative. 
2. That can or may be affirmed. Newton. 
3- Poſitive ; dogmatical. Taylor. 
AX FI'RMATIVELY. A from affirmative. ] 
On the oppoſite fide ; not negatively. Brown. 
AFFI'RMER. / {from .] The perton 
that affirms. Watts. 
To AFFI'X. v. 4+ [Neo, afiixum, Lat. 
1. To unite to the end ; to ſubjoin. 
2. To connect conſequentially. 
AFFI'X. /. affixum, Lat.] Something united 
= — = of a word, Clarke. 
AFFI' N. /. | trom x. 
1. The act 4. ing. fie] 
2. The ſtate of being affixed. 
AFFLA'TION. /. [ afflo, affatum, Lat.] Act 
of breathing upon any thing. 
AFFLA'TUS. . [Lat.] Communication of 
ſome ſupernatural power. Spence. 
To AFFLICT. v.a. alice, aii cum, Lat.] 
To put to pain; to grieve to torment. Hooker. 
AFFLI'CTEDNESS. /. | from afflieg.] The 
ſtate of aſfliction, or being afflicted; ſorrow- 
fulneſs ; grief. 
AFFLI'CTER. /. [ from afi/F.] The perſon 
that afflifts. 
AFFLICTION. /. [ afliis, Lat.] 
1. The cauſe of pain or ſorrow; . 


r. 
I The ſtate of ſorrowſulneſs; miſery. Add. 


ogers. 


Hammond.- 


AFF 


AFFLI'CTIVE. a. [from 47g. Pai | 


F 
tormenting. outh. 

A'FFLUENCE.? / [affuence, Fr. affiu- 

A'FFLUENCY. entia, Lat. 


1. The aft of flowing to any place; con- | 


courſe. Hotter. 
2. Exuberance of riches; plenty. Reger. 
A'FFLUENT. a. [ affnens, Lat.] * 
t. Flowing to any part. Harvey. 
2, Abundant; exuberant; wealthy. Prior: 
A'FFLUENTNESS. /. [ from t.] The 


quality of being affluent, 
A'FFLUX. /. [ affluxzs, Lat.] | 

3. The at of lowing to ſome place; affluence. 

2. That which flows to any place. Harveys 
AFFLU'XION. V/ (H, Lat.] 

1. The act of flowing to a particular place. 

2. That which flows ſrom one place to an- 


other. YOWA.s. 
To AFFO'RD.v.a.[ affourrer,affoyrrager, E 4 
I. To yield or produce. 
2. To grant, or confer any ching. N 
3. To be able to ſel}, Addiſon. 
4. To be able to bear expences- Swift. 
To AFFO'REST. v. 1 Lat.] To 
turn ground into foreſt. Davies. 
To AFFRA'NCHISE. v. 4. [effrancher, Fr. 
To make free Fs 
To AFFRA'Y. v. a. [efrayer, Fr.] Tofright; 
to terrify : not in uie. Spenſer. 
AFFRA'Y, /. A tumultuous affaylt ot one ar 
more perſons upon others. . 
AF FRI CTION. / [ afridtio, Lat.} The act 
of rubbing one thing upon another. Boyle. 
To AFFRI'CHT, v. a. {Set ein — 
To affect with fear ; $6 terriſy. aller. 
AFFRUGHT. /. [ from the verb.] 
1. Terrour ; tear. Dryden. 
2. The cauſe of fear; terrible object drgad- 
ful appearance. B. Jonſon. 
AFFRI'CHTEFUL. a. Full of affright or ter- 
rour; terrible; dreadtul. Decay of Piety. 
AFFRI'CHTMENT,. /. { from affrigot. 
1. The impreſſion ot fear; terrour. Lor le. 
2. The ſtate of fearfulneſs. Hammond. 
To AFFRO'NT. v. 4. [affronter, Fr.] 
1. To meet face to face; to encounter. Shak. 
2. To meet in a hoſtile manner, froat to 
front, | Milan. 
3. To offer an open inſult; to offend ayow- 
edly. ; 
AFFRONT. / [from the verb. ] | 
1. Open oppobtion; encunter-. Milton. 
2. Intult offered to the face; contumely. Dry. 
3. Outrage; a& of contempt. Milton. 
4. Difgrace ; ame. Arôutbmot. 
AFFRO'NTER. /. [ f:om affront. ] The perſon 
that affronts. 
AFFRO'NTING. particip. a. ¶ from ant.] 
That has the quality of atfronting. Wares. 
To AFFU'SE. v. a. { affunde, affuſum, Lat.] 
To pour one thing upon another. * 
AFFU'SION.. /. [affufie, Lat] The att of 
affuſing. i Grew. 
To AFFY'. v. a: [affier, Fr.] To betroth in 
m_ co Marriage. : Shak/pears . 
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7; AFFY'. v. x. To put confidence in; to put 
truſt in; to confide : not uſed. op oth 


 AFVELD. ad. I irom 4 andfic/d.] To the held. 
G 


ay. 
AFLA'T. ad. [from a and at.] Level — 
the ground. Bacon. 
AFLO'AT. ad. from a and float. ] Floating. Ad. 
AFO'OT. ad. | from a and ad 
1. On foot; not on horſeback. N 
2. In action; as, 4 defign is afoot. Shakſp. 
* 3. In motion. Shakſpeare. 
AFO'RE. prep. [from à and fore. } 
1. Before; nearer in place to any thing. 


2. Sooner in time. Shakſpeare. 
AFORE., ad. ſpe 

1. In time foregone or paſt. Shakſpeare. 

2. Firſt in the way. Shakſpeare. 


3. In front; in the forepart. Spenſer. 
AFO*REGOING. part. a. [from fire and 
going Going betore. | 
AFO'KEHAND. ad. | from afore and hand.] 
I. By a previous proviſion. Gov. of Tongue. 
2. Provided; prepared ; previouſly ntted. Hac. 
AFO'REMENTIONED. a. | trow afore and 
mentioned. } Mentioned before. Addiſon. 
AFO'RENAMED. a. Named before. Peach. 
AFO'RESAID, 2. Said before. Bacon. 
AFO'RETIME. ad. In time paſt. Suſanna. 


. 


AFRA'ID, particip. a. [fromthe verb ay] 


Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful. Dryden. 
AFRE'SH: ad. {from a and freſb.] Anew; 
again, 


AFRO NT. ad. [from 4 and front. ] In tront; 


in direct oppoſition tothe face. Shakſpeare. 


4. FT ER. prep. [wxten, Sax. 


I. Following in place. Shakſpeare. 
2. In purſuit of. Samuel. 
3. Behind. ' Newton. - 
4. Poſterior in time. Dryden. 
$. According to. bacon. 
6. In imitation of. Addiſon. 
AFTER. ad. | 
1. In ſucceeding time. Bacon. 
2. Following another, Shakſpeare. 


A'FTER'is compounded with many words, but 
__ almott always in its genuine ſiguification. 
A'FTERAGES. / [trom after and ages. ] 
Sueceſive times; poſterity. Raleigh. 
-A'FTER ALL. ad. At lait; in fine; in con- 


clution. Atterbury. 
-A'FTERBIRTH. . from after and birth. ] 
The ſecundine. W:ijeman. 


_ -A'FTERCLAP. / Unexpected event after an 


affair is ſuppoſed to be at an end. Spenſer. 
-A*'FTERCOST, /. The expence incurred atter 

the original plan is executed. Mortimer. 
A*'FTERCROP. / Setond harveſt. Mcrtimey. 
To A'FTEREYE. , a. To follow in view. Y. 


tirſt turn of affuirs. Wotton. 


A'FTERMATH. / Sccond crop of graſs, 


mown in autumn. 
AFTERNOON. /. The time from the meti- 
Jian to the evening. Dryden. 
A'FTERPAINS. /. Pains after birth. 


A'FTERPART. 7. The latter part. Locke. - 


Watts. © 


AGE 
A'FTERPROOF. /. ene 
1. Evidence poſterior to the thing in queſtion, 
2. Qualities known by ſubſequentexperience. 
A'FTERTASTE. /. Taſte remaining upon the 
tongue atter the draught. 
A'FTERTHOUGHT, /. Reflections aſter the 
act; expedients formed too late. Dryden. 
A'FTERTIMES,/. Succeeding times. Dryden. 
A'FTERWARD. ad. In ſucceeding time. Hook, 
A'FTERWIT. / Contrivance of expedients af- 
ter the occaſion of uling them is paſt. L Hr. 
AGA'IN. ad. [azen, Saxon. ] 
Bacon. 


1. A ſecond time; once more. 

2. On the other hand. Baton. 
3. On another part. Dryden. 
4. In return. | 

5. Back; in reſtitution. Sbakſpeare. 
6. In recompence. Prov. 
7. In order of rank or ſucceſſion. Bacon. 
S. Beſide; in any other time or place. Zacor. 


9. Twice as much. Pope. 
10. Again and again; with frequent repeti- 
tion; often. Locke. 
11. In oppofition : thou anſwereſt again. 
12. Back ; as, returning from ſome meſſage. 
AGAINST. prep. [#nzeon, Saxan: } 
1. In oppoſition to any. perſon: all are 4841 
him. Geneſis. 
2, Contrarily to; in oppoſition to: it is 
againſt his will. Dryden. 
3. In contradiction to any opinion: tracts 
againſt popery. Swift. 
4. With contrary motion or tendency : 
againſt the ſtream. | Shat jp. - 
\ 5. Contrary to rule: againff law. Milton. 


6. Oppoſite to, in place: againſ the river's 
mouth, Dryden. 
7. To the hurt ef another: the accident is 
againſt me. Davies. 
8. In expectation of: provided againft the 
time. Dryden. 
AGA'PE. ad. [a and gape.} Staring with ea- 
gernels. SpeFator. 
A'GARICK. / [agaricum, Lat.] A drug of 


ule in phyſick, and the dying trade. It is di- 
vided into male and female; the male is uſed 
only in dying, the female in medicine; the 
mate grows on oaks, the female on larches. 
AGA'ST. a. [from agaze. | Struck with ter- 
rour; ſtaring with amazement. Milton. 
A'GATE. /. | agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A pre- 
cious ſtone of the loweſt claſs. Woodward. 
A'GATY. a. | from agate. ) Partaking of the 
nature of agate. Wiadward. 


To AGA'TE. v. a.- [from a and gaze. } To 


ſtrike with amazement; to itupity with ſud- 
den terrour : not uſed. Spenſer. 


ie . ACAZED. part. a. | from agaze.] Struck 
A'FTERGAME. / Methods taken after the 


with amazement; territied to ttupidity. Shak. 
AGE. / [ age, Fr. | 

1. Any period of time attributed to ſomething, 
as the whole, or part of its duration. SA. 
2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. Rec. 
3. The time ia which any particular man, 
or race of men lived. Pope. 


4. The ſpace of a luucred years ; a century 


A G 
; N The latter part of liſe , oldneſs. Prior. 
. Maturity; ripeneſs; full ftrength of lite. 


1 Dryden. 
7. [In law. ] In a man, the age of ſourteen 
years is the age of diſcretion; and twenty-one 


years is the tull age. A woman at twenty- 
one is able to alienate her lands. Cowel!. 
' A'GED. a, | from age. 
1. Old; ſtricken in years. Prior. 
2. Old: applied to inanimate things. Sell. 
. A'GEDLY. ad. ¶ from aged. } After the man- 
ner of an aged perſon. 
AGE'N. ad. | azen, Sax. } Again; in return; 
in recompence. 
x A'GENCY. / from agent. 
1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of being 
in action; action. Woodward. 
2. Buſineſs performed by an agent. 
AGENT. 2. —— Lat.] Thatdoes act. Har. 
AGENT. /. 
1. An he that acts. South. 
2. A ſubſtitute; a deputy z a fator. Dryden. 
3- That which has the power of operating, or 


map rey on another thing. Temple. 


AGGENERA'TION. / [from ad and gene- 


ratio, Lat.] The ſtate of growing or uniting 


to another body. Brown. 


. Toheapup. 
. To AGGLOMERATE. v. 4. lere mere, 
Lat. ] To gather up in a ball, as thread. 


AGGLU'TINANTS. / (from agg/utinate.] ' 


Thoſe medicines which have the power ot 
uniting parts together. 

To AGGLU'TINATE. v. x. [ fromadand'g/u- 
ten, Lat. ] To unite one part to another, Harv. 


- AGGLUTINA'TION. /. | from agg/utinate. ] | 


Union; coheſion. Wiſeman. 


AGGLU'TINATIVE. a. | from agg/utinate. ] 


That has the power of procuring agglutina- 
tion.” , Wiſeman. 
ToA*'GGRANDIZE. v. a. | aggrandiſer, Fr.] 
To make great; to enlarge; to exalt. arts. 


A'GGRANDIZEMENT./.[ aggrandiſ/ement, 


Fr.] The ſtate ot being aggrandized. 


' A'GGRANDIZER. /. ſirom aggrandize.] 


The perſon that makes great another. 


To AGGRA'TE. v. a. [aggratare, Ital.] To 


pleaſe; to treat with civiiities : not in uſe. 
Spenſer. 
To A'CGRAVATE. v. 4. [ aggravo, Lat.] 
1. To make heavy, in a metaphorical ſenſe; 
as, to aggravate an accuſation. Milton. 
2. To make any thing worſe. Bacox. 
AGGRAVA'TION. / | from aggravate. } 
1. The act of aggravating; 
2. The act of enlarging to enormity. Ada 
3. The extrinfical circumitances, which in- 
creaſe guilt or miſery. Hammond. 
. AGGREGATE. a. | aggregatus, Lat. } Fram- 
ed by the collection ot particular parts into 


one mals, body, or ſyſtem. Ray. 


A'GGREGATE. /. The reſult of the conjunc- 
tion of many particulars. lanville. 


To, A'GGRECATE. v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] 
To collect together; to accumulate; to beap 
many particulars into one mals. 


Milter. 


Dryden. 


Suti. 


A GN 


ACGREGA'TION. /. [from aggregate. 
1. Collection, or ſtate of being collected. 
88 Brow#. 

2. The collection, or act of collecting man 


particulars into one whole. Wiedward. 
3. The whole compoſed by the coacervation 
of many particulars ; an aggregate. 
To AGGRE'SS. V. 4. [ aggredior, aggreſſum, 
Lat. ] To commit the tirit act of violence. Py. 
ACE ng [aggreſſio, Lat.] The firſt 
of injury; commencement of a quarrel by 
ſome act of iniquity. L' Eftrange. 
AGGRE'SSOR. /. [ from aggreſs. ] The per- 
ſon that firſt commences hoſtility; the af- 
ſaulter or invader. | Pope. 
AGGRVEVANCE. / Injury; wrong endured. 
To AGGRIEVE. v. 4. * gravis, — 
1. To give ſorrow; to vex. Spenſer. 
2. To haraſs; to hurt in one's right. Grarv. 
To AGGROUPP. v. a. | aggropare, Italian. ] 
To bring together into one figure. 8 
AGHA'ST, 4. [from à and Fav, à ghoſt. 
Struck with horrour, as at the fight of a 
ſpectre; ſtupiſied with terrour. Addiſon. 
A'GILE. a. [agili, Lat.] Nimble ; ready ; 
active. Prior. 


A'GILENESS. / [ from agile. ] Nimbleneis ; 
. ToA'GGERATE, v. 4. [from aggero, Lat.] 


readineſs for motion; quicknelts; activity. 
ASL TTV. / [ agilitas, Lat.] Nimbleneſs; 
quicknefs; activity. Watts. 
4610. , | Italian. ] A mercantile term, uſed 
chiefly ia Holland and Venice, for the differ - 
ence between the value of bank notes, and the 
value of money. Chambers, 
To AGV'ST. v. a. [gifte, Fr. a bed. ] To take 
in and feed the cattle of other men at a cer - 
tain rate. 
AGI'STMENT. / A modus or compoſition, or 
mean rate, at which ſome right may be 
reckoned. . | 
A'GITABLE. a. [ agitabilis, Lat. ] That may 
be put in motion. 
To A'GITATE. v. a. [agito, Lat.] 
1. To put in motian; to ſhake, 
2. To actuate; to move. 
3. To affect with pertarbation. 
4. To ſtir; to diſcuſs; to controvert. Boyle. 
5. To contrive; to revolve. X. Charles. 
AGITA'TION. V [ agitatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of moving any thing. 
2. The ſtate of being moved. | 
3. Ditcutſion ; controverſial examination. 
4. Perturbation; diſturbance of the thoughts; 
violent motion of the mind. Taler. 
Deliberation; contrivance; the ſtate of 
eing conſuſted upon. Swift. 


Blac kmere ” 


Bacon. 


'AGITA'TOKR. /.'f trom agirate. ] He that agi- 


tates any thing; he who manages affairs. 
AGCLET / | aigutette, Fr.] 
1. A tag ot a point carved into ſome repre- 
ſentation of an animal. Hayw. 544455. 
2. The pendants at the ends ot the chives of 
flowers, as in tulips. 
A'GMINAL. a. | trom agmen, Lat. ] Belonging 


to a troop. - 


A'GNAIL. / [ from ange, grieved, and naz!e, 


a nail. ] A dileaſe of the nails; a whitiow. 
C 2 


Blount. : 


AGR 


A'GNATION./.[ from agnat#s, Lat. ] Deſcept 
from the ſame father, in a direct male line. 
AGNI'TION. F. [from agnitio, Lat.] Ac- 

r 
Te AGNIZE. v. 8. [from qgnoſco, Lat.] To 
acknowledge; to own : oblolete. S$hak/p. 
AGNOMINA'TION. /. l Lat.] 


Alluſion of one word to another. anden. 
A'GNUS CASTUS. , {Lat.] The chafte 
tree. Dryden. 


A600, ad. „Sax. ] Paſt; as, 

chat is, Uebe has oh ſince. Addiſon. 
AGO'G. ad. In a tate of defire. Sauth. 
AGO'ING. ag. [a and going. ] In action. Tar. 
AGO'NE. ad. [ azan, Sax. ] Ago; paſt. Fonſor. 
A*'GONISM. /. [ aywnapts, Gr. ] Conteation 


lang ago; 


b 


nity for a prize. Miltar. 

To A'GONIZE. v. n. [ agonier, Fr.] To feel 

agonies; to be in exceſſive pain. . 
A'GONY. /. [ayan, Gr. agonie, Fr.] 

1. The pangs of death. - Roſcommon. 
2. Any violeut pain of body or mind. Milt. 
1 Ie is particularly uſed in devotion ſor our 

edeemer's conflict in the garden. Hooker. 

AGO'OD. 44. [a and goed. ] In carneſt. Sh. 

AGO'UTY. / An animal of the Antilles, of 
the bigneſs of a rabbit, with bright red hair, 
and a little tail without hair. Trevonux. 


— a 4, h 
AGONT'STES. / [aywygng, Gr.] A pritc- 
fighter; one that contends at à public * - 2g 


. To AGRA'CE. v. . [from « and grace.] To 
grant favours to: out of uſe. Spenſer. . 
Lat. } Relating 


AGRARIAN. 2. [ agrarizs, 
to fields or grounds. 


To AGRE'ASE. v. a. [from @ and greaſe] To 


daub; to greaſe. 


| nſer. 
Jo AGRE'E. v. n. [agreer, Fr.] 150 


1. To be in concord. Pope. 
2. To yield to; to admit. Burzet. 
3. To ſettle amicably. Clarendon. 


4. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation. Matthew. 
5. To ſettle a price between buyer and ſeller. 
| Matthew, 
6. To be of the ſame mind or opinion. Clar. 
7. To be conſiſtent. . Mark, 
8. To ſuit with. Lac be. 
29. To cauſe no diſturbauce in e body. Arb. 
Te AGREE. v. a. 
1. To put an end to a variance. 
2. To make friends; to reconcile. 
AGRE'EABLE. A Fr. ] 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtent wih. Temple. 
2- Pfeaſing. | Addiſon. 
ACREE'ABLENESS. /. [ ſrom agreeable. ] 
1. Confiſtency with; ſuitablencis to. Locke. 
2. The quality of pleaſing. Collier. 
3. Reſemblance; likenefs. Grew. 
ACGREE'ABLY. ad. [from agreeable. Con- 
ſiſtently with; in a manner ſuitable to. Swift. 
AGRE'ED. particip. a. | trom agvere. | Setiled 
| conſent, . 
AGRE'EINGNESS. /. [from agrre.] Confitt- 
ence; ſuitableneſs. 
AGREEMENT. / ſagrtment, French. ] 
i. Concord, &eclus, 


- 


Spenſer. 


cem. 


AIM 
2. Reſemblance ofonething to another. Lot. 
3. Compact; dargaio. Aröbrtbnot. 
* CULTURE. JS. [agrieultzra, Latin. } 
Arran, 5 Hope. 
A'GRIMONY. /. [agrimonia, * 
name of a plant. ler. 
AGRO'UND. gd. [from a and gromne.] 
I. Stranded; hindered by the ground- from 
paſſing further. - | Raleigh. 
2. Hindered in the progreſs of affaies. 
A'GUE. /. [<ign, Fr.] An intermitting fever, 
with cold fits ſucceeded by hot, Denham. 


A'GUED. . {from agae. ] Struck with an 
8 Rierl⸗ , Shatſpeare. 


A'GUE-FIT. , {from agze and At.] The 

xyſm of the ague. Shatſpeare. 

A'GUE-TREE. /. [from ague and tre-] A 
me ſometimes given to ſaſſa ſras. 


A'GUISH. a. tom agze. } Having the quali- 
ties of an <1, 4 Crazville. 

A'GUISHNESS. / { from agvi. } The qua- 
lity of reſembligg an age. | 

AH. interjefian. 
1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and — 


2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. Bal. 
3- Moſt frequently compaſſion aud no. | 
Irigy. 


AHA! AHA! interjet. A word intimating 
triumph and contempt. Pſalms. 
AE Ab. ad. [ from 6 and head. ] 
1. Further onward than another. | Drydex. 


2. Headlong; precipitantly. _ £4'Effrange. 
AHE'IGHF. ad. | from @ and . Alott; 
on high. ;  Shakſpeart. 


AUOUA'T. /. The name of a poiſonous plant. 
To AID. v. a. [ aider, Fr.] To — ;z to ſup- 


port; to ſuccour. =p 
AID. / {from the verb.] 
1. Help; ſupport. Pope. 


2. The perſon that gives ſupport; a helper ; 
an auxiliary. Tobte. 
3. A ſubſidy; money granted. Cowell. 
A'IDANCE. / [ irom @id. ] Help; fupport : 
little uſed. Shat/pear e. 
AIDANT. a. [ aidant, Fr.] Helping ; helpful: 
not ĩu uſe. Shakſpeare. 
A'IDER. / {from id.] He that brings aid; 
a helper; an ally. Bacer. 
A'IDLESS. . { trom aid. ] Helpleſs; unſup- 
ported ; undefended. Miltate. 
A'IGUEET. / [aigalet, Fr.] A point with 
tags. „= . 
To AI L. v. a. [etzlan, Saxon 
1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain, Cr. 


2. To affect in any manner. Dryden. 
AIL. / { irom the verb. ] A diſeaſe. Pepe. 


A'ILING. parts 4. Sickly ; full of complaints. 
A'ILMENT. /. [ from ail. ] Pain; diſeaſe. Sw. 
To AIM. v. . —— Fr.] 
1. Jo ditect a miſſive weapon, as to a — 
, pr. 
2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps, to- 
Vard any thing; to tend toward; tp* cndea- 
vour to reach or obtain. Tilletſop. 


3. To guels, 


AIT 
Ti ATM. v. #. To ditect the miſſile weapon; to 


point the weapon by the eye. Dryden. 
AIM. /. [from the verb. 4 
1. The directiom of a 1 n. Dry. 


2. The point to which che thing thrown is 


directed batfpeare. 

J. A purpoſe ; an intention ; 4 deſign. Pope. 

4. The object of a deſign. Locke. 

5. Conjeckure ; gels. Shatkſpeate. 
AIR. / [air, Fr. air, Lat. 

T. The element encom the ueous 


globe. _ Watt. 
2. The fate of the ait; or the atr conſidered 
with regard to health. - Bacon. 
3. Air in motion ; a ſmall gentle wind. Milt. 
4. Scent; vapour, ; Bacon. 
5 Any thing light or uncertain. Shad/þ. 

The open weather ; air unconfined. Dryd. 
7. Vent; emiſſion into the air. Dryden. 
8. Publication ; expoſure to the publick view 


and knowledge. Pope. 
9. Muſick, whether light of ferious. Pope. 
| 75 Poetry ; a ſong. Miltox. 
11. The mien, or manner, of the perfor, Az. 
12. An affected or kboared manner of gef- 
ture. | v0; 
13. Appearance. op. 
To AIR. v. 4. from the noun.] * 
1. To expoſe or open to the air. Dryden. 

j Addiſon. 


2. To give enjoyment of the air. 
A'IRBLADD ek J. [from air and Sluduer.] 
I. Any cuticle filled with air. Ardbuthner. 
2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the contraction 
and dilatation of which they riſe or fall. 
A'TRBUILT. a. f from air and 444/r. ] Built 
in the air. + = 
A'TRDRAWN. a. Painted in air. Sp. 
A'TRER. V f front To air. ] He that expoſes to- 
the air, 
A'TRHOLE. / {from ar and bele.] A hole 
to admit the air. 
A*IRINESS. / [ from airy. ] 
1. Expoſur- to the air; openneſs. 
2. Lightneſs ; gayety ; levity. Feltow. 
A'TRING. V [from air.] A thort jourhey to 
take the air. Addiſon. 
A'IRLESS. a. [from atr.] bans, © 1+ © >-e = 
cation with the free air. bakſpeare. 
A'TREFNG. / ffrom air.] A young, light, 
gay perſon. Ben Jonſon. 
A*TRPUMP. /. ffrom air and pump.] A ma- 
chine by means of which the air is exhauſted 
out of proper veſlels. © Chambert. 
A*'FRSHA EIT Gees ale and ſhaft.) A paſſage 
for the air into mines. Ray. 
A'IRY. a. | from air ; Arent, Lat.] 


1. Compoſed of air. Bacon. 
2. Relating to the air. Boyle. 
3. High in air. | Addiſon. 
4. Open to the free air. Spenſer. 

| 8 Light as air; unſubſtantial. SBA. 

- Without reality; vaio ; trifling. Temple. 
. Flugeering; looſe; fult of levity. Dry. 
Ca ſprightly ; full of mirth ; vivacious; 
lively ; light of heart. Taylor. 
AISLE. . The walk ina church. Addiſon. 


ALT. / A ſmall iſland in a river, 


. Ate 


To AKE. v. #. [from &y@-, Gr.] To feet a 
lafting pain. | Locke. 
AKTN. a: [froth 4 and #iv. ] 
t. Related to; altied by blood. Sidney. 
2. Allied to by nature. L'Efrange. 
AL, ALD, being initials, ate derived from the 
Saxon eald, ancient. Gibſon. 
A'LABASTER. / [a J A kind of 
ſoft marble, eafitr to cut, and leſs durable, 
than the other kinds. Shatſpeare, 
A'LABASTER. a. Made of atabaſter. Addif. 
ALA'CK ! jnterjet. Alas! an —_—__ 
forrow. | Shakſpeare. 
ALA'CKADAY! iztetje#. A word noting 
ſorrow and melancholy. : 
AEA'CRIOUSLY. ad. Cheerfully ; without 
dejection. Gov. of the Tongue. 
AEA*CRITY. / {alaeritas, Lat.] Cheertul- 
neſs ; fprightlinefs ; gayety. Dryden, 
ALAMO'DE ad. | & 1a made, Fr.] According 
to the faſhion. | 
ALA'ND. ad. {front for at, and land.] At 
land; landed ; on the dry ground. Dryden. 
ALARM. / ffrom the Fr, a /\ayme, to arms. ] 
r. A cry by which men are fummoned to 


their arms Pope. 

2. Notice of any danger approaching, 

| Any tumult or diſturbance. Pope. 
To ALARM. v. 2. 

1. To call to arms. Addiſon, 


2. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenſion of 2 85 


danger. 
eral Dryden. 


3. To diſturb in . 
ALA RMBELL. /. [front alarm and Bell] 


The bell that is rung at the approach of an 


enemy. Dryden. 
ALA'RMING. farticip. a. {from alarm. J 
Terrifying; awakening; ſurpriſing. 
ALA*'RMPOST. 4 2 alarm and pf. 
The poſt appointed by each body of men te 
appear at, When an alarm ſhall 8 
ALA RUM. / See AL ann, Prior. 
To ALA RUM. v. 4. See AL AUM. Sap. 
ALA'S ! interjef?. ¶belus, French. ] 


1. A word exprefling lamentation. Pope. 
2. A word of pity.  Shaltſpeare. - 
3. A word of ſorrow and concern. Miltex, 


ALA'TE. ad. [from @ and lat.] Lately. 
ALB. / Falbum, Lat.] A furplice. 
ALBE'IFT. ad. Although ; notwithſtanding ; 

though it ſhould be. " South. 
ALBUGIFNEOUS. 2. [ge, Lat.] Re- 

ſembling the white of an egg. ren. 
AEBU'GO. /. { Lat. ] A diſeaſe in the Py by 

which the cornea contracts a whiteneſs, | 
A'LCAHEST. / An univerſal diffolvent, 
ALCA'TD. / 


1. The governour of a caſtle. den. 
2, The judge of a cy; Du Carge, 
ALCANNA. /. An Egyptian plant on in 
0WNn. 


dying. 
ALCHY'MICAL. ad. ¶ from elchymy-] Re. 
lating to —— amdeyn. 
ALCHY'MICALLY. ad. _ alcbymical:] 
In the manner of an alchymiſt. Camden. 
A'LCHYMIST. / [from a/cbymy. ] One who 
purfues or proſeſſes eſcienceot ymy. Sb. 


— 


Tickel. -- 


ALE: » 


A'LCHYMY: /. [of al, Arab. and xnpas Gel] 
1. The more lublime chymiſtry, whic 
propoſes the trantmutation of metals. Donne. 
2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons, and 
kitchen utenſils. Bacon. Milton. 

A'LCOHOL. / A high rectified dephleg- 
mated ſpirit of wine. Boyle. 

ALCOHOLIJZA'TION, / [ from a/cobolize. ] 
The act of alcoholizing or rectifying ſpirits. 

To A'LCOHOLIZE. v. . { from alcohol. ] 

| To reftify ſpirits till they are wholly de- 

hlegmated. | 

A'LCORAN, / [al and Koran, Arab.] The 
book of the Mahometan precepts and cre- 

denda. Saunderſon. 

A'LCOVE. [| alcgva, Span.] A receſs, or 

t of a chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, 
in which is placed a bed of ſtate. Trevorx. 

A'LDER. / [a/nus, Latin. 
leaves retembling thoſe of the hazel. The 
wood is uſed by turners, and will endure 
long under ground, or in water. Miller. 

ALDERLYIEVEST. a. Moſt beloved. Shak /. 

A'LDERMAN. / [ from ald. old, and man. | 
A ſenator; a governour or magiſtrate, ozi- 

inally choſen on account of the experience 
is age had given him. Pope. 

-A'LDERMANLY. ad. [from alderman. | 
Like an alderman. Swift. 

A'LDERN. 4. { from alder. ] Made of alder. 


| May. 
ALE. /. [eale, Saxon. | 
i. A liquor made by infuſing malt in hat 


water, and then fermenting the liquor. Shak. - 


2. A merry meeting uſed in country places. 
Pen Tonſon, 
A'LEBERRY. /. [ from ale and berry.] A 
beverage made by boiling ale with ſpirits 
and ſugar, and ſops of bread. Bequmont. 
A'LEBREWER. / {from ae and brewer. ] 
One that proſeſſes to brew ale. Mortimer. 
A'LECONNER. / from ale and con. ] An 
officer in the city ot London, whoſe buſineſs 
is to inſpect the meaſures of publick houſes. 
A'LECOST. / The name of an herb. 
A'LEGAR. /. [ from ale and aigre, Fr, ſour. ] 
Sour ale. 
A*LEHOOF, /. [from ade and hoopd, head, ] 
Groundivy ; once uſed tor hops. Temple. 
A'LEHOUSE. /. | from ade and houſe. ] A 
tipling-houſe. South. 
A'LEHOUSEKEEPER. / ¶ from alebcaſe and 
kee en, He that keeps ale publickly to ſell. 
A'LEKNIGHT. /. {irom ale and knight. ] A 
pot-companion; a tippler: or hong, 12. 
ALE'MBICK. / A veſlel uſed in diſtilling. 
conſiſting of a veſſel placed over a fire, in 
which is contained the ſubſtance to be diſtil- 
Jed, and'a concave cloſely fitted on, into 
which the fumes ariſe by the heat ; this co- 
ver has a beak or ſpout, into which the va- 
pours riſe, and hy which they paſs into a 
ſerpentine pipe, which is kept cool by mak- 
ing many coavolutions in a tub of water ; 
Here the vapours are condenſed, and what 
entered the pipe in fume, comes out in drops. 
| Beyte. 


A tree having | 


 ALGEBRATCAL, 


ALI. 
-ALE'NGTH. ad. | from @ for at, and lengtb. ] 
At full length ; along: 
74 


ALERT. 4. 


pere 
1. Watchfu 


; vigilant; ready at a call. 


2. Briſk ; pert ; petulant. Addiſon. 
ALE'RTNESS. / [from alert. ] The qua- 


lity of being alert; ſprightlineſs; pertneſs. 
Addiſon. 

ALE'WASHED. a. [from a/e and waſs. ] 
'  Soaked in ale. Shakſpeare. 


A'LEWIFE. J. [from ale and wife.] A wo- 


man that kceps an alehouſe. Swift. 
 A'LEXANDERS. / [ /myrnium, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. Miller. 
A'LEXANDER's-FOOT. /. The name of an 
herb. | 
ALEXA'NDRINE. /. A kind of verſe bor- 
rewed from the French, firſt uſed in a poem 
called Alexander. This verſe conſiſts of 
twelve ſyllables. Pope, 
ALEXIPHA'RMICK. @. [from @efiw and 
$42paxey. That drives away poiſon; anti- 
dotal. Brown. 
ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'RICK. 
a. That drives away poiſon. 
A'LGATES. ad. [all and gate.) On any 
terms ; every way : obſolete, Fairfax. 
A'LGEBRA. /. { Ao Arabick word.] A pecu- 
liar kind of arithmetick, which takes the 
quantity ſought, whether it be a number or a 
line, as if it were granted, and by means of 


* 


one or more quantities given, proceeds by : 


A —_ till the quantity at firſt only 
ſuppoſed to be known, or at leaſt ſome power 


thereof, is faund to be equal! to ſome quan- 3 


tity or quantities which are known, and con- 
ſequently itſelf is known. 


ALGEBRA'ICK, bra. 
ALGEBRA'IST. /. [trom a/gebra. ] A perſon 


. @. Relating to alge - 


that underſtands or practiles the ſcience of 


algebra. 
A'LGID. a. [ algidzs, Lat.] Cold; chill. 
ALGI'DITY. / Chilneſs ; cold, 


ALGT'FICK. 3. [from a/gar, Lat.] That 


produces cold. 
A'LGOR. Fe 1 Extreme cold; chilneſs. 
A'LGORISM. 
A'LGORITHM, 


of arithmetick, or the ſcience of numbers. 


ALIAS. ad. A Latin word, fignifying ther- 


wiſe ; as, Mallet, g/ias Malloch ; that is, 
etherwiſe Malloch. 
A'LIBLE. 2. [alibilis, Latin, ] Nutritive ; 
Nouriſhing ; that may be nourithed, 
ALIEN. a. [ alienus, 0 


1. Foreign, or not of the ſame family or 


land. : 

2. Eftranged from ; not allied to. 
A'LIEN, / [ alienus, Lat.] 

1. A foreigner; not a deniſon ; ane not al- 

lied; a ſtranger, | Addiſen. 

2. os law.] One born in a ſtrange country, 

and never franchiſed. Cowell. 


Dryden. 
Rogers. 


To ALIEN. v. u. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 
1. To make any thing the property of 


45 


other. ale, 


FS. Arabick words, uſed to 
imply the fix operations 


Grauwnt.. ? 


AL Kk 


2. To eſtrange z to turn the mind or aſſec- 
tion; to make averſe. Clarendon. 
A'LAENABLE. from e alienate. | That of 
which the propertymaybe transterred. Dennis. 
To Nai v. 4. [aliener, Fr. aliens, 
3 
I. 1 transfer the properiy of any thing to 
another. Bacon. 
2. Lo withdraw the heart or affections. T7//7. 
A*'LTENATE. a. [ a/tenatus, Lat.] Withdrawn 
from ; ſtranger to Swift. 
ALIE NATION. [ allenatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of transferring property. Atters. 
2. The ſtate of being alienated. 
3. Change of affection. g Bacon. 
4. Diſorder of the faculties. Hooker. 
To ALV'GHT, v. a. [ alihran, _ 
1. To come down, and top. Jryden. 
2. To fall upon. Dryden. 
ALTKE. ad. 3 a and ite. With reſem- 
blance ; in the ſame manner. Pope. 


A*'LIMENT. / [ alimentum, Lat.] Nourith-' 


ment; nutriment; food. Arbuthnot. 
ALIME'NTAL. a. | from aliment. ] That hat 
the quality of aliment ; that does nourith ; 
that does feed. Brown. 
ALIME'NTARINESS. /. [ from alimentary. ] 
The quality of being alimentary. 
ALIME'NTARY. a. [ from a/iment. ] 
1. That belongs to aliment. Arbathnot. 
2. That has the power of nouriſhing. Kay. 
ALIMENTA'TION. /. ag aliment. | 
if 


1. The quality of nouriſhing. 

2. The n of being nouriſhed. Baca. 
ALIMO'NIOUS. 2. [ trom a/imony.] That 
does nouriſh. arvey. 


A'LIMONY. V [im, Lat.] Legal pro- 
portion of the huſband's eſtate, Which, by 
the ſeutence ot the ecclefiaftical court, is al- 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, upon 
the account of ſeparation from him. Hud. 
A'LIQUANT. @. bor wantus, Lat. ] Parts ct 
a number, which, pus: repeated, will 
never make up the number exactly; as, 3 is 
an aliquant ot 10, thrice 3 being 9, four times 

3 making 12. 

A'LIQUOT. 2. [ aliquet, Latin.) Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity, fuch as will 
exactly meaſure it without any remainder ; 
a3, J is an aliquot part of 12, 

A'LISH. g. | from ale. ] Reſembling ale. Mer. 

ALIVE. a. | from @ aud /ive. ] 

1. In the ſtate of life ; not dead. Dryden. 
2. Unextinguithed ; undettroyed ; active; in 
tull force. Hooker. 
3. Cheerful ; ſprightly. - Clariffa. 
4. It isuſed to add an emphaſis ; as, the beſt 
man alive. Clarendon. 

A'LKAHEST. / An univerſal diffolvent, or 
liquor which has the power of reſolving all 
things into their firſt principles. 

ALKALE'SCENT. 2. | from a/ka/i. ] That has 
a tendency to the properties of an alkali. Ars. 

A'LKALI. / ¶ from an herb, called by the Egyp- 
tiaus tali by us glaſſwort.] Any ſubſtance, 
which, when mingled with acid, produces et- 
teryelcence and fermentation. 


ALL. 


ALKALINE. 2. | from 4/lv.] That has the 
qualities of alkali. Art utbnet. 
To ALKA'LIZATE v. a. | from alkaii. } To 
make alkaline. | 
ALKA'LIZATE. a. [from a/kali.} Having 
the qualities of alkali. Newton. 
ALKALIZA'TION. / [ from alkali. ] The 
act of alkalizating. 
A'LKANET. / [anchyfa, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. Miter. 
ALKEXKENGT.Ff. A medicinal fruit or berry, 
produced by a plant of the ſame denomination ; 
ularly alſo called winter cherry. Chams. 
ALKER ES. /. A contection, whereof the 
termes berries are the baſis. Chambers. 
ALL. a. [æll, Saxon. 
1. The whole number; every one. Ti//otfon. 
2. The whole quantity ; every part. Locke, 
ALL. / 
1. The whole. Prior. 
2. Every thing. Shakſpeare. 
ALL. ad. [Sce A L. .] 
1. Quite ; completely. Loc te. 
2. Altogether ; wholly. Dryden. 
All is much uſed in compoſition. 
ALL-BEA'RING. a. | from % and bear. ] 
Omniparous. Pepe. 
ALL-CHE'ERING. a. {from 4 and cbeer. ] 
That gives gayety to all. Shakſpeare. 
ALL-CO'NQUERING. 2. That tubducs 
every thin Milton. 
ALL-DEVOU'RING. a. [from al} and de- 
8 That eats up every thing. Pepe. 
ALL-FOURS. V [ from a// and four. ] A wow 
game at cards, played by two. 
ALL-HAIL. / from a// and bait, for bealth. ] 
All health. I ub. 
ALL-HALLOW. 12 from all, and ba{/ow. ] 
ALL-HALLOWS. 5 All ſaints day. 
ALL-HALLOWN. a. | from a/7and halloxw.] 


The time about All faints day. Shatfpeare. ' 


ALL-HALLOWTIDE. / [See ALL Hat. 


Lows. The term near All ſaints. Bacon. © 


ALL-HEAL. / [panax, Lat.] A ſpecies of 
Iron- wort. 
ALL-JUDGING. a. [from all and judge. } 
That has the ſovereign right of judgment. 
Rowe. 
ALL-KNOWING. a. from / and &ow. ] 
Omuiſcient; all-wife. Altterbury. 
ALL-POWERFUL. a. [ from a// and priver= 
ul.) Almighty ; omnipotent. Swift. 
ALL SAINTS PAN. /. The day on which 
there is a general celebration of the faiaty 
the firſt of November. | 
ALL-SEE'ING. a. [from a// and fee. ] That 
beholds every thing. Jaden. 
ALL SOULS DAY. /. The day on which tup- 
plications are made for all ſouls by the church 
of Rome; the ſecond af November, Shak. 
ALL-SUFFICIENT. a. | trom a and - 
cient.] Sufficient to every thing. Norris, 
ALL-WISE. a. | from a and wiſe. ] Pofi-Rt 
of infinite wildom. Prior. 


ALLANTO'IS. A The vrinaty tunick placed 


between the amnion and charion. iner. 


To ALLA'Y, v. a. [from Aer; Fr. J 


| 

F 

' 
1 


ALLEOCERk. /. 


ALL 


1. To mix one metal with another, to make 


it fitter for coinage. In this ſenſe, moſt au- 
thors write alley. See AL Lov. 
2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to 
me its predominant qualities, 45% 
To quiet ; to pacify ; to repreſs, S. 
atiay 7. [alloy, Fr. ] F 
I. The metal of a baſer kind mixed in coins, 
to harden them, that they may wear leſs. Hud. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates the 
predominant qualities of that with which it is 
mingled. Newton. 
ALLA'YER. , [from allay. ]- The perſon or 
thing which has thre power or quality of allay- 
ing. | Harvey. 
ALLA'YMENT. from allay. ] That which 
has the power ot alftying. Shakſpeare. 
ALLEGA'TION. /. from allege. ] x 
i. Affirmation; declaration. 
2. The thing alleged or affirmed. Shakſp. 
3. An excuſe; a plea. Pope. 
To ALLE'GE. v. a. [ allego, Latin,] 
1. To affirm ; to declare; to maintain. 
2. To plead as an excuſe, or argument. Locke. 
ALLE'GEABLE. 2. {from lege.] That 
may be alleged. rown. 
ALLE'GEMENT. / [from a/lege.] The 
ſame with allegation. 
— allege. ] He that alleges, 


| Boyle. 
ALLE'GIANCE. . | allegeance, Fel | The 
duty of ſubjects to the government. Clarend. 
ALLE'GIANT. a. [ trom allege. | Loyal; con- 


formable to the duty of allegiance. Shakſp. 
ALLEGO'RICAL. 2 a. { from allegory. ] At- 
ALLEGO'RICK. ter the manner of an al- 


legory ; not real ; not literal. 


Pope. 
ALLEGO'RICALLY. ad. 


[ from allegory. ] 
After an allegorical manner. Pope. 
To A'LLEGORIZE. v. 4. [ from allegory. ] 


To turn into allegory ; to form an allegory ; 


to take in a ſenſe not literal. Lecke. 
A'LLEGORY. /. [| 2aanyopia.] A figurative 
diſcourſe, in which ſomething other is in- 
tended, than is contained in the words lite- 
rally taken. Ben Jonſon. 
ALLE'GRO. f. A word denoting in muſick a 
ſprightly motion. It originally means gay, 28 
in Milton. Te 
ALLELU'FAH. /. A word of ſpiritual exulta- 
tion 3 Praiſe Ged. Gov. of Tongue. 


To ALLE'VIATE. y. a. [allevs, Lat.] To 


ALLIANCE. V [a/liance, Fr.) 


make light; to eaſe ; to ſoften. Bentley. 
ALLEVIA'TION /. [from allevigte.] 
1. The act of making light. South. 


2. That by which any pain is eaſed, or fault 


_ extenuated. Lecke. 
A'LLEY./. Calle. Fr.] 
1. A walkin a garden. Dryden. 


2. A pallage in towns narrower thau a 


' ſtreet, Shakſpeare. 


I. The ſtate of connexion with another by 
confederacy ; a league. 


2. Relation by marriage. Dryden. 
3- Pelation by any form of kindred. Shak. 
4- The perſons allied to cach other, Addiſon. 


ALLO'WANCE. /. [from alles. 


ALL 
ALLI'CIENCY. /. [allicis, Latin.] The 
power of attracting any thing. Glanville, 
To A'LLIGATE. v. a. [ allego, Lat.] To tie 
one thing to another ; to unite. 
ALLIGA'TION. / [from alligate.] 
1, The act of tying together ; the ſtate of be- 
ing ſo tied. 
2. The arithmetical rule that teac hes to adjuſt 
the price of compounds, formed of ſeveral in- 
gredients of different value. 
ALLIGA'TOR. / The crocodile. Carth. 
A'LLIGATURE. / [from a/ligate. ] The li- 
gature by which wo things are joined to- 
ether. 
ALLT'SION. /. [ allido, alliſum, Lat. ] The act 
of ſtrik ing one thing againtt another. A vod. 
ALLOCA'TION. / [ alloco., Lat.] 
1. The act of putting one thing to another. 
2. The admiffion of an article in reckoning, 
an addition of it to the account. 
ALLOCU'TION. / [allocutio, Lat.] The 
act of ſpeaking to another, 5 
ALLO'DIAL. a. [from a/ledium. ] Not ſeu- 


dal; independent. 

ALLO'DIUM. J. A poſſeſſion held in abſolute 
independence, without any acknowledgment 
of a lord paramount, There are no allodial 

lands in England, all being held either medi- 
ately or immediately of the king, 

ALLO'NGE. / [ a/longe, Fr.] 

1. A paſs or thruſt with a rapier. 

2. Along rein in which a horſe is exerciſed. 
ToALLO'O. v. a. To ſet on; to incite a dog, 

by crying al/l-9. bee” ge 

A'LLOQUY. /. [ alloquium, Lat.] The act of 
ſpeaking to another; addreſs ; converſation, 

To ALLO'T, v. 4. {from /ot. ] 

1. To diſtribute by lot. 

2. To grant, ; Dryden, 
3. To diſtribute, to give each his ſhare, Tar. 
ALLO'TMENT, / \ trom et.] The part, 

the ſhare, the portion granted. Regerr. 

ALLO'TTERY. / [ from at.] That which 
is granted to any particular perſon in a diſ- 
tribution, Shakſpeare. 

To ALLO'W. v. a. [alloxer, Fr.] 


1. To admit; not to coutradict. Locke. 
2. To juſtify ; to maintain as right. Shak/. 
3- Togrant ; to yield. Locke. 
4. To permit. Shakſpeare. 
5. To authorize. 841% are. 
6. To give to; to pay to. Aller. 


*, To make abatement, or proviſion. Addi/. 
ALLO'WABLE. a. { from -s. 

s. That may be admitted without contra- 

dition, Brown. 

2. Lawful ; not forbidden. Atterbury. 
ALLO"WABLENESS. /. [from allowable. ] 

The quality of being allowable ; lawfulnefs ; 

exemption from prohibition. | South, 


1. Admiſſion without contradiction. Locke. 
2. Sanction ; licence. Hooker. 
3. Permiſſion. Locke. 
4. A ſettled rate for any uſe. Bacon. 
5. Abatement from the ſtrict rigour of alaw, 
or demand. Ster. 


AM 
6. Eſtabliſhed character. Sbalſpeare. 
ALLO'Y. / [See AL LA. J 
1. Baſer metal mixed in comage. Lotke. 
2. Abatement; diminution. 
To ALLU'DE. v. x. _ Lat. ] To have 
' ſome reference to a thing, without the direct 
mention of it; to Mint at. Burnet. 
ALLU'MINOR. / [ allumer, Fr. to light.] 
One who colours or paints upon paper or 
parchment. owell. 
To ALLU'RE. v. a. [leurer, Fr.] To entice 
to any thing. Milton. 
ALLURE. / [ from the verb.] Something ſet 
up to. entice other things to it. Hayward. 
ALLUREMENT. / | from allure. ] Entice- 
ment; temptation ot pleafure. Dryden. 
ALLU RER. / | from a/lure. ] Enticer; en- 
veigler. . 
ALLU'RINGLY. ad. ¶ from allure.] In an 
alluring manner; enticingly. 
ALLU'RINGNESS. / from alluring. ] En- 


ticement ; temptation by propoſing pleaſure. 
ALLU'SION- / [ a/lufio, Lat. ] A hint; an 


implication, : . Burnet. 
ALLU'SIVE. 3. — 235 alluſum, Latin. 
Hinting at ſomething. Roger: 


ALLU'SIVELY. ad. ¶ from allufive. ] Wo 
alluſive manner; by implication. Hammond. 
ALLU'SIVENESS. / trom alluffve. ] The 
quality of being allufive. 
ALLU'VION. /. f al/avio, Lat. ] 
1. The carryiag of any thing to ſomething 
elſe by the motion of the water. 
2. The thing carried by water to ſomething 
elſe. | Cowell. 
To ALLY”. v. a. [aller, Fr. ] 
1. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or con- 
federacy. : Pope. 
2. To make a relation between two things, 
ſimilitude, or any other means. Dryden. 
ALLY”. /. [allie, Fr.] One united by fome 
means of connexion. Temple. 
ALMACANTER. , A cirele drawn parallel 
to the horizon. | 
ALMACANTER's STAFF. / An inftru- 
ment uſed to take obſervations of the fun, 
about the time of its riſing and ſetting. 
Chambers. 
A'LMANACK. / [from al, Arabick, and 
u-, a month. | A calendar. Dryden. 
A'LMANDINE. /. | Fr. almandina, Ital. ] A 
ruby coarſer and lighter than the oriental. 
 ALMIFCHTINESS, /. [from almighty. | Un- 
limitedpower ; omuipotence ; one of the at- 
tributes of God. Taylor. 
ALMI'GHTY. . Crom ali and mighty. ] Of 
unlimited power ; omnipotent. Gene/ts. 
A'LMOND. / [ amand, Fr. ] The nut of the 
almond-tree. Torte. 
A*'LMONDS#f the throat, or Tox $11 5, called 
improperly Almond of the ears, are two 
round glauds placed on the ſides of the baſis 
of the tongue, under the common membrane 
of the fauces. Wiſeman. 
A'LMOND-FURNACE. / A peculiar Kind 
of furnace uſed in refining. Chambers. 
A'LMONER. /. [elcemeſynariur, Lat.] The 


Atterbury. 


ALP 


officer of a prince, or other petſon, employed 
in the diſtribution of charity. Dryden. 
A'LMONRY. / [from almorer.) The place 
where the almoner refides, or where tht altns 
are diſtributed. 
ALMO'ST. ad. [ from 4 and mp. Nearly; 
well nigh. Bentley. 
ALMS. / [ elcemoſyna, Lat.] What is given in 
relief of the poor. Swift. 
A'LMSBASKET. / {from a/ms and bafter.} 
The baſket in which proviſions are put to be 
en away. L'Eftrange. 
A MSDEED. J. ¶ from alas ant deed. ] An 
act of charity ; a charitable gift. Sap. 
A'LMSGILVER. / { from at and giver. ] 2 
that — — others by his — Bacon. 
A'LMSHOUSE. /. [ from a/ms _— A 
hoſpital for the poor. oe. 
A'LMSMAN. /. ¶ from a/ms and man. ] A man 
who lives upon alms. Shakſpeare. 


A'LMUG.TREE. / A tree- mentioned in 


ſcripture. 

A'LNAGAR. / A meaſurer by the ell; a 
ſworn officer, whoſe buſineſs formerly was to 
inſpect the affize of woollen cloth. 

A'LNAGE./. [ from a#/nage, Fr.] Ell-meaſure, 
of rather the meaſuring by the ell or yard: 

A'LNIGHT. / A great cake of war, with the 
wick in the midſt. Bacen. 

A'LOES. / (on 
1. A precious wood, uſed in the Eaſt for per- 

fumes, of which the beſt ſort is of higher 


price than gold. Savary. 


2. A tree which grows in hot countries. 

3. A medicinal juice, extracted, not from the 

odoriferous, but the common aloes tree, by 

cutting the leaves, and expoſing the juice that 

drops trom them to the ſun. 
ALOE'TICAL. 4. [from ales. ] Confiſting 

chiefly of aloes. : Wiſeman. 
ALO'FT. ad. | /oftey, to lift up, Dan. | On 


high ; above; in the air. Suctling. 
ALO'FT. prep. Above. Milton. 
A LOGVY /. . Unreaſonableneſs; ab- 
ſurdity. 


ALONE. a. [allcen, Dutch. ] 

1. Wichout another; 9 Bentley. 
2. Without company; ſolitary. Sidney, 

ALO'NG. ad. [ar longue, Pr.] 


1. At length. Dryden. 
2. Through any ſpace meaſured 3 
acon. 


3. { from allons, Fr.] Forward; _— 
ALO'NGST. ad. Through the length. Azoller. 
ALC'OF. ad. [all off ; that is, quite off. } At 

a diſtanee; ar a ſmall diſtance. yar 


ALO'VD. ed. Tem 4 and loud.] Loudly ; | 


wih a great noiſe. X a 
ALO'W. 4d. [from 4 and /ow.] In a low 
lace ; not aloft. Dryden. 
ALPHA. /. The firſt letter in the Greek al- 
phabet, anſwering to our A; therefore uſed 
to fignify the firit. Revelation. 
A'LPHABEFT.. /. [from Mea, aipba, and 
fire, beta, the tirft two letters of the 
Greeks. ] The order ot the letters, ot ele- 
meats of fpeech. 6 Drydra. 


u 
AL HABE TICAL. a. ¶ from albabet.] Ace- 


cording to the ſeries of letters. Swift. 
ALPHABE'TICALLY. ad. In an alphabeti- 

cal manner. Helder. 
ALRE ADV. ad. [| from a/l and ready. | At 

this preſent time; at ſome time paſt. Pope. 
ALS. ad. | als, Dutch. ] Alſo, Spenſer. 
ALSO. ad. | from al! and /.] In the tame 

manner; likewiſe. Burnet. 
A'LTAR. / [| «tare, Lat.] 


1. The place where offerings to heaven are 


laid. Dryden. 
2. The table in chriſtian churches where the 
communion is adminiſtered. Shatſpeare. 
A'LTARAGE.. /. | a/taragium, Latin. ] An 
emolument ariſing from oblations. Aye. 
A'LTAR-CLOTH. / | from altar and cloth. 
The cloth thrown over the altar in churches. 


Peacham.- 


To A'LTER. v. 4. [ alterer, French. ] 
1. To change ; to make otherwiſe than it is. 


f Stilling cet. 
2. To take off from à perſuaſion, practice, 
or ſect. Dryden. 


To A'LTER. v. . To become otherwiſe than 
it was; to be changed; to ſuffer change. 
A'LTERABLE. a. [ trom alter ; alterable, Fr.] 
That may be altered or changed by ſomething 
- . le ; Swift. 
A'LTERABLENESS./. [ froma/terable. ] The 
quality of being altcrablie., 
A'LTERABLY. ad. | trom alterable. ] In ſuch 
a manner as may be altered, 
A'LTERAGE. / { irom @/o. ] The breeding, 
- Bouriſhiag, or foſtering of a child. Davies. 
A'LTERANT. a.. | aiterant, French. ] That 
; has the power of producing changes in any 


thing. Bacon. 
ALTERA'TION. / | trom alter; alteration, 
French. 


1. The act of altering or changing. Hooker, 
2. The change made. Hecker, 
A'LTEKATIVE. a. [ from alter.] Medicines 
called a/terative, are fuch as have no imme- 
diate ſenſible operation, but gradually gain 
upon the conftitution, by changing the ſtate 
of the humours. wincy. 
ALTERCA'TION. / [ altercation, French. 
Debate; controverſy; wrangle. Hakexwwill. 
ALTE'RN. a. | alternus, Lat.] Acting by 
turns. Milton. 
ALTE'RNACY. / ffrom alternate. ] Action 
rtormed by turns. | 
ALTERNATE. «. [ alternus, Lat. | Being by 
turns; one after another; reciprocal. Scuth. 


ALTERNATE. / [from the adj.] That 


which happens alternately ; viciflitude: not 
generally uſed. Prior. 
To ALTE'KNATE. v. a. [alterno, Latin.} 
1. To pertorm by turns. Milton. 
2. To change one thing for another recipro- 
cally. a Grew. 
ALTE'RNATELY. ad. | from a/ternate.] In 
reciprocal ſucceſſion; by turus. Newton. 
ALTE'KNATENESS. / [from alternate. ] 
The quality ol being alternate. 
ALTEKNA'TION. /. | from alternate. ] The 


reciprocal ſucceſſion of things. Brown. 
ALTERNATIVE. V [ alternatif, Fr. ] The 
choice given of two things; ſo that if one be 
rejected, the other muſt be taken; Towng. 
ALTE'RNATIVELY. ad. {| from alterna-, 
tive. | By turns; reciprocally. lig. 
ALTERNATIVENESS J- | from . 
tive, ] The quality or ſtate of being alterna- 
tive; reciprocation. b 
ALTE'RNITY. / [ from tern. ] Reciprocal 
ſucceſſion ; vicillitude ; turn. Brown. 
ALTHO'UGH. c. | from all and though. | 
Notwithſtanding ; however. Swift. 


ALTI'LOQUENCE. / [altzs and [oquor, 
Lat. | High ſpeech ; pompous language. 
ALTIUMETRY. / | a/timetria, Lat.] The art 


of taking or meafuring altitudes or heights. 
ALTT'SONANT. a. [ aitifonus, Lat.] High 
ſounding ; pompous in ſound. a 
A'LTITUDE. / [ a/titauds, Latin. ] 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured upward. 
Dryden. 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bo- 
dies above the horizon. Brown. 
3- Situation with regard to lower things. Ray. 
4. Height of excellence; ſuperiority. Swift. 
5. Height of degree; higheſt point. Shak. 
A'LTOGETHER. ad. | from a and taget her.] 
Completely; without reſtriction; without 
exception. Swift. 
A'LUDEL. /. [from a and lutum.] Aludels 
are ſubliming pots uſed in chymittry, fitted 
into one another without luting. Quincy. 
A'LUM. F/. [ a/umen, Lat.] A kind of mineral 
ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth a 
ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied with a con- 
liderable degree of aſtringency. | 
ALUM-STONE. / A ſtone or calx uſed in 
ſurgery, made by burning alum. Wiſeman. 
ALU MINOUS. a. [from a.] Relating to 
alum, or conſiſting of alum. Wiſeman, 
A'LWAYS. ad. [eallepzza, Saxon. ] 
1. Perpetually ; throughout all time. Pope. 
2, Conttantly ; without variation. Dryden. 
A. M. artium magiſter, or maiter of arts. 
AM. The firſt perlon of the verb to be. See 
To BR. Prior. 
AMABLI'LITY. / [from amadbilir, Latin. ] 
Lovelineſs; the power of pleating. Tayl/or, 
AMADE'TTO. 22 ſort of pear. 


AMADO'T / ort of pear. 
AMAIN. ad. { from main, or maigne, old Pr.] 
With vehemence ; with vigour. Dryden. 


Jas and yajpur'y. The 
AMA'LCAMA.\ mixture ot metals pro- 
cured by amalgamation. Boyle. 
To AMA'LGAMATE. v. . [from amalgam. ] 
To unite metals with quickſilver. 
AMALGAMA'TION. /. [ from ama/gamate. ] 
The act or practice of amalgamating metals. 
Bacon. 
AMANDA'TION. / [from amands, Latin. ] 
The act of ſending on a meſſage. 
AMANUE'NSIS. /. ¶ Latin.] A perſon who 
writes what another dictates. * 
A MARANT HI. /. [ amarantibus, Latin. | 
1. A plant, | 


AMA'LGAM. 


2. In poetry, an imaginary flower, ſuppoſed 
never to fade. Milton. 


AMARA'NTHINE. 2. [ amaranthinus, Lat. 


Conſiſting of amaranths. Pope. 
AMA'RITUDE. /. | amarituds, Lat. | Bitter- 
neſs. arvey. 


AMA'SMENT. / [from ama. A heap; 
an accumulation; a collection. Glanville. 
To AMA'SS. v. a. [ amaſſer, * 
I. To collect together into one heap or maſs. 
Atterbury. 
2. To add one thing to another. Pope. 
AMA'SS. J. [Lam, Fr.] An aſſemblage; an 
accumulation. A | Weitton. 
To AMA'TE. v. a. { from a and mate. ] Toac- 
company; to entertain as a companion. Sper. 
A'MATORY. 2. (Res Lat. ] Relating 
to love; cauſing love. Bramhall. 
Au RSL. /. | acavgim, Gr. ] A dimneſs 
of fight, not trom 7 vilible detect in the 
eye, but from ſome diſtemperature of the in- 
ner parts, occaſioning the repreſentations of 
flies and duſt floating before the eyes. Quincy. 
To AMA'ZE. v. a. | from a and maze, per- 
plexity.] 
1. To confuſe with terrour. Exekiel. 
2. To put into confuſion with wonder. Smith, 
3. To put into perplexity. r e 
AMA'ZE. J rom the verb.] Aſtonithment ; 
confuſion, either of fear or wonder. Milton. 
AMA'ZEDLY. ad. | from amazed. | Con- 
tuſcdly; with amazement. Shakſpeare. 
AMA'ZEDNESS. / | from amazed. } The 
ſtate of being amazed; aſtoniſhment; won- 
der; confuſion. 
AMAZEMENT. {. ¶ from;amaze-] 
1. Contuſed apprehenſion; extreme fear ; 


horrour. - Shakſpeare. 
2. Extreme dejection. ilton. 
3. Height of admiration. Waller. 
4. Aſtoniſhment; wonder at an unexpected 
event. Ads. 


AMA'ZING. particip. a. [from amaze. ] 
Wonderful; aſtoniſhing. * Addiſon. 
AMA'ZINGLY. ad. | from amazing. ] Toa 
degree that may excite aſtoniſhment. Hats. 
A'MAZON. IA and gate, Gr.] The A- 
mazons were a race of women famous for 
valour ; ſo called from their cutting off their 

. breaſts, to uſe their weapons the better. 
A warlike woman; a virago. Shatſpeare. 
AMBA'GES. /. Lat.] A circuit of words; 
a multiplicity ot words. Locle. 
AMBA'GIOUS. a. [ from ambages. ] Circum- 

| locutory ; perplexed ; tedious, 

AMBASSA'DE. / Embaſly : not in uf mg 
ach, 


AMBA'SSADOUR. V | ambaſſadeur, 
A perſon ſent in a publick manner from one 
ſovereign power to another. Dryden. 
AMBA'SSADRESS. / [ ambaſſadrice, 7 ] 
1. The lady of an ambaſſadour. 


. 2, A woman ſent on a meſſage. Rowe. 


A'MBASSAGE. /. [| from ambaſſadour. An 
embaſſy. Bacon. 
AMBER. / from aar, Arab. ] A yellow 
tranſparent ſubſtance of a gummous or bi- 
tuminous contiſtence, but a refinous taſte, and 


Shakſpeare. 


AMB 


a ſmell. like oil of turpentine ;; chiefly-foupd 
in the Baltick ſea. Addiſan. 
AMBER. 2. Conlifting of amber. Shatſp. 
AMBER-DRINK. /. Drink of the colour of 
amber. Bacon. 
A'MBERGRIS. / [ from amber and grit, or 
gray. ] A fragrant drug that melts almoſt 
like wax, commonly of a grayiſh or aſh co- 
lour, uſed as a perfume and a cordial. #aller. 
A'MBER-SEED, or muft-ſeed, reſembles mil- 
let, and is of a bitterith taſte, Chambers. 
A'MBER-TREE. / A ſhrub, whoſe beauty is 
in its ſmall evergreen leaves. Miller. 
AMBIDE XTER. / [ Latin. ] £ 
1. A man who has cqually the uſe of both 
his hands. Brown. 
2. A man who is equally ready to act on 
either fide, in party diſputes. 
AMBIDEXTE'RITY. / [ from ambidexter. ] 
1. The quality of being able equally to ule 
both hands. 
2. Double dealing. 
by a a. [ from ambidexter, 
atin.] 
1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of 
either hand. Brown, 
2. Douhle dealing; practiſing on both ſides. 
| L'Eftrange.. 
AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS, / [| from amdi- 
dextrous. | The quality of being ambidex- 
. trous. L 
A'MBIENT. a. [ ambiens, Lat. ] Surrounding; 
encompalhng ; inveſting. Newton. 
A'MBIGU. / [French] An entertainment 
conſiſting ot a medley ot diſhes. King. 
AMBIGU'ITY. /. [from ambiguous. ] Doubt 
fulneſs of mcaning ; uacertainty of tigaifica- 
tion ; double meaning. South, 
AMBI'GUOUS., a. [ ambiguus, Latin. 
1. Doubtful ; having two meanings. C/arend. 
2. Uſing doubtful expreflions. Dryden. 
AMBI'GUOUSLY. ad. | from ambiguozs.] 
In an ambiguous manner; doubtfully. _ 
AMBI'GUOUSNESS. / from ambiguous. ] 
Uncertainty of meaning; duplicity ot ſigni- 
fication. 


 AMBI'LOQUOUS,. a. f from ambo and /oquer, 


Lat.] Uting ambiguous expreſſions. 
AMBI' LOQUY. /. [ ambilequium, Lat.] Dil 
courſe of doubttul meaning. 
A'MBIT, / | ambitus, Latin. ] The com $ 6t 
circuit of any thing. g rew. 
AMBI'TION. V Lie, Latin. ] 
1. The defire of preterment or honour. SId. 
2. The deſite of any thing great or excellent. 
Davies. 
AMBI'TIOUS. a. [ ambitiz/zs, Lat. ] Seizedor 
touched with ambition; deſirous of advance- 
ment; aſpiring. Arbuthnot. 
AMBI'TIOUSLY. ad. [from ambitious.) 
With eagerneſs of advancement or prefer- 
ence. Dryden. 
AMBI'TIOUSNESS. J The quality of being 
ambitious. | 
A'MBITUDE. / [ ambis, Latin.] Compaſs ; 
circuit; circumference. 


To A'MBLE. v. a. [a, Fr. ambulo, Lat.] 
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AME 
. To move upon an amble; to pace. Dryd. 
2. To move eaſily, 4 
3. To move with fubmiffion. owe. 
2. To walk daintily and affectedly. Shak/. 
A'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] A 
movement in Which the horfe removes both 
dis legs on one fide; an eaſy pate. 
A'MBLER. / ¶ from te zmble. | A pacer. 
A'MBLINGLY. ad. [from ami .] With 
an ambling movement. 
AMBROSIA. f. [3% tots. ] 
1. The imaginary tood of the gods. 
2. A plant. Miller. 
AMBRO'SIAL. z. [ from awi3rofa. ] Partaking 
of the nature or qualities of ambrofia ; fra- 
grant; delicious; delectable. Pope. 
A'MBRY. /. [corrupted from dlmenyy.] 
1. The place where alms are diftributed. 
2. The place where plate, and utenſils for 
houſekeeping are kept. . 
AMBS ACE. /. [from ambo, Lat. and ace. 
A double ace. Bramball. 
AMBULA'TION. /. { anbrlatio, „ The 
act of walking. frown, 
AMBULATORY. 4. [ambehb, Latin. ] 
1. That which has the power or faculty of 


walking. , Wilkins. 
a. That which happens during a paſſage or 
walk. Motten. 


3. Moveable ; ſhifting place. 


A'MBURY. / A bloody wart on a horſe's 


body. 

AMBUSCA'DE. . [embuſeade, Fr.] A pri- 
vate ſtation in which men lie to — 
others; ambuſh. Addiſon. 

AMBUSCA'DO. / [emb:/caga, * A pri- 

vate poſt in order to ſurpriſe. Sha#ſpeare. 

AMBUSH. / [embuſebe, Fr.] . 

1. The pom where ſoldiers or affafſins are 

placed, in order to fall utexpeRedly upon an 


enemy. Dryden. 
2. The act of ſurpriſing another, by lying in 
Wait. Aten. 


3. The flate of lying in wait. Flayward. 
4. The perſons placed in private ſtations. $5. 
A'MBUSHED. 2. | from am.] Placed in 
ambuſh; lying in wait. Dryden. 
A'MBUSHMENT. / [from ambyfb. ] Am- 
buſh; furpriſe: not uſed. _ 
A'MBUST. a. { a#b»ſ/u:, Lat.] Burnt; fealded. 
AMBU'STION. / — Lat.] A burn; 
2 ſcald. | 
A'MEL. / T email, Fr.] The matter with which 
the variegated works are overlaid, which we 
call examelled. Boyle. 
AME'N. ad. | Hebrew.) A term uſed in de- 
votions, by which, at the end of a prayer, we 
mean, / 1 it; at the end of a creed, / it is. 
AME'NABLE. @. { amenable, Frenck.] Re- 
ſponſible ; ſubject ſo as to be liable to in- 
| cuiries of accounts. Davies. 
| K'MENANCE. /. [ from. amener, French. ] 
Conduct; behaviour: obfolete. Spenſer. 
To AME'ND. v. «. [ amender, French. ] 
1. To correct; to change any thing that is 
wrong to fom<thing better. 
4. To reform the lik, — Feremiab. 


Shakſpeare. 


pace or- 


AMI 
3. To reftore paſſages in writers which the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to have deprived. | 
To AME'ND. v. #. To grow better. Sidfey. 
AME'NDE. /. French. ] A fine, by which 
recompence is ſuppoſed to be made for the 
fault committed. i 
AME NPER. / [from ame] The pet ſon 
that amends any thing. 
AME'NDMENT. / [a##rdement, Fr.] 


2 


1. A change from bad for the better. Ray. 
2. Reformation of life. Hooker. 
3- Recovery of health. Shrkſptare. 


4. [In law. ] The correction of an ertour 
committed in a proceſs. 
AME'NDS. /. [ awieride, Fr.] Recompence ; 
compenſation ; atofiement. . Raleigh. 
AME'NITY./. [ aMerit8, Fr. amanitas, Lat.] 
Agreeableneſs of ſituation. Brown. 
AMENTA'CEOUS. 2. [amentatut, Lat.] 
Hanging as by a thread. Miller. 
To AME'RCE. v. 2. [ ariercter, Fe] To 
uniſh with a fine or penalty. ilton 
AME'RCEMENT. / {from amerce.] The 
pecuniary ptniſhment of an offender. Sper/. 
AME'RCER. / ¶ from amerce. | He that ſets a 
fine upon any mifdemeanor. 
AMES ACE. [| a corruption of ambs ace. ] Two 
aces on two dice. Dryden. 
AMETHO'DICAL. 4. f from 4 and methed. ] 
Out of method; irregular. 
A'METHYST. / [Auge, Gr. ] A precious 
ſtone oſ a violate colour, bordering on purple; 
ſuppoſed to hinder drunkennefs. tvary. 
A'METHYSTINE. a. from amet,. Ke. 
ſembling an amethyſt, 
A'MIABLE. 2. [ amiable, Fr.] 
t. Lovely; pleafing. Hooker. 
2. Pretending love; ſhowing love. SH 
A'MIABLENESS. / [from ami&ble.] Love- 
lineſs ; power of raifrng love. Addiſon. 
A'MIABLY. ad. [from antiable.] In fuch a 
manner as to excite love. 
A'MICABLE. 4. { #micabilis, Lat.] Friendly; 
kind. 0b. 
A MICABLENESS. / [from amicable. ] 
Friendlineſs; good- will. 
A'MFCABLY. ad. [from amicable.] In a 
friendly 2 | Prior. 
A'MICE. }. Lanta, Fr. ] The firſt or under- 
moſt part of a prieſt's habit, over which he 


wears the alb. Milton. 
AMT'D. 
AMTDST. ; prep. [from a and mid. ] 

1. In the midſt ; middle. Milrcs. © 


2. Mingled wirk; furrounded by. Dryden. 


3. Among; conjoined with. Addiſon. 
AMT'SS. ad. [a and miſs. ] 

1. Favultily; criminally. Addifon. 

2. In an ill ſenſe. / Fiirfax. 

3. Improper ; unfit. T iltorferr. 


4. Wrong; not according to the perfection 


of the thing. Dryden. 
. Reprozchful ; irreverent. Daniel. 
6. Impaired in health. 
AMTISSTON. / F anii/ffie, Latin. ] Lofs. 
Te AMi T v. 4. 2 Lat.] To loſe. 
Brewn, 


AMP 
A'MITY. ons Fe. J Friendſhip. Dens. 
AMMO'NIAC 


drug. 

CUM AMMO? Ry is brought from the Eaſt 
Indies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from an um- 
belliterous plant. 

SAL AMMONIAC is a volatile falt of two 
kinds. The ancient ſort was à native ſalt, ge- 
nerated in inns where pilgrims, coming from 
the templeof Jupiter Ammon, uſed to lodge ; 
who travelling upon camels, and they urining 
in the ſtables, out of this urine arole à kind 
of ſalt, denominated Anmoniac. The modern 

al ammoniac is entirely factitious, and made 

in Egypt wich foot, sud a little fea ſalt, and 
the urine of cattle. Our chymiſts imitate 
the Egyptian ſa/ emmoniac, by adding one 
part of commou ſalt to five of urine: with 
which ſome mix that quantity of ſoot. 

AMMONFACAL: a. [irom ammoniac, | Hav- 

g the properties of aramoniac. 

AMMUN 'TION. / [ manition, Fr. | _ 
tary ſtores. Clar 

AMMUNITION BREAD. / tacks 
ſupply of the armies or garriſons 

A' MNESTY. J. [pang] An at 2 


Stiff. 

A MNION. — J The innermoſt mem- 

A'MNIGS. ane with which the fetus in 
the womb is immediately covered. 


. [ Lat. ] A fort of ſruit. 
AMO'NGST, . [amang, Sazon.] 
1. Mingled with Mitton. 
2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make 
t of the number. Addiſen. 
A'NIORIST. 1. 1 ameur.] An inamorato; 


a gallant ; a man profeſſing love. Boyle. 
&A'MOROUS. 9, [amere/e, Ital. 
Sbalſpeare. 


1. In love; enamoured. 
2. Naturally inclined to leve ; fond. Prior. 


& Belonging to love. Walter. 
A' OROUSLY. ad. [from amoroxs. ] _ 
; loviagly. Don 


A MDROUSNESS./ [from am. ond. | 
| le. 


neſs ; lovingnelſs ; love. 
AMO RT. ad. [A {a mort, Fr.] In the ſtate 
of the dead ; 1piritleſs. Sbalſpeure. 
AMORTIZA'TION. amortifſement, 


AMO'RTIZEMENT. Fr.] The right or at 


of transferring lands to mortmain. Ayliffe. 
To AMO'RTIZE. . 4. [ amortir, French. } 
To alien lands or tenemonts to any corpora- 
tian or fraternity. Blount. 
To AMO'VE. v. 8. [ ameveo, Latin. ] 
1. To remove from a poſt or ſtation. 
2. To remove; to move ; to aller. Spetzſer. 
To AMO” UNT. v. 1. [ monter, Freuch. ] 
To riſe to in the accumulative quantity; 
to compoſe in the whole. Barnet. 
AMO'UNT./. The ſum total. Tham/or. 
AMOUR. /. | aweur, Fr.] An affair of gal- 
lantry ; an 1atrigue. South. 
AMPHIBIOUS. g. [apaqs and &:O». ] That 
can hve in two elements. Arbuthnor. 
AMPHI'BIOUSNESS. /. [ from amphibious. | 
The quality of being able to live in different 
elements. 


AMU 
AMPHIBOLO' . 4. {from . 
leg y- ] Doubtf 
AMYHIBOLO' ICALLY. ad. [from am- 
hibological. | Doubttully: 
-AMPHIBO'LOGY. V [augtaine. ] Dif- 
courſe of uncertain meaning. Glanville. 
AMPHI'BOLOUS, 4. [A end SAA. 
— from one to another ; ſtriking each 
AMPHISB.AE'NA. j [ Lat. Aan. A 
ſerpent luppoled to have rwo heads. Milter. 
AMPHPISCIT. , [Lat. S- People 
dwelling in climates, wherein the ſhadows, at 
different times of the year, fall both ways. 


AMPHITHE'ATRE./. | of w$pGarger. ] A 


building in a circular or oval torm, having 
its area encompaſled with rows of ſeats one 


above another. Dryden. ' 
A'MPLE. a. 2 Latin K 

1. Large ;. wide ; extended, Thermo. 

2. Great in bulk. 7 


Hooker. 
5. Magnificent; ſplendid. Clarengon, 
6. Diffulive ; got coutradted. 
A'MPLENESS. /. { from ample. ] Largeneſs ; 
ſplendour. Sauts. 
To AMPLIATE. *. 4. Toe enlarge; to 
make greater, ; to extend. Braus. 
Mei TION. / { from anpligte. - 7 
1. Enlargement; exaggeration. life. 
2. Diffuſeneſs ; enlargement. 
To AMPLIFICATE. v. «. Lace, Lat. ] 
To enlarge z to amplify. 
AMPLIFICA'TION. . [ amplification, Fr. 
4. Enlargement ; extenſion 


2. Exaggerated repreſentation. 2 
AMPLIFIER. VJ | from To emplify- J 

that exaggerates, . 
To A'MPLIFY. v. a. {amplifer, 12 J 

1. To enlarge. 1. 


2. To exaggerate any thing. Davies. 

3. To improve by new additions. --» Warts. 
To AMPLI Y. v. . 

I. To lay one's ſelf out i in diffuſion. Wart. 

2. To torm pompous repreſentations. Pope. 
A'MPLITUDE. /. [ amplitude, Fx. ] 


1. Extent. Glanville. 
2. Largeneſs ; greatneſa. Bacog. 
3- Capacity. Men. 
4. Splendour; grandeur. Bacay. 
5 3 — \ ; abundance. Hiatts. 


b. Awplitude, in Aſtronomy, an arch of 
the horizon, intercepted between the ixus eaſt 
and welt point thereof, and the cenire oi the 
ſun or ſtar at its rifing or ſetting. _ 
A'MPLY, ad. | ample, Fr.] 
1. Largely; liberally, Atterlary- 
2. At large; without reſerve. Milton. 
3. Copiouſly ; with a diffuſive detail. y. 
To AMPUTATE. v. a. [ amputa, Lat. |} Lo 
cut off a limb. Wiſeman. 
AMPUTA'TION. / [ampntatio, Lat. ] The 
operation of cutting off a limb, or wy __ 
of the body. 
ANMYLET: 13 [amalette, Fr.] An — 
4 


| 8 | 


_ — et Le Sr — 
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ANA 
remedy; a thing hung about the neck, for 
preventing or curing a diſeaſe. Brown. 
- To AMU'SE. v. 4. [amuſer, Fr. 
1. To entertain with tranquillity. 1. 
2. To draw on from time to time. 
AMU'SEMENT. / [ amuſement, Fr.] That, 
which amuſes ; entertainment. Rogers. 
AMU'SER. / [amwuſeur, Fr. | He that amuſes. 
AMU'SIVE. a. [from amuſe. That has the 


. power of amuſing. a Thomſon. 
-AMY'GDALATE. a. [ amygdala, Lat.] Made 
of almonds. b 


 AMY'GDALINE. a. [ amygdala, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling almonds. 

AN. article. [ane, Saxon.] . 
1. One, but with leſs emphaſis; as, a» or. - 


2 Any, or ſome; as, an clephant might - 


ſwim in this water. | 


A'NA. ad. [a.] A word uſed in the preſcrip- 


tions of phyſick, importiag the like quan- 


Aty. 
ANA . Books ſo called from the 
of their articles ; as, Scaligerana. 
- ANACA'MPTICK. 2. [ni.] Re- 
ftlecting. or reflected. | 
ANACA'MPTICKS. / The doctrine of re- 
flected light; catoptricks. 
ANACATHA'RTICK. / Any medicine that 
works upward. ; 
-ANA'CHORET. 
| _ ANA'CHORITE. 
| 36 - fora more auſtere and ſolitar 
| ANA*CHRONISM. / [from ha and xx. 
. An errour in computing time. Dryden. 
ANACLA'TICKS. / [ and x>4w.} The 
doctrine of refrated light; dioptricks. 


Quincy. 
Je [avaymgirng.] Amonk 
who leaves the couvent 
life. 


cation; a figure in rhetorick. - 
ANAGOGE'TICAL. a. | avay%yn. ] That con- 
- tributes or relates to foiriems ovation. 
A'NAGRAM. / [h and yy$6&pupuen.] A con- 


poſed; as this, of #7, i, , J, i, 4, , N, e, y, 
attorney general to Charles I, a very labori- 
ous man, Im. in law. Dryden. 
ANAGRA'MMATISM. /. [from anagram. | 
The act or practice of making anagrams. 
ANAGRA'MMATIST. / [from azagram.] 


A maker of anagrams. 


| matiſer, Er. To make anagrams. 

N -ANALE'PTICK. 4. CA, h Com- 
ſeorting ; corroborating. - Quincy. 
ANALOG AL. a. [from analogous.} Analo- 
gous; having relation. Hate. 

* ANALO'GICAL. a. {from analegy.} 
1. Uſed by way of analogy. Watts. 
2. Analogous ; having retemblance. Hate. 
. ANALO'GICALLY. ad. [irom analegical. | 


manner. : 
| ' ANALO'GICALNESS. / { from analegical. | 
| The * — of being analogical. 
ANA'LOGISM. V L . An argu- 
ment from the cauie to the effect. 

To ANA LOGIZ E. z. a: [trom analog y. To 


explain by way of analogy. Cr. 


Cowley. - 


laſt ſyllable - 


ANADIPLO'SIS. f. (nadordaitig.] Redupli- | 
' A'NARCH. / An author of confuſion. Mi/tor. 


LcCebdit ariſing from the letters of a name trant- | 


| To ANAGRA'MMATIZE. = 17 [anagram- 


In an analogical manner ; in an analogous » 
Cheyne. a 


ANA 

ANA LOGOUS. a. [a and 2oy@-. ] Havittg 
analogy ; having fomething parallel. Arbuth. 

ANA'LOGY. // [ &vanizia. 

1. Reſemblance between things with regard 
to ſome circumſtances or effects. South. 
2. By grammarians, it is uſed to fignity tire 
agreement of ſeveral words in one common 
mode; as, from love, is formed /oved. 

ANA'LYSIS. /. [ avaver;.] 

- 1. A ſeparation of a compound body into its 
ſeveral parts. Arbutbnot. 
2. A conſideration of any thing in parts. 

Newton. 
3. A ſolution of any thing, whether corporeal 
or mental, to its firſt elements. Celle. 

ANALY”TICAL. . | from analyfis.] 
1. That reſolves auy thing into firſt prin- 
ciples. Boyle. 
2. That proceeds by analyſis. Glanville. 

ANALY'TICALLY. ad. | trom axa/ytica!. | 
In ſuch a manner as ſeparates compounds 
into fimples. | 

ANALY'TICK. a. [arvaXvru@-. ] The man- 
ner of refolving compounds it. to the fimple 
conſtituent or component parts. Vatts. 

To A'NALYZE. v. a. [.] To reſolve 
a compound into its rinciples. Boyle. 


-A'NALYZER. / [from To analyze.) That 
which has the power of analyzing. Boyle. 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. , | ina and pogyte. | 


Deformation; a perſpective projection, o 
that at one point of view, it ſhall appear de- 
formed, in another, an exact repreſentation. 
ANA'NAS. , The pineapple. Thomſon. 
 ANA'PHORA. / | vaqo;a. A figure, when 
ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence are begun with 
the ſame word. 


ANA'RCHIAL. a. { from anarchy. ] Confuled; 
without rule or government. Cheyne. 
A'NARCHY. /. | &vagyia. ] Want of govern- 
ment; a tare without magiſtracy. Swift. 
ANASA*RCA. . | from ava and raf] A tort 
of dropſy, where the whole ſubſtance is ſtuff. 
ed. with pituitous humours. wincy. 
ANASA'RCOUS. a. [from anaſarea. | Ke- 
lating to an anafarca. " Wiſeman. 
ANASTOMO'SIS. /. | from n and cena. 
The inoſculation ot veſlels. | | 


 ANA'STROPHE. . | avacpogh.] A figure 


| whereby words which ſhould have been pre- 
cedent, + aa 
ANATHEMA. / — A curſe p 


nounced by eccleſiaſtical authority. South. 

ANATHEMA'TICAL. a. | from anathema. } 
That has the properties of an anathema. 

ANATHEMA”TICALLY. ad. | from anathe- 
matical. ] In an anathematical manner. 

To ANATHE'MATIZE. v. 4. | frem ana- 
the ma. To pronounce accurſed byecclefiattt- 
cal authority; to excommunicate. Hammeor. 

ANATI'FEROUS. a. { from at and ferc, 
Lat.] Producing ducks. Brown. 

ANA'TOCISM. /. [ anatociſmus, Latin. ] The 


accumulation of intereſt upon intereſt. 


 ANATO'MICAL. . | trom anatomy. } 


1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. Warts. 


AND 


2. Proceeding upon principles taught in ana- 
tomy. Swift. 
ANATO'MICALLY. ad. | from anatomical. | 
In an anatomical manner. Brown. 
ANA'TOMIST. / L, He that ſtudies 
the ttruture ot animal bodies, by means of 


diſlection. 5 Prior. 
To ANA'TOMIZE. v. 8. Lee. 
1. To diſſect an animal. Hooker. 


2. To lay any thing open diſtinctly, and by 

minute parts. Shakſpeare. 
ANA'TOMY /. [ avalaula. } 

1. The art of diflecting the body. Pope. 

2. The doctrine ot the ſtructure of the body. 


3- The act of dividing any thing. Bacon. 
4. A ſkeleton.  Shakſpeare. 
. A thin meagre n. Shakjpeare. 


ANCESTOR. / | anceftre, Fr.] One from 
whom a perſon deſcends. Dryden. 
A'NCESTREL. 2. ¶ trom ancefor. ] Claimed 
from anceſtors. Hale. 
A'NCESTRY. /. ¶ from anceftor. ] | 
1. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors. Pope. 
2. The honour of deſcent; birth. Addiſon. 


A'NCHENTRY. / | from ancient. Anti- 


quity of a family: properly ancientry. Shak. 
A'NCHOR. / | anchora, Lat.] 

1. A heavy iron, uſed to hold the ſhip, by 

being fixed to the ground. den. 

2. Any thing which confers ſtability. . 
To A'NCHOR. 2. . | from the noun. ] 

1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. Pope. 

2. To ſtop at ; to reſt on. Shakſpeare. 
A'NCHOR-HOLD.F. [ trom anchor and bold. 

The hold or faſtneis ot the anchor; and, fi- 

guratively, ſecurity. . Camden. 
A'NCHOR. SMITH, J. [from anchor and 

mith.) The maker or torger of anchors. 
A'NCHORAGE. / \ from anchor. 

1. The hold oi the anchor. 

2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. $6. 
A'NCHORED. particip. a. [from To anchor. |] 
. Held by the anchor. Waller. 
A'NCHORET. I contrafted from ana- 
A'NCHORITE. choret.] A recluſe. Sprat. 
A'NCHOVY. / | trom azebova. } A little tea 


fiſh, much uted by way of ſauce. Floyer. 
ANCIENT. a. | ancien, Fr.] N 
1. Oid ; not modern. Cowell. 


2. Old; that has been of long duration. RJ. 


3. Paſt; former. 
ANCIENT. / | 

1. The flag or ftreamer of a ſhip. 
2. The bearer of a flag. Sbakſpeare. 
.A'NCIENTLY. ad. | trom ancient. | In old 
times. Sidney. 
. ANCIENTNESS. / [ from ancient. ] Anti- 
duity; exittence from old times. Dryden. 
- A\NCLENTRY. / | trom ancient. | The ho- 
nour of ancient lineage. Sbhakſpeare. 


Shatſpeare. 


-A'NCLENTS. /. Thoſe that lived in old times: 


op ſed to the moderus. Pope. 
A CONY. /. A bloom wrought into the fi- 
gure of a flat iron þar. Chambers, 
AND. conjun#ion. The particle by which ſen- 
'- ences or terms are zoined, 


ANGE 


Wotton. 


ANG 


A'NDIRON. / The iron at the end of a ſire- 


grate, in which the ſpit turas, Bacon. 
ANDRO'GYNAL. a. | trom avg and ym. ] 
Hermaphroditical; having two lexes. 
ANDRO'GYNALLY.ad.| irom androg ynal. ] 
With two ſexes. brown. 
ANDRO&GYNUS. f. [See AxDROGYNAL-] 
A hermaphrodite. 
A'NECDOTE. /. Ce. | 
1. Something yet unpublithed ; ſecret hiſtory. 
| Prior. 
2. A biographical incident. 
ANEMO'GRAPHY. / [ne and y;acw:- ] 
The deſcription of the winds. 
ANEMO'METER. /. | anwegand ure. An 
inſtrument to meature the force ot the wind. 
ANE' MGONE. / —_— The windflower. 
A'NEMOSCOPE. /. [ artyreg and exiro;. A 
machine to foretel the changes ot the wind. 
ANE'NT. prep. | Scotch dialeR. ] 
1. Concerning; about. F 
2. Over againſt z oppoſite to. 


ANES. /. The ſpires or beards of corn. 


A'NEURISM. /. f Svwugine. | A diſeaſe of the 
arteries, in which they become excethively di- 
lated. Sharp. 

ANE'W. ad. | from a and zew. ] 

1. Over again; another time. + Prior. 
2. Newly; in a new manner. Rogers. 

ANFRA'CTUOUS. 2. {| anfrans, Latin, ] 
Winding; mazy; full of turnings and wind- 
ing paſſages. Ray. 

ANFRA*'CTUOUSNESS. / | from anfrac- 
tout l Fulneſs of windings and turniugs. 

J | ayſanas. | | | 

1. Originally a mefſenger. A ſpirit employed 

by God in human affairs. Lacke. 

2. Angel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe; as, 

angels of darkneſs. Revelation. 

3. Angel, in ſeripture, ſometimes means man 

of God, prophet. | a ; 

4. In the ſtyle of love, a beautiful perſon. $5. 

5. A piece of money ancientiy coined and im- 

reſſed with an angel, rated at ten ſhillings. 


ANGEL. a. Reſembling angels. Pope. 
ANGE'LICA. /. | Lat. a6 angelica virtute. |] 
A plant. | Miller. 
ANGE'LICAL. , 
ANGELICK. - ; 4. [exgelicuy, E. 
1. Reſembling angels. Raleigh. 


2. Partaking of the nature of angels. Mi/tox. 
3- Belonging to angels. Wilkins. 
ANGE'LICALNESS./.[ from angelical. } Ex- 


cellence more than human. 


 ANGELOT. / A muſical inſtrument ſome- 


what reſembling a lute. 

A'NGELSHOT. /. | from angel and et.] 
Chainſhot. 

ANGER. [from anzer, Sax. vexed.] © 
1. Uneaſineſs upon receipt of any injury, 
with a.purpoſe of revenge. A te 


2. Pain, or ſmart of a ſore: Temple. 
To ANGER. v. a. | from the noun. 

1. To provoke; to enrage. Clarendon. 

2. To make painful. Bacon. 


A'NGERLY. ad. In an angry manner. Shak. 
1 
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ANGUSTA'TIO 


-ANBELA'TION, /. [arbelo, Lat 


A - 1 
ANCIO'GRAPHY. / {from 4yſ&w and 
yea. | A deſcription of veſſels in the human 


8 a. | from ày- 
keiev, paivoc, and c.] Such plants as have 
but one ſingle ſeed in the ſeed · 2 

A'NGLE. | angle, Fr. angu/us, Lat.] The ſpace 
intercepted between two lines interſecting or 
meeting each other. 

A'NGLE. / [angel, German. } An inſtru- 
ment to take fiſh, conſiſting of a rod, a line, 
and a hook. Pope. 

To A'NGLE. v. . [from the noun} 

1. To fiſh with a rod = _ Waller. 
2. To to gain by ſome inſinuating arti- 
fices. e e Shakſpeare. 

A'NGLE-ROD. /. * roede, Dutch. } The 
ſtick to which the r's line and hodk are 


A'NGLER,. / {from exgle.] He that 
with an __ {. Coen 

A'NGLICIS 2 
Engliſh idiom. Ile. 

A NCOBEk. . A kind of pear. 

A'NGOUR. /. { anger, Lat.] Pain, Harvey. 

A'NGRILY. nd — an 7] In an angry 
manner; furiqully; 1 Shakſpeare. 


1. Touched with anger; provoked. Genef/is. 
2, Having the appearance of anger Prone. 


ANGRY, a. | from anger. 


3. Paintul; inflamed; ſmarting. Wiſeman. 


A'NGUISH. / [from ang» Fr. ] — 
five pain either of mind 2 
A'NGUISHED. a. {from — — 


fively pained: not in uſe. Donne. 
A'NGULAR. 4. ¶ trom ag.] 
1. Having angles or corners. Brown. 


2. Conſiſting of an angle. Newton. 


ANGULA'RITY. /. [from angylar.} The 


quality of being angular. 
A'NGULARLY. ad. {from angular.) With 
angles or corners. Ba - 


A'NGULARNESS. /. { from angular. ] 
quality of bejag angular. 

A'NGULATED. 2. {from angle. 
with angles or corners. 


Formed 
codward. 


_ ANGULO'SITY. /- [ from angulazs.] Angu- 


larity; cornered torm. 
A'NGULOUS. a. [from ange. Hooked ; an- 
gular. Glanville. 
ANGU'ST. a. | anguftus, Lat. Narrow); ſtrait. 
. {from anguftus, Lat.] 
The act of making narrow; the ſtate of being 
narrowed. Wiſeman. 
The act of 
panting; the ſtate ot being out of reath. 
ANHELO'SE. 2. | anhe{us, Lat.] Out of 
breath; panting. 
ANT GHTS. ad. Trrom: a for 27, and night. ] 
In the night-time. Shakſpeare. 
A'NIL. / The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and 
ſtalks indigo is prepared. 
ANTLENESS. } /. [anilitas, Lat.] The old 
ANT LITY. of women. 
A'NIMABLE. a. [from animate. ] That may 


** n or receive animalion. 


ANN 


ANIMADVE'RSION./. 2 Lot Lat. ] 
1. Reproof; ſevere ceulure, 
2. Puniſhment. 2248. 


ANIMADVE' RSIVE. a. { from azimadvert. } 
That has the power of judging. Glanville. 
Toa ANIMADV RT. V. 1 eder 1 


1. To paſs cenſures upon. | den. 
2. To inflit puniſhments upon et. 
ANIMADVE' RTER. S. — aximedvert. ] 


— _ paſſes cenſures, or inflicts puniſh 


South, 
A'NIMAL. . [ animal, Lat.] 
1. A living creature corporeal. | Ray. 
2. By way of pars vp of a ſtupid 
man, that he is a Fupid — 


ANIMAL. a. [ animalis, Lat.] That be- 
longs or relates to animals. Watts. 
ANIMA'LCULE. / Ca,, — A 


ſmall auimal. 


„ ANIMA'LITY./. {from animal.} The ſtate 


of animal exiſtence. Watts. 
To A'NIMATE. v. a. [ animo, Lat.] 
1. To quicken; to alive. 
2. To give powers to. _— 
3. To — to incite. 
A'NIMATE. a. { from To animate A Ale: ; 
poſſeſſing animal lite. | 
A'NIMATED. particip. a. [from — 1 
Lively; vigorous. Pope. 
A'NIMATION. . | from ani mate. ] ; 
1. The act of animating or ealiveuing. - Bac. 
2. The tate of being enlivened. Broton. 
A'NIMATIVE. a. | from animate.} That has 
the r of giving life. 
ANIMA'TOR. / | from aximate. ] That wich 
gives life. Brown. 
ANIMO'SE. a. [animoſur, Lat. } Full of ſpi- 
rit; hot; vehement. 
ANIMO'SITY. I. [ animsſitas, Lat.] Vehe- 
mence of hatred ; pathonate malignity. Sw. 
A'NISE. / f aniſum, Lat.] A ſpecies of parfley, 
with large ſweet ſcented leeds. Miller. 
ANKER. /. | anckey, Dutch. JA liquid meaſure, 
the tourth part of an awm, and contains two 
ſekans; each ſtekan conſiſts of fixteen men- 


gles; the CY equal to two of our 


wine mo Chambers. 
A'NKL ancleop, Saxon.} The joint 
which tA the foot to the leg. Prior. 


A'NK LE-BONE. /. -\ from ankle and bone. } 
The bone of the ankle. Peacham. 
A'NNALIST. / { from anzals.} A writer of 


annals. Atterbuy y. 
A'NNALS. / | annales, Lat.] Hiſtories di- 
geſted in £ exact order of time. Rogers, 


A'NNATS. / [ annates, Lat.] Firſt-ſruits. 


To ANNE'AL. v. ». [zlan, Saxon.) 

— To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on it 
be fixed. Dryden. 
>. To heat any ahing in ſuch a manner as to 

— it the true tem 

W Wd. amel, neee, Lat.] 
To unite to at the end. 
* To unite, as a ſmaller thing to 2 greater. 


3. To unite @ peferiart, Raleigh, 


* 


Ay 
 "ANNE'XION. / [from .] The act of 


0 U Sar. 
ANNUUHTAxr. Y [from annuity.) He that 


ANN 


ANN'EX. T [ from To annex. ] The thing an- 
need; additament. Brown. 
ANNEXA'TION. /. [from annex.” 
1. Conjunction; addition. d. 
2. Union; at of unitiog. liffe. 


annexing z tion. | 
ANNE'XMENT. / [from annex. ] 
1. The act of annexing. - 


Rogers. 


2. The thing annexed. _ Shakſpeare. 
ANNTHILABLE. #4. [from annihilate. | That 
may be put out of exiſtence. 


TeANNT' ILATE.v. a. [ad andaibilum, Lat.] 
. 7. To reduce to nothing. Bacon. 


2. To deſtroy. Raleigh. 
3. To anaul. Ho ber. 
ANNIHILA'TION.F. { from annibi/ate. Je 
aQt of reducing to ing; the ſtate of be- 


. ing reduced to nothiag. Dryden. 
ANNIVERSARY. { {anniverſariar, t. ] 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courie 
of the year. Stilling fleet. 
2. The act of celebration, or performance, in 
honour of the gnaiverſary. - Dryden. 
ANNIVE'RSARY. a. | anniverſarius, Lat.] 
Returning with the revolution of the year; 
- annual; yearly. ay. 
A'NNO D&@ MINI. FLat.] In the year of our 
Lord ; as, anno dem, or A. D. 1751; that 
is, in the feventeen hundred and tifty-firft 
- year from the birth of our Saviour. 
A'NNOLIS. ,. An American animal, like a 


lizard. 
ANNOTA'TION. / | annotatio, 1 Ex- 
plication ; note. oye. 
ANNOTA'TOR. V [ Lat. ] A writer of notes; 
a ſcholiaſt ; a commentator. Felton, 
To ANNO'UNCE. v. a. — BriÞ 
1. To publiſh ; to proclaim. Milton, 
2. To declare by a judicial ſentence. Prior. 
To ANNO'Y. v. Lanner, Fr.] To incom- 
mode ; to vex ; to teaſe; to moleſt. Sidney. 
ANNO'Y. /. | from the verb.] Injury; mo- 


leſtation ; trouble. Dryden. 
ANNO*'YANCE. / {from annoy.] 

1. That which annoys. are, 

| outh. 


2. The a& of 4 
AN NO YER. / [ from To 


annoy.) The perſon 
that ann ALY 


A'NNUAL. a Ce, Fr.)] 


1. That comes yearly. Pope. 
2. That is reckoned by the. year. SAA 
| * That laſts only à year. Ra 
£0 


NUALLY. ad. f from annual.] Yearly: ; 
Breton. 


poſſeſſes or receives an annuity. 
ANNUITY. IJ | annuitt, Fr. 


I. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or 
- years. Cowell. 
2. A yearly allowagee. Clarendon. 


To ANNU'L. v. 4 { trot ulla, Lat.] 
t. To make void ; to nullify. Rogers. 
2. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. Mil. 
A'NNULAR. . { from anxzxl/zr, Lat.] Hav- 
ang the form of a ring. . 


 ANO'NYMOUSLY. ad. [from anonymors. 


A'NNULANY. a. { from annulus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the form of rings. Ray. 
A'NNULET. / [from anmelur, Lat.] 
1. A little ring. * . 
2. [In — The ſmall ſquare mem- 
bers, in the Dorick capital; under the quar- 
ter round, are called Amulett. I 
To ANNU'MERATE. v. a. [ annumero, Lat.] 
To add to a former number. 
ANNUMERA'TION:/. annumeratio, Lat.) 
Addition to a former number. | 
To ANNU'NCIATE. v. 4. { annuncio, Lat} 
To bring tidings. | 
ANNUNCITA'TION-DAY. + [from annun- 
clate.] The day celebrated by the church, i 
memory of the angel's ſalutation of the b 
Virgin; ſolemnized with us on the twenty- 
fifth of March. Taylor. 
A'NODYNE. a. {from a and dd, * at 
has the power of mitigating pain. der, 
To ANO'INT. v. 4. Cetxare, enoindre, part. 
oint, enoint, Fr. 
1. To rub over with unctuous matter. Shak/. 
2. To ſmear; to be rubbed upon. 
To conſecrate b 


den, 
3 union. Shakfpeare. 
ANO'INTER. / [ from anaint.] The 


that anoints. 
ANO'MALISM. / [from anomaly.] Ano- 
maly ; irregularity. 5 
ANOMALTSTICAL. 2. [from anomaly.] Ir- 
regular: term of aſtronomy. | 
ANO'MALOUS. 4. ['s priv. and Sualet.] Its 
regular; out of rule; deviating trom the ge- 


neral method or analogy of things. Locie. 
ANO'MALOUSLY. [from anomalous. 
Irregularl Brown. - 


ANO'MALY. J Tanomalie, Fr.] Irregularity ; 
—— from the common rule. 5 kg 
A'NOMY. F. [a priv. and reach o 
law, Fl * 8 
ANON. ad. SF: SEN 
1. Quickly; ſoon; in a ſhort time. Waller. 
2. Now and then; at other times. Milton. 
ANO'NYMOUS. . fa priv. and nu. ] 
Wanting a name. ay. 


= a name. 41 ae, 
ANORE'XY, {| &rogntla. | Inappetency. Qyino, 
ANOTHER Ie an and — * 

I. Not the ſame. Loc 


2. One more. Shakſpeare, 
3- Any other, 2 
4. Not one's ſelf. South. 
5. Widely different. Soarh. 
ANO'THERGAINES. 2. Of another kind : 
obſolete. Sidney. 
ANO'THERGUESS. a. Of another kind; '4 
low word. | Arbuthnot. 


A'NSATED. L [a»ſatzr, Lat.] Havingh 
To A'NSWER. v. x. Candrpafnan, Saxon.] 
1. To f in * queſtion. Dry 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. | | 
3. To be accountable for. | #2 
— 8. 


4 To vindicate; to give a j 
count of. l 
a ar 


ANT 


ſomething elſe. Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. Swift. 

132. To perform what is endeavoured or in- 

tended by the agent. Atterbury. 

13. To comply with. Shakſpeare. 

14. To ſucceed ; to produce the withed event. 

| Bacon, 

15. To appeat'to any call, or authoritative 
ſummons. ' 


ogy er 
16. To be over againſt any thing, akſp. 
A'NSWER. / trom the verb.] 

1. That which is ſaid in return to a queſtion, 

or poſition. Atterbary. 
- 2. Confutation of a charge. Avliffe 
A'NSWER-JORBER. /, He that makes a 

trade of writing awcwers, | Swift. 
A'NSWERABLE. a. rom an/wer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made. 

2. Obliged to tive an account. Swift, 


3- Correſpondent, Sidney. 
4- Proportionate. Milton. 
5. Suitable; ſuited. Miiton. 
6. Equal; equivalent. Raleigh. 
7. Relative; correlative. Hooker. 


ANSWERABLENESS. / [ trom anſweradle.] 
The quality of being anſwerable. 
A'NSWERABLY. ad. [from anſwerab/c.) In 
due proportion; with proper 1 ; 
ſuitably. rerewood,. 
A'NSWERER, / [from anſwer. } 
1, He that anſwers | 
2. He that manages the controverſy againſt 
one that has written firit. Swift. 
ANT. 7 {zmerr, Saxon.] An emmet; a 
iſmire. © 7 Pope. 
A'NTBEAR. / {from ant and bear.) An ani- 
mal that ſeeds on ants. © * Ray. 
A'NTHILL. V {from an! and 4i1/.] The ſmall 
protuberance of earth in which ants make 
their neſts. | * Addiſon. 
AN'”T. A contraction for and it, or and if it. 
ANTA'GONIST. /. | avri and yu. 
1, One who contends with another; an op- 
©. ponent, Milton. 
2. Contrary. Addiſon. 
© 3,[1n2natomy. ] The muſcle which counter- 
__ aCts ſome others. Arbuthnot. 
To ANTA'GONIZE. . x. [ami and ayw- 
view. To contend againſt another. 
ANTA'LGICK. 3. [trom ayr}, againſt, and 
20, pain.] That loftens pain; anodyne, 
ANTANAC A'SIS. /. [from avlavindaci. | 
I. A figure ia rhetorick, when the ſame word 
is repeated in a different manner, it not in a 
contrary fignification, 
2. It is alſoa returning to the matter at the 
end of a long parentheſis. Smith. 
ANTAPHRODITICK.a.{ trom mand appe- 
Nx. |] Efficacious againſt the venereal dier. 
ANTAPOPLE/CTICK. . [from an and 
 ©ronaigc;. ] Good againſt an apoplexy. 


= 


ANT 
ANTA'RCTICK. . [en and «dqxlo;.] Re- 
lating to the ſouthern pole. Waller. 
ANTARTHRI'TICK.: a. [m and a@g9giic.}] 
Good againit the gout. I 
ANTASTHMA'TICK. 2. | arr and dd. 
Good agunit the aſthma. | ' 
A'NTE. A Latin particle fignifying before, 
which is frequently uſed in compoſition ; as, 
antediluvian, before the flood. — 
A'NTEACT. / [from ante and a@.} A for- 
mer act. 6 — 
ANTEAMBULA'TION. / {from ante and 
ambulo, Lat.] A walking before. 


To ANTECE'DE. v. . [trom ante and ced2, 


tao go.] To precede; to go before. Hale. 
ANTECE'DENCE. / mg antecede.] The 
_ aft or ſtate of going before. Hale, 
ANTECE'DENT. a. [ antecedents, Latin. } Go- 
ing before; precedi outh. 
ANTECE'DENT. / | antecedent, Latin. 
1. That which goes before. Seuth. 
2 [In grammar.) The noun to which the 
relative is ſubjoined. Aſchan. 
3- [In logick ] The firſt propoſition of an 
enthymeme. Watts. 
ANTECE'DENTLY. ad. [from antecedent. ] 
Previouſly. South. 
ANTECE'SSGR. /. ory Se who goes 
before, or leads another; the principal. 
ANTECHA'MBER. / {from ante and cham- 
ber.) The chamber that leads to the chief 
apartment. ba Addiſon. 
ANTECU' RSOR. /, [Latin.] One who runs 


_ before ; a forerunner. 


To ANTEDATE. v. a. [from ante, and 4e, 


datum, Lat. ] * 
1. To date earlier than the real time. Donne. 
2. To take ſomething before the proper time. 
Pope. 
ANTEDILU'VIAN, a. [from ante, and diiu- 
vium, a deluge. "MP 
1. Exiſting before the deluge. MHoodward. 
2. Relating to things exiſting before the de- 
luge. Brown. 
A'NTELOPE. / A goat with curled or 
wreathed horns Spenſer. 
ANTEMERT'DIAN. a. [ante and meridian. | 
Before noon. | ' 
ANTEME'TICK. 2. [ yr} and — That 
has the power of preventing or ſtopping vo- 
miting. 5 . 
ANTEMU'NDANE. a. [ante and mundus, 
Lat.] Before the creation of the world. 
A'NTEPAST. / [ante and paſftum, Lat.] A 
foretaſte. | Decay of Piety. 
A'NTEPENULT. {. [ antepenultima, Latin. } 
The laft ſyllable but two. 
ANTEPILE'PTICK. 2. [avrt and ir ic} 
Good againſt convulſions, Brown. 
To ANTEPONE. v. a. [anteporc, Lat.] To 
l 455 one thing to another. | 
ANTEPREDI'CAMENT. / [antepredica- 
mentum, Latin. ] Something previous to the 
doctrine of the predicament, 


ANTERIORITY. . [from antericur.] Prio- 
rity ; the ſtate of re before. SE 226 


ANT 
ANTERIOUR. a. [ anterior, Lat.] Going be- 
tore. . Brown. 
A'NTES. 1 Pillars of large dimen- 
ſions that ſupport the front of a building. 
ANTESTO'MACH. / [from ante and o- 
mac h.] A cavity that leads into the ſtomach. 
ANTHELMINTHICE. . [art and in- 
$8@-.] That kills worms. Arbuthnot. 
— Corres A holy ſong. Add. 
ANTHO'LOGY. / men I, 
1. A collection of flowers. 
2. A collection of devotions. 
A collection of pocms. 
A'NTHONY's FIRE. J A kind of eryſipelas. 
A'NTHRAMX. , [bat] A ſcab or blotch 
which burns the ſkin 3 a carbuncle. Quincy. 
ANTHROPO'LOGY. / [ #4gwne; and adyw. ] 
The docirine of the form and ſtructure of man. 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE. / (eo 
$0;.] One who believes a human ſorm in 
the deity. ' Locke. 
ANTHROPO'PATHY. {. [eres and 
grade. | The Te, of man. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGH. /.[ avgarre; and $4yw. ] 
Maneaters ; cannibals. Shakſpeare. 
ANTHROPOPHAGTINIAN?' / A ludicrous 
word, formed from anthropephagi. Shakf. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGY. /. Fw and 
$dyw.] The quality of eating human fleſh. 


Brown. 


ANTHROPO'SOPHY. / 2 and 0% * 


$(a.] The knowledge ot the nature of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TICK. 32. [avri and Log.] 
Thet has the power of preventing ſleep. 
ANTHYPO PHORA. , Lu. A fi- 
gure in rhetorick, which ſignifies a contra 
iliation, or inference. Smith. 
ANTI. [.] A particle much uſed in compo- 
fition with words derived from the Greek, 
and fignities contrary to ; as, antimonarchical, 
oppoſite to monarchy. 
ANTIA'CID. &. {trom z and acidus, ſour. ] 
Coatraxy to ſourneſs; alkaline. Arbuthnor. 
ANTICHA'MBER. / Corruptly written for 
antechamber. 
ANTI CHRISTIAN. 2. {from amr} and 
Ser, Oppoſite to chriftianity. South. 
ANTICHRI'STIANISM. / [| from aztichri/- 
tian.) Oppoſition or contrariety to chriſtia- 
nity. Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA'NITY. /. [ trom antichri/- 
tian.) Contrariety to chrütianity. 
To ANTI'CIPATE. v. a. [ anticipo, Lang 
1. Lo take ſomething ſooner than another; 
to take firſt poſſeſſion. Hammond. 
2. To take up before the time. Dryden. 
3. To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of ſome- 
thing, which is not yet, as it it really was. 
| ' Denham. 
4. To preclude. Shatſpeare. 
ANTICIPA'TION. / from anticipate. | 
1. The act of taking up ſomething betote its 
time. Heolder. 
2. Foretaſte. L' Eftrange. 
3. Opinion implanted before the reaſons of 
that opinion can be known, Derharn. 


A'NTIDOTE. /. Lade 


| ANT 
A'NTICK. a. [antiquus, ancient.] Odd; ridi* 
culouſly wild. Dryden. 
A'NTICK. / | * 
1. He that plays anticks, or uſes odd geſticu- 


lation; a bufioon, Shakſpeare. 

2. Odd appearance. Spenſer. 
To A'NTICK. v. a. [from ——_ T ＋ make 

anticx. hatſpeare. 
A'NTICKLY. ad. [from antick.] With odd 

poſtures. Shakſpeare. 
ANTICLI MAX. / 


Eras arri and x>Mua?. ] 
A ſentence in which the laſt part * 
A 


ſomething lower than the firſt. diſen. 
ANTICONVU'LSIVE. a. [from av and con- 
e.] Good againſt convulſions. Floyer. 
A'NTICOR. , | awrt and cor. ] A preternatural 
ſwelling in a horſe's breatt, oppoſite to his 
heart. | Farrier't Did. 
ANTICO'URTIER: V [from n and ccur- 
tier.) One who oppoſes the court. IM 
ANTIDO'TAL. a. [from antidote.) That has 
the power of counteracting poiſon. Brown. 
TA medicine given 
to expel the miſchieſs of another. Dryden. 
ANTIFE'BRILE. a. [ and febris.] Good 
againſt fevers. Floyer. 
ANTILO'GARITHM. / [from z nl, 
and /og2+ithm.] The complement of the lo- 
garithm of a fine, tangent, or ſecant; or the 
difference df that logarithm fromche logarithm 
of ninety degrees. mbers. 
ANTIMONA'RCHICAL. 4. [amt and ne- 
v-pxia.] Againſt government by a ſingle per- 
fon. . Addiſon, 
ANTIMO'NIAL. a. [from @ntimony.] Made 
of antimony, Blackmore. 
A'NTIMONY. F. A mineral ſubſtance, of 2 
metalline nature. Its texture is full of little 
ſhining veins or threads, like needles ; brit- 
tle as glaſs. It deſtroys and * all 
metals tuſed with it, except gold. Chambers. 
ANTINEPHRI'TICE. a. | ai and wopirs- 
neg.] Good agaiuft diſeaſes gf the reins and 
kidneys. 
A'NTINOMY. /. {arr} and wwoy.] A contra« 
dition between two laws. ty 
ANTIPARALY'TICK. a. [N and wagd- 
avorg.] Efficacious againſt the palſy. | 
ANTIPATHE'TICAL. a. [ from 8 
Having a natural contrariety to any thing. 
Hoawel: 
ANTI'PATHY. / [from m and ade 
antipathie, Fr.] A natural contrariety to any 
thing, ſo as to thun it involuntarily : oppoſed 
to /ympath b ke. 
ANTIPERTSTASIS. J Ian and englcayas] 
The oppoſition of a contrary quality by which. 
the quality it oppoſes becomes heightened or 
intended. Cowle 
ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL. &@. [ and 72 
lential.] Em̃cacious againſt the plague. Harv. 
ANTIPHRA'SIS. /. Lan and cru] The 
uſe of words in a ſenle oppoſite to their pro- 
per meaning: South. 
ANTI'PODAL. . [from — Re- 
1 td the antipodes. a eu. 
2 . 


ANT 


ANTI PODES. / [mn and wits;.] The people 
who, living on the other fide of the globe, have 
their feet directly oppoſitg to ours. Waller. 

A'NTIPOPE. /. (from n and pope.] He 
that uſurps the dom. Addiſon. 
ANTIPTOSIS. ,. (are A tigure in 
F r x which one caſe is put for another. 
A'NTIQUARY. / [amiquarius, Lo, A 
man ſtudious of antiquity. ope. 
ANTIQUARY. 4. Ola; antique. Sha. 
Ze ANTIQUATE. v. „ L,, Lat.] To 
. put out of uſe ; to make obſolete. 
A'NTIQUATEDNESS. /. [ from antiquared. | 
_ The ſtate· of being antiquated, N 
ANTT'QUE. &. Ee French. 

| 4; ent ʒ old; not modern. 

2. Ot genuine antiguity. 

3. Of old n Smith. 
4. Odd; wild ; antick- Donne. 
ANTTQUE. { {from che ad. ] An 2 
1 .. 


Ng. 


a remain of ancieut times. 


ANTI'QUENESS. / [from antique.] The 
uality of being antique. Addiſon. 

A? IQUITY. I [antiquitas, woo 
1. Old times. diſon. 
2. The ancients, Raleigh. 
3. Remains of old times. Bacon. 


4 Old age; a ludicrous ſenſe, Shalſpeare. 
. Ancientneſs, 
ANTISCIH. n The people who in · 
_ Habit on different ſides of the equator, who 
__ conſequently at noon have their thadows pro- 
_ Jetted oppoſite ways. Thus the people of the 
north are Antiſcii to thoſe of the ſouth ; one 


projecting ſhadows at noon toward the north, 


the other toward the ſouth. Chambers. 
ANTISCORBU'TICAL. a. [n and /corbu- 
tum. | Good againſt the ſcurvy. Arbuthaor. 
ANTTSPASIS. /. | zrr12nda. The revulfion 
of any humour into another part. 
ANTISPASMO'DICK. 2. [amionaerpes.] 
That has the power of relieving the cramp. 
ANTISPA'STICK. 3. [arrionerincg.] That 
cauſes a revulfion of the humors. 
ANTISPLE'NETICK.s.| 237} and /p/eretich. | 
Efficacious in diſeaſes ot the ſpleen. Floyer. 
ANTI'STROPHE. /. [rice] In an ode 
fung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza ot every three. 
ANTISTRUMA'TICK. a. [ and , u . 
Good againſt the kingſevil. Wiſeman. 
ANTPTHESIS. / In the plural antithefes. 
{ arriSzog. ] Oppoſition of words or ſenti- 
ments; contra Pope. 
ANTITYPE. / [ae That which is 
reſembled or thadowed out by the type. Zr. 
ANTITY'PICAL. a. | trom antitype. | That 
relates to the antitype ; that explains the type. 
ANTIVENE'REAL. a. [ mi and wenrrea!, | 
Good againſt the venereal diſeaſe. Wiſeman. 
A'NTLER. |. { ardowillier, Fr.] Branch of a 
. Rag's horns. 1. Prior. 
ANTO ECT. , [from 57; and elxis.] Thoſe 
inhabitants of the earth who live under the 
ſame meridian, at the ſame diſtance from the 
- equator ; the one toward the north, and the 


other to the ſouth. Chambers, 


n. 


APE 
ANTONOMA'TIA. [. { from. N and d 


| a name. ] A form ot ſpeech, in which, tor a 
7 name, is put the name of ſome dignity. 
ec 


ay the orator, for Cicero. Smith. 
ANTRE. / [ antre, Fr. | Acavern; adeg. Sh. 
A'NVIL. / [znpille, Saxon. } 


1. The iron block on which the ſmith lays 
his metal to be forged, | * (ry 
2. Any thing on which blows are laid, Shot, 
ANXIETY. /. [ anxietas, Latin, } \ 
1. Trouble of mind about ſome tuture event; 
perplexity ; ſolicitude. Tillotfor . 
2. Depreſſion; lowneſs of Spirits. Arbarhnor, 
A'NXIOUS. a. [arxizs, Latin. ] 
1. Diſturbed aboutſame uncertam event. Pope. 
2. Careful ; full of inquietude, Dryger. 


. A'NXIOUSLY., ad. [from anxious.] Solicit- 


euſly ; unquietly ; carefully, Con b. 
A'NXIOUSNESS. /. [from arxions. The 
quality of being anxious. 
A'NY. a. Cantz, enix, Saxon. } 


1. Every ; whoever he be. Fope. 
2. Whoſoever ; whatſoever. Shakſpeare. 
A'ORIST. /. [elgir;.} lndefinite. 


A RTV (dein] "The great artery which 
riſes immedlately out of the leit ventricle of 


the heart. NQuines. 
APA'CE. ad. ¶ from @ and pace. ] 

1. Quick; ſpcedily. Tilo en 

2, Hattily. Atterbuvyy. 


APAGO'GICAL. a. from «rexwyi | That 
does not prove the thing directly, but ſhow: 
the abſurdity which ariſes trom denying it. 

APART, ad. | apart, French 

1. Separately from the reſt in place. Claren. 

2, In a ſtate of diſtinction. Drygen. 

3. At a diſtance; retired from the other 

company. | 6; 

APA*'RTMENT. / f apartement, French. A 
toom; à fet of rooms. A 


A'PATHY./. | a and eaveq. ] Exemption trom 
South. 


feeling or pathon, | 
APE. / [ ape, Icelandiſh. ] 
Glanville. 


1. A kind of monkey. 
2. An imitator. Shakſpeare. 


To APE. v. a. [from ape. ] To imitate, as an 
imitates human actions. Addijon. 
APE AK. ad [4 ive, Fr.] In a poiture to 
terce ; formed with a point. 
a'ÞEPSY. . | aw*:a. ] A lols of natural con- 
coction, Neg. 
APE RIENT. a. [ aperis, Lat.} That the 
vality of opening ; gently purgative. A7. 
APE'RITIVE. a. | from Serie, Lat. } That 
has the quality ot opening. | v 
APE'RT. 3. | aperizs, Latin. } 2 
APE'RTION. /. [from aperizs, Latin. ] 
1. An opening ; a paſſage ; a gap. Worten. 
2. The act of opening, Wiſeman. 
A'PERTLY. ad. { aperte, Latin.) Openly. 
A'PERTNESS. / | tram apert. | Openneſs. 
A'PER TURE. /. | trom apertas, oper. | | 
1. The act of opening. "oh 
2, An open place. . Clanville. 
APE*”TALOUS. 2. {of a and wiraka; a leat, 
Wittout Sower-lcavcs. 


APO 


APEX. / apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip or 
int.  Wodwart. 
APHA'RESTIS. / fager. A figure in 
grammar, that takes away a letter or ſyllable 
from the beginning of u word 
APHE' LION. aphelia, plur. ard and . 
the ſun.] That part of the orbit of a planet, 
in which it is at the point remoteſt from the 
Tun. "Cheyne, 
APHILA'NTHROPY.F. f and nel. 
Want of love to mankind. 
A'PHONY. / [2 and g, ſpeech. ] A lofs of 
ſpeech. Quincy. 
A'PHORISM. {. [d$ogwui;.] A maxim; an 
82 0 La Fir 1 J ers. 
A AL. a. from aphoriſm. | Writ- 
ten in ſeparate and we 2d pin | 
APHORTI'STICALLY. ad. {from aphorifti. 
cal.) Ia the form of an aphoriſm. Harvey. 
APHRODIST'ACAL.? a. tram "agpgdirn, 
APHRODIST'ACK. £ 
the venereal diſeaſe. 


lace where bees are kept. Swift. 
APTI'CES of a floxver. Little knobs that grow 
on the tops of the ftamina. Quincy. 
API'ECE. ad. {a and pirce.] To the part or 
thare of each. | Hooker. Swift. 

A'PISH. 2. [from ape] | 
1. Having the qualities of an ape ; imitative. 


Shakſpeare. 
2. Foppich; affected. Saar 
3. Silly; rrifling. Glanville. 
4. Wanton ; playful. Prier. 

A'PISHLY. ad. [from apifh.) In an apiſh 
manner; foppiſhly ; conceitedly. 

A'PISHNESS. / [from e! Mimickry; 
foppery; inſigniſicance; play fulneſs. 

API'TPAT..-ad. [a word formed from the mo- 
tion.] With quick palpitation. Congreve. 

APLU'STRE. /. [ Latin. ] The ancient enſign 

in fea veſſels. Addiſon. 

_ APO'CALYPSE. F. {from #wezaninlu. | Re- 
velation ; diſcovery : a word uſed only of 
the ſacred writings. Milton. 

APOCALY*'PTICAL. a. {from apeca/yp/e.] 
Containing revelation. Rurnet. 

APO COPE. . Atigure in grammar, 
when the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is 
taken away ; as, apoplex, for apoplexy. 

APOCRU'STICK. . ragen.] Endued 
with a repelling and aftringent power, 

. APO'CRYPHA. /F. [from 2rwyinls.] Books 
appended to the ſacred writings, of doubttul 
authors, Hooker. 

APO'CRYPHAL. a. _ apocrypha.) 

1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 
Hooker, 
2. Contained in the a ha. Addiſon, 
a4PO'CRYPHA LI v. ad. (from apecryphal.} 
Uncertainly ; not indifpucably. 

APO'CRYPHALNESS. / from apoeryphal. 
Uncertainty; doubtfulnets of credit, | 
APODFCTICAL. a. | from drk ks.) De- 

monſtrative. roco. 


 APODI XLS. /. Ln, Demonſtration. 


Venus.] Relating to 
A'PIARY. /. [from apir, Lat. a bee. The. 


28 into matter. G 
*APOSTEMA'TION. / [from gy” 


APO 
, [art and yn, the earth.] 
A point in the heavens, in 
which the ſurig ora planet, 
is at the greateſt diſtance ble from the 
earth in its whole revolution. Fatrfax. 
APOLOGE'TICAL. 2 a. That is faid in de- 
APOLOGE'TICK. : fence of any thing or 


on. 5 Boyte. 

APOLOGE'TICALLY. 24. ¶ from —— 
ical. ] In the way of defence or excuſe. 

APO'LOGIST. F. | trom apologize. } He that 


A'POGEE. 


APoG Ao. 
APOGE'UM. 


makes an oy 
. To APO'LO IE v. . [ from a To 
opc. 


lead in favour of a perſon or thing. 
A'POLOGUE. / [ah.] Fable; ſtory 
contrived to teach ſome moral _ work 
APO'LOGY. /. ia, Lat. A,“ 
Defence ; of. LE Tilton. 
APOMECO'METRY.'/. [ am, from, ue, 
diſtance, and wd/giws, to meaſure. ] The art of 

meaſuring things at a diſtance. 
APONEURO'SIS. , [nl and yp. ] An ex- 
anfion of a nerve into a membrane. Sharp, 
APO'PHASIS. ,. [ Lat. kndgzoi;.] A figure 
by which the orator ſeems to wave what he 
would plainly inſinuate. Smith. 
APOPHLE'GMATICK. . [ad and i- 
7057 Drawing away * i of 

APOPHLE*GMATISM. /. [A and y- 
= A medicine to draw phlegm. Bacen. 
A'POPHTHECM. F. [awigllyua.] A re- 
markable fayirg. tor, 
APO'PHYGE. /. [ amoguyt, flight. ] That part 
ot a column, where it begins to ſpring out of 
its baſe; the ſpring of a column. Chambers, 
AP@ PHYSIS. : f amdpuri;. } The prominent 
rts of ſome ; the-proceſs. Wiſeman, 
APOPLE'CTICAL. } a. [ from apeplexy. ] 
APOPLE'CTICK. As to an apo= 
lexy. Dertam. M . 
A'POPLEXY. /. [Aa.] A fſudden de- 
privation of all ſenſation, and of all volun- 
tary motion. butbror. 
APO'RIA. / [ anefle.) A figure by which the 
ſpeaker doubts where to begin. South. 
APORRHYO EA. /. '{ ame;pein.] Effuvium ; 
emanation: not in uſe. Granville. 
APOSIOPE'SIS. { error; A form 
of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, through 
ſome affection or vehemency, breaks off his 
ſpexch before it be all ended. Smith. 
APO'STASY. /. [#zegaoy. ] Departure from 
what a man has proteſſed: it is generally ap- 
ied to — 2 Sprat. 
APO'STATE. / [apeftata, Lat. Argus. 
One that has for faken his profeſſion ; one 
that has left his religion. Rogere. 
APOSTA'TICAL. . [from an] Ay 
the manner of an apoſtate. ndys. 
To APO'STATIZE. . [ from apefate.] To 
torſake one's profeſſion or religion. Bentley, 


Te APO'STEMATE. v. . [from apefeme. ] 


To become an apoſteme ; tv ſwell and cor- 
* Wiſeman, 


* 


Tue formation” et an apolteme, 


APP 


 A'POSTEME.? V U] A hollow 
 A'POSTUME.$ fwelling, tilled with puru- 
lent matter; an abſceſs. 
APO'STLE. / [apoftolus, Lat. &negoxcy. ] 
A perſon ſent with mandates ; particularly 
applied to them whom our Saviour deputed 
to preach the goſpel, | Locke. 
APO'STLESHIP. / [from apoſtle.) The 
office or dignity of an apoſtle. Locke. 


 APOSTO!LICAL.} a. [from apofolich.] 
APOSTO'LICK. Delivered or taught by 
the apoſtles, - Hooker. Dryden. 


APOSTO'LICALLY, ad. [ trom apsſt<lical.] 
In the manner of the apoltles. 
APO'STROPHE. /. [ inoceeqi.] | 
1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to an- 
other perſon than the ſpeech appointed did 
intend or require. Smith. 
2. Iu grammar, the contraction of a word by 
the uſe of a comma ; as, ths", for though. Sw. 
To APO'STROPHIZE. v. 2. [ from ape fir 0- 
phe. ] To addreſs by an apoſtrophe. Ve. 
A'POSTUME. / See Az0sTEME. Harvey. 
APO'THECARY. /. | apetheea, Lat. a repo- 
ſitory. ] A man whole employment it is to 
keep mediciues for ſale. t South. 
 A'POTHEGM. / [properly apophthegm.] A 
remarkable ſaying. Warts. 
_ APOTHE'OSIS. 7 [from &n3 and See. 
Deification. Garth. 
- APO'TOME. V [from &noriury, to cut off.] 
I. The remainder or diflerence of two in- 
commenſurable quantities. 
2. The part remaining of an entire tone, after 
« greater ſemitone has been taken from it. 


| Chambers. 
T7 A'POZEM. / [A., from, and Qi, to boil. ] 
A decoQtion. Wiſeman. 


7o APPA'L. v. 4. [appalir, Fr.] To iright ; 


to depreſs. Clarendon. 


APPA'LEMENT, /. [from appal.] Depr:1- 


ſion ; impreſſion of tear. ac. 
A*'PPANAGE. / La g, low Latin. 


Lands ſet apart tor the maintenance or 


younger children. Swift. 
APPARA'TUS. / [Latia.} Tools; furni- 


ture; equipage ; ſhow. = . 
APPAREL. /. [appareil, Fr.] . 

:. Dreſs; veſture. Sbalſpeare. 

2. External habiliments. 14er. 


. APPAREL. v. 2. [| fromthe noun.] 


1. To dreſs; to cicthe. | Samuel. 

2. To cover or deck. . Senttey, 
APPA'RENT. 2. {.zpparent, Fr.] | 

1. Plain; iudubitac, Hooker. 

2. Seeming ; not real. Hale. 

3. Vilible ; not ſecret. Atterbury. 

4. Open; evident. Shakſpeare. 


5. Certain; not preſumptive, Shakſprave. 


APPARENTLY. ad. [trom apparent. | Evi- 


dently ; openly. Tiliorfen. 
APPART'TION, /. [from appareo, Latin. 
1. Appearance; viſibility. F 2 
2. A form; a viſible object. Tatler. 
3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. Lecke.. 
4 Something only apparent, not real. Denb. 


Wiſeman.” 


Milten. 


APP 
5. The viſibility of ſome luminary. Browry. 


APPA'KITOR. / [ from appares, Latin. | 
The lowett officer ot the ec haftical court; 


a ſummoner. Ale. 
To APPA'Y. v. a. [ appayer, old Fr.] To 1- 
tisfy ; to content : obſolete. Milton. 
To APPE'ACH. v. 2 . | 
1. To accuſe; to inform againſt. Bacon. 
2. To cenſure; to reproach. Dry den. 


APPEACHMENT. /. [from appeach, ] 
Charge exhibited againſt any man, ton. 
To APPE'AL. v. u. [ pelle, Latin. ] 
1. To transier a cauſe irom one to another. 


Hooker. 

2. To refer to another as judge. ep. 
3. To cali another as witneſs. ke. 
. To charge with a crime. Shatſpeare, 


APPE'AL. / | from the verb.] 
1. A provocauon from an interiour to a ſu. 
periour judge. Dry der. 
2. In the common law, an accuſation. Cowel/, 
3. A turamous to anſwer a charge. Dryden. 
4. A call upon any as witneſs, Lacan. 
APPE'ALANT. / [rom appeal. | He. that 
appeals, Shakjpeare, 
APPE'ALER. / [from appeal. ] One who 
makes an appeal. 
To APPE'AR. v. n. ſappares, Latin. ] 
1. To be in fight : to be viſible. Frier. 
2. To become viſible as a ſpirit. Act. 
3 Jo ſtand in the preſence of another, gene- 
rally of ſome ſuperiaur. Pſalms. 
4. To be the object of obſervation. Pſalms. 
5. To exhibit one's ſelf betore a court. 8/44. 
6. Lo be made clear by evidence. Spenſer. 
7. To ſeem, in oppoſition to reality. Sidney. 
. To be plain beyond diſpute. Arbnthnot. 
APPE'ARANCE. / [from To appear. ] 


1. The act of coming into fight. 
2. The thing ſeen. 
3. Phenomenon; any thing viſible. C/. 
4. Semblance ; not reality. Dryger. 
5. Outtide ; thow. Rogerr. 
6. Entry into a place or company. Addi/-». 
7. Apparition ; ſupernatural viſibility. AdZ. 
S. Exhibition of the perſon to a court. Sh. 
9. Open circumſtance of a caſe, Swift, 
10. Preſence ; mien. Addiſon. 
11. Probability ; likehhood. Bacon. 
AYPE'ARER. /. [from To appear.] The 
row. 


erſon that appears. 
ABPE'ASABLE. a. [from appraſe. ] That 
may be paciſied ; reconcileable. | 
APPE'ASABLENESS. /. [from appeaſe. } 
Reconcileableneſs. 
To APT EAS E. v. a. [apaiſer, Fr. ] 
1. To quiet; to put in a ſtate of peace. 
2. To pacity ; to reconcile. Milton. 
APPE'ASEMENT. / [from appeaſe. ] A 
ſtate ot peace. ayward. 
APPE'ASER. / [from appeaſe. He that 
acifies ; he that quiets ditturbances. 
APPELLANT. Je. [appello, Latin, to call.] 
1. A challenger. Shah ſpeare. 
2. One that appeals from a lower to 4 igher 
Ws 


| Fower. ; ie. 


APP 


APPE'LLATE. / [appellatuz, Lat.] The 
erſon appealed againit. _ Aylifee. 
APPELLA'TION, /. C appellatio, Lat.] Name; 
word by which any thing is called. Brown. 
APPE'LLATIVE. V [appellativam, Latin. 
- A namefor a whole Er, of beings. Watts. 
APPE'LLATIVELY. ad. [from appellative.] 
According to the manner of nouns appellative. 
APPE'LLATORY. 4. [from appea/.] That 
contains an appeal. 
APPE'LLEE.F. Oue who is appealed againſt, 
and accuſed. ] 
To APPEND. v, n. [appende, Lat.] 
1. To hang any thing upon another. 
2. To add to ſomething as an acceſlory part. 
APPE'NDAGE. / French. ] Something add- 
ed to another thing, without being neceſſary 


to its eſſence, Taylor. 
APPE'NDANT,. a. French. 

1. Hanging to ſomething elle. 

2. Belonging to; annexed. Rogers. 


APPE'NDANT. / That which belongs to 
another thing. . | Grew. 
To APPE'NDICATE. v. a. [appendo, Lat.] 
To add to another thing. Hale. 
APPENDICA'TION, /. [from appendicate. | 
AdjunQ; appendage; annexion. Hale. 
APP E'NDIX. . appendices, plur. Lat.] 
1. Something appended or added. Stilling fl. 
2. An adjunct or concomitant. Watts. 
To APPERTA'IN. v. x. | appartenir, 15 
1. To belong to as of right. Raleigô. 
2. To belong to by nature. 
APPERTA'INMENT. / [from appertain. | 
That which belongs to any rank or dignity. L. 
APPE'RTENANCE. / [appartenance, Fr. | 
That which belongs to another thing. Brown. 
APPE'RTINENT. a. [from To appertain.) 
Belonging; relating. Shakſpeare. 
A'PPETENCE. V [| appetentia, Lat. | Car- 
A'PPETENCY. nal deſire. Milton. 
APPETIBILITY. / | from appetible.] The 
uality of being deſirable. Bramball. 
AP ETIBLE. a. [ appetibi/ir, Lat.] Deſirable; 
that may be the object of appetite. Bramball. 
A'PPETITE. / [appetirus, Latin. ] 


1. The natural deſire of good. Hooker, 
2. The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure. Milton. 
3. Violent longing. Clarendon. 
4. Keenneſs ot ſtomach ; hunger. Bacon. 


APPETTTION. F/. [ appetitio, 127 Deſire. 

ammond, 

A'PPETITIVE. a. That does defire. Hale. 
To APPLA'UD. v. a. [applauds, Lat.] . 

1. To praiſe by clapping the hands. Sha4/. 

2. To praiſe in general. | Pope. 

APPLA'UDER. / [from applaud.] He that 

raiſes or commends. Glanville. 


al LA'USE. /. [applauſus, Lat.] Approba- 


tion loudly exprefled ; praile. den. 
APPLE. V | zppel, Saxon. 
t. The fruit of the apple- tree. Pope. 


2. The pupil of the eye. Deut. 
APP LIVABLE. 4. [from apply. That may be 

applied; applicable. S2uth. 
APPLIANCE. / [from apply.] The act of 


Bacon. 


A PP 


ing; the thing applied. Shabſpeare. 
Affi CABLLITY. . [from applicadle.] 
The quality of being fit to be applied. Digby. 
A'PPLICABLE. a. | fromappiy.] That may 
be applied, as properly relating to ſomething. 


en. 
A'PPLICABLENESS. F. [from un 
Fitneſs to be applied. Boyte. 
A'PPLICABLY. ad. [from 9 In 
ſuch a manner as that it may be properly ap- 
lied. | 
A'PPLICATE. . [from apply.) A right 
line drawn acroſs a Curve, fo as to biſect the 
diameter. Chambers. 
APPLICA'TION. / | from apply. ] | 
1. The act of applying any thing to another. 
2. The thing applied. 
3. The act of applying to any perſon. Swi/?. 
4- The employment ot means for a certain 


Locke. 


end. 
5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. Locke. 


6. Attention to ſome particular affair. Addi/. 


7. Reference to ſome caſe or poſition. Reger. 
A'PPLICATIVE. «a. (trom p.] That 

does apply. Hramball. 
A*'PPLICATORY. 3. [from appiy.] That 

comprehends the act of application. 
A'PPLICATORY. J That which applies. 


To APPLY. v. a. [ applico, Latin. ] 
1. To put one thing to another. Dryden. 
2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. Aud. 
3. To make uſe of as relative or ſuitable to 


Taylor. 


lomething. | Dryden, 
4. To put to a certain uſe, Clarendon. 
5. To uſe as means to an end. Rogers. 
6. To fix the mind upon; toſtudy. . Mattes. 
7. To addreſs to. Milton. 
8. To ply; to keep at work. Sidney. 
To APPLV. v. x. = 
1. To ſuit; to agree. 8 
2. To have recourſe to, as a petitioner. Su i. 
3. Toattach by way of influence. Rogers. 
To APPO'INT, v. a. [appointer, Fr.] | 
1. To fix any thing. Galatians. 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. Fudgez. 
3. To eſtablith any thing by decree. Samuel, 


4 To furniſh in all points ; to equip; to ſup- 
ply with all things neceſſary. 


ſettles or fixes any thing or place. » 
APPOINTMENT, / [ appointement, Fr.] 
I, Stipulation. an 
2. Decree; eſtabliſhment. Hookers 
3. Direction; order. Shakſpeare. 
4 Equipment; furniture. Shatypeare, 


5. An allowance paid to any man. 
To APPO'RTION. v. x. [from portio, Lat.] 
To ſet out in juſt proportions. Collier. 


APPO'RTIONMENT. F. [from apportion.] 


A dividing into portions, 
To APPO'SE. v. a. [appone, Lat.] 
1. To put queſtions o. 
2. To apply to: a latiniſm. Harvey, 
A'PPOSITE. a. [eu, Lat.] Proper; 
fit ; well adapted, Witten. rin 


Hayward. 
APFPO INTER. /, [from appoint.] He that 
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A'PPOSITELY. ad. [from appofite.] Pro- 
74 fitly; ſuitably, - - 7 18 
A SITENESS. / [from l 


ness; propriety; ſuitableneſs. 
APPOSTITION. / [ apprfitie, Lat.] 


1. The addition of new matter. Arvbuthnor. 


2. In grammar, the 
tze ſame caſe. | 
To APPRA'ISE. v. a. [apprecier, Fr.] To ſet 
2 price upon any thing, in order to fale. 
APPRAI'SER. / [from apprai/e.} A perſon 
appointed to ſet a price upon * to be ſold. 
To APPREHE'ND. v. a. [are bende, Lat. 
1. To lay hold on. aplor. 
2. To ſeize, in order for trial or puniſhment. 
Clarendon. 
3. To conceive by mind. Srilling feet. 
4 To think on with terrour; to fear. Temple. 
APPREHE'NDER. F. [from 3 
Conceiver; thinker. lanville. 
APPREHE'NSIBLE. a. [from apprebend.] 
That may be apprehended or conceived.” 
EY Brown. 
APPREHE'NSION. / [ appreber/io, Lat.] 
1. The mere contemplation of things. Wares. 
2. Opinion; ſentiments. South. 
3. The faculty by which we conceive new 
ideas, or power of conceiving them. Milton. 


putting of two nouns in 


4. Fear. Addiſon. 
5. Suſpicion of ſomething. — are. 
6. Seizure. Sha — 


APPREHE'NSIVE. a. [from apprebend.] 
1. Quick to underſtand. South. 
2. Fearſul. | Tillotſon. 
43. Perceptive feeling. Milton. 
APPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. {from appreben- 


a ol In an apprehenſive manner. 
APPREHE'NSIVENESS. / from appreben- 


— quality of being apprehenſive. 

APPRE'NTICE. / [ apprenti, Fr.] One that 
is bound by covenant to ſerve another man 
of trade, upon condition that the tradeſman 
ſhajl inftrut him in his art. Dryden. 


To APPRE'NTICE. v. 4. [from the noun. ]. 


To put out to a maſter as an apprentice. Pope. 
APPRE'NTICEHOOD. / { from apprentice. ] 
The years of an apprentice's ſervitude. Shak. 
APPRE'NTICESHIP. /. [ from „ e 

The years which an apprentice is to paſs 

under a maſter. Digby. 


2. To draw near, as time. ys 
3. To make a progreſs toward. 
4. To come near, by natural affinity, or re- 
ſemblance. 
To APPRO'ACH. ». a. 


1. To bring near to. Dryden. 

2. To come near to. Temple. 
APPRO*ACH.'/. [trom the verb.] 

1. The act of drawing near. Denham. 

2. Acceſs. . Bacon, 

J. Hoſtile advance. Sbalſpcare. 

4 Means of advancing. ryden. 


ale. 


APP 
APPRO'ACHER. /. [from approarh.] The 


rſon that approaches. Shak/peare. 
APPRO'ACHMENT. / [from approach.] 
The act of coming near. Brown. + 


APPROBA'TION, /. [ approbatio, Lat.] 
J. The act of approving, or expreſſing himſelf 


pleaſed or ſatis Sbakſpeave. 
2, The liking of any thing. outh. 
3. Atteſtation; ſupport. Shakſpeare. 


APPRO'OF. / [from approve.] Approbation; 
commendation. Shakſpeare. 
To APP ROPI'NQUE. v. . ſappropingue, 
Lat.] To draw near to: not in ule. Hadib. 
APPRO'PRIABLE. . {from appropriate.] 
That may be appropriated. Brown. 
To APPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [approprier, Fr.] 
1. To confign to ſome particular uſe or per- 
ſon. Roſcommon. 
2. To claim or exerciſe; to take te himſelf 
by an exclufive right. | Milton. 
3. To make peculiar; to annex. Locke. 
3-{In _— To alienate a benefice. A oe. 
APPRO'PRIATE. a. [from the verb.] Pe- 
culiar; configned to ſome particular uſe or per- 
ſon; belonging peculiarly. Stilling fleet 
APPROPRIA'TION. /. [from appropriate] 
I. The application of ſomething to a parti- 
cular purpoſe. | 2 
2. The claim of any thing as peculiar, Shak. 
3. The fixing a particular fignification to a 
word, Locke. 
4 [In law.] A ſevering of a benefice eccle- 
ſiaſtical to the proper and perpetual uſe of 
ſome religious houſe, or dean and chapter, 
b ſhoprick, or college. Cowell. 
APPROPRIA'TOR. / [from appropriate.) 
= that is poſſeſſed of an appropriated bene- 


ce. ; Aylife. 
APPRO'VABLE. a. [from . That 
merits approbation. roton. 
APPRO VAL. / {from approve.] Approba- 
tion. | Temple. 
APPROꝶ VAN CE. / [from n 
dation. omſon. 


To AP PRO VE. v. a. [affrowver, F rench. 


1. To like; to be pleaſed with. Hooker, 
2. To expreſs liking. Locke. 
3. To prove; to ſhow. + Tilletſon. 
4. To experience: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 


5. To make, or ſhow, to be worthy of ap- 
robation. Rogers. 
ABPRO'VEMENT. / [from approve.] Ap- 


robation; liking. Hayward. 
APPKO'VER. / | trom approve.] 
He that approves. 
2. He that makes trial. Shakſpeare. 


3. In law.] One that, confefling felony of 
himſelf, accuſes another. ' Cowell. 
APPRO'XIMATE.ad.| fromad and proximus, 
Latin. ] Near to. Brown. 
APPROXIMA'TION. / { from approximate. ] 
1. Approach to any thing. Brown. 
2. Continual approach nearer till, and near- 
er, to the quantity ſought. | 
APPU'LSE. , [ appeiſus, Lat.] The act of 
ſtriking agaiuſt any ttung. Holder, 


A 
A'PRICOT; or Araicock.f. [from apricus, 
Lat. ſunny. ] A kind of 3 . 
A'PRIL.;/.T Aprilis, Lat. ] The fourth month 
of the year, January counted firſt. 
A PRON. / 4 
1. A cloth hung before, to keep the other 
dreſs clean. Addiſon. 
2. A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
| of a great gun. 


A'PRON-MAN. /. [from apron and mair.] A 


work man; an artificer. © bakſpeare. 
A'PRONED. a. { from apron.] Wearitig 
Po 


apron. . 
A 75 IS. /, apfider, plural. [44ig.} The 
higher ap/i5 is denominated aphelion, or apo- 


gee ; the lower, perthelion, or perigee. 
APT. a. [ aprus, — 
. Fic. 


Hooker. 
2. Having a tendency to. Hooker. 
3. Inclined to; led to. Bentley. 
4. Ready; quick. Shakfpeare. 
5. lined for. Sithey. 

To AP T. v. 4. [aptus, Latin. ] 

t. To fuit; to adapt. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To fit; to quality. Denham. 


To A'PTATE. v. a. [aptatum, Latin. ] To 
make fit. | Bailey. 
A'PTITUDE. / [ French. ] 


1. Fimefs. Decay of Piety. 

'2. Tendency. Decay of #4 

3- Diſpofition. Lecke. 
A'PTLY. ad. | from apt. ] 

1. Property ; fitly. Blackmore. 

2. Juſtly ; pertinently. Addiſon. 


3. Readily; acutely: as, he learned his buſi- 


neſs ve tly. 
A'PTNESS 7 (from apt. ] 


1. Fitneſs; ſuitableneſs. Norris. 


2. Diſpoſition to any thing. —_—_— 

3- Quickneſs of apprehenſion. acon. 

. Teadency. Addiſon. 

A'PTOTE. /. [of a and wlvow.] A noun 
which is not declined with caſcs. 


rm np Water. 

AQUA FORTIS. | Latin. A corroſive liquor 
made by diſtilling purified nitre with calcined 
vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol in a ſtrong 
heat: the liquor, which rifes in fumes red 
as blood, being collected, is the ſpirit of nitre 
or aqua fortis. Chambers. 


"AQUA MARINA. This ſtone ſeems to me to - 


de the beryllus of Pliny. ue. 
UA REG7A. | Latin.) An acid water, ſo 
called becauſe it difſolves gold; the king of 
metals. Chambers. 
ARUA VITZA. [ Latin. ] Brandy, eitherfiraple 
or prepared with aromaticks. 
AQUA'TICK. a. faquaiiexs, Lawin.] 
1. That inhabits the water. Ray. 
2. That grows in the water. Mortimer, 
1 a. [ aquatilis, Latin. ] That in- 
ha y the water. Brown. 
A'QVEDUCT. / [aquedeFus, Latin.) A 
conveyance made for carrying water. Addi/. 
* a. [from u, water, Latin. ] 
atery. % Ray. 


ARF 
A*QUEOUSNESS. /. Cegvefbul, Lat.] War 


QUILIN; : = 
A'QUILINE. &. L , Lata] Refers. 
bling an eagle ; when applied to the noſe, 


hooked. Dryden. 
AQUO'SE. 4 [from gia, Lat:] Watery ; 
2887 — , 
AQUO'SITY. /. {from auge Witeſtweſs. 
revgn 


K. ano Yogi; chat is, in the year of the 


A'RABLE. a. [from aro, Lat.] Fit for the 
5 ner DES. N 3 den. 
A OP DES. /. | from a ſpider 
and edo, form.] Ge wu xs of the 


eye, ſo called from its reſemblance to à cob- 


weh. 0 
ARANEOUS. a. [from grasen, Lat. a cob- 
web.] Reſembling a cobweb. - Derham. 
ARA'TION. / [aratio, Lat.] The act or 
practice ot ploughing. 
A'RATORY. a. {from aro, Lat. to plough.] 
That coatributes to tillage. | 
A'RBALIST. V [arcus and B.] A crofs- 
dow Casmuen. 


A RBITER. J. Latin. ] 
1. A judge appointed by the parties, to whoſe 
determination they voluntarily ſubmit. Bac. 
2. A judge. * Temp.. 
AKBITRABTLE. 2. [from arbirror, Latin.) 


* Arbitrary ; depending upon the will. Selman. 


ARBI'TRAMENT. / {from urbitror, Lat.] 
Wal ; determination ; choice. Milter. 
A'KBITRARILY. ad. [from arbitrary. ] 
Wich no other rule than the will ; deſpoti- 
cally ; abſolutely. Drydez. 
ARBITRA'RIOUS, 3. {from arbitrarirs, 
Latin. ] Arbitrary ; depending on 1 * 
orrts 


ARBITRA'RIOUSLY. 'ad. [from arbitra» 
rent. ] Arbitrarily; according to mere will 
and pleaſure. Glanville. 

'A'RBITRARY. a. f arbitrarius, Dog 
1. Defporick ; abtolute. rio. 
2. Depending on no rule; capricious. Broxn. 

To A'RBITRATE. v. 4. [arbitror, Latin.] 


1. To decide; to determine. Shakfpeare. | 
2. To judge of. Ton. 
To A'RBITRATE. . . To give 5 
South. 
A*RBITRARINESS. / [ from arbitrary. ] 
De ſpoticalneſs; tyranny. Temple. 


AKBI TRATION. V [trom @rbitror, Lat.] 


The determination »f a cauſe by a judge mu- 
tually agreed on by the parties contending, 
ARBITRA'TOR.. / [from avbitrate.] 
I. An extraordinary judge between party 
party, choſen bytheir mutual conſent. Cowel?. 
2. Agovernour; a preſident. Milton. 
3. He that has the power of preſcribing to 
others without limit or control. Addiſon. 
4: The determiner. Sbat eure. 
ARBI'TREMENT. /. [from arditror, Lat] 


2. Compromiſe. Bacon. 
A'RBORARY. a. [arberartus, Lat. ] Belongs 
ing to & tree. ache 


— 


—w — 


ARC 
ARBO'REOUS. a..[arborewr, Lat.] Belong- 


ing to trees. SBactun. 
ARBORET. / [arbor, Latin, a tree.] A 
Iimall tree or ſhrub. Milton. 
ARBORIST. /. [ arborifte, Pr.] A naturaliit 
. who makes trees his ſtudy. Heel. 
A*'RBOROUS. a. [from arbor, Lat.] Belong- 
__ 7 JO . |  Milten. 
A'RBOUR. / [from aer, Lat. a tree. ] A 
bower ; a place covered with green branches 
of Dryden. 


_ © of trees. 
A'RBUSCLE. /. [ arbu/cz/a, Lat.] Any little 
Srub. -. : | 


rub. -. 
. A'RBUTS. / [arbutus, Latiy.] Strawberry 
a May. 
ARC. / [arcus, Latin. ] l 
1. A ſegment ; a part of a circle. Tewton. 
2. An arch. Pope. 

.ARCA'DE. 
a walk arched over. Pope. 

. ARCA'NUM. /. in the plural arcana. [Lat.] 
A ſecret. 

ARCH. /. {arcxs, Latin. ] 

1. Partofacircle, not more than the half. Lec. 
2. A building in form of a ſegment of a circle, 


uſed for bridges. Dryden. 

3. Vault of heaven. —_— are. 

4. A chief: obſolete. Sha 72 are. 
'To ARCH. v. a. [arcac, Latin. ] - 

1. To build arches. Pope. 

2. To cover with arches. Hertel. 

.. To form into arches. Bacon. 


| ARCH. a. {from à ., chief.] 


13. Chief ; of the fit claſs. ‚ * 


2. Waggiſh ; mirthtul. 172 
ARCHA'NGEL. / [ archangelus, Lat.] One 
of the higheſt order of angels. orris. 


ARCHA'NGEL. {. [/amium, Lat.] A plant, 

called alſo deadnetlie. 

ARCHANGE'LICK. a. {from arcbangel.] 
Belonging to archangels. * Milton. 

ARCHBE'ACON. /. arch and beacon. ] The 
chief place of prolpect, or of ſignal. Carew. 

ARCHBI'SHOP. {. [| arch and Sp.] A bi- 
ſhop of the firſt clats, who ſuperintends the 
condutt of other biſhops his "I Matos Shak. 

ARCHBI'SHOPRICK.7. { from arch ep.] 
The itate, province, or juriſdiction of an 
archbiſhop. a Claren don. 

ARCHCHA'NTER. / [arch and cbanter. ] 
The chief chanter, 

ARCHDE'ACON. / [ archidiaconur, Latin.) 
One that ſupplies the biſhop's place and ot- 
fice. | lie. 

ARCHDE'ACONRY. F. [ archidiaconarus, 

Lat.] The office or juriſdiction of an arch- 
deacon. Carew. 

ARCHDE'ACONSHIP. /. [from archdea- 

con. | The office of an archdeacon. 


ARCHDU'KE. / [ archidux, Lat.] A title 


_. trizand Tuſcany. 
ARCHDU'CHESS: /. [arch and guchefs.] 
A title given to the ſiſter or daughter of h. 


archduke- of Auſtria, or to the wii of an 
" archQuke of Tutcany, 


a | a . pe 
French. ] A continued arch; 


ARC 


rr [ arch and phi- 
lefo PF Chief philoſopher. Hooker. 
ARCHPRE'LATE. /. [arch and prelate,.| 
Chief prelate. Hooker. 
ARCHPRE'SBYTER./. [archand prefoyter. | 
Chief preibyter. Ayliffe. 
ARCHAIOLO'GICK. a. [ from archaielegy. ] 
Relating to a diſcourſe on antiquity. 
ARCHAIO'LOGY. /. [ agxaies and N. A 
diſcourſe on antiquity. 
A'RCHAISM. / (4zxawomis.] An ancien 
phraſe, or mode of expreiſion. Watts. 


+ A'KCHED. particip, a. [ from To arch. | Bent 


in the ſorm of an arch, Shakſpeare. 
A'RCHER. /. { archer, Fr. from arcus, Lat. 
a bow. ] He that ſhoots with à bow. Prior. 
A'RCHERY, /. [ trom archer. ] 
1. The uſe ot the bow. Camden. 
2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. Shak. 
3. The art of an archer. Craſhaw. 
A'RCHES-COURT. / [from arches and 
court. The chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory 
that belongs to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
for the debating of ſpiritual cauſes, ſo called 
from Bow-church in London, where it is 
kept, whoſe tap is raiſed of ſtone _ 
built archwiſe. | owell. 
A'RCHETYPE, / [ archetypum, Lat.] The 
original of which any reſemblance is made. 
| . Watts. 
A'RCHETYPAL. a. [archetypar, Lat.] Ori- 
inal, Norris. 
ARCHIDIA*'CONAL. 2. { from arcbidiaco- 
- Aus, — Belonging to au archdeacon. 
ARCHIEPTI'SCOPAL. a. | trom archiepiſco- 
pus, —. Belonging to an archbiſhop. _ 
ARCHITECT. / | archite&us, _— 
I, A proteſſor of the art of building. Wotton. 
2. A builder. Milton, 
3. The contriver of any thing. Shakſpeare. 
AKCHITE'CTIVE. . [from arcbite&.] 
That performs the works of architecture. 
Derham. 
ARCHITECTO'NICK. a. { from Zzyog,chiet, 
and renrav, an artiticer. ] That has the power = 
and ſkill of an architect. Ferdl. 
ARCHITECTURE. / [ archite&ura, Lat.] 
1. The art or ſcience of building. &/ackmore. 
2. The eſlect or performance of the ſcience 
of building. . Burnet. 
A'RCHITRAVE. F. [from &gy5, chief, and 
trabs, Lat.] That part of a column which 
les immediately upon the capital, and is the 
lowett member of the entablature. Motten. 
A'RCHIVES, /. without a fingular; Ferchive, 
Lat.] The places where records or ancient 
writings are kept. Gov. of the Tongue. 
A'RCHWISE. ad. [arch and wiſe.] In the 
form of an arch. Aylife. 


| y 
( ARCTA'TION. / [from ar#o, Lat.] Con- 
given to ſome ſovereign princes, as of Aul- . 


fnement to a narrow compaſs. 
A'RCTICKE. a. | trom agxle;. |] Northern; ly- 
ing under the arctos, or bear, Fhilips. 
A'RCUATE. 4. [arcyatus, Lat.] Bent in 
form of an arch. Baven. - 


ARCUA'TION. /. [from arcuate.] 


ARG 


| 1. The act of bending any thing ; incurvation. 


ARI : 
3: To diſpute. Loc le. 


2. The ſtate of being bent z curvity, or- Te A'RGUE. v. 2. 


crookedneis. | 
3- [In gardening. ] The method of raifing by 
layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed from 
ſeed, by "bending down to the ground the 
branches which ſpring from the offsets. 
ARCUBA'LISTER. / {from arcxs' and ba- 
liſta. A crotsbow-man. Camden. 
ARO. . Signines natural diſpoſition ; 
as, Goddard, is a divine temper. Gibſon. 
A'RDENCY. / | from ardent.) Ardour; eager- 


neſs ; warmth of affection. Boyle. 
A'RDENT, a. | ardens, Lat. burning. 

1. Hot; burning ; fiery. cn. 

2. Fierce; vehement. Dryden. 

3. Paſſionate ; afſectionate. Frier. 


ARDENTLV. ad. [from ardent.] Eagerly; 

affectionately. Spret. 
A'RDOUR. /. [ arder, Lat. heat.] 
1. Heat. | 

2, Heat of affection; as love, deſire, courage. 

South, 

3. The perſon ardent or bright. Milton. 

AKDU'TITY. /.[from arduous.) Height; dif- 

flticulty. 
A'RDUO US, 4. — 6 Lat.] 


1. Lofty ; hard to climb, Pope. 
2. Difficult. South. 
 A'RDUOUSNESS.{. [from ardwors.] Height; 

difficulty. | 


ARE. The third perſon plural of the preſent 


tenſe of the verb to be. 


A'REA./. [ Latin. ] 
1. The ſurface contained between any lines 
or boundaries. atts. 
2. Any open ſurface, Witton. 
To IRT Ab. *. 4. 1— Sax, to counſel. ] 
To adviſe; to dir Milton. 


AREFA'CTION, / [arefacio, Lat.] The ſtate 
ol growing dry; the act of drying. Bacon. 
To A'REFY. v. n. [arefatio, Lat.] To dry; to 
exhauſt of moiſture. | Bacon. 
ARENA'CEOUS. 2. [ arena, Lat.] Sandy; 
having the qualities ot fand. HFaodward. 
ARENO'SE. 4. [from arena, Lat.] Sandy; 
full of fand. 

ARE'NULOUS. a. {from arenu/a, Lat.] Full 
of ſmall ſand ; gravelly. 

AREO'TICK. 4. [4gaiirme.] Efficacious in 
opening the pores ; attenuant. 

A'RGENT. a. | from argentum, Lat, ſolver. | 
I. Having the white colour uſed in the coats 
of gentlemen. 

2. Silver ; bright like filver. 

A'RGIL.F. { argi/la, Lat.] Potters clay. 

ARGILLA'CEOUS. 2. trom argi/.} Clayey ; 
conſiſting of argil, or potters clay. 

' ARGI'LLOUS. a. [ from g.] Confiſting of 

clay ; clayith ; containing clay. rown. 

A'RG OSY. 7 Argo, the name of Ja- 
ſon's ſhip. | A large vetſel for merchandiſe ; 

- a carrack, Shakſpeare. 

To A'RGUE. v. x. [arguo, Latin. ] 

1. To reaſon ; to offer reaſons. Locke. 
Cangreve, 


2. To perſuade by argument. 


*A'RID. a. [aridus, Lat.] 


i. To prove any thing by argument. Done. 
2. Lo debate any queſtion. | 
3- To prove, as an argument. 
4. To charge with, as a crime. Dryden. 
A'RGUER. / [ from argue. ] A reaſoner; a 
diſputer ; a controvertitt. Atterbury. 
A'RGUMENT. /. | argamentum, Lat. | 
1. A reaſon alleged tor or againſt any thing. 
ee, 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 
Milton. Sprat. 
3. The contents of any work ſummed up by 
way of abitract. Dryden. 
Controverſy. _ + 
ARCUME'NTAL. a. | from argumen 1 Be- 
ope. 


longing to argument; reaſoning. 


ARGUMENTA'TION. / [ from argument]. 


Reaſoning ; the act of reaſoning. Watts. 
ARGUMENTA'TIVE. a. | from argument. ] 
Conſiſting of argument; containing argu- 
ment. Atterbury. 
A'RGUTE. a. [ arguto, Ital. argytus, Lat.] 
1. Subtile ; witty ; ſharp. 
2. Shrill. 


; parched up. Ar. 
ARI'DITY, /. [from ard. 


1. Dryneſs ; ficcity, Ardbythnot. 
2. A kind of infenſibility in devotioh, con- 
trary to unction or tenderneſs. Norris, 
A'R _ [Lat.] The ram; one of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiack. Thomſon. 
To ARVETATE. v. . [arieto, Latin. 
1. To butt like a ram. 
. 2. To ſtrike in imitation of the blows which 
rams give with their heads. | 
ARIETA'TION. /. from arictage.] 
1. The act of butting like a . 


2, The act of battering with an engine called 


a ram. Bacon. 
3. The act of ſtriking or confliting in gene- 
ral. Glanville. 


ART'GHT. ad. [from à and right.] 


1. Rightly ; without mental errour. Dryden. 


2. Rightly ; without crime. Pſalms. 
3. Rightly ; without failing of the end de- 
ligned. | Dryden. 
ARIOLA'TION. / [ harie/xs, Lat.] Sooth- 
ſaying; vaticination. Brown. 
To ARV'SE. v. u. pret. aroſe, particip. ariſex. 
1. To mount upward as the fun. Dryden. 
2. To get up as from ſleep, or from reſt. E/. 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 
Matthew. 
4. To revive from death. Iſaiah. 
5. To proceed, or have its original. Dryden. 
6. To enter upon a new Ration. Cowley. 
7. To commence hoſtility. Samuel. 
ARISTO'CRACY,. / [Aces and gr.] 


That form of government which places the 


ſupreme power in the nobles. Swift. 
ARISTOCRA'TICAL. a. [from ariffecracy.] 

Relating to ariſtocracy. - Ayliffe. 
ARISTOCRA TICALNESS. / [from ar 

cratical. An ariſtocratical ſtate, "I 


Milton. f 
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ARM 
ART THMMAN cv. / (44:43; and paaiteis.)] 


A foretelling ſuture events by numbers. 

' ARITHME'TICAL. a. ſtrom arithmerick.] 
According to the rules or method of arithme- 
tick. Newton. 

ARITHME'TICALLY. ad. | from auth t. 

- cal. | Iu an arithmetical manner. 

ARITHMETT'CIAN. / {from arithmetick.] 
A mafter of the art of numbers. Addiforn. 

ART'THMETICK. /. iner and jprelgev.] 
The ſcience of numbers; the art of coinpu- 
tation. | Taylor. 

ARK. / farce, Lat. a cheſt. 
1. A veflel to ſwim upon the water, ufually 
applied to that in which Noah was preferved 
from the univerſal deluge. Milton. 
2, The repotitory of the covenant of God 
with the Jews. | Calmet, 

ARM. / [eapm, eopm, Saxon.) 

1. The limb which reaches from the ſhoulder 

to the hand. Dryden. 

2. The large bough of a tree. Sidney. 

3. An inlet of water from the fea. Norris. 

9. Power; might. Shakſpeare. 

ARM'S END. A due diſtance. A phraſe 

taken from boring. Sidney. 
To ARM. v. a. [armo, Lat.] 

1. To furniſh with armour of defence, or 

weapons of offence. o pe. 

2. To plate with any thing that may add 

ſtrength. Shakſpeare. 

3. To furniſh ; fo fit up. Walton. 

4 To provide againſt. Sperſer. 

To ARM. v.. To take arms; to be fitted with 

arms. Shat/peare. 

"ARMMA"DA. /. Span. a fleet of war.] An ar- 
mament tor ſea, Fairfax. 

ARMADPLEO. / [Spanith.] A fourfooted 
animal of Brafil, as big as a cat, with 2 ſnout 
like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and feet like a 
hedge-hog. He is armed ail over with hard 
ſcales like »rmour. 

"ARMAMENT. / [armamentum, Lat.] A 
force equipped for war. 

*'ARMAMENTARY. / [ armamenteriam, 

Lat.] An arm ; an arſenal. 

"A'RMATURE. V [| armatura, Lat.] Armour; 
ſomething to defend the body from hurt. Ray. 

ARMED Chair. /,. ¶trom armed and chair. 

An elbow chair. 

* ARME'NIAN Bo/e./. A fatty medicinal kind 
of earth, of a pale reddiſh colour. 

-"ARME'NTAN Franc. . A mineral ftone or 
earth of a blue colour, ſpotted with green, 
black, and yellow, 

'ARME'NTAL. ? a. [ armentalis, or armen- 

ARME'NTINE. 5 tinus, Lat.] Belenging to a 
drove or herd of cattle. 

' ARMENTO'SE: a.farmentoſus, Lat.] Abound- 
ing with cattle. ; 


A'RMGAUNT. 2. [from arm and gaunt.] | 


Slender as the arm. Shakſpeare. 
A*'RMHOLE. / \from arm and hole.} The 
* + cavity under the ſhoulder. Bacon. 
"ARMT'GEROUS. 3. {from armiger, Lat. 
Pearing arms. a 9 


ARO 


ARMILLARV. 2. [from ærmiila, Lat.] Re- 


ſembling a bracelet. Harris. 
A'RMILLATED. 2. [ermillatus, Latin. ] 
Having bracelets. 
A'RMINGS. [In a thip.] The ſame with 
waſte-clothes. 
ARMI'POTENCE. /. {from arma and poten- 
"tia, Lat.] Power in war. 
ARMI'POTENT. . ſarmipotens, Latin. ] 
Powerful in arms; mighty i: war. Dryden. 
A'RMISTICE. / [ armijtitium, Lat.] A thort 
truce. 7 
A'RMLET. / {from arm.] 
1. A littte arm. 
2. A piece of armour ſor tlie arm. 
3. A bracelet for the arm. Dorne. 
AKMONTACK. / ferroneouſly ſo written tor 
ammoniack.] A fort of volatile ſalt. See 


Au NOS TLTAcx. 


A'RMORER,/. [ armorier, Fr.] 


1. He that makes armour, or weapons. Pope. 
2. He that dreſſes another in armour. Shak, 
ARMO'RIAL. a. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging to 
the arms or eſcutcheons of a family. 
A*'RMORIST / from armour.) A perſon 
{killed in heraldry. 
A'RMORY. / [from armorr.] . 
1. The place in which arms are repoſited for 


uſe. South. 
2. Armour ; arms of defence. Milton. 
3. Enfigns armorial. Spenſer. 


A'RMOUR. / [armature, Lat.] Defenſive 
arms. | . SCouth. 
A'RMOUR-.BEARER. / [from armour and 
bear.) He that carries the armour of another, 


Dryden. 
A'RMPIT. / {oo arm and pit.] The hol- 
low place under the ſhoulder. Swift, 


ARMS. J without the fingular number.\arma, 
tin. ] 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of * 
| opc. 
2. A ſtate of hoſtility. Sbalſpcarc. 
3. War in general. — 
4. Action; the act of taking arms. Milton. 
5. The enſigns armorial of a family. 
A RMV. {. | armee, Fr.] 


1. A collection of armed men, obliged to obey 
one man. | cke. 

2. A great number.  Shakfpeave. 
AROMA'TICAL. ?} 2. [| from aroma, Lat, 
AROMA'TICK. c ſpice. ] 

1, Spicy, Bacon. 

2. Fragrant; ſtrong-ſcented. Pope. 
AROMA'TICKS. / Spices. Raleigh. 


AROMATIZA'TION. / [from aromatize. |] 
The act of ſcenting with ipices. . 
Te ARO'MATIZE. v. a. | from aroma, Lat. 


ſpice. ] 

1. To ſcent with ſpices ; to impregnate with 
ſpices. Bacon. 
. To ſcent; to perfume. - Brown, 


ARO SE. The preterit of the verb ariſe. 

AROUND. ad. [from à and round. | | 
1. In a circle, Dryden. 
2 On every ſide. - Dryders 


ARR 


AROUND. prep. About; e r 
encompaſs. en. 
To ARO USE. v. 4. [a and de 
1. To wake from ſleep. ſpeare. 
2. To raiſe up; to excite. Thomſon. 
ARO'W. ad. [a and row. * In a row. Sidney. 
3 5 YNT. a. Begone ; 'away. Shatſpeare. 
UEBUSE. / A hand-gya. Hacon. 
QUEBUSIER. /. [from argueduſe.} A 
A ts armed with an arquebuſe. Adler. 
ARRA'CH. / One of the quickeſt plants both 
in coming up and running to ſeed. Mortimer. 
ARRA CK. / A ſpirit procured by diſtillation 
from vegetable juice called toddy, which 
flows by inciſion out oi the cocoa- nut tree. 
To ARRAICN v. . [arranger, Fr. to ſet 
in order. 1 
1. To ſet a thing in order, or in its place: 
a priſoner is ſaid to be arraigned, when he is 
brought forth to his trial. Convell. 
2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in gene- 
ral, as in wok or in ſatire. South. 
 ARRA'IGNMENT. V {from arraign. | The 
act of arraigning ; a charge. Dryden. 
To ARRANGE. v. a. [ arranger, Fr.] To put 
in the proper order tor any purpoſe. Cheyre. 
ARRANGEMENT. / {from 2 The 
act of putting in proper order ; the ſtate of — 
ing put, in order. Che 
A'RRANT. a. | irom errant. ] Bad i n. 4 — 
deg ree. Dr ry den. 
A'RKANTLY. ad. { from arraxt. ] Corrupt; ; 
ſhamefully. L' Eftrange. 
8 7 from Arras, 2 town in Artois. ] 
Lapeſtry Den bam. 
ARKA'UGHT. a. Seized by violence: out of 
uſe. : Spenſer. 
ARRA'Y. / t Pr.] 
Milton. 


1. Ordet, chicky ot war. 
2. Dreſs. Dryden. 

3- In law.] The ranking or ſetting forth of 
ny 1 on a cauſe. Cowell, 


To ARRA'Y. v. . [arroyer, old Fr.] 
1. To put in order. 
2. Lo deck ; to dreſs. Dryden. 


ARRA'YERS. . (from array.] Officers who 
_ anciently had the care of ſceing the ſoldiers 
duly appointed in their armour. Cowell. 
ARRE'AR. ag. | arriere, Fr. | Behind. The 
primitive 6gaification, though not now in uſe. 
Spenſer. 
ARRE'AR. / That which remains kind 
unpaid, though due. Locke. 
ARR EARAGE. J. The remainder of au ac- 
count; or, more generally, any money un- 
paid at the due time. Cowell, 
ARRENTA'TION. /. [irom arrendar, Span. 
to farm. ] The licenſing an owner of lands in 
the foreſt, to encloſe them. 
ARREPTI'TIQUS. . [arreptus, Lat.] 
1. — away. jc ' 
2. [from ad and re rept in privily. 
ARRE'ST. / [from — og French, to itop.] 
1. [In law.] A op or ſtay. An arr'/ is a 
_ reſtraint of a man's perſon. Cowes!, 


— T. 


ART. 
Te ARRE'ST. v. a. [arrefter, K.! 


1. To ſeize by a mandate fram a count. She 
2. To ſeize any thing by a law. $ care. 


3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. . South. 
4. To withhold ; to hinder. Davies, 
4 To ſtop motion. | Sale. 
ARRE'ST. 5 A mangey humour between the 


ham and paſtern of the hinder legs of a hogls, 
To ARRI DE. v. 4. [arridgo, rn 

1. To laugh at. 

2 To imike; to look pleaſantly upon 
ARRIE'RE. / | Freach. } The Wy — of 


an army; the rear, Hayward. 


ARRI'SION V | arrifie, Lat.] A 1 


ARRIVAL. V {froms arrive. } The a 
coming to any place z _ figuratively, the 
attainment of auy Waller. 

ARRIVYANCE. 7 7 arrive. —— 
coming: not in uſe. 

To ARRI'VE. v. , [arriver, Fr.)] 

t. To come to any place by water. Dryden. 
2. To reach any place by travelling. Sidney. 


3. To reach any point. Locke. 
4. To gain any thing, Agiſen. 
5: To happes Waller. 
To ARRO'DE. v. a. [arreda, Lat.] Vo gaaw 


or nibble. 
A'RROGANCE. OS antia, — 


A'RROGANCY. or quality. ot 
taking much upon one's ſelf. Dryden. 
A'RROGANT. a. { arrogans, Lat.] Haughty ; 


proud. empur. 
A'RROGANTLY, ad. { from arrogant; } In aa 
_- nt manner. Dixyden. 
ROGANTNESS. / tom arrogany. J.. 
_ ogance. 

To A'RROGATE. v. 4. [ea, Lat.] To 
claim vainly ; to exhib unjuſt claims. Re/. 
ARROGA'TION. F£ {from — A 

claiming in a proud unjuit manne 
ARRO'SION. / [from — Latin,] A 


428 zee, Sax. The painted wea- 
pon whi 42 — how g Hayward. 


A'RROWHEAD. /. [from qrrex and Ned 


A water plant, whoſe leaves relemble the 
head of an arrow. 
A'RROWY, a. [fcom arrow. ] Coanſiſting of 


arrows. Afiltor. 


ARSE. / [eapre, Son} The buttocks, or 


hind part of an animal. 
ARSE-FOOT. /. A king of water fowl. ©, 
ARSE-SMAR 2 Lat. } A plant. 
c 


ARSENAL. / [ar/enale, Ital.] A repoſitory 


of — to war z oc of mi- 
litary ſtores. Aadiſen., 
ARSE'NICAL. 4. [from r 
ing arſenick. 
ARSENICXK. / len ] A pondergus mi- 
neral ſubitance, volatile and vumndammable, 
— which gives whiteneſs to metaly in fuſion, and 
is a violent corrofive poiſon. vodwasd. 
ART. / erte, Fr. art, Lat.] 1 
t. The power. of taing ſomething: 29 
by nature and inſtinct. * & 
B.A Leinace e. de liver e l. E. 
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ART 


; 3- A trade. Boyle. 
4. Artfulneſs; ſkill; dexterity. Shak. 
5. Cunning. Shakſpeare. 

- Speculation. | Shakſpeare. 


ARTERIAL, a. [from artery.] That relates 
to the artery ; that is contained in the artery. 
ws Blackmore. 
ARTERIO'TOMY. / [from &jyzle, and 
hne, to cut. ] The operation of letting 
blood from the artery. ; 
A'RTERY. / [arteria, Lat.] A conical ca- 
nal, conveying the blood from the heart to all 


parts of the body. Quincy. 
A'RTFUL. a. From art and full. 
1. Performed with art. Dryden. 


2. Artificial ; not natural. 
3. Cunning ; ſkiiful ; dexterous. Pope. 

A'RTFULLY. ad. * artful.) With art; 

ſkilfully ; dexterouſly. Rogers. 
A'RTFULNESS. /. Frome artful.) re” 

1. Skill. | 

2. Cunning. | 
——— 2 ö a. [from arthritis. ] 

1. Gouty ; relating to the gout. Arbuthnor, 

2. Relating to joints. Brown. 
ARTHRITIS. /. Tig.] The gout, 
A'RTICHOKE. F. | artichaulr, Fr.] A plant 

very like the thittle, but bath large ſcaly heads 

ſhaped like the cone of the pine. Miller. 
A'RTICK. 3. [It ſhould be written arcs. 

Northern. Dryden. 
A'RTICLE. /. [articulus, Latin.] 

1. A part of ſpeech, as the, ar. | 

2. A ſingle clauſe of an account; a particular 


Cheyne. 


part of any complex thing. Tillotſon. 
3. Term; ſtipulation. Shatſpeare. 
4. Point of time; exact time. Clarendon. 
To A'RTICLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
ſtipulate ; to make terms. onne. 


To A'RTICLE. v. a. To draw vp in particular 
articles. | Taylor. 
ARTI'CULAR. a. ſarticularis, Lat.] Be- 
-- longing to the joints. | 
ARTIFCULATE. a. | from articulus, Latin. ] 
1. Diſtinct. ton. 
2. Branched out into articles. Bacon. 
To ARTIV'CULATE. ». a. from article. 
1. To form words; to ſpeak as a man. G/ar. 
2. To draw up in articles. Shakſpeare. 
3- To make terms. Shakfpeare. 
AKTTCULATELV. ad. [from articulate.] 
In an articulate voice. Decay of Piety. 
ARTI'CULATENESS. % 3 articulate.] 
The quality of being articulate. 
ARTICULA'TION. /. | trom articulate. ] 


1. The juncture, or joint of bones. Kay. 
2. The act of forming words. Holder. 
3. In botany. ] The joints in plants. 
A'RTIFICE,. V | artificium, Latin. ] 
1. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. South, 
2. Art; trade. 
ARTTI'FICER. / [ artifex, Latin.] 
1. An artiſt ; a manufacturer. Sidney. 
2. A forger ; a contriver. Milton. 


3. Adexterous or artful fellow.  B, Jenſon. 


A'RTIST. / [ortife, Fr. 


* 


ASA: -.--. 


ARTIFI'CIAL. a. ſartificiel, Fr] 


Wilking, | 


1. Made by art ; not natural. 
2. Fictitious ; not genuine. _ Shakſpeare. 
3- Artful ; contrived with kill. _7emple, 


ARTIFI'CIALLY. ad. [ from artificial.] 

. Arttully ; with (kill ; with good contriv- 
ance. * ay. 
2. By art; not naturally. Addiſcn. 

ARTIFICIALNESS. /. [from artificial.] 
Arttuineſs. 

ARTILLERY. /. It bas no plural. | artil. 
ferie, Fr.] 


1. Weapons of war. | Samuel. 
2. Cannon ; great ordnance. Denham. 
ARTISA'N, [French.} 8 
1. Artiſt ; profeſſor ot an art. Matton. 


2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman. Addiſer. 


1. The profeſſor of an art. Newton, 
- 2. A ſkitful man; not a novice. Locke. 
A'RTLESLY. ad. [from arte. In an art- 


leſs manner ; naturally ; fincerely, Pope. 
A'RTLESS. a. [from art and lefe | 
1. Unikilfu! ; wanting art. Dryden, 


2. Void of fraud: as, an artleſt maid. 
3. Contrived without {kill : as, an arri tale. 
ARUNDINA'CEOUS.s. | arundinaceus, Lat.] 
Of, or like reeds. | 
ARUNDI'NEOUS, 2. [arundineus, Latin.) 
Abounding with reeds. 
AS. conj uncł. [alt, Teut.] 
1. In the ſame manner with ſomething elſe. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. iu the manner that. ryden. 
3. That: in a conſequential ſenſe. Morton. 
4- In the ſtate of another. A:. 9 th 
N Under a particular conſideration. a 
7 


ry. 
Like; of the fame kind with. Watts: 
In the ſame degree with. - Blackmore. 


8. As if; according to the manner that would 
5 Dryden. 
9. According to what. Addi on, 

Io. As it were ; in ſome ſort. Bacon. 
11. While; at the ſame time that. Addi/or. 


12. Becauſe. Taylor. 
13. As being. Bacon. 
14. Equally. Dryden. 
15. How; in what manner. Hoyle. 


16, With; anſwering to ite or ſame. Shak. 
17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 
. Bentley. 
18. Going before as, in a comparative ſenſe; 
the firſt as being ſometimes underſtood. Aud. 
19. Anſwering to ſuch. Tillotſon. 
20. Having % to anſwer it; in a conditi- 
onal ſenſe. | Locke. 
21. Anſwering to /o conditionally. Dryden. 
22. In a ſenſe of compariſon, followed by /. 
Pope. 
- 23. As FOR; with reſpect to. Dryden. 
24. As LF ; in the ſame manner that it would 
de if. | Locke. * 
25. As ro; with reſpect to. | Swift .- 
26. As WELL As; equally with, Locke. 
27. As THOUGH; as if. 


— "Sharp. 
SA FGETIDA. /. A gum or coſa. brought 


ASC 


from the Eaſt Indies, of a ſharp taſte, and a 
ſtrong offenſive ſmell. 
ASARABA'CCA. /. [afſarum, Lat.] A plant. 
ASBE'STINE. a. [from a/beftos. ] Something 


incombuſtible, or that partakes of the nature 


and qualities of aſbeſtos. : 
ASBE'STOS. % [Ace] A ſort of native 
toſſil ſtone, which may be ſplit into threads 
and filaments, from one inch to ten inches in 
length, very fine, brittle, yet ſomewhat tract- 
able, filky, and of a grayith colour, It is en- 
dowed with the wonderful property of remain- 
ing unconſumed in the fire. Chambers. 
ASCARIDES. /, | zoxagitng, from ge, 
to leap. | Little worms in the rectum. Quincy. 
To ASCE'ND. v. . [afſcends, Latin.] 
1. To move upward ; to mount. Milton. 
2. To proceed from one degree of good to 
another. Watts. 
3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. Broome, 
To ASCE'ND. v. a. To climb up any thing. 


lany. 
ASCE'NDANT, /. [from aſcerd.] | 

1. The part of the ecliptick at any particular 
time above the horizon, which is ſuppoſed by 
aſtrologers to have great influence. 
2. Height; elevation. Temple. 
3. Superiority ; influence. Clarengon. 
4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 


- upward, Avi e. 
ASCE'NDANT. a. wy 

1. Super ĩour ; predominant ; * 

wth. 

2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, above the horizon. 
Brown, 

ASCE'NDENCY, V [from aſcend.] Influ- 

- ence ; power. Watts. 

ASCE'NSION. {.{ afeenfio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of aſcending or riting ; 1 


applied to the viſibie elevation of our Saviour 
to heaven. Milton. 
2, The thing rifing or mounting. Brown. 


ASCE'NSION-DAY, The day on which the 
aſcenſion ot our Saviour is commemorated, 
commonly called Holy "Thurſday; the 
Thurſday but one before Whitſuntige. 

ASCE'NSIVE. a. { from aſcend.) In a ſtate of 


aſcent: not in ute. | Brown. 
ASCENT. / [| afcenſus, Latin. ] 

1. Riſe ; the act of riſing. | Milton. 

2. The way by which one aſcends. Baton. 

3- An eminence, or high place. Addifon. 


To ASCERTA'IN, v. a. [ aſcertener, Fr. 
1. Tomake certain; to fix; tocttabliſh . Locke. 
2. To make confident. Hammond. 
ASCERTA'INER. /. | from aſcertain.) The 
perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes. 
ASCERTA'INMENT. V | from a .] A 


ſettled rule; an eſtabliſhed Randard. Swift. 


ASCE'TICK. 2. [Arnie] Employed 
wholly in exerciſes of devotion and mortifica- 
tion. . South. 


ASCE'TICK. /. He that retires to devotion 


and mortification ; a hermit. Norris. 


ASCII. J. It has no n gur. Ca and oxa.] 
Thoſe people who, at certain times of the 


'ASHO'RE. ad. [ from a and fbore. 


ASL 


year, have no ſhadow at noon : ſuch are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone. 


ASCITES. / I from feng, à bladder. ] A par- 


ticular ſpecies of dropſy; a fwelling of the 
lower belly and 8 parts, from an ex- 
TIC l. * aſciter.] Dropfic | 
ASCT AL. ? a. | from aſcites. phical;z 
ASCT'TICK.- ; 5 dropical. 22 
ASCITFTIOUS. a. | aſcititizs, Latin. ] Sup- 
lemental ; additional. Pope. 
ASCRI'BABLE. 4. {from aſcribe.] That 
may be aſcribed. Boyle. 
To ASCRI'BE. v. a. Caſcribo, Latin] ; 
1. To attribute to, as a cauſe. den. 
2. To attribute to, as a poſſeſſor. Tillotſor. 
ASCRI'PTION. / [aſcriptio, Lat.] The att 
— rn 5 1 
ASCRIPTITIOUS. a. { aſcriptitias, Latin. 
Lin aſcribed. 5 2 * | Dod 
ASH. /. ere, Saxon. | A tree. E 
1 811.6 LOURED. a. [ from aſh and co/onr.} 
Coloured between brown and gray. Wood. 
ASHA'MED. a. [from ſbame.] Touched with 
ſhame, | | Taylor. 
A'SHEN, a. | from afb. ] Made ofaſh wood Dry. 
A'SHES. /. wants the fingular. | ayca, Sax. 
1. The remains of any thing burnt. _Digdhp.., 
2. The remains of the body. pe. 
A'SHLAR. /. [with maſons. ] Freeſtone as it 
SHLERING. / {with builders] neden 
A'S , Iwi ilders. ] Q i 
in garrets. og: . © » Builder's Dia. 
1. On ſhore ; on the land. | 
2. To the thore ; to the land. er 
ASHWE'DNESDAY. / The vrft day of 
Lent ; fo called from the ancient cuſtoms o“ 
prinkling aſhgs on the head. 8 
Ra J. {from % and weed. ] Au 
erb. 
A'SHY. a. [from /.] Aſh- coloured z; pale ; 


inclining to a whitiſh gray. Shakſpeare. 
A'SIDE. ad. [from à and ie. 
1. To one fade. *. 

2. To another part. Bacov. 
From the company. Mark. 


A'SINARY. a. [ affnarias, Lat.] "Belonging 
to an als. : 
A'SININE. a. { from a/finur, Lat.] Belonging 

to an als. Milton. 


To ASK. v. a. [axctan, Saxon. ] 


1. To petition ; to beg. Swift.” 
2. To Sd ; to claim, "oben 
3. To inquire ; to queſtion. Feremiahb." 
4- To uire, as needful. 4 ; Audiſan. 
ASKA'NCE. ad. Sidewiſe ; obliquely. 
ASKA'UNCE. Milton. 
ASKA UNT. ad. Obliquely ; on one fide. Dry. 
A'SKER. / [trom 4. a 
1. Petitioner. . South. 
2. Inquirer. | Digby." 


A'SKER. / A water newt. 122 
ASKE W. ad. {from @ and flew.] as 
with contempt ; contemptueuſly, Pri 
To ASLA'KE. v. a.{fromaand/late, or flack. ] 

To remit z to flacken : obſolete, Spenſer. 
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ASP 
ASLANT. ad. 5 and Has, ] Ohliges- 


ASLkEP. «. [6 fi and /cep.] m_ 
f @. from 4 
. 4. Slee — 12 reſt. . — 


2. To 
| ASLO'PE. 2 [from a and ſſepe.] Wh 4. 


li bliquel 
ASP, or A'SPI N / Lt, Lat. J A big of 


ſerpent, whoſe poiſon kills without a pp 
are 


 lity of applying any remedy. Thoſe 
bitten by it, die by ſleep, without pain. Milt. 
ASP. / A tree. See As EN. 


 ASPALATHOS. / 


1. A plant called the roſe of Jeruſalem, or 
ur lady's roſe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, beavy, olea- 
ginous, fomewhat ſharp and bitter to the taſte. 


ASPA'RAGUS. / [Lat.] Aplant. Milter. 
A'SPECT. / a 
1. Look; air; ace. Burnet. 
'2. Countenance ; ook. Pope. 
3. Glance ; view ; act af beb . Ailtor. 
4. Direction toward any point; tion, $w. 


2 Dif] ogy ot any thing to lomethi ** 
ac 
'% . Diepgen of a planet to other planets. 
. Bentley. 
Te ASPE'CT v. a. {afpicio, Latin. 17 To be- 
te. 


| hold: not ſed. . 
ASPE'CTABLE. a. a 

ſible ; bein N f fight Ray. 
ASPE'CTIO Po 1 aſpect.] Nb: 

view. Bacon. 
A'SPEN, or As r. / [expe, Saxon.] A tree, 

the leaves of which always tremble, Spenſer. 
A'SPEN. 2. from 4% or aſpen. ] 


1. Belonging to the aſp-wee. . 
2. Made of aſpen —4 4 
SPER. a. [Lat.] ; regged. Bacon, 

o ASPERATE. v. a. aſpers, Latin. 1 To 
make rough or never. Boyle. 
ASPERA'TION. / [from aſperate-] A 


making rough. 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS. 2. [per and folium, 
Latin. ] Plants ſo called trom the roughneis 
48 their 8 15 1 
SPE'RITY aſperitas, Latin. 
I. — ; _—_ of ſurtace. Boyle. 
2. Roug N neſs of ſound. 
3. Roughneſs or ruggedneſs of wr ; 
moroſeneſs; 1 * 
ASPERNA'T pernatio, in. 
Neglect; diſre 2 1 f 
&'SPEROUS. a. { aſper, Latin.] Rough; un- 


To A ASPE' RSE. v. a. [aſpergo, Latin, h To 
4 tter with cenſure or calumny. Swift. 
| 'RSION. / CLaſpethie, Latin. ] 
"me A ſprinkling. Shakſpeare. 
2, Calumny; cenſure. Dryden. 
ASPHA'LTICK. a. [from aſpha/tos.] Gum- 
my; bituminous. . . Milton. 
ASPHA'LTOS. £& [ar ganres, bitumen. A 
ſolid, brittle, black, bicuminous, inflammable 
. Cubſtance, reſembling pitch, and chiefly tound 
lvimming on the lurtace of the Leer. 2 


ASS' 
. or Sea, where anciently 
ood the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
ASPHA LTUM, /, [Latin.} A bituminous 


ſtoue found near the ancient Babylon. 
ANBYDEL, þ [aſphodelus, —— . 


* ec {. [See A;. ] The name of a 2. 
Addiſor 


To A'SPIRATE, v. 4. [4/piro, Lat, 
nounce with. aſpiration, or full breath. 
Te A'SPIRATE. v. x. To be pronounced 
with full breath. Dryden. 
A SPRATE. a. Lats, Lat.] Pronounced 
full breath. Holder. 
ASPI A'TION. 7 [a/piratia, Latin. ] 
1. A breathing alter ; an ardent with. Wars. 
2. The act of aſpiring, or defiring moms 
hit and great. Shakſpeare. 
3. The pronunciation of a vowel wth full 


YT) Holder. 
To ASPIRE. v. . [ afpire, Latin. ] 
t. To deſire with * to pant aſter 
ſomething higher. | Davie. 
Le riſe high Waller. 
AS] 1 P « , aſpire.) One who ambi- 
tiouſly ſtrives to be greater thay he is. Milt. 
ASPORTA'TION. /. [a/pertatio, Latin.] A 
r renne and /quine.] Obli 
ASQUT ad. (from a ique- 
not in the 1 — line of viſioa. Su. 


in afinus, Latin. 
112 Th Shakfpeare. 


— 


24. 2 animal of a 
id, heavy, dull fellow ; a dolt. Shak, 

Tos 78811 L. v. 4. f affailer, French. ] 
To attack in a hoſtile manner; to —_ 
2 fall upon; to invade. Spenſer. 
2. To attack with argument, or JD Ys yr Pope. 
ASSA'ILABLE. 4. | trom af/ai/. ]. That may 
be attacked. 1-47 «nga 
ASSA'ILANT. / [affaillant, Fr.] = that at- 
tacks. ayward, 
ASSA'ILANT. a. Attacking; Se. . 4 Mite 
ASSA'ILER./. [from i-. One who at- 
tacks another, Sidney. 

ASSAPA'NICK. / The flying ſquirrel. 
ASSA'RT. / [effart, French.] An offence 
committed in the foreſt, by plucking u 


woods by the roots. Cowell. 
ASSA'SSIN, J [ aſſaſſin, Fr.] A mur- 
ASSA'SSINATE derer; one that kills by 


treachery, or ſudden violence. Pepe. 
ASSA'SSINATE. / I from A ſalin. ] The crime 
of an aſſaflin; murder. P 
To ASSA'SSINATE. v. 4. [from 1 
1. To murder by violence. | 
2. To waylay ; to take by treachery. 22 
ASSASSINA'TION. / rfiom aſſaſſinate. The 
act of aſſaſſinating; murder. Clarengor. 
ASSASSINA'TOR. /. [ trom ef/affinate. ] Mur- 
derer; mankiller. 
4 Wy [ aſatu:, roaſted, Lat. 4 — 


ASSA'ULT. J [Hault, French] 
1. Aſſault: oppoſed to defence. Shatk/. 
2. Storm: oppoſed to ſap _—_ Bacor.. 
3. Hoſtile violence. Spenſer. 


ASS 
4. Invaſion ; hoſtility ; attack. Clarendon. 
5. [In law. ] A violent kind of injury offered 
to a man's perſon. Cowell. 
To ASSA'ULT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


attack ; to invade. Dryden. 
ASSA'ULTER. / [from aſ/au/t.] One who 


© violently affaults another, Sidney. 
ASSA'Y. V [effayer, French. ] 
1. Examinatian ; trial. Shakſpeare. 


2. [In law.] The examination of meaſures 
and weights uſed by the clerk of the market. 
Cowell. 
3. The firſt entrance upon any thing. Spenſer. 
4. Trial by danger or diſtreſs. * Spenſer. 
To ASSA'Y, v. a. [efſayer, tier 3h 
I. To make trial ot. ry ward. 
2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in afſay- 
ing metals. | Milton. 
3- To try ; to endeavour. Samuel, 
ASSA'YER. /. [trom af/ay. ] An officer ofthe 
mint, for the due trial of flver. Covell. 
ASSECTA'TION. / [affe#atio, Latin. ] At- 
tendance, or waiting upon. x | 
ASSECU'TION. / [ trom affequor, afſecutum, 
Lat. to obtain. ] Acquirement. Aylife. 
ASSE'MBLAGE./. [ aſſemblage, French. | 


1. A collection; a number of individuals 


brought together. Locke. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſembled. Thomſon. 
Te ASSE'MBLE. v. a. [affembler, Fr.] To 
bring together into one place. Speere. 
To ASSE'MBLE. z. . To meet together. Dan. 
ASSEMBLY. / [affemblee, Fr.] A compauy 
* met together. Shakſpeare. 
ASSE'NT. /. [affenſus, Latin.) | 
1. The act ot agreeing to any thing. Locle. 
2. Conſent ; agreement. Hooker. 
To ASSE'NT. v. . [ entire, Latin. } To 
concede ; to yield to. As. 
ASSENTA'TION. / [affentatio, Lat.] Com- 
pliance with the opinion ot another out of 
flattery or diſſimulation. 
ASSE'NTMENT. /. { trom affent. } Conſent. 
Brown. 
To ASSE RT. v. a. [affere, Latin. ] 
1. To maintain; to defend either by words 
or actions. ryden. 
2. To affirm ; to declare poſitively. 
3. To claim; to vindicate a title to. Dryden. 
ASSE'RTION. / [ from ert. 
1. The act of aſſerting. 
2. Poſition advanced. Brown. 
ASSE'RTIVE. a. [from ert.] Potitive; 
dogmatical ; peremptory. Glanville. 
ASSE'RTOR. / [ from ert.] Maintainer; 
vindicator ; afhrmer. Prior. 
To ASSE'RVE. v. a. Avis, Latin. ] To 
ſerve, help, or ſecond. - 
To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from afſefare, Italian. ] 
To charge with any certain tum. Hacen. 
ASSE'SSION. / rae fo, Lat. ] A fitting down 
by one, to give alliitance or advice. 
ASSE'SSMENT., /. { from to aſ/e/5. } 
1. The ſum levied on certain property. 
2. The act of aſſeſſing. 
ASSE'SSOR. /. [er, Lawn. ] 


— — — — : 
9 


ASS 


t. The perſon that fits by another; generally 
uſed ot thoſe who afliſt the judge. Dryden. 
2. He that fits by another, as next in dignity. 
Milton. 
3- [from .] He that lays taxes. 
A'SSETS. / without the fingular. | afſex, Fr.] 
Goods tufficient to diſcharge that burden 
which is caſt upon the executor or heir. Cowe//., 
To ASSE'VER. v. 4. ¶ affevero, Lat.] 
To ASSEVERATE. I To with great 
folemnity, as upon oath. 


ASSEVERA'TION. /. [ trom afſeverate. ] So- 


lemn affirmation, as upon oath, Hooker. 
A'SSHEAD. /. {from ½ and Bead.] Ore 
{low of apprehenſion; a blockhead. Shak/. 
ASSIDU'I 1 Y {| affeduite, 3 Reg. 
ASSI'DUOUS. 4. affiduws, Lat.] Conſtant 
in application. Prior. 
ASSI' DUOUSLY, ad. from affiduous.] Di- 
ligently ; continually. Bentley. 
ASSPTENTO. , [In Spaniſh, a contract or 
bargain. ] A contract or convention between 
the king of Spain and other powers, for fur- 
niſhing the Spaniſh dominions in America 
with flaves. 
To ASSI'GN. v. mn. [ affigner, French.] - 
1. To mark out ; to appoint. Addiſon. 
2. To fix with regard to quality or value. Lac. 
3. [In law. ] To appoint a deputy, or make 
over a right to another, Convell. 
ASSI'GNABLE. a. [ from g.] That may 
be marked out, fixed, or made over. South. 
ASSIGNA'TION. / [affignatio, Latin. ] 
1. An appointment to meet: uſed generally 
of love appointments. Swift, 
2. A making over a thing to another. | 
ASSIGNE'E. /. | affignt, Fr.] He that is ap- 
pointed or deputed by another to do any act, 
or perform any buſineſs, or enjoy any com- 
modity. Cowell. 
ASSI'GNER. / f from affign. ] He that ap- 
points. Decay of Piety. 
ASSI'GNMENT. ( from ge.] Appropria- 
tion of one thing to another thi 


ASSI'MILABLE. a. {from «fimilate. } That 
may be converted to the fame nature with 
ſomething elſe. Brown. 

To ASSI'] TLATE. v. =. [afſimils, Lat.] To 
perform the act of converting food to nou- 
riſkment. | 

To ASSI'MILATE. v. 4. 

1. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance. Sw. 
2. To turn to its owa nature by digeſtion. 
| Newton. 

ASSI'MILATENESS. / [from affimilate.] 
Likeneſs. 

ASSIMILA'TION. / [from affimilate.} 
1. The act of converting any thing to the 
nature or ſubſtance of another. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated, or becoming 
like ſomething elſe. Brown. 

To ASSI'ST. v. a. [afifter, Fr. Ma, Lat] 
, help. er 2 Romans. 

ASSI'STANCE. I [ afiftaxce, Fr.] Helpz 
— 4 E : 
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ASS 
"ASSISTANT. a. [from afif.} Helping ; 


lending aid. 


ASSI'STANT-. /. [from 4%] A perſon en- 


gaged in an affair not as principal, but as 


auxiliary or miniſterial. Bacon. 

Mey ee?» [ affiſe, French, a fitting. ] 

1. An aſſembly of knights and other ſubſtan- 
tial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, in a cer- 
fain place, and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. 

3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 

4. The court where the writs are taken. Cow. 
5. Any court of juſtice. | Dryden. 
6. Mie of bread, ale, &c. Meaſure or 
quantity, ire proportion to the price. 

7. Meaſure ; rate. Spenſer. 
To ASSI'ZE. v. «. [from the noun.] To fix 
the rate of any thing by an aſſize or writ. 

An officer that 
has the care of weights and meaſures. Chamb. 


 ASSO'CIABLE. 4. [affeciabilis, Lat.] That 


may be joined to another. 

To ASSO'CIATE. v. a. | affotier, French. ] 
1. To untte with another as a conſederate. $5. 
2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. Dry. 
7. To accompany. —_—_— 
4. To unite z to join. le. 


ASSO'CIAFE. a. {from the verb.] Confede- 


rate; joined in intereſt or purpoſe. Milton. 

ASSO'CIATE. /. [ from the verb.] 

1. A partner. Sidney. 
2. A contederate. Hooker. 
3. A companion. Witiox. 


ASSOCIATION. / [from afſeciate.} 


I. Union; conjunction; ſociety. Hooker. 
2. Confederacy. Hooker. 
4 Js Partnerihip. Boyle. 
4. Connexion. ' Watts. 


5. Appoſition ; union of matter. Neuen. 
A'SSONANCE. / [af/onarte, Fe.) Reter- 
ence of one found to another reſembling it. 
.A'SSONANT, a. { 2/onant, Fr. | Sounding in a 
manner reſetabling another ſound. 
Te ASSO' RT. v. a. f affertir, Fr. | To range in 
clailes. | 
"ASSO" RTMENT: / [from afforr.] 
1. The act ot claiſing or ranging. 
2. A mats or quantity properly ſelected and 
ranged. p 
-To ASSO'T, v. a. [from fot ; afforer, Fr.] To 
=, infatuate : out ot uſe. Spenſer. 
Te ASSUA'GE. v. . {rpxt, Saxon.] ] 
1. Io mitigate; to fotten ; to allay. Addiſon. 
2. To appeaſe; to pacity. Clarendon. 
To ASSUA'CGE. v. x. To abate. Geneſis. 
" ASSUA'GEMENT. / [trom afſuage. | Mi- 
tigation; abatement of evil. Spen/er. 
ASSUA'GER: / | trom efſuage. | One who 
pacikes or appealcs. | 
ASSUA'SITVE a. [irom afſuage.] Softening ; 
- _ mitigating. Pope. 
To ASSU'BJUGATT. v. @. [/ubjugo, Lat.] 
To ſubject to: not in uſe. Shatfpeare. 
.ASSUEFA'CTION. /. | afſnefacio, Lat.] The 
ue of being accuſtomed, Brown. 


.ASSU'ETUDE. /. | af/uerudo, Latin] Ac- 
| 4 ; 


ATE 


cuſtomance; cuſtom ; habit. Bazon, 
To ASSU'ME. v. 4. [afſumo, Latin. ] 
1. To take. Pope. 
2. To take upon one's ſelf, Dryden. 


3. To arrogate; to claim or ſeize unjuitly. 
4. To ſuppoſe ſomething without proof. Boy/e. 
5. To appropriate. Clarendon. 
ASSU'MER. FJ. [ from afſume.] An arrogairt 
man. South. 
ASSU'MING. participial a. | from aſſume. | 
Arrogant ; haughty. rydew. 
ASSU"MPSIT. . | afſumo, Lat.] A voluntary 
promiſe made by word, whereby a man takes 
upon him to perform or pay any thing to an- 
other. Cowell. 
ASSU'MPTION. /. [afamptio, Latin. | 
1. The act of taking any thing to one's ſelf. 
Hammond. 
2. The ſuppoſition of any thing without fur- 
ther proof. Norris. 
3. The thing ſuppoſed ; a poſtulate. Dryden. 
4- The taking up any perton into heaven. 
| Stilling fleer. 
ASSU'MPTIVE. 32. [afumprivus, Latin. J 
That is aſſumed. | 
ASSU'RANCE. /. [ aſſurance, French. ] 


1. Certain expectation. Tillotſon, 
2. Secure contidence ; truſt. Spenſer, 
3. Certain knowledge. South. 


4. Firmneſs; undeubting ſteadineſs. Rogers. 
5. Confidence; want of modeſty, Sidney, 
6. Freedom from vitious ſhame. Lecke. 
7. Ground of confidence ; ſecurity. Davies. 
8. Spirit ; intrepidity. Dryden. 
9. Sanguinity; readineſs to hope. Hammond. 
19. Teſtimony of credit. Tillotſon, 
11, Conviction. Tilletfon. 
12. Inſurance. 
To ASSU'RE. v. a. [aſſurer, French.] 
1. To give confidence by a tirm promiſe. 
Maccabees, 
2. To ſecure another. Rogers. 
3. To make confident; to exempt from douby 
or fear; to confer ſecurity, Milton. 
4. To make ſecure, Spenſer. 
g. To aſſiance ; to betroth. ' Shakfpeare. 
ASSU*'RED. participial a. | from affure.] 
1. Certain; indubitable. Bacon. 
2. Certain; not doubting. Shakſpeare. 
3. Immodeſt; vitiouſly confident. 
ASSU'REDLY. ad. from ured.] Certain- 
lv ; induditably. Sexth. 
ASSU'REDNESS. / [from afſured.] The 
{tate of being aſſured ; certainty. 
ASSU'RER. / f from a ure. 
1. He that gives aſſurance. 
2. He that gives ſecurity to make good anyloſo. 
A'STERISK. /. Laren. A mark in print- 
ing, in torm of a little ſtar; as “. Grew. 
A'STERISM. / [ afteriſmus, Latin. } A con- 
ſelJation. Bentley. 
ASTE'RN. ad. from a and fern.) Inthe 
hinder part of the ſhip ; behind the ſhip. Dry. 
To ASTE'RT. v. a. To terrify ; to ſtartle ; to 
-» fright. | Spenſer. 
A'STHMA, / [ac9ue.] A frequent, difficult, 


AST 
and ſhort reſpiration, joined with a hiſſing 
- ſound and a cough. Floyer: 
ASTHMA'TICAL. 2 4. from ah.] Trou- 
ASTHMA'TICK. bled with an aithma. 
ASTO'NIED. participial a. A word ufed for 
aſtoniſhed. Iſaiah. 
To ASTTO'NISH. v. a. [efonner, Fr.] To con- 
found with fear or wonder; to amaze. Add. 
ASTO'NISHINGNESS. JF. [from afoniþh. | 
Quality to excite aſtoniſhment. 
ASTO'NISHMENT. / e. Fr.] 
Amazement ; confuſion of mind. Seuth. 
To ASTO'UND. v. a. | effonner, Fr. ] To aſto- 
niih ; to confound with tear of wonder. Milt. 
ASTRA'DDLE. ad. \trom a and ffraddle.] 
with one's legs acroſs any thing. 
A'STRAGAL. /. [ agg4yaa®d-. ] A little round 
member in the form of a ring, at the tops and 
bottoms of columns. Spett. 
A'STRAL. a. | trom rum, Lat.] Starry; 
relating to the ſtars. | Dryden. 
ASTRA'Y. ad. [from a and fray. ] Out of the 
right way. ilton. 
To ASTRI CT. v. a. [aftrings, Lat.] To 
contract by applications. Arbuthnot. 
ASTRICTION. / [afridis, Latin. ] The 
act or power of contracting the parts of the 
body by applications. Bacon. 
. ASTRI'CTIVE. 3. { from aftri. ] Styptick ; 
of a binding quality. * 
ASTRI'CTORY. a. [aftriforius, Latin. ] 
Aſtringent ;; apt to bind. h 
ASTRI'DE. ad. [trom @ and fride.) With 
the legs open. Boyle. 
ASTRIUFEROUS. 2. [aftrifer, Lat.] Bear- 
- Ing, or having ſtars. a 
To AST RINGE. v. 4. [aftringo, Latin. ] To 
preſs by contraction; to make the parts draw 
together. Bacon. 
ASTRI'NGENCY. / [from aftringe.] The 
power of contracting the parts of the body: 
oppoſed to the power of relaxation. Bacon. 
ASTRINGENT. 4. [ aftringens, Lat.] Bind- 
ing; contracting. Bacon. 
ASTRO'GRAPHY. /. [from ac and r- 
Ca. | The ſcience of deicribing the ſtars. 
A'STROLABE. / (ot ce, and za, to 
take. ] An inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking 
the altitude of the pole, the ſun, or ſtars, at fea. 
ASTRO'LOGER. / [ afrologans, Lat.] One 
that, ſuppoſing the influence of the ſtars to 
have a cauſal power, proſeſſes to foretel or diſ- 
cover events by thoſe influences, Swift. 


ASTROLO'GIAN. /. [ from afiro/ogy.] An 
aſtrologer. udibn as. 

ASTROLO'GICAL. 

ASTROLO'GICK. 5 [rom «frology.} 
1. Profeiling aſtrology. Wotton. 
2. Relating to aſtrology. Bentley. 


ASTROLO'GICALLY. ad. | from aftrology.] 
In an aſtrological manner. 
To ASTRO'LOGIZE. v. . [from aftrolagy.] 
To practiſe aftrology. 
ASTROLOGY. /. f aftrologia, Lat.] The 
Om of foretelling things by the know- 
dge of the ſtars, 


uit. 


AT 


ASTRO'NOMER.F-{ from àcpes and α .] 
One that ſtudies the celeſtial motions, and the 
rules by which they are governed. Locke. 

AST RONO'MICAL. a. | from aſtronomy. ] 

ASTRONO'MICK. 5 Belonging to aſtro- 
nomy. | ' » Brown. 

ASTRONO'MICALLY. ad. [ from aftrono- 
mical. ) In an aſtronomical manner. 

ASTRO'NOMY. / [acrpwoula.] A mixed 
mathematical ſcience, teaching the know- 
ledge of the celeſtial bodies, their magnitudes, 
motions, ,diſtances, periods, eclipſes, and or- 
der. Cowley. 

A'STRO-THEOLOGY. /. [ aftram and thes- 
/ogia, Lat.] Divinity founded on the obſerva- 
tion of the celeſtial bodies. Derham. 

ASU'NDER. ad. [arund an, Saz. ] Apart; 

8 z not together. Davies, 

ASY'LUM. / | Lat. aowuaov.] A ſanQtuary ; a 
refuge. Ayliffe. 

ASY'MMETRY. /.-[ from à and ovawdijpa. ] 
Contrarietytolymmetry; diſproportion. Grew 

A'SYMPTOTE. /. [trom à, cb, and ie. 
Aſymptotes are right lines, which approac 
nearer and nearer to ſome curve, but will 
never meet. Crew. 

ASTNDETON. . [ aevutiloy.] A figure in 
grammar, when a conjunction copulative is 
omitted in a ſentence. | 

AT. prep. [æx, Saxon. ] 

1. At, before a place, notes the nearneſs 
ot the place: as, a man is at the houſe be- 
fore he is i it, Stilling fleet. 
2. At, before a word ſignifying time, notes 
the coexiſtence of the time with the event: 
he role at ten. Swift. 
3. At, betore a cauſal word, ſignifies nearly the 
lame as with : he did it at a touch. Dryden. 
4. At, betore a ſuperlative adjective, implies 
in the flate : as, at beft, in the ſtate of moſt 
periection, &c. * South. 
5. At ſigaifies the particular condition ot the 
perſon : as, at peace. Swift. 
6. Ar ſometimes marks employment or at- 
tention : buſy at his talk. - 
7. At is ſometimes the ſame with farnifhed 
with : as, a man at arms. Shakſpeare. 
8. At ſometimes notes the place where any 
thing is: he lives at Barnet. Pope. 
9. At ſometimes ſiguiſies an immediate con- 
| lequence of: he ſwooned at the fight. Hale. 
10. At marks ſometimes the effect proceeding 
from an act: he eats at his own coſt, Dry. 
11. Ar ſometimes is nearly the ſame as ing 
noting fituation : he wis at the top. Swift. 
12. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, like 
on: he comes at call. Dryaen. 
13. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the 
power of, or obedient to. Dryden. 
14. At tometimes notes the relation of a man 
to an ation, Collier, 
15. At ſometimes imports the manner of 
an action. Dryden. 
16. At means ſometimes application te, or 
dependence on. Pope. 
17. At -_ In any manner. Pope, 
o 
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A'TABAL. / A kind of tabour uſed by the 
Moors. Dryden. 
ATARA'XIA. JS. Exemption from vexation; 


A'TARAXY. tranquillity, Glanville. 
ATE. The preterit of ear. 
ATHA'NOR. /. A digeſting furnace to keep 
heat for 3 long time. 
A'THEISM. /. [from atheif.] The diſbelief 
of a God. Tillotſon. 
A'THEIST. / a0. .] One that denies the 
exiſtence of a God. Bentley. 
A'THEIST. a. Atheiftical ; denying God. MII. 
ATHET'STICAL., 2 a. | trom atheift. Given 
ATHEI'STICK. to atheiſm ; impious. 
— South. Ray. 
ATHET'STICALLY. ad. [from atheiftical.] 
In an atheiſtical manner. South, 
ATHEI'STICALNESS. /. from atheiftical. 
The quality of being atheiſtical. Hammond. 


A THEOUS. a. LA. .] Acheiſtick; god- 
leſs. | Milton, 
ATHERO©'MA. . As. A ſpecies of 
wen. Sharp. 


ATHERO'MATOUS. a. [from atheroma.] 
Having the qualities of an atheroma, or curdy 


wen. Wiſeman. 


ATHITRST. ad. [from a and thirf. ] Thirty ; 
in want of drink. | Dryden. 
ATHLE'TICK. 2. [from arbleta, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to wreſtling. 

2. Strong of body; vigorous ; luſty; robuft. 

Dryden. 

ATHWA'RT. prep. [from a and thwart. ] 

1. ee z trantverſe to any thing. Bacon. 

2. Through : not proper. Addiſon. 
ATHWA'RT. ad. 985 4 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing. Sh. 

2. Wrong. — Shakſpeare. 

ATI LT. ad. from @ and it.] 

1. In the manner of a tilter; with the action 
ot a man making a thruſt. Hudibra:. 

2, In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilted 

behind, to make it run out. S pectator. 
ATLAS. 

1. A collection of maps. 

2. A large ſquare foho. 

3. Sometimes the ſupporter of a building. 

4. A rich kind of filk or ſtuff, SpeFator. 
A"TMOSPHERE. / [aru®- and ci. 

The air that encompaſles the ſolid earth on 

all ſides. Locke. 


 ATMOSPHE'RICAL. a. [from atmoſphere. ] 


Belonging to the atmoſphere. Boyle. 
ATOM. / | atomus, Latin.] 
1. Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phyſi- 
cally divided. | | ay. 
2. Any thing extremely ſmall. Shakſpeare. 
ATO'MICAL. «a. { from atom. | 
1. Conſiſting of atoms. Brown. 
2. Relating to atoms. Bentley. 
A'TOMIST. /. | from atom. ] One that holds 
the atomical philoſophy. Locke 


A'TOMY. / An atom: obſolete. Shak, 


To» ATO'NE. v. . [from at one. ] 


1. To agree; to accord. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſtand as an equivalent for. ke, 


ATT 


To ATONE. v. a. 
1. To reduce to concord, Drumm, 
2. To expiate ; to anſwer for, Pope. 
ATONEMENT. / { from _ 
1. Agreement; concord. 'hakſpeare. 
2. Expiation ; expiatory equivalent. S/ 
ATO'P. ad. [from a and top. ] On the top; 
at the top. Milton. 


"'ATRABILA'RIAN. a from atra and bi. 


ATRABILA'RIOUS. 5 %, Lat.] Melancha- 
ly; replete with black choler. Arbutl vet. 
A'TRABILA'RIOUSNESS. / [from tra- 
larious. | The ſtate of being melancholy. 
A'TRAME'NTAL. a. | from atramentum, 
ATRAME'NTOUS. ink, Lat.] Inky; 
dlack. Brown. 
ATRO'CIOUS. a. [ atrox, Lat.] Wicked in 
a high degree; enormous. Aylife. 
ATRO'CIOUSLY. ad. | from atrocious.) In 
an atrocious manner; with great wickedneſs. 
ATRO'CIOUSNESS. /. fitrom atrecions. | 
The quality of being enormouſly criminal. 
ATRO'CITY. /. [ atrecitas, Latin. ] Horri- 
ble wickedneſs. Wotton. 
s [ aTgopla. ] Want of nouriſh- 
ment; a difeafe in which food cannot con- 
tribute to the ſupport of the body. Milton. 
To ATTA'CH. v. a. [attacher, Fr.] 
1. To arreſt ; to take or apprehend. Corwe/7, 
2. To ſeize, Shakſpeare. 
3. To lay hold on. Shakſpeare. 
4. To win; to gain over; toenamour. M7/z, 
5. To tix to one's intereſt. - Rogers. 
ATTA'CHMENT. / | attachement, Fr. | 
1. Adherence ; hdelity. — 
2. Attention; regard. Arbuthnct. 
3. An apprehenſion of a man, or his move- 
ables, to bring him to anſwer an action. 
To ATTACK. v. a. [ attaquer, Fr. ] 
1. To aſſault an enemy. Philips. 
2, To impugn in ary manner, 
ATTA'CK./. {from the verb. IAn aſſault. Pope. 
ATTA'CKER. / [from attack. } The per- 
ſon that attacks. 
To ATTA'IN. v. a. [ atteindve, French.] 
1. To gain ; to procure. Tillotſon. 
2. To overtake ; to come up with. Z#acon. 
3. To come to; to enter upon. Milton. 
4. To reach; to equal. Bacen. 
To ATTA'IN, v. 4. 
1. To come to a certain ſtate, Arburhnor. 
2. To arrive at. : Locke. 
ATTA'IN. / [from the verb.] The thing 
attained : not uſed, Glanville. 
ATTAINABLE. a. [from _— That 
may be attained; procurable. illotfon. 
ATTA'INABLENESS. /. [| from attainable. } 
The quality of being attainable, Cheyne. 
ATTA'INDER. /. [trom te attaint. ] 
1. The act of attainting in law. Bacon. 
2. Taint; ſoil ; diſgrace. Shakſpeare. 
ATTA'INMENT. /. [from attain. }] 
1. That which is attained ; acquiſition, Grew. 
2. The act or r of attaining. Footer. 
To ATTA'INT..v. a. [ attenter, Fr.] 
1. To diſgrace ; to cloud with ignominy. Sp, 


ATT 


2. Ts attaint is particularly uſed for ſuch as 
arc tound guilty ot ſome crime or offence. Sp. 


3 To taint; to corrupt. 


Shatſpeare. 
ATTA'INT. / [ from the verb.] 


1. Any thing injurious. Shatſpeare. 
2. Stain; ſpot; taint. Shakſpeere. 
ATTA'INTURE. / [from attain. Re. 
proach ; imputation. Shakſpeare. 


To ATTA'MINATE. . @. [ attamine, Lat.] 
To corrupt ; to ſpoil, 
To ATTE'MPER. v. a. [attempero, Lat.] 


1. To mingle ; to weaken by the mixture of 


ſomething elſe ; to dilute. Bacon. 
2. To ſoften 3 to molly. Bacon. 
3. To mix in juſt proportions. Spenſer, 
4. To fix to ſomething elſe. Pope. 


Te ATTE'MPERATE. v. . [«ttempero, 

Lat. | To proportion to ſomething. Hammond. 
Te ATTEMPT. v. 4. [ attenter, Fr. | 

1 To attack ; to venture upon. Milton. 

2. To try ; to endeavour, Maccabees. 
ATTE'MPT. /. trom the verb.] 

1. An attack. | Bacon, 

2. An eflay ; an endeavour. Dryden. 
ATTE'MPTABLE. . | from attemp!/.] Li- 

able to attempts or attacks. SLakſpeare. 
ATTE'MPTER. / | from attempr. } 

1. The perſon that attempts. Milton. 

2. An endeavourer. Glanville. 
To ATTE'ND. v. @. | attengre. Fr.] 

1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. Shak. 

2. To wait on as a ſervant. Shakſpeare. 

3. To accompany as an enemy. Clarendon. 

4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 

5. To accompany ; to be appendant to. Ars. 


6. To wait on, as on a charge. Spenſer. 
7. To be conſequent to. Clarendon. 
8. To remain to; to await. Locke. 
9. To wait for inſidiouſly. Shakſpeare. 
10. To be bent upon any object. Heyden. 
11. To ſtay for. ryden, 
To ATTE'ND. v. . 

1. To yield attention. Tayler. 
2. To ſtay ; 10 delay. Davies 


3. To wait z to be within call. Spenſer. 
ATTE'NDANCE. /. | attendance, Fr. 
1. The act of waiung on another. 542%. 


2. Service. abs 
3. The perſons waiting; a train. Milton. 
4. Attention; regard. Timathy. 


- 


ATTE'NDANT, a. [ attendant, Fr. | Accom- 
panying as ſubordinate, or conlequeatial. 


_ JMiiton. 

ATTENDANT. / 
1. One that atteuds. Shakſpeare. 
2. One that belongs to the train. Dryden. 


3. One that waits as a ſuitor or agent. Sw. 
4. One that is preſent at any thing. 
5. That which is united with another, as a 


concomitant or contequent. Watts, 
ATTE'NDER. /. [from attend. ] Companion; 
aſſoc iate. Ber Jenſon, 


ATTE'NT. g. [attentus, Lat.] Intent ;; at- 
tentive; heedtul ; regardtul. Taylor. 
ATTE'NTATES. /. | attemiata, Lat.] Pro- 

cecdings in a court of judicature after an in« 


ATT 
hibition is decreed. Aeg. 
ATTENTION. / [ attention, Fr.] The act 


of attending or heeding; the act of bending 


the mind upon any thing. Lecke, 


ATTE'NTIVE. a. {from attent.] Heedful ; 


regardful ; full of attention. Heoker. 
ATTE'NTIVELY. ad. [from attentive. ] 
Heedfuily carefully. Bacon. 
ATTE'NTIVENESS. /. {from artentive.] 
Heedtulneſs ; attention. Shakſpeare. 
ATTE'NUANT. a. { atteruans, Latin.} T hat 
has the power of making thin, or diluting. 
To ATTE'NUATE. v. a. [ attenus, Lat. ] To 


make thin, or ſlender. Boyle. 
ATTE'NUATE. a. | from the verb.] Made 
thin, er ſlender. acon. 


ATTENUA'TION. /. ¶ from attenuate. ] The 
act of making any thing thin or ſlender. Bac. 
A'TTER. /. [atep, Sax. venom. } Corrupt 
matter. Skinner. 
To ATTE'ST. v. a. [ atteftor, Latin. ] 
1. To bear witneſs ot; to witneſs. Adulſon. 
2. To call to witnels. ) d 
ATTE'ST. /. | from the verb.] Witnels ; tet- 
timony ; atteitation. Milton. 
ATTESTA'TION. F. [from au.] Teſti- 
mony ; witneſs ; evidence. codward. 
ATTIGUOUS. a. Lie, Lat.] Hard by. 
To ATTUNGE. v. a. 9 Fr.] Ta 
touch lightly or geatly. 
To ATTIRE. v. a. [ attirer, Fr.] To dreſs 3 


to habit; to array. #® Spenſer. 
ATTIRE. / [from the verb.] {> 
1. Clothes; dreſs ; habit. Davies. 


2. [In huating.} The horns of a buck or 

ſtag. 

3. [Ia botany. ] The flower of a plant is di- 
vided intothree parts, the empalement, the 
toliation, and the attire. 

ATTI RER. / {from attire.] One that at- 
tires another; a drefler. 
A'TTITUDE. /. { attitude, Fr.] The poſture 

or action in which a ſtatue or painted figure 19 


- 


laced. Prior. 


ATrTOLLENTr. 2. { attellens, Lat.] That 
raiſes or lifts up. Derbam. 
ATTO'RNEY. /. | attornatus, low Lat. ] Such 
a perſon as by conſent, commandment, or re- 
queſt, takes heed, fees, and takes upon him 
the charge of other men's bufineſs in their 
abſence. Cowell. 
To ATTO'RNEY. v. a. { from the noun. ] _ 
1. To perform by proxy. Shakſpeare. 
2. To employ as a proxy. Shakfpeare. 
ATTO'RNEYSHIP.F. | from attorney. | The 
office of an attorney; proxy. Shakſpeare. 
ATTO'URNMENT. / | attournement, Fr. 
A yielding of the tenanttoa new lord. Cowell, 
7: ATTRA'CT. v. a. | attrabo, attratum, 
* 
1. To draw to ſomething. Brown, 
2. To allure ; to invite. Milton. 
AT TRA CT. / [from the verb.] Attraction; 
the power ot drawing: not uſed. Hladibrat. 
ATTRA'CTICAL. a. { from attract. } Having 
the power to draw to it, R. 


Dryden. : 
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ATTRA'CTION. /. [from attra®.] 
1. The power of drawing any thing. Newton. 
2. The ng alluring or enticing. Shak. 
ATTRA' TIVE. a. from ame] 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. NI. 
2. Inviting ; alluring; enticing. Shak. 
ATTRA'CTIVE. fe. {from atiraf.) That 
which draws or incites ; allurement. Serth. 
ATTRA'CTIVE LY. ad. | from attractive. 
ith the power oſ attracting. 
ATTRACTIVENESS. / trom attractive. 
The quality of being attractive. 
ATTRA'CTOR. / {from attra#.] The 
agent that attracts; a drawer, Brown. 
A'TTRAHENT. /. [attrabens, Lat.] That 
which draws. Glamville. 
ATTRIVBUTABLE. #. [ attribuo, Lat. ] That 
may be aſcribed or attributed; aſcribable ; 
imputable. Hale. 
To ATTRI'BUTE. 2. a. [ attribuo, Latin.) 
I. To aſcribe; to yield as due. /H. 
2: Toimpute, as to a cauſe. ' Newton. 
A'TTRIBUTE. /. [from the verb. 
7. The thing attributed to another. Raleigh. 
2. Quality ; characteriſtic diſpoſition. Bacon. 
3- A thing belonging to another : an append- 
ant ; an adherent. Addiſon. 
4. Reputation ; honour. Shakſpeare.. 
ATTRIBU'TION. F/. [from To attribute. ] 
_ Commendation ; qualities aſcribed. S,. 
ATTRITE. a. [Cateritus, Lat.] Ground; 
worn by rubbing. Milton. 
ATTRTI'TENESS, / [from atrrite.] The be- 
ing much worn. 
ATTRTITION. / \ attritio, Latin. 
1. The act of wearing things, by rubbing one 
againſt another. | Wiedward. 
2. The ſtate of being worn. 
3- Grief for fin, ariſing only from the fear of 
puniſhment ; the loweſt degree of repentance. 
Jo ATTU'NE. v. a. [from twne.} - 
1. To make any thing muſical. Milton, 
2. To tune one thing to another. 
ATWE'EN. 2 ad. or prep. Betwixt ; between; 
ATWI'XT. : in the midſt of two things: ob- 
ſolete. Spenſer, 
To AVA'IL. v. a. {from walcir, French. 
1. To profit; to turn to profit. Dryden. 
2. To promote; to proſper ; to aſſiſt. Pope. 
AVA'IL. /. [from To avail. | Profit; advan- 
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AVA'ILABLENESS. / [ from av 

1. Power of promoting the end tor which it is 

uſed. Hale. 

2. Legal force ; validity. 

AVA'LLABLY. ed. [ from available.] 

r. Powerfully ; protitably ; advantageouſly. 

2, Legally; validly. 

AVA'TLMENT. / [ from avail. ] Uſefulneſs ; 
advantage; profit. 

Te AVA'LE. v. a. [avaler, Fr. to let fink. ] 

To let fall ; to depreſs: out of uſe. Morton. 
To AVN'LE.v. 2. To fink, Spenſer. 


tage ; benefit. Locke. 
AVAILABLE. a. [from avail. ] 

1. Profitable; advantageous. Hooker. 

2. Powerful ; having force. Raleigh. 


AUD. 


AVA'NTGUARD. /. [ avantgarde, Fr.] The 
van; the firſt body ot an army. Hayward, 
A'VARICE. / | avarice, Fr. | Covetouſnels ; 
inſatiable defire. Dryden, 
AVARITI'CIOUS. a. [ avaricieux, Fr. | . 
ous ; inſatiably defirous. Broome. 
AVARI'CIOUSLY. ad. [from avaricious. } 
Covetouſly. | 
AVARI'CIOUSNESS. /. [ from awvaricious. ] 
The quality of being avaricious. 
AVA'UNT. interjed. [ avant, Fr.] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is driven 
away. | Shakſpeare. 
A'UBURNE. a. | from aubeur, Fr.] Brown; 
of a tan colour. Philips, 
A'UCTION. /. | au#is, Latin. ] 
1. A manner ot ſale, in which one perſon 
bids after another. 
2. The things fold by auction. uo» 
To A'UCTION. v. &. | from the noun. ] To 
fell by auction. 
A'UCTIONARY. a. [from aution.] Be- 
longing to an auction. Dryden. 
AUCTIONI'ER. /. { from auction. ] The per- 
ſon that manages aa auction. 
A'UCTIVE. «@. from au&us, Lat.] Of an 
increaſing quality. | 
AUCUPA'TION, /. f awcupatio, Lat.] Fowl- 
ing; bird-catching. 
AUDA'CIOUS. 4. [audacieux, Fr.] Bold; 
impudent ; daring. Dryden. 
AUDA'CIOUSLY. ad. [ from audacious. | 
Boldly ; impudently. Shakfſpeare. 
AUDA'CIOUSNESS. /. | from audacious. | 
I mpudence. 
AUDA'CITY. /. {from audax, Lat.] Spirit; 
boldneſs ; contidence. " Tatler, 
A'UDIBLE. [from audibilis, Latin.) 
1. That may be perceived by hearing. Cre tou. 
2. Loud enough to be heard. Bacon. 
A'UDIBLENESS. /. trom audible.] Capable- 
neſs of being heard. 
A'UDIBLY. ad. [ from audib/e.] In ſuch a 
manner as to be heard. Milton. 
A'UDIENCE. /. [ audience, French. ] 
1. The act of hearing or attending to any 
thing. Milton. 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted ; a hear- 
ing. Hooker. 
3. An auditory ; perſons collected to hear. 
Atterbury. 
4. The reception of any man who delivers a 
folemn meſlage. Dryden. 
A'UDIENCE Cowrt. A court belonging to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal autho- 
rity with the arches court, though interiour 
both in dignity and antiquity. Cowell. 
A'UDIT. /. ſtrom audit, he hears, Lat.] A 
final account. Shakſpeare. 
To A'UDIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To take 
an account finally. Arbutbnot. 
AUDITION, / | auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 
A'UDITOR. /. [ anditor, Latin. 
1. A hearer. Sidney. 
2. A perſon employed to take an account ul- 
timately, Shakſpeare, 


AVE 


AUDITORV. a. [ auditorius, bly That 
has the power of hearing. . cen. 
AUDITORY. F. | auditorium, Latin. | 
I. An audience z à collection of perſons aſ- 
ſembled to hear. " TAtterbury. 
2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 
A'UDITRESS. /. { trom auditor. ] A wo- 
man that hears. Milton. 
AVE MARY. /. A form of worſhip repeated 
by the Romaniſts in hanour of the Virgin 


Mary. Shakſpeare. 
To AVE'L. v. a. [evello, Lat.] To pull away. 
Brown. 


A'VENAGE. /. [of avera, oats, Latin. A 
certain quantity of oats paid to a landlord. 
To AVE'NGE. v. a. | avenger, Fr.] 
1: To revenge. Waiah. 
2. To punith. Dryden. 
AVE'NGEANCE. /. [ from avenge. ] Punith- 
ment. Philips. 
AVE'NGEMENT. / | from avenge. } Ven- 


geance ; revenge. . Spenſer. 
AVENGER. / | from avenge. ] 
1. Punither. Milton. 


2. Revenger ; taker of vengeance. Dryden. 
A'VENS./{. The herb benuet. Miller. 
AVE'NTURE. /. [aventure, Fr.] A miſ- 

chance, cauling a man's death, without fe- 

lony. owell. 
AVENUE. / [ avenue, French. 

I. A way by which any place may be en- 

tered. Clarendon. 

2. An alley, or walk of trees, before a houte. 
To AVE'R. v. @. [averer, Fr.] To declare 

poſitively, or peremptorily. Prior. 
A'VERAGE. . [averagium, Latin. ] 

1. That duty or ſervice which the tenant is 

to pay to the King, or other lord, by his beaſts 

and Carriages. Chambers. 

2. A certain cogtribytion that merchants pro- 

portionably make toward the loſſes of ſuch as 

have their goods caſt overboard in a tempett. 
Cowell. 

3. A ſmall duty paid to the maſter of a ſhip 

tor his care of goods, over and above the 

freight. Chambers. 

4. A medium; a mean proportion. 
AVE'RMENT. /. [ from aver. } Eſtabliſh- 

ment of any thing by evidence, Bacon. 
AVE'RNAT. / A tort of grape. 

To AVERRU'NCATE. v. a. averrenco, Lat.] 

To root up, Hudibras. 
AVERSA'TION. / | from ve , Latin. ] 


Hatred; abhorrence. South. 
AVE'RSE. a. | averſus, Latin. ] 

1. Malign ; not favourable. Dryden. 

2. Not pleaſed with ; uawillng to. Prior. 


AVE'RSELY. ad. | trom guer/e. ] 
1. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. Brown, 
AVE'RSENESS. /. [ from averſe. ] Unwil- 
lingneſs z backwarduels. Atterbury. 
AVE'RSION. V [| averſion, French. 
* 1. Hatred ; diſlike; deteſtation. Milton. 
2. The cauſe of averſion. Pope. 
To AVERT. v. . {averto, Latin. ] 


1. To turn aſide ; to turn off. n 
2. To cauſe to diſlike. 20her. 
3. To put by, as acalamity. 


AUF. V [of a{f, Dutch.] A fool, or filly jel- 
Lew 


ow. 
A'UGER. / [egger, Dutch. ] A carpenter's 
tool to bore holes with. Moxer. 
AUGHT. pronoun. | auht, apht, Saxon. | 
Any thing. Addiſon. 
To AUGME'NT. v. a. | augmenter, Fr. To 
incteaſe; to make bigger, or more. Fairfax. 
To AUGMENT. v. x. To increaſe ; to grow 
bigger. Dryden. 


A'UGMENT. /. | augmentam, Ln, 
1. Increaſe; quantity gained. Faltor, 
2. State of increale. Oo Wiſeman. 


AUGMENTA'TION. / | from agent. 
1. The act of increaſiag or making bigger. 
Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being made bigger. Bentley. 
3. The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger. Hooker, 
A'UGUR. V | awger, Latin.] One who pre- 
tends to predict by omens. Priar. 
To A'UGUR. v. . ¶trom augur.] Togueis ; 
to conjecture by figas. Dryden. 
To A'UGURATE. v. . [auguror, Latin. 
To judge by augury. | 
AUGURA'TION,.Y. { from augur. | The prac 
tice of augury. Erown, 
A'UGURER. /. {from To augur. ] The lame 
with awgur. Shatſpeare. 
AUGU'RIAL. a. { from augury. ] Relating to 
augury. | Brown. 
AU'GUROUS. a. [from augur.] Predicting 
preſcient ; foreboding. Chapman. 
A'UGURY./. [auguriun, Latin. 
1. The act ot prognoſticating by omens or 
prodigies. Swifts 
2. An omen or prediction. Dryden. 
AUGU'ST. a. { auguftus, Lat.] Great; graud; 
royal ; magnificent, Dryaerp. 
AUGUST. / { Auguftur, Lat.] The eighth 
month of the year, trom January inc luſive. 
AUGU'STNESS. / [trom 22g.] Elevation 
of look ; dignity. 
A'VIARY. / { irom avis, Lat.] A place en- 
cloſed to keep birds in. Evetyn. 
AVIDITY. /. [«vidite, Fr.] Greedinels; 
eagerneſs ; appetite; inlatiable deſire. 
A'VITOUS. a. | avitus, Latin.] Left by a 
man's anceſtors ; ancient. 4 
To AVU'ZE. v. a. [ avijer, French. ] 
1. To counſel. | 


S 7 fer. 


2. To bethink himſelf. Spcnſer. 
3. To contider. Speryer. 
AULD. a. | al, Saxon. ] Old, Sba4ſpeare. 


AULE'TICK. 4. | avaS-. | Belonging to pipes. 


AU'LICK. 2. Lag, Latin. } Belonging to 
the court. \ 

AULN. / Laune, Fr.] A French meafure of 
length; an ell, - . 

To AUMA'IL. v. 4. from maille, Fr.] To 
variegate ; to figure. Spenſer. 

AUNT. V L, Fr. } A lather or mother's 
litters | | 


Fee. 


Sprat. 
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Te AVOCATE. v. a. [ veco, Lat.] To call 
off from buſineſs ; to call away. ' 
AVOCA'TION. / [from avecate. ] 
1. The act of calling aſide. 
2. The buſineſs that calls. ale. 
To AVOID. v. 4. [wwuider, French.) 
1. To ſhun ; to decline. '[illatſen. 
2. To endeavour to ſhun ; to ſhift off. Shak. 
3. To evacuate ; to quit. Bacon. 
4. To emit ; to throw out. 


5. To oppoſe ; to hinder effect. Bacon. 
To AVOID. v. x. 

1. To retire. 1 Sam. 

2. To become void or vacant. lie. 


AVO'IDABLE. a. [from avoid. 
I. That may be avoided or ſhunned. Locke. 
2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. Hale. 
AVO'IDANCE. / [ from avi,. 
1. The act of avoiding. Watrs. 


The courſe by which any thing is carried 


Bacon. 
AVO'IDER. / [from avoid. 
1. The perion that ſhuns any thing. 


2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 


3. The veſſel in which things are carried 
away. 
AVO'TDLESS. a. from avoid. }] Inevitable; 
that cannot be avoided. Dennis. 
AVOIRDUPO'IS [ avoir du peids, Fr. I A 
kind of weight, ot which a pound contains 
ſixteen ounces, and is in proportion to a pound 
Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen. Arbuthmnot. 
AVOLA'TION. F. [from avo/s, Lat.] The 
act of flying away; flight. Brown. 
To AVO'UCH. v. @. [ avouer, French. 
1. To affirm ; to maintain. | ooker. 
2. To produce in favour of another. Spenſer. 
3. To vindicate ; to juſtify. Shakſpeare. 
AVO'UCH. /. {from the verb.] Declaration; 
evidence; 4citimony. Shakſpeare. 
AVO'UCHABLE. 2. [from aveuch.] That 
may be avouched. . 
AVO'UCHER. / [from avoxch. ] He that 
avouches. : 
To AVO'W. v. a. [ avouer, Fr. ] To declare 
with confidence ; to juſtify. Swift. 
AVO'WABLE. 2. | from avow.] That may 
be openly declared. 
AVO WAL. / [from avow. ] Juſtificatory de- 
claration ; open declaration. 
AVO'WEDLY. ad. [from avow. 
open manner, 

AVOWEE'. / [avewt, Fr.] He to whom the 
right of advowſon of any church belongs. 
AVO'WER: / {from avow. He that avows 

or juſtifies. Dryden. 
AVO'WRY./. [ from avow. ] Where one takes 

a diſtreſs, the taker ſhail juſtify for what 

exuſe he took it, which is called his avowry. 
AVO'WSAL./. [ from avow. ] A confeſſion. 
AVOWTRY//(Scras vowTRY-. Adultery. 
A'URATE. / A ſort of pear. 


In an 


 AUKRE'LIA.f.[ Lat.] A term uſed for the firſt 


apparent change of the eruca, or maggot of 
any ſpecies of inſets; the chryſalis. Ray. 
A'URICLE. / [from euricx/a, Latio. ] 


Brown. 


larendon.” 


AUT 
t. The external ear. 
2. Two appendages of the heart ; being two 
muſcular caps, covering the two ventricles 
thereof. 

AURIT'CUTLA. J Bear's-ear ; a flower, 

AURT'CULAR. a. | from awricula, Lat.] 

1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. $5. 
2. Secret; told in the ear. 
3. Traditional; known by report. Bacon. 

AURVCULARLY. ad. | from awricular.] In 
a ſecret manner. Decay of Piety. 

AURTFEROUS. a. [ awrifer, 10 That 
produces gold. bomſon. - 

AURIGA'TION. /. [ awriga, Latin. } The act 
or practice of driving carriages. 

AURORA. Lat.] 

I. A ſpecies ot crowſoot. 
2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of day; 
tically, the morning. Thomſon. 

AURORA Borealis. — Light ſtreaming 
in the night from the north. 

A'URUM fulminans. [Lat.] A preparation 
made by diflolving gold in aqua regia, and 
precipitating it with ſalt of tartar ; whence a 
very imall quantity of it becomes capable of 
giving a report like that of a piſtol. Garth. 

AUSCULTA'TION. / [ from auſculto, Lat. ] 
A hearkening or liſtening to. 

A*USPICE. /. | auſpicium, Latin. ] 

1. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from birds. 

2. Protection ; favour ſhown. B. Jonſon. 
3- Influence ; good derived to others trom 
the piety of their patron. Dryden. 

AUSPI'CIAT. a. [from a»ſpice.] Relating to 
prognoſticks. . : 

AUSPI'CIOUS. a. from awſpice. ] 


1. Having omens of ſuccels. Sprat. 
2. Proſpcrous ; fortunate. Dryden. 
3. Favourable ; kind; propitious. Shatk/. 
4. Lucky ; happy. Dryden. 


AUSPICIOUSLY. ad. [ frem auſpicious. ] 
Happily ; proſperouſiy. 
AUSPICIOUSNESS. /. [from awſpicious.] 
Proſperity ; promiſe of happineſs. 
AUSTE'RE. a. [awferus, Latin. ] 
1. Severe; harſh; rigid. Rogers. 
2. Sour of taſte; harſh. Blackmore. 
AUSTE'RELY. ad. | from auftere. | Severely ; 
rigidly. Milton. 
AUSTE'RENESS. / [from awftere.] 
1. Severity ; ſtriftneis ; rigour. Shak/p. 
2. Roughneſs in taſte. 
AUSTE'RITY. /. [ trom awftere.] 
1. Severity ; mortified life ; ſtrictneſs. Add. 
2. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline. Roſcommon. 
A'USTRAL. a. [ auftralis, Latin.] Southern. 
To A'USTRALIZE. v. ». [ from aer, Lat. 
To tend toward the ſouth. Brown. 
A'USTRINE. a. | auftrinus, Latin.] South- 
ern. 1 
AUTHE'NTICAL. a. Authentick. Hale. 
AUTHE'NTICALLY. ad. trom authentical:] 
Wich all the circumſtances requiſite to pro- 
cure authority, South. 
AUTHE'NTICALNESS, / [from authen« 


AUT 


tical.) The quality of being authentiek; ge- 
nuineuets ; authority. Addiſon. 
AUTHENTTCITY. / ſfrom authentick. | 
Authority; genuineneſs. | 
AUTHE'NTICK. 2. [arthenticus, Lat.] 
That has every thing requiſite to give it au- 
thority ; genuine; not fictitious. Cowley. 
AUTHE'NTICKLY. ad. [ from authentic. | 
After an zuthentick manner. 
AUTHE'NTICKNESS. /. | from authentick. | 
Autheaticity. 
A'UTHOR. / [ aver, Latin. ] 
1. The firſt beginner or mover of any 2 
y ocrer, 
2. The efficient; he that effects or produces 
any thing. | Dryden. 
3. The firſt writer of any thing. Dryden. 
4. A writer in general. 1 nh 
AUTHO'RITATIVE. @. [from authority. } 
1. Having due authority. 
2. Haviug an airof authority; poſitive. Swift. 
AUTHO'RITATIVELY. 24. {| from authe- 
ritative. | 
1. In an authoritative manner; with a ſhow 
of authority. 
2. With due authority. Hale. 
AUTHO'RITATIVENESS. / | from at- 
ritative. ] Authoritative appearance. 


AUTHO'RITY. V/ f au&oritas, Lat.] 


1. Legal power. ang. >: 
2. Influence; credit. ocke. 
3. Power; rule. Shatſpeare. 
4. Support; countenance. Ben "Jonſon. 
5. Teltimony. Sidney. 
6. Credibility. Hooker, 
AUTHORIZA'TION. V | from authorize. | 
Eſtabliſhment by authority. Hale. 


To AU'THORIZE. v. @. | autoriſer, Fr. | 
1. To give authority to any perſon. Dryger. 
2. To make any thing legal. Foods! 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by authority. Hooter, 
4. To juſtify; to prove a thing to be right. Lec. 


5 To give credit to any perſon or thing. Su. 


AUTO'CRASY. /. [ abroxpaliia. ] Independent 
power; ſupremacy. 

AUTOGRA'PHICAL. @. ¶ from autegraphy. ] 
Of one's own writing. 

AUTO'GRAPHY. / [airoygagh.7] A par- 
ticular perſon's own writing; the original. 
AUTOMA'TICAL. . [from automaton. | 

Having the power of moving itfelt, 
AUTO'M ATON. Je. [airrbualov. In the plural, 
automata. ] A machine that hath the power 
of motion within irfelt. Wilkins. 
AUTO'MATOUS. 2. [from automaton. ] 
Having in itſelf the power of motion. Brown. 
AUTO'NOMY. VT | airer2ula. The living 
according to one's. mind and preſcription. 
A'UTOPSY, / [aira4ia. } Ocular demon- 
tration. Ray. 
AUTO PTICAL. a. [from autopſy. } Per- 
ceived by one's own eyes, rown. 
AUTO'PTICALLY. ad. | from autoprica!. | 


By means of one's own eyes. Brown. 


AUTUMN. /. | autumnas, Latin. ] The lea- 
ſou of the year between ſummer and winter. 


AWK 


AUTU'MNAL. a. [from aztumn.] Belonging” 
to autumn; produced in autumn. Dorne. 
AVU'LSION. ＋ [Cie, Lat.] The act of 
ulling one thing from another. Philips. 
AUXE'SIS. , [Lat. ] An increafing; an ex- 


hornation. | Smith. 
AUXTILIAR. from auxilium, Latin. ] 
AUXILIARY, elper ; aſſiſtant. Soxth. 


AUXTI'LIAR.* a. ¶ from auxilizm, Latin. ] 
AUXILIARY. | Aſſiſtant; helping. Haie. 
AUXI'LIARY Vi. A verb that helps to 

conjugate other verbs. atts. 


AUXILIA'TION. / [from azxiliatzs, Lat. 


Help; aid; fuccour. 
To AWA'IT. v. a. [from a and watt. ] 

1. To expect; to wait for. Fairfax. 

2. Lo attend; to be in ſtore for. Rogers. 
AWA'IT./. from the verb. ] Ambuſh. & 7. 
To AWA'KE. v. a. [ pEccian, Saxon. | 

t. To rouſe out of ſleep. Shalſpeare. 

2. To raiſe from any ſtate — 

ryden. 

3- To put into new action. Pope. 
To AWA'KE. v. =. To break from ſleep; to 

ceale to ſleep. Shakſpearer. 
AWA'KE. a. { from the verb.] Without ſleep; 

not ſleeping. ' Dryden. 
To AWA'KEN. v. 4. and . n. See Awaxe. 
To AWARD. v. a. [read, Saxon. |] To ad- 

judge ; to give any thing by a judicial ſen- 


tence. Collier. 
To AWARD. v. x. To judge; to determine. 
Pope. 


AWARD. / { from the verb.] Judgment; 
ſentence; determination. ' Addiſon, 
AWA'RE. ad. {zepapan, Sax. ] Excited to 
caution ; vigilant; attentive. AMtterbury. 
To AWA'RE. v. n. To beware; to be cau- 


tious. * Milton. 
AWA'Y. ad. [ajex, Saxon. ] 
1. In a ſtate ot ablence. Ben Jonſam. 
. 2. From any place or perſon. Pope. 
3. Let us go. Shakſpeare. 
4- Begone. Smith, 
5. Out of one's own hand. Tillotfon. 
6. On the way. Shakfpeare. 


AWE. / ſeze, Saxon. ] Reverential fear ; 
reverence. South. 

To AWE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ftrike 
with reverence, or fear. Bacon. 

A'WEBAND. / A eheck. 

A'WFUL. 2 _ awe and full.] 


1. That itrikes with awe, or filis with re- 


verence. Milton. 
2. Worſhipful ; inveſted with dignity. Shat. 
3. Struck with awe; timorous. Watrs. 
A'WFULLY. ad. [from auf.] In a reve- 
rential manner. South. 
A'WFULNESS. / [from awful.] | 
1. The quality of ſtriking with awe ; fo- 
lemnity. Addiſon. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe. Taylor. 
To AWHA'PE. v. 4. To ſtrike; to confound; 
to terrify. Spenſer 
AWHI LE. ad. Some time. Milton, 


AWK, a. [from ewkward.] Odd. Z'Eftr 


AXE 


A'WEWARD. a. [£panD, Saxon. | 
1. Inelegant ; unpolite; uataughi, Shak/p. 


2, Uaready; unhandy; clumiy. Dryden. 
3. Perverie; untoward. Hudibras. 
A'WKWARDLY. ad. [from awkward. | 


Clumſily; unreadily ; inclegantly. Warts. 
A'WKWARDNESS. / [trom awkward. | 


Inelegance ; want of gentility ; oddneſs; un- 


ſuitableneſs. Waits. 
AWL-./. [le, ale, Sax. ] A pointed inſtru- 
ment to bore holes. Mortimer. 
A'WLESS. a. [| trom awe and 4%. 
1. Wanting reverence. Dryden. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing reverence. 
Shakſpeare. 
AWME. . ADutch meaſure anſwering to what 
in England is called a tierce, or one feventh 
of an Engliſh ton. Arbuthnot. 


A'WNING. J. A cover ſpread over a boat or 


veſſel to keep off the weather. Robinſon Cru/. 
AWO'KE. The preterit of awake. 
AWO RK. ad. | trom a and work. ] On w ark ; 
in a ſtate of labour. Shakſpeare. 
AWO'RKING, ed. { from awork. ] In the {tate 
of working. Spenſer. 
AWRY”. ad. {from a and wry. ] 
1. Not in a ſtraight direction; ; obliquely. Milt. 
2. Alquint; with oblique vihon. Denham. 
3. Not level; unevenly. Brere uod. 
4. Not equally between two points. Pope. 
. Not in a right ſtate ; perverſely. Sidney. 
AXE. /. [*ax, Saxon. ] An inſtrument con- 
fitting ot a metal head, with a ſharp edge, 
fxed iu a handle. Dryden. 


AZ U 


AXPLLA. /. f Lat.) The cavity under the 
upper part of the arm; the armpit. Quincy. 
AXI'LLAR. a. | trom aui, Lat. it; ]. be- 
AXI'LLARY. | longing to the armpit. &row. 
17 JS [ axioma, Latin.“ 
A propoſuion evident at firit fight. Hooker. 
5 An eitabliſhed principle to be granted 
wit out new proof. faokey. 
A'XIS. / [axis, Lat.] The line, real or ima- 
ginary, that pafles through any thing, on 
which it may revolve. Bentley. 
A'XLE. . | axis, Latin. ] The pin 
A'XLE-TREE.y which pailes through the 
midſt of the wheel, on which the circumvo- 
lutions of the wheel are pertormed. Miter. 
AY. ad. P perhaps trom ais, Lat. ] Yes. Shak, 
AYE. ad. [apa, Saxon; Al.] Always; to 
eternity ; for ever. Pit 8 2 
A'YGREEN. /. The ſame with houſeleck. 
A'YRY. . The neſt of the hawk. Walton, 
A'ZIMUTH. /. [Arab.] 
1. The azimuth v1 the jun, or of a ſtar, is an 
arch between the meridian of a place and 
any given vertical line. 
2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the ſun's azimuth 
circle and the magneucal meridian, 
3. Azimuth Compaſe, is an iuſtrument uſed at 
lea for finding the tun's magnetical azimuth, 
4. Azimuths, called alſo vertical circles, are 
great circles interſecting each other in the 
zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon at 
right angles, Chambers. 


AZU'RE.a. | zur, Fr. |Biue; faint blue. New, 


B. 


A 


Is pronounced by preſſing the whole length 
of the lips together, and forcing them 
open with a ſtrong breath. 
7e BAA. v. . [ halo, Lat. ] To cry like a ſheep. 
BAA. /. Los the verb. ] The cry of a ſheep. 
To BA'BBLE. v. ». | babbelen, German. | 
1. To prattle like a — Prior. 
2. To talk idly, or ircationally. Prior. 
3. To tell ſecrets. L'Eftrange. 
4. To talk much. Prior. 
BA'BBLE. /. [Sa, Fr.] Idle talk; fenſelets 
rattle. Sbalſpcare. 
BA'BBLEMENT. / | from 62e. ] Seuſeleſs 


prate; empty words. Milton. 
BA'BBLER. /. Ffrom 4a4d/e.] 

1. An idle talker. Rogers. 

2. A teller of ſecrets. Spenſer. 


BABE. / aan, Welch. ] An infant; a child 
of either ſex. Dryden. 


BA'BERY. / {from 4a4e.] Finery to pleaſe a 


babe or child, Sidney. 
BA'PFISH. 2. [ from babe. ] Childiſh, A/cham, 


BAC 


BABO'ON. /. fe [babouin, Fr.) A monkey of 
the largeſt king. Addiſon, 
BA'BY. / {Sce BASE. J 
1. A child; an intant. Locke. 


2. A ſmallimage in imitation of a child. Sac. 
BA'CCATED. a. | barcatus, Lat.] Beſet with 
pearls; having many berries. 
BACCHANA'LIAN. / [ irom bacchanalia, 
Latin. ] A drunkard. 
BA'CCHANALS. /. | bacchanalia, Lat.] The 
drunken feaſts oi Bacchus. Pope.. 
B4'CCHUS BOLE. /. A flower, not tall, but 
very tull and broad-lcaved. Mortimer. 
BACCTI'FEROUS. &. [from bacca and fero, 
Lat. ] Berry-bearing. Ray. 
BACHELOR. /. [ baccalavreus, Latin. 
I. A man unmarried. Drygen. 
2. A man who' takes his firſt degrees at the 
univerſity. Aſcham. 
3. A knight of the loweſt order. 
BA'CHELORSHILP. / | treom lache. The 
condition of a bachclor. * akſpearcs 


BAC 


BACK. / [ bac, bæc, Saxon. } 
1. The binder part of the body. Bacon. 
2. The outer part of the hand when it is 
ſhut : oppoled to the pam. Donne. 
3. Part of the body which requires clothes. Loc. 
4. The rear. Clarendon, 
5. The place behind. Dryden. 


6. The part of any thing out of fight. Bacon. 


7. The thick part ot any tool oppoled to the 
edge. Arbuthnet. 
BACK. ad. [from the noun. ] 
1. To the place whence one came. Raleigh. 
2. Backward. Addiſon. 
3. Behind; not coming forward. Blackmore. 
4. Toward things palt. Burnet. 
5. Again; in return. Sbahſpeare, 
6. Again; a ſecond time. Dryden. 
To BACK. v. 4. 


1. To mount a horſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. To break a horſe. Rejcommeon. 
3. To place upon the back. Soe. 
4. To maintain; to ſtreagchen. South. 
5. To juſtity ; to lupport. Beyle. 
6. To tecond. Dryden. 


To BA'CKBITE. v. a. [from back and bite. 
To cenſure or reproach the ablent. Shat/p. 
BA'CKBITER. / [irom backbite.] A privy 
calumaiator ; a cenſurer ot the ablent. Stb. 
BA'CKBONE. / | from back and 6one.] The 
bone of the back. Ray. 
BACKCA'RRY. / The act of having on the 
back. Cowell, 
BACK DO'OR. / | from back and door. The 
door behind the houle. Atterbury. 
BA'CKED. a. [ trom back. ] Having a back. Dry. 
BA'CKFRIEND. /. [| trom back and friend.] 
An enemy in lecret. South. 
BACKGA'MMON. / [from bach gammon, 
Welſh, alittle battle. ] A play or game with 
dice and tables, Swift. 
BA'CK HOUSE. / [ from back and houſe. | The 
buildingsbehindthechiet part of the houſc. Car. 
BA'CKPIECE. /. | trom back aud piece, ) The 
piece of armour which covers the back. Cam. 
BA'CK ROOM. / A room behind. Moxor. 
BA'CKSIDE. /. | trom back — 
1. The hinder part of any thing. Newton, 
2. The hind part of an animal. Addi/er. 
3. The yard or ground behind a houſe. Mort. 
To BACKSLI'DE. v. . | trom bac and „ide. 
To tall off x to apoitatize. eremiad. 
BACKSLI'DER. / [irom back/lige. } An apo- 
ſtate. Proverbs. 
BA'CKSTAFF. /. | from back and a, be- 
caule, in taking an obſervation, the oblerver's 
back is turned toward the ſun. ] An inttrument 
uſetul in taking the ſun's altitude at ſea. 


BACKSTA IRS. / "The private ſtairs in the 


houle. Bacon. 
BA'CKSTAYS. / { from 4ack and a.] Ropes 
which keep the maſts from pitching torward. 
FEA'CKSWORD. / [trom back and ftword. ] 
A ſword with one ſharp edge. Arbutbnot. 
BA'CKWARKD. ad. [back and peand, 
BA'CKWARDS. Saxon, | 
Geneſis. 


Bacon. 


1. With the back forward. 
2. Toward the back. 


BAG 


3. On the back. Dryden, 
4- From the preſent ſtation to the place be- 
yoad the back. Shakſpeare, 
5. Regreſſively. Newton. 
6. Toward ſomething paſt. South. 
7. Keficxively, | Davies, 
8. From a better to a worſe ſtate. Dryden. 
9. Pait; in time paſt. — 
lo. Pervertely; trom the wrong end. Shek. 
BA'CK WARD. 2. 
1. Unwilling ; averſe. 
2. Heſitating. Shakſpeare. 
3- Sluggith; dilatory. Watts. 
4- Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. South. 
5. Late; coming after ſomething elſe. 
BA'CK WARD. /. The things or ftate behind 
or pait, Shakſpeare. 
BA'CKWARDLY. ad. [ from backward. } 
1. Uawillingly ; averſcly. Signey. 
2. Perverſely. Shakſpeare. 
BA'CKWARDNESS. /. [from bactward. | 
1. Dulneſs; fluggiſhne ſs. Atterbury. 
2. Slowneſs of progretlion ; tardineſs. 
BA'CON. /. The tieth of a hog ſalted aud dried. 
BAD. a. | zuazd, Dutch. 
1. III; not good: 
2. Vicious ; corrupt. 
3. Untortunate z unhappy. 
4. Hurttul ; unwholetome. 
. Sick. | | 
BAD, or BADE. The preterit of 6:2. 
FADGE. J. [C ui, to carry, Lat.] 
I. A mark-or-cognizance worn. Atterbury, 
2. A wen by which one is known. Fairfax. 
3- The mark of any thing. Dryden. 
To BADGE. v. 4. To mark. Shak ſpeare. 
BA'DGER./. A brock; au animal that carths 
in the ground. Brown. 
BA'DGER. V [(C, to carry, Lat.] One 
that buys corn and victuals in one place, and 
carries it to another. Cowell. 
BA'DLY. ad. | trom bad. ] Not well. Shak. 
BA'DNESS./. Want of good qualities. Addifor. 
To BA'FFLE. v. a. | beffler, French. ] 
1. To clude; to make ineffectual. South. 
2. To coutound ; to defeat with iome con- 
fuſion. Addiſon. 
BA'FFLE. / from the verb. | A defeat. Sutb. 
BA'FFLEK. /. | trom baffle. } He that puts to 
Gov. of the Tongues 


Atterbury, 


Pope. 
Prioy. 
Dryden. 
Addiſon. 


contution, or deteats. 
BAG. / fbelze, Saxon. ] 
1. A lack, or pouch. South. 
2. That part of animals, in which ſome par- 
ticular juices are contained. Dryden. 
3. An ornamental purſe of filk tied to men's 
hair. 5 Addijon. 
4. A term uſed to fignify quantities; as, a 
bag of pepper, a Sag ot hops. 
To BAG. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To put into @ bag. 
2. To load with a bag. 
To BAG. v. n. To iwell like a full bag. Dryd. 
BAGATE'LLE. / | 6@gateide, Fr. } A trifle. 


Not Engliſh. Prier. 
BA'GGAGE. /. \ 5aggage, French.] - 
1. The furniture of an army. Bacon. 


2. A worthleſs woman. Sianeys 


BAL 


' BA'GNIO. J. Þ[ bagnis, Ital.] A houſe for 


bathing and ſweating. Arbuthnot. 
BA'GPIPE.-/. [ trom bag and pipe. ] A mu- 
tical inſtrument, conſiſting of a leathern bag, 
and pipes. Addiſon. 
BA'GPIPER. / [from bagpipe-] One that 
plays on the bagpipe. hatfpeare. 
To BAIGNE. v. a. | bagner, Fr.] Todrench; 
to ſoak : out of ulc. | Carew. 
BAIL. /. [ bailley, to put into the hand, Fr. ] 
The treeing or ſetting at liberty one arreſted 
or impriſoned upon action cither civil or cri- 
minal, under ſecurity taken for his appear- 


ance. Cowell. 
Te BAIL. v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To give bail tor another. Shakſpeare. 

2. To admit to bail. Clarendon. 


BA'ILABLE. a. ſtrom 5ai/.] That may be 
ſet at liberty by bail or ſureties. 
BA'ILIFF. /. [5ail/ie, French. ] 


1. A ſubordinate officer. Addiſon. 


2. An officer whoſe Buſineſs it is to execute 


arreſts. Bacon. 
3. An under-ſteward of a manor. - 
BA'ILIWICK./J. [ baillie, and pic, Sax. ] The 
place of the juritdiftion of a bailitf. Ile. 
To BAIT. v. a. [batan, Saxon. ] 
1. To put meat to tempt animais. Ray. 
2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on 
the road. Spenſer. 
To BAIT. v. a. [from Sartre, French. | 
1. To attack with violence. Shatſpeare. 
2. To haraſs by the help of others. 
To BAIT. v. x. To ſtop at any place for re- 
treſh ment. Milton. 
To BAIT. v. „. [at a hawk.) To clap the 
wings ; to flutter. Sbalſpeare. 
BAIT. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Meat let to allure animals to a ſnare, Sh. 
2. A temptation; an enticement. Addiſor. 
3. A refreſhment on a journey. 
BAIZE. f A kind oi coarſe open cloth. 
To BAKE. v. 2. | bzcan, Saxon. ] 
1. To heat any thing in a cloſe place. Iſalab. 
2. To harden iu the fire. Bacon. 
3. To harden with heat. Dryaen. 
To BAKE. v. . | , 
1. To do the work of baking. Shakſpeare. 
2. To be heated or bak<d. Shatſpeare. 
BA'KEHOUSE. , A place for baking bread. 
BAKER. / ¶ irom te bake. | He whoſe trade 
is to bake. | South, 
BA'LANCE. /, balance, French.) 
1. A pair ot ſcales. Swift. 
2. The act of comparing two things. Atters. 
3- The ovcrplus of weight. Bacon. 
4. That which is wanting to make two parts 
of an account even. 


5: Equipoiſe. Pope. 
The beating part of a watch. Lecke, 
7. In aſtronomy, the ſign Libra. Dryden. 


To BA'LANCE. v. a. [6alancer, Fr.] 
1. Lo weigh in a balance. L' Eftrange. 


2. To keep in a ſtate of juſt proportion. 

Newton, 
Lecke. 
Prior. 


3. To counterpoiſe. 
4. To regulate an account. 
5. To pay chat which is wanting. 


"To BALE. v. xn. 


BAL 


To BA'LANCE. v. n. To heſitate ; to fudu- 


ate between equal motives. Locke. 
BA'LANCER. / {rom balance.) The per- 
fon that weighs any thing. 
BA LASS Ruby. /. [at, Fr ] Akind of ruby. 
BALCONY. F [ balcon, Fr.] A irame be- 


fore the window of a room. Gay. 
BALD. @. [a/, Welch. 

1. Wanting hair. Addiſon. 

2. Without natural covering. Shakſpeare. 

3. Unadorned; inelegant. Dryden. 

4. Naked; without dignity. Shakſpeare. 


It was uſed by the northern nations, to 
giity % ; and is ſtill in uſe. 
BA'LDERDASH. /. Rude mixture. 
ToBA'LDERDASH. v. a. To adulterate liquor. 
BA'LDLY. ad. { from ba/d. ] Nakedly ; mean- 
ly ; inelegantiy. ; 
BA'LDMONY. / Gentian ; a plant. 
BA'LDNESS. F. [ from bald. ] 
1. The want of hair. 
2. The loſs of hr. 
3. Meanneſs of writing; inclegance. 
BALDRICK. /. 
1. A girdle. Pope. 
2. The zodiack. Spenjer. 
BALE./.[ alle, Fr. ] A bundle of goods. Nad. 
BALE. / [bel, Sax. ] Miſery. Spen/er. 
To BALE. v. a. | trom ber, Fr. ] Tolave z 


to throw out. 


Swift. 


[emballer, Fr.] To make up 
into a bale. 
BA'LEFUL. a. {from bale: ] 

1. Full of miſery ; forrowtul. Milton. 

2. Full of miſchief; deſtructive. Dryden. 
BA'LEFULLY. ad. [from baleful. ] Sorrow- 
tully ; miſchievouſly. 
BALK. / [, Dutch. ] A great beam. 
BALK. / A ridge of land lett unploughed. 


"To BALK. v. a. | See the noun. ] 


1. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate, Prior. 
2. To miſs any thing. Drayton. 
3. To omit, or retuſe any thing. Shatſp. 


BA'LKERS. /. Men who give a fign which 
way the ſhoal of herrings is. Carew. 
BALL. / [O, Daniſh. 
1. Any thing made in a round form. Howe/. 
2. A round thing to play with. Sidney. 
3. A globe. Glanville. 
4. Any part of the body that approaches to 
roundnets, | Peacham. 
BALL. / [Ga, French. ] An entertainment of 
dancing. | Swift. 
BA'LLAD. / {alade, Fr.] A ſong. Wates, 
To BA'LLAD. v. . To make or ſing ballads. 
Shakſpeare. 
BA'LLAD-SINGER. / One whoſe employ- 
ment is to ſing ballads in the ſtreets. Gay. 
BA'LLAST. / [ballafte, Dutch.) Something 
put at the bottom of the ſhip to keep it 
ſteady. Nins. 
To BA LLAS T. v. a. 
1. To put weight at the bottom of athip. A iii. 
2. To keep any thing ſteady. Donne. 
BALLETT E. / | baltette, Fr.] A dance. 


BALLOON, & J Ulli, krach. 


BAN 
t. A large round ſhort-necked veſſel uſed in 
chymiſtry. 
2. A ball placed on the top of a pillar. 
3- A ball of paſteboard, ſtuffed with com- 
buſtible matter, which is ſhot up into the air, 
and then burſts, 
BA*'LLOT. J [ballote, French.] 
1. A little ball or ticket uſed in giving votes, 
being put privately into a box or urn. 
2. The act of voting by ballot. 
T: BA'LLOT. v. #, | balloter, Fr.] To chooſe 
by ballot. Witton. 
BALLOTA'TION. /. [from Set.] The act 
of voting by ballot. - Motten. 
BALM. / | baume, ooh 
1. The fap or juice of a thrub, remarkably 
odoriferous. Dryden. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. Shak. 
3. Any thing that ſooths pain. Shatſpeare. 
BALM. J. | meliffa, Lat.] The name 
BALM Minr.y ot a plant. Miller. 
BALM of Gilead. 
1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree. 
2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong balſa- 
mick ſcent of its leaves. Miller, 
To BALM. v. a. [vom the noun. ] 
1. To anoint with balm. Shabſpeare. 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate. Shakſpeare, 
BA'LMY. a. from balm. | 
1. Having the qualities of balm. Milton, 
2. Producing balm. Pepe. 


3. Soothing ; ſoft. Dryden. 
4. Fragtant ;; odoriferous. Dryden. 
5. Mirigating ; afſuative. Shatſpeare. 


BA'LNEARY. J. [ealnearium, Latin.] A 
bathing room. * Grown. 


BALNEA'TION. /. [from ba/neumy Latin. ] 


The act of bathing. Brown. 
BA'LNEATORY. . [balneatorius, Latin: | 


Belonging to a bath. 


BA'LSAM. / [bal{ſamwm, Lat. | Ointment; 


unguent. Denbam. 
BALSA'MICAL.? a. UnQtuous ; mitigating; 
BA LSA'MICK. ſoft; mild. Hale. 


BA'LUSTER. F/. A ſmall column or pilaſter, 
trom two to tour inches diameter. 

BALUSTRA'DE. /. Rows of littie turned 
pillars, called balufters. 

' BA'LYARDS. /. [ from ball, and yard, or 
ſtick. ] A play at which a ball is driven b 
the end of a ſtick : now corruptly called 87/- 
liards. Spenſer, 

BAM, Bx am, being initials in the name of a 
place, imply it to have been woody ; from 
the Saxon beam, Gibſon, 

BA'MBOO. /. An Indian plant of the reed 

Find, much larger than the ſugar-cate. 

To BAMEO'OZLE. v. @. To deceive; to 
impofe upon : a low word. Arbuthnat. 

BAMBO'OZLER. V A cheat. Arbuthnot. 

BAN. / [ ban, Teutonick. 

1. Publick notice given of any thing. Cowe//. 
2. A curſe 3 excommunication. Raleigh. 
3. IntexdiCftion. Milton. 

To BAN. v. a. | bannen, Dutch. ] To curſe ; 

© 40 execrate, Knolles. 


* 


BAN 
BAND. FBende, Dutch. ] 

1. Artic; a bandage. Sbalſpeare. 
2. A chain by which any animal is Kept in 
reſtraint. Dryden. 
3. Any means of union or connexion. Ss. 
4- Any thing bound round another. Bacor. 
$5. A company of perfonsjoined together. Tar. 
6. In architecture.] Any flat low mouldings 
called alfo faſcia, face, or plinth. | 

To BAND. v. a. {from the noun.) 
1. To unite together into one body or troep. 
2. To bind over with a band. Dryden. 
BA'NDAGE / [ bandage, French. ] Some- 
thing bound over another. Addiſon. 
BA'NDBOX. /. { trom 4and and Bex. ] A light 
box uſed for bands, and other things of imail 
weight. Addiſon. 
BA'NDELET. /. \ bandelet, Fr.] Any little 
band, flat moulding, or fillet. 
BA'NDIT. / in the plural Ganditti. 
BANDI'TTO. [ 4andito, Italian. ] A man 
outlawed. Milton, Shakſpeare. 
BA'NDOG. / from ban or band, and dag. ] 
A kind of large dog.  Shakſpeare. 
BA'NDOLEERS. / {andouliers, French. ] 
Small wooden cafes covered with leather, 
each of them containing powder that is a fut- 
hcient charge for a muſket. 


| BA'NDROL. /½ [anderol, Fr.] A little flag 


or ſtreamer. | 
BA'NDY. / [from Sander, Fr.] A club 

turned round at bottom, for ftriking a ball. 
To BA'NDY. v. a. 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 


Blackmore. 
2. To give and take reciprocally. S. 
3. To agitate ; to toſs about. Locke. 


To BA'NDY. v. . To contend. Hudibras. 
BA'NDYLEG. / (rom Sander, Fr.] A 


crooked leg. Swift. 
BA'NDYLEGGED. a. { from bandyieg. | Hav< 
ing crooked legs. Collier. 


BANE. /. [batia, Sax. a murderer.] 


1. Poiſon. Addiſon. 
2. Mitchiet; rum. Hooker. 
To BANE. v. a. To poiſon. Shatſpearc. 


BA'NEFUL. 2. {rom dane and fail. ] 
t. Poiſonous. Pope. 
d. Deſtructive. Sen Jogſen- 
BA'NEFULNESS. /. {from banefud.] Poilons 
outneſs ; deſtructiveneſs. 
BA'NEWORKT. / Deadly nightſhade. 
To BANG. v. a. | vengolen, Dutch. } 
1. To beat; to thump. Howe. 
2. To handle roughly. Shakſpeare, 
BANG. V A blow; a thump. Hudibras. 
7% BA'NGLE. v. a. To waſte by little ang 
little, ; _ 7 Mar. 
To BA'NISH. v. a. | banir, French. 
1. To condemn to leave his own country, Sh. 
2. To drive away. Tiljet/on. 
BA'NISHER. / | trom Sa.] He that forces 
another from his own country. Shgkſpeare. 
BA'NISHMENT. / [ banifſement, Fr. 
1. The act of baniſhing another. 
2. The ſtate of being baniſhed; exile. Dryd. 


BAP 5 
BANK. / [banc, Saxon. 
1. The earth riſing on each fide of a water. Sh. 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. Samuel. 
3- A leat or bench of rowers. Waller. 
4- A place where money is laid up to be called 


tor occaſionally. South. 
To BANK. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] | 
1. To encloſe with banks. Thomſon. 


2. To lay up money in a bank. 
BANK-BILL. / ſtrom band and _— A 
note for money laid up in a bank, at the fight 
of which the money is paid. Swift. 
BA'NKER. / {from ank. ] One that traf- 
ficks in money. Dryden. 
BA'NKRUPT. a. [banrgqueroute, French. ] In 
debt beyond the power of payment. Sha#/. 
BA'NKRUPT. /. A man in debt beyond the 
ower of payment. Pope. 
To BANKRUPT. v. 2. To break; to dif- 
able one from ſatisfying his creditors. lamm. 
BA'NKRUPTCY. /. | from bankrupt. | 
1. The ſtate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 
2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bankrupt. 
BANNER. /. | bannieve, French. ] A flag; 
a ſtandard ; a military enſign. Milton. 
BA'NNERET. / | from banner. ] A knight 
made in the field. Camden. 
BA'NNEROL. / | from banderole, Fr.] A 


little flag or ſtreamer. Camden. 


BA'NNIAN. /. A man's undreſs, or morning 


gown. 
BA'NNOCK. /. A kind of oaten or peas- 
meal cake. 
BA'NQUET. / [ banquet, Fr.] A feaſt. Jeb. 
To BA'NQUET. v. 2. To treat any one with 


feaſts. Hayward. 
To BA'NQUET. wv. . To feaſt; to fare 
daintily. South. 


BA'NQUETER. / 2 Sanquet.] 

1. A feaſter; one that lives deliciouſly. 

2. He that makes feaſts. 
BA'NQUET-HOUSE. Je | banquet and 
BANQUETING-HO USE. | beuſe. | A houſe 

where banquets are kept. ryden. 
BANQUE'TTE. /. A ſmall bank at the foot 

of the parapet. 
PA'NSTICKLE. / A ſmall fiſh; a ſtickleback. 
To BA'NTER. v. a. [badiner, Fr. | To play 
upon; to rally; to ridicule. L' Eftrange. 
BA'NTER. / {from the verb.] Ridicule ; 

raillery. 
BA'NTERER. / [from a One that 

banters. ' Eftrange. 
BANTLING. / bairnling. ] Alittle child. Pr. 
BA'PTISM. /. | baptiſmus, Lat. Banric woes. | 

1. An external ablution of the body, with a 

certain form of words, which denotes an in- 

ternal ablution of the ſoul from original fan. 


lige. 
2. Baptiſm is often taken in ſcripture for 
ſufferings. Lutte. 


BAPTI'SMAL. a. [from baptiſm.) Of or 
pertaining to baptiſm. ammond, 
BA'PTIST. / [6aptiffe, Fr. garn. He 
that adminiſters baptiſm. Milton. 


BA*PTISTERY. / | baptifterium, Lat.] The 


L'Eftrange. 


place where baptiſm is adminiſtered, Addi/o#1 

To BAPTI'ZE. v. 4. baptiſer, French, trom 
BarTitu.] To chriſten; to adminitter the 
ſacrament of baptiſm to one. Rogers. 

BAPTI'ZER. / [from te baptize.] One 
that chriſtens ; one that adminiſters baptiſm. 

BAR. / [ barre, French. 
I. A piece of wood, or other matter, laid 
acrols a paſſage to hinder entrance. Exodrs., 
2. A bolt, Nehemiah. 
3- Any obſtacle, Daniel. 
4. A rock, or bank of ſand, at the entrance 
of a harbour. 
5. Any ching uſed for prevention. Hooker, 
6. The place where caules of law are tried. Dr, 
7. An encloſed place in a tavern, where the 
houſekeeper fits. Addiſon. 
8. In law.] A peremptory exception againſt 
a demand or plea. x Cowell. 
9. Any thing by which the compages or 
ſtructure is held together. onah. 
10. Bars, in muſick, are ſtrokes drawn per- 
pendicularly acrols the lines of a piece of 
muſic k; uſed to regulate the beating or mea- 
ſure of muſical time. 

BAR-SHOT. /. Two half bullets joined to- 
gether by an iron bar. 

To BAR. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] . 
1. To faſten or hut with a bolt or bar. Swif7, 
2. To hinder; to obſtruct. Shakſpeare. 


3. To prevent; to exclude. Sidney. 
4. To ſhut out. Dryden. 
5. To prohibit. Addiſon. 
6. To except. Shakſpeare. 


BARB. /. [ 5arba, a beard, Latin, ] 
1. Any thing that grows in the place of a 
beard. alten. 
2. The point that ſtands backward in an ar- 
row, or hihing-hook. Pope. 
3. The armour for horſes. Hayward. 
BARB. /. [ contracted from Barbary.) A 
Barbary horſe. Farin Did. 
To BARB. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſhave; to dreſs out the beard. Shak/. 
2. To furnith horſes with armour. Dryder. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. Philips. 
BA'RBACAN. /. [ barbacane, French. ] 
1. A fortification betore the walls of a town. Sp. 
2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. 
3- An opening in the wall through which the 
guns are levelled. 
BARBA'DOES Cherry. [ma/phigia, Lat. ] A 
pleaſant tart fruit in the Weit Indies. 
BARBA'DOES Tar. A bituminous ſubſtance 
differing little from petroleum. Woodward. 
BARBA'RIAN. / | barbarws, Lat.] 
1. A man uncivilized ; a ſavage.  Stilling fo. 


2. A foreigner. Shakſpeare. 
3. A man without pity. Philips. 
BARBA'RIAN. a. Savage. Pope. 


BARBA'RICK. a. | barbaricus, n o- 
reign ; far-fetched. ilton. 
BA'RBARISM. / { barbariſmus, Latin. ] 
1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the purity 
and exactneſs of language. Dryden. 
2. Ignorance of arts ; want of learning. Dry» 


3. Brutality ; ſavagenefs of manners. Kben. 
4. Cruelty ; barbarity. Shalſpeare. 
BARBA'RITY. . | trom barbarons.} 
| Savageneſs ; incivility. 
2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. Clarendon. 
3- Impurity of ſpeech. Swift. 
BA'RB, AROUS. 4. [ barbave, French. |] 
1. Stranger to civility j lavage z uncivilized 
Davies. 
2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. Dry. 
3. Cruel; inhuman Clarendon. 
BA'KBAROUSLY. ad. from 6arbarons. ] 
1. Ignorantly; without knowledge or arts. 
2. Ina manner eontrgry to the rules of ſpeech. 
- Cruelly ; inhuman]y. Spectator. 
BA' RBAROUSNESS. f from barbaroxs. 1 


1. Incivility of manners, Temple. 
2. Impurity of language. Brerewoed. 
3. Cruelty. 11e. 
To BA'RBECUE. v. a. To dreſs a hog whole, 
by broiling. Pape. 


BARBECUE. JS. A hog dreſt whole. 
B. : RBED. particip. a. | from to bars. ] | 
. Furniſhed with armour. Sbak/peare. 
2. Bearded; jagged with hooks. Milton. 
BA'RBEL. . [ barbus, Lat.] A kind of fiſh 
tound jn rivers. Walton. 
BA'RBER. / from te barb. } A man who 
thrves the 48 Aton. 
Ta BARBER. v. 84. {from the noun.] To 
drefs out; to powder Shat/peare. 
BA'RBER- CHIRVRGEON. . A man who 
Joins the practice of ſurgery to the barber's 
trade ; a low praQtifer of i 7 Wiſemar. 
BA'RBER-MONGER. . A top; a man 
decked ont by his barber. Se are. 
BA'RBERRY. F. | berberis, Lat.] Pipperidge 
buſh. ** tine. 
BARD. / [Zardd, Welſh. 4 & poet. Spenſer. 
BARE. a. | bahe, Saxon. 
'F. Naked; without covering. 
2. "Uncoveted in reſpect. 


Addiſon. 


Clare HAR. 


3. Unadorned ; plain ſimple. —_ 
4. Detected; no longer concealed. ilton. 
5. Poor; indigent, Hooker. 
6. Mere. South. 
7. Threadbare; mark worn. ——_— 
8. Not united with any thing elſe ooker. 


To BARE. v. a. | irom the adjective. | To 
ſtrip; to make hare or naked. Bacon. 
BARE, or Box x. The preterit of te Scar. 
BA'REBONE,. / ! trom 4are and bane. | Lean. 
BAREFA'CED. 4. [ trom 5ave and face. } 
1. With the face naked; not malked. Shak. 
Shameleſs; - unrelerved. Clarendon. 
BAREFA'C EDLY. ad. | from barefaced.] 
Openly ; ſhameleſsly; without difguite. Loc. 
BAREFA'CEDNESS, /. | trom barefaced.} 
Etrontery ; aſſurance; audaciouſnels. 
BA'RE FOOT. . from dans and foce. ] Have 
ing no ſhoes. Shakfſpeare. 
BA'REFOOT. ad Without ſhoes. Addifor. 
BAREFO'OTED. @. being without ſhoes. Sid. 
BARECNA WN. a. | trom bare and gnawn. ] 
Faten bare. Ati pere. 


BAREHEA DED . [from bare and bead. } 


BAR 


Uncovered in reſpect. Drydey, 

* RELY. ad. [ trom bare. ] 
1. Nakedly. 

2, Merely ; only. Hooker, 
BA'RENESS. /. | from Gaye. ] 

1. Nakednefs. Shakſpeare. 

2. Leanneſs. Shak/peare. 

3. Poverty. Searh, 


BA'RGAIN. , [argaigne, French. 
1. A contract or agreement concerning the 


fale of ſomething. bacon. 
2. The thing bought or fold. Z£Z*Effrange. 
3. Stipulation ; inteveited dealing.  Bucon. 


4- An unexpected reply, tending to obſcenity. 
Drydex. 
5. An exent; an upſhot. Arbuthnot. 

To BA'RGAIN. v. x. To make a contract tor 
the fale of any thing. Addiſon. 

BARGAINE'E. /. | from bargain. ] He or ſhe 
that accepts a bargain. 

BA'RGAINER. 1. [ from bargain. | The 
perſon who profters or makes a bargain. 

BARGE. /. [ bargie, Dutch. ] 

1. A boat for pleaſure. 
2 A boat for burden. 

BA'RGER. /. | from Sarge. ] The manager of 
a barge. Carew. 

n_ J [ arch, Danith. ] 

. The rind or covering ot a tree. Buco 
1 [harca, low Lat.] A ſmall ſhip. Gra. 

To BARK. v. 4. from the noun. ] Lo ttrip 
trees of their bark. Tempir. 

To 7 5 v. #. | beopcan, Saxon. 

. To make the noiſe which a dog wakes 
og he purſues. Cocoley. 
2. Lo clamour at. Shakjpeare. 

BA'RK-BARED. a. Stripped of the bark. ore. 

BA'RKER. / | trom bark. ] 

i One that barks or clamours. Ber Fon fore, 

One that is employed in (tripping trees. 

BA RKV. 4. from Sari. ] Coufiiting of bark ; 
containing bark. Shakſpeare. 

BA'RLEY. . A grain of which malt is made. 

BA'RLE YBRAKE. /. A kind of rural play. 

Sidney. 

BARM. [. darm, Welſh. ] Yeſt; the ferment 
'put intodrink to make it work. 2.544 nant 

BA'RMY. a. [irom arm. Funn arm; 
yeſty. Dryden. 

BARN. / [be nn, Saxon. ] A place or horſe 
for laying up any ſort of grain, hay, or ſtraw. 

Aaddijor. 

BA'RNACLE. /, [heann, Sax. 4 child, and 
aac, an oak. |. 

1. A kind ot thellfih that grows upon tini- 
ber that lies in the fea. 

2. A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſly ſuppoſed 
to grow on trees. Bentley. 
3. An inftrumeat for the uſe of farriers, to 
hold a horſe by the noſe. 

BARO'METER. / | trom 8493. and irg: 5 
A machine for meaſuring the weight ot 4 
atmoſphere, and the variatious in it, in order 
chiefly to determiue the changes of the wea- 
ther. 


BAKOME'TRICAL. 4. 0 rom Lerawitey.] 


Willer. 
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BAR 


Relating to the barom-ter, Derbam. 

BARON. / [are, Latin. ] 

1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount. 

2. Baron is an officer: as barons of the ex- 

chequer to the king. 

3+ There are alſo barons of the cinque-ports, 

that have places in the lower houſe of par- 
 hament. Cowell. 

4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation 

to his wife. 

$- A Baron of Beef is when the two ſirloins 

are not cut atunder. 

BA'RONAGE. /..{ from baron. ] 
1. The body of barons and peers. 
2. The dignity of a baron, 

3. The lands which give title to a baron. 

BA'RONESS. /. [baronef/a, Italian.}] A 
baron's lady. 

BA'RONET. /. [of baron and et, diminutive 
termination. ] The loweſt degree of honour 
that is hereditary. Spenſer. 

BARON Y. / [ barernnie, Fr.] That honour or 
lordſhip that gives title to a baron. Cowell. 

BA'ROSCOPE. /. [ 84z®- and ] An 
inſtrument to ſhow the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere. Arbuthnot. 

BA*'RRACAN. / [ bowracar, Fr.] A ſtrong 
thick kind of camelot. | 

BA'RRACK. /. [ baracca, Span.] Building to 
lodge ſoldiers. 

BA'RRATOR. / [ barratevy, Fr. a cheat. ] 
A wrangler, andencourager of lawſuits. Ar5. 

BA'RRATRY. / f trom barrator. | Foul prac- 
tice in law. Hudibras. 

BA'RREL. / [ baril, Welſh. ] 

1. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtoppedcloſe. Dr. 
2. A particular meaſure; as, a 6erre/ of beer 
is thirty-fix gallons ; and a barrel of herrings 
contains uſually a thouſand. 


Hale. 


3- Any thing hollow. Digby. 
4. A cylinder. Moxon. 
To BA'RREL. V. a. To put any thing in a 
darrel for prefervation. Spenſer. 
BA'RREL-BELLIED. 2. Having a large 
belly. Dryden. 
BA'RREN. 2. [ bane, Saxon. ] 
1. Not prolitick. Shakſpeare. 
2. Unſruitful ; not fertile; ſterile. Pope. 
3. Not copious; ſcanty. Swift. 


4- Unmeaning ; uninventive; dull. Shak/. 
BA'KRENLY. ad. from barren. ] Unfruitfully. 
BA'RRENNESS. / [ from barren. ] 

1. Want of the power of procreation. Miltan. 

2. Untruittulneſs ; ſterility. | Bacon. 

3. Want of invention. Dryden. 

4. Want of matter; ſcantineſs. Hooker. 

5. In theology, want of ſenſibility. Taylor. 
BA'RRFUL. a. | bar and ul.] Full of ob- 

ſtructions. Shakſpeare. 
BARRICA'DE. FJ. [ barricade, French. ] 


1. A fortification made to keep off an attack. 


2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruftion. Denham. 
To BARRICA'DE. v. a. | barricader, Fr.] 

1. To ſtop up a paſſage. Gay. 

2. To hinder by ſtoppage. Weoodward. 
BARRICA'DO. / [barricada, Spaniſh. } A 


Cowell. 


BAS 


fortification ; a bar. Bacon, 
To B4RRICA'DO. v. a. To fortify; to bar; 
to ſtop up. Clarendon. 


BA'RRIER. / [barriere, French. ] 


1. A barricade ; an entrenchment. Pope, 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place. St. 
3. A ſtop; an obſtruction. Watts. 


4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. Bac. 
s. A boundary; a limit. Pope. 

BA'RRISTER./. [from bar. ] A perſon qualiticd 
to plead cauſcs ; a counſellor at law. Blownr. 

BA'RROW. / [bepepe, Sax. ] Any kind of 
carriage moved by the hand. Gay. 

BA'RROW. / benz, Saxon. ] A hog. 

To BA'RTER. v. n, [barrater, Fr.] To 
trafhck by exchanging one commodity for 
another. Collier. 

To BA'RTER. v. a. To give any thing in 
exchange for ſomething elſe. Prior. 

BA'RTER. / [from the verb.] The act or 
practice of trathcking by exchange. Felton. 

BA'RTERER. / {from barter. ] He that 
traſhcks by exchange of commodities. 

BA'RTERY. /. [from barter. ] Exchange of 
commolities. Camden. ' 

BA'KTRAM. / A plant; pellitory. 

BASE. a. [ bas, French, 
1. Mean; vile; worthleſs. Peatham. 
2. Diſuurgenuous; illiberal z ungenerous. Atrer. 
3. Of low ſtation; of mean account. Dry. 
4. Born out of wedlock ; illegitimate. Shak. 
5. 2 to metals. Without value. Water. 
6. | Applied to ſounds. ] Deep; grave. Bacor. 

BASE-BORN, 4. Born out of wedlock. Gay 

BASE-COURT. / Lower court. Shak/. 

BASE-MINDED. 2. Mean-ſpirited. Camden. 

BASE-VIOL. /. An inſtrument uſed in cen- 


certs tor the baſe ſound. Addiſon. 
BASE. /. [ bas, French.] 

1. The bottom of any thing. Prior. 

2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. Broome. 

3- That part of any ornament which hangs 

down. Sidney. 

4. Stockings. Hudibras. 

5. The place from which racers run. Dryden. 

7. The firing that gives a baſe found. Dryd. 
8. An old ruſtick play. Shakſpeare. 
To BASE. v. a. | bafier, Fr.] To embale; to 

make leſs valuable. | Bacon. 
BA'SELY. ad. [ from baſe. ] 

1. Meanly ; dithonourably. Clarendon. 
2. In baſtardy. Anolles. 
BA'SENESS. /. [ from baſe. ] 

1. Mcanneſs; vileneſs; badneſs. - South. 

2. Vileneſs of metal. Swift, 

3- Baſtardy. 8 woke 

4. Deepneſs of ſound. acon. 


To BASH. v. x. [probably from 64ſ e.] To 
be aſhamed. Spenſer. 
BASHA'W. /. Among the Turks, the viceroy 
of a province. Bacon. 
BA'SHFUL. a. [wverbaeſen, Dutch. ] 
1. Modeſt ; ſhamefaced. Shakſprare. 
2. Vitiouſly modeſt ; ſheepiſh- Sidney. 


BA'SHFULLY. ad. [ from 6a/bful.-] Timo- 
rouſly ; modeſtly, 0 


BA'SHFULNESS. / [ from 4. 
1. Modeſty. . Dryden. 
2. Vitious or ruſtick ſhame. Dryden. 
BA'SIL. / The name of a plant. 
BA'SIL. / The angle to which the edge of a 
Jjoiner's tool is ground away. 
77 The ikin of a ſheep tanned. 
To BA'SIL. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool 
to an angle. w” Moxon. 
' BASI'LICA. V [HD.] The middle vein 
of the arm. wincy. 
BASI'LICAL. 2 3. [from ba/ilica. ] Belonging 
BASI'LICK. 5 tothe baſilica. Sharp. 
'BA'SILICK. /. [ie, Fr. garn. A 
large hall z a magnificent church. 
BASI'LICON,. 4 An ointment, 
called alſo tetrapharmacon. Wiſeman. 
BA'SILISK. / [ bafiliſczr, Latin.] 
1. A kind of ſerpent ; a cockatrice ; ſaid to 
Kill by looking. He is called 44/1, or little 
king, from a comb or creſt on his head. Brown. 
2. A ſpecies of cannon. Bacon. 
BA'SIN. / [4afin, French. ] 
1. A ſmall veſſel to hold water for waſhing, 
or other uſes. on Brown. 
2. A ſmall pond. Spectator. 
3. A part of the ſea encloſed in rocks. Pope. 
4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 
5- A dock for repairing and building ſhips. 
6. Baſins of a balance; the lame with the Icales. 
BA'SIS. / [, Latin. } 
1. The foundation of any thing. Dryden. 
2. The loweſt of the three principal parts of 
a column. Addiſon. 
3. That on which any thing is raiſed, Denb. 
4- The pedeſtal. Sbakfpeare. 
5. The groundwork of any thing. hak/. 
To BASK. v. 4. [ backeren, Dutch.) To warm 
by laying out in the heat. Milton. 
To BASK. v.n. To lie inthe warmth. Dryd. 
BA'SKET. /. [ ed, Welih. } A veliel made 
of twigs, ruſhes, or ſplaters. Dryden. 


BA'SKET-HILT. / A hiit of a weapon ſo . 


made as to contaiu the whole hand. tHad?s. 

BA'SKET-WOMAN. V A woman that plies 
at markets with a baſket. 

BASS. / [by Junius derived from ſome Britiſh 
word lignifving a , perhaps more pro- 
perly %, from the French % e.] A mat 
uſed in churches. Mortimer, 

BASS. 4. [See BASE. ] Grave; deep. 

To BASS. 9. . To found in a deep tone. Shak. 

BASS-RELIEF. / | baſs and relief. } Sculp- 
ture, the figures ot which do not tand out 
from the ground in their ſull proportion. 

BASS-VIO L. Sce Bass-vioi. Dryden. 

BA'SSET. /. [Lat, Fr.] A game at cards. 

BASSORELIFEG. ltal, |SeeBays-atLiizy. 

BA'SSOCK. / A bas; a mat. 

BASSO'N.' J. | &affon, Fr.] A muſical in- 

BASSO ON. b ſtrument of the wind kind, 
blown with a reed. 

BA'STARD. / [54uftarad, Welſh. ] 

1. A perſon born of a woman out of wedlgck. 
2. Any thing ſpurious or falſe, Skhatjpeare. 
3. A kind ef ſweet wine. 


Heere. 


BAT 


BA'STARD. a. | 
1. Begotten cut of wedlock ; illegitimat- £5, 
2. Spurious; fuppotititiousz aduiterate. Temp. 
To BA'STARD. v. a. Jo convict of being a 
baſtard. : | Bac 
To BA'STARDIZE. v. a. | from Safard. 
1. To convict of being a baſtard. 
2. To beget a baſtard. Shakſpeave. 
BA'STAKDLY. ad. | from baffard.] In the 
manner of a baſtard ; ſpuriouſly. Donne. 
BA'STAKDY. /. trom Har. An unlaw- 
ful ftate of birth, which diſables the baſtazd 
from ſucceeding to an inheritance. Taylor. 
To BASTE. v. a. | baſtenner, French. ] 
1. To beat with a ſtick. Hudibras. 
2. To drip butter upon meat on the ſpit. 83. 
1 3. | 6after, Fr.] To ſew lightly. 
ASTINA'DE. 
BASTI V 5 5 . [baftonnade, Fr.] | 
1. The act of beating with a cudgel. Sidney. 
2. A Turkith puniſhment of beating an of- 
fender on the ſoles of his feet. 
To BASTINA'DE. 2 v. a. [from the noun j 
To BASTINA'DO. baſtonner, Fr. | To beuty 
to treat with the Gbaftinadso. Arbutl nos. 
BA'STION. / { bafticn, Fr.] A huge maſs of 
earth, uſually faced with 10ds,. anding out 
from a rampart ; a bulwark. Harris. 
BAT. / | bat, Saxon. ] A heavy ſtick: flale te. 


BAT, J. An animal having the body of 2 


moule, and the wings of a bird; not with 
feathers, but with a fort of kin which is ex · 
tended. It brings forth its young alive, and 
fuckles them. Davies. 


BAT-FOWLING. V from bat and forwl. } 


| Kirdcatching in the nighttime. They light 
torches, and then beat the buſhes z upon 
which the birds, flying to the flames, are 
caught with nets or otherwiſe, Pearham. 


BA'TABLE. a. \ trom ate } Diſputable. Cow. 


BATCH: Y [from dale. 
1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. * 
Mortimer. 
2a. Any quantity of any thing made at once, 
ſo as to have the ſame qualities. Hen Jonſon. 
BATE. / | irom debate. | Strife ; contention. 
T@BATE. v. 4. | contraQted from abate. | 
t. To leſſen any ching; to retrench. Shak. 


2. To fink the price. Locke. 

3. To leſſen a demand. Shakſpeare. 

4. To cut oft ; to take away, Dryden. 
To BATE. v.'#. | 

1. To grow leſs. Sbalſpearr. 

2. Lo remit. Dryden. 
BATE, once the preterit of 5/te. Spenſer. 


BA"TEFUL. a. {irom date aud full: } Con- 
rentious. f Sidecy. 

BA'TEMENT. / Diminution. Mox:n. 

BATH. /. | bad, Saxon. ] , 
I. A bath is either ot hot or cold water, either 
of art or nature. Quincy. 
2, Ouiward heat, applied to the body. I.. 
7. A veilel of hot water, in which another is 
place that requires a ſofter heat than the 
naked tire. Wwivcy. 
4. A fort of Hebrew meaſure, containiug 16. 
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B AW 


ven gallons and four pints, or three pecks 


and three pints. Cale. 
To BATHE. v. a. [ba$1an, Saxon. ] : 
. To waſh, as in a bath. South. 


2. To ſupple or often by the eutward appli- 
cation of warm liquors. Dryden. 
3- To waſh any thing. Dryden. 
To BATHE. v. x. To be in the water. Waller 
BA'TING. prep.. [ from 4ate.] Except. Rowe. 
. BA'TLET. / [from bar.) A ſquare piece of 
wood uſed in beating linen. 
BATO'ON. {[44ton, Fr. formerly ſpeltbaftor.] 
1. A ſtaff or club. Bacon. 
2. A-truncheon or marſhal's ſtaff. 
BA'TTALLOUS. a. ffrom battaille, French.] 
Warlikez witha military appearance. Eairfax. 
BATTA'LIA. / [6attagiia, Ital.] The order 
of battle. Clarendon. 
BATTA LION. / [on, French.] 
1. A diviſion of an army; a troop; a body 
of forces. Pope. 
2. An army : not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
Te BA'TTEN. v. a. : | 
1. To fatten, or make fat. Milton. 
| Philips. 
Garth. 


2. To fertilize. 
To BA'TTEN. v. . Togrow fat. 

BA'TTEN. / A ſcantling of wood. Maxon. 
To BA'TTER. v. a. | battre, to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down ; to ſhatter. Waller. 
2. To wear with beating. Swift. 

3- To wear out with ſervice. Southern. 
BATTER. / = now to batter.) A mixture of 

ſeveral ingredients beaten together. Ming. 
BA TTERER. / from barter. He that batters. 
BATTERV. 75 Batterie, French] 

1. The act of battering. Locke. 

2. The inſtruments with which a town is bat- 

tered ; a line of cannon. South. 

3. The frame, or raiſed work, upon which 

cannons are mounted. 

4. In law, a violent ſtriking of any man. Sh. 
BA'TTISH. 2. [ trom bat. ] Reſembling a bat. 
BA'TTLE/. [ battaille, French. 

1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite 

armies. Shakſpeare. 

2. A body of ſorces. 

3. The main body. Hayward. 
To BATTLE. v. . | battai//er, French. ] To 
- contend in night. rior. 
BA'TTLE-ARRA'Y. /. Array, or order of 

battle, | Addiſon. 
BA'TTLE-AXE. V A weapon in form ot an 

axe; a bill. Carew. 
BA'TTLEDOOR. /. { door and battle.) An 
inſtrument with a round handle and a flat 
blade, uſed to ſtrike a ſhuttlecock.  Lecke. 
BA'TTLEMENT. / | trom &atiie,] A wall 
with embrafures or interſtices. 
 BA'TTY. 2. | from &at. ] Belonging to a bat. Sh. 
 BA'VAROY. T A kind of cloak. Gay. 
A'UBEE. / A half-penny. Bramfton. 
BAVIN. / A ſtick like thoſe bound up in fag- 
gots; a piece of waſte wood, ortimer. 
BA WBLE. /. [ baube//um, barbarous Latin. ] 

A gewgaw ; a trifling piece of finery. Prior. 
BA'WBLING, a. [from 6awd/e.) Trifling ; 


OY 
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Norris. © 


BEA 


contemptible. Shakſpearr. 
BA'WCOCK. F. A fine fellow. Shakſpeare. 
BAWD. / [Bande, old Fr.) A procurer or 


procurels. | 
To BAWD. v. . [from the noun.] To pro- 
cure. Wie; | Swift. 


BA'WDILY. 2 [ from bawdy.] Obſcenely. 
Ed . [from bawdy.] Obſceuo- 
nefs. 
BA'WDRICK. / [See BALD _— A belt. 
bapman, 
BA'WDRY. / 
1. A wicked practice of procuring and bring- 
ing whores and rogues together. Avliffe 
2. Obſcenity. Ben TFonſon. 
BA'WDY. a. [from bawd.} Obſcene ; un- 
, Chaſte. Southern. 
BA'WDYHOUSE. / A houſe where traffick 
is made by wickedneſs and debauchery. Den 
To BAWL. v. n. [le, Latin. ] 
1. To hoot; tocrywith great vehemence. Smith 
2. To cry as a froward child, CZ Efrange. 
To BAWL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. SU. 
BAWREL. /. A kind of hawk. 
BA'WSIN. / A badger. | 
BAY. a. [ badius, Latin. ] A bay horſe is what 
is inclining to a cheſtnut. All 4% horſes 
have black manes. Farrier's Did. 
BAY. / [ aye, Dutch.] An opening into the 
land, where the water is ſhut in on all fides, 
except the entrance. Bacon. 
BAY. J. [ae, French. ] | 
1. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by ene- 
mies. Denham. 
2. Diſtance beyond which no approach could 
be made. Dryden. 
BAY. / In architecture, a term uſed to ſignify 
the magnitude of a building. Bays are from 
fourteen to . feet long. Shakſpeart. 
BAY. / | bawrus, at.] A tree. | 
BAY. / An honorary crown or garland. Pope. 
To BAY. v. n. [ abbajer, French. ] 
1. To bark, as a dog at a thief. Spenſer. 
2. To ſhut in. Sbalſpeare. 
To BAY. v. a. To follow with barking. Shah. 
BAY Sa/t. Salt made of fea water, which re- 
ceives its couſiſtence from the heat of the fun, 
and is fo called from its brown colour, Bacon. 
BAY Window. A window jutting outward. S“. 
BA'YARD. /. [from bay. ] A bay horſe. 
BA'YONET. /. [nee, French. } A ſhort 
ſword fixed at the end of a muſket. 
BDE'LLIUM. . S An aromatick 
gum brought from the Levant. Raleigh. 
To BE. v. x. | 
1. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, 
quality, or accident. Sbalſpeare. 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by 9 the verb 
paſſive is formed. hakſpeare, 
3. To exiſt; to have exiſtence. Dryden. 
4. To have ſomething by appointment or 
rule. Locke. 
BEACH. / The ſhore ; the ſtrand. Milton, 
BE'ACHED. a. { from Scacb.] Expoſed to the 
waves. Shakſpeare. 
BEACH. a. {from beach. Having beaches. S4. 


BEA 


BE'ACON. / [beacon, Saxon. ] 
1. Something raiſed on an eminence, to be 
fired on the approach of an enemy. Gay. 
2. Marks erected to direct navigators. 
BEAD. / [beave, prayer, Saxon. ] 
1. Small balls ſtrung upon a thread, and uſed 
by the Romaniſts to count their m_ Pope. 


2. Little balls worn about the neck for orna- 

ment. Shakfſpeare. 

3. Any globular bodies. Boyle. 
BE'ADLE. /. [ bydel, Saxon, a meſſenger. 


1. A meſſenger or ſervitor belonging to a 
court. Cowell. 
2. A tes in pariſhes. Prior. 
BE'ADROLL. / [from bead and roll.) A 
catalogue of thoſe who are to be mentioned 
at prayers. Bacon. 
BE'ADSMAN. /. { from bead and man. | A man 
employed in praying for another. Spenſer, 
BE'AGLE. /{. [ 5igie, Fr.] A ſmall hound with 
which hares are hunted. . Dryden. 
BEAK. / [ bee, French. ] 
1. The bill or horned mouth of a bird. Milt. 
2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at the 
head of the ancient gallies. Dryden. 
3. Any thing ending in a point like a beak, 
Carew. 
BE'AKED. 2. [from beat.) Having a beak ; 
having the form of a beak. Milton. 
BE'AKER, / [from beat, ] A cup with a 
ſpout in the form of a bird's beak. Pope. 
BEAL. J [Golla, Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 
To BEAL. v. . | from the noun. ] Toripen 
to gather matter, or come to a head, 
BEAM. / (beam, Saxon, a E 
1. The main piece of timber that ſupports 
the houſe. | acon, 
2. Any large and long piece of timber, Dryd. 


3. That part ef a balance, at the ends of 
| which the ſcales are ſuſpended. Wilkins. 
4- The horn of a ſtag. Denham, 


5. The pole of a chariot. Dryden. 
A Cylindrical piece of wood belonging to 
the loom, on which the web is gradually 
rolled as it is wove. Chronicles, 
7. The ray of light emitted from ſome lumi- 
nous body, or received by the eye, Pope. 
To BE'AM. v. n. ¶ from the noun. ] To emit 
rays or beams. Pope. 
BEAM Tree. /. A ſpecies of wildſervice. 
BE'AMY. 2. [from beam. ] 
1. Radiant; ſhining; emitting beams. Smith. 
2. Having the maſſineſs of a beam. Dryden. 
3. Having horns or antlers. Dryden. 
BEAN. F. [ faba, Lat.] The common garden 
bean. e horſe Scan. 
BEAN Caper. /, | fabago, Lat.] A plant. 
To BEAR. v. . pret. bore, or Sare; part. 
bore, or born. [beohan, Saxon. ] 
1. To carry as a burden. | 
a. To convey or carry. Dryden. 
3. Tocarry as a — of authority. Shakſp. 
4. To carry as a mark of diſtiuction. Hae. 
To carry, as in ſhow. Sbalſpeare. 
4 To carry, as in truſt. obn. 
7. To ſupport; to keep from falling. Healer. 


Iſaiah. 


BEA 


8. To keep afloat. Geneſire 
9. To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength. 
Arduthnot. 


10. To carry inthe mind, as love, hate. Dar. 
11. To endure, as pain, without ſinking. P/al. 


12. To ſuffer ; to undergo. Feb. 
13. To permit. Dryden. 
14. To be capable of; to admit. ooter. 
I 8 To produce, as fruit. Pope. 
16. To bring forth, as a child. Genefir. 
17. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. Ad. 
18. To gain; to win. b 
19. To maintain ; to keep up. le. 
20. To ſupport any thing good or bad. Bacon. 
21. To exhibit. ryden. 
22. To be anſwerable for. Dryden. 
23. To ſupply. Dryden. 


24. To be the object of. Sbalſpeare. 
25. To behave. Shat/peare. 
26. To impel ;. to urge. Hayward. 
27. To conduct; to manage. Ber fenſen. 
28, To preſs. Ben 25 
29. To incite ; to animate. ilton. 
30. To bear in hand. To amuſe with falſe 
pretences ; to deceive. 
31. Tv bear off. To carry away. Creech, 
32. To hear out. To ſupport to maintain. SS. 
To BEAR. v. . 


1. To ſuffer in. P * 
2. To be non Dryden. 
3. To be truitful or prolifick. Bacon. 
4 To take effe&t ; to ſucceed,” Guardians 
5. To act in any character. Shakſpeare. 


6. To tend; to be directed to any point. Boyle, 
7. To act as an impellent. Wilkins. 
8. To act upon. Hayward. 
9. To be fituats with reſpeR to other places. 
10. To bear up, To ſtand firm. 
thing. ilton., 
BEAR. / [bepa, Saxon. ] | 
1. A rough ſavage animal. Shakſpeare. 

2. The name of two conſtellations, called the 
2 and Ie er bear : in the tail of the 
Her bear, is the poleſtar. Creech. 
BEAR-BIND. / A ſpecies of bindweed. 
BEAR-FLY. / An inſeR. Bacon. 
BEAR-GARDEN. /. [from bear and garden] 
1. A place in which are kept for ſport. 


Stilling fleet. 


2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. N 
BEAR's-BREECH. / | acanthus.] A plant. 
BEAR's-EAR, or Awric«/a. /. A plant. 
BEAR's-EAR, or Senicle. . A plant. 
BEAR's-FOOT. / A ſpecies of hellebore, 
BEAR's-WORT. / An herd. 
BEARD. / [beapd, Saxon. ] 

1. The hair that grows upon the lips and chin 


Prior. 
2. Beard is uſed for the face. Hudibras, 
3. Beard is uſed tomark age. Locke. 


Sharp prickles growing upon the cars of 
— 5 1 = PL" Efrange. 
5. A barb on an arrow. 
6. The beard of a horſe, is that part which 
bears the _ of the bridle. Farrier's Die, 
2 


Sbakſpeare. 


Broome. 
11. To bear with. To endure an * 
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T#REARD. . a. {from the noun.] . 


1. To take or pluck by the bear Sh Lp. 

2. To oppoſe to the face. Mere. 
BE'ARDED. a. { from S card.] 

1. Having a beard. Dryden. 

2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. ton. 

3- Barbed or jagged. Dryden. 
BE'ARDLESS. 2. [from beard.] 

1. Without a beard. ' Canden. 

2. Youthful. Dryden. 

BE'ARER. /: [from bear. ] a 

1. A carrier of any thing. Swift. 


2. One employed in carrying burdens, Chron. 
3. One who wears any thing. Shatſpeare. 
4- One who carries the body to the grave. 
8. A tree that yields its produce. Boyle. 
6. In architecture.] A poſt or brick wall 
raiſed up between the c 1us 0 2 piece oftimber. 
BEARHERD. / tro u 4% r and berd.] A 
man that rends bears. Shakfpeare. 
BEARING. /. ſ rom b. 
1. Th- tite or place of ary thing with reſpeft 
ro ſomething ee ; afpet; poſition. Pope. 
2. Gritzre ; mien; behaviour. Shat/prave. 
BEARWARD. /. {from Scar and wy” 4 A 
keeper ot bears. Shakſpeare. 
BEAST. /. ice, French.) 
r. An animal, diſtinguiſhed from birds, in- 
ſects, fiſhes, and man. Shal ſycarr. 
2. An irrationalarimal, oppoſed to man. Dr; 2. 
J. A brutal ſavage man. 
BFASTLINESS. F. [from Sraſtl y.] 
lity. | | 
EEASTLY. a. [from 5b-aft. | 
r. Brutal; coutrary to the nature and dignity 
of man. Ben Jan ſor. 
2: Hiring the nature or form of beaſts. Pricy, 
Te BEAT. wv. 4. preter. brat, part. paſl, 
- beat or beaten. | battre, French.) 
. To ftrike ; to knock. Dryden 
2. To puniſh with ſtripes or blows. Locke. 
7. To ftrike an inſtrument of mufick. Shak. 
4 To bruiſe ; to comminute by blows. Frome, 
F. To ſtrike buſhes or ground, or make n mo- 
tion to rouſe game. Prior. 
6. To thraſh corn, Rath. 
7. To mix things by long and frequent agi- 
tation, Boyle. 
$, To barter with engines of war. Ages. 
g. To daſh as water, or bruth as wind, Pope. 
ro. To tread a path. Blackmere. 
17. To 'm:uke 4 path by marking it with 


Brut2- 


Spenſer, 


tracks. L oeke. 
12. To conquer; to ſubdue. Arbuthnet. 
13. To haraſs; to overlabour, Hokrwill. 


14. To lay, or preſs, 
15. To depreſs. Addiſon. 
r6, To drive by violence. Dryden. 
17. To move with fluttering agitation, Dyyd. 
18. 77 bear down. To leflen the price de: 


manded. 4 Dryden. 
19. To beat 1. To attack fuddenly. AJdi/ 
20. To beat the hoof. To walk ; to go on foot. 


7. BEAT. . . | 
1. To move in a pulſa:ory manner. 
2. Te :th as a flood or ftorm, 


Callier. 
Bacen. 


Sfr. 


B E A 
3- To kneck at a door. wdges. 
4. To throb; to b: in agitation. Shat/peare, 


5. To fluduzts; to be in motion. SCA. 

6. To try cifferent ways ; to ſearch. Pepe. 

7. To at vpon with violence. Jonah. 

8. To enforce by repetition, Hooker. 
BEAT. / [from the verb.] 

1. Stroke. | 

2. Manner of ſtriking. Crew. 


PEATEN. participle, from ts beat. 
BE'ATER. /. { from cat. 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. M>x0n. 
2. A perſon much given to blows. A/cham. 
BEATT'FICAL. ? a. Fbeatifers, low Lat.] 
BEATT'FICK. Bliſsful. | Icis uſed only 
of heavenly fruition after death. South. 
BEATT'FICALLY. ad. In ſuch a manner as 
to complete happineſs. Flakewill. 
BEATIFICA'TION. / [from beatifich.} An 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the 
perſon beatified is in heaven, and therefore 
may be reverenced as bleſſed. 
7s BEA'TIFY. v. a. [beatiFen, Lat.] Ts 
make happy; to bleſs with the completion 
of celeſtial enjoyment. | Hammond. 
BEA'TING. /. { from eat. ] Correction; pu- 
niſhment by blows. Ben Tenſcn. 
BEA'TITUDE. , f beatitudo, Latin.) 
t. Bleffednef* ; felicity ; happineſs. Tay. 
2. A declaration of bleſſednefs made by our 
S2viour to particular virtues, 
BEAU. /. [Va, Fr. ] A man of dreſs. Dry. 
BE'AVER. /. [4icwre, French. ] | 
1. An animal, otherwiſe named the cafor, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art in 
dullding his habitation, HRakexvill. 
2. A hat of the beſt kind. Addiſon. 
3. [5awviere, Fr.] The part of a helmet that 
covers the face. Bacon. 
BEAVERED. a. from brawver.] Covered 
with a heaver ; wearing a bearer. Pape. 
BEAUISH. 2. from beau. } Befitting a 
hem ; foppith. 
BEAU”"TEOUS. 4. [from beauty.) Fair; 
clegant in form; beautiful. Prior. 
BEAU"TEOUSLY. ad. {from beauterus.] In 
2 beauteous manner. Taylsr. 
BEAU"TEOUSNESS. / [from Beayreeus.} 
The ſtate of being beauteous. Derne. 
BEAU'TIFUL, 2. Fair; having the qualities 
that conſtitute beauty. Raleigh. 
BEAU'TIFULLY. ad. from beanrifal.] In 
a beautiful manner. oY riow. 
BEAU"TIFULNESS. / Tirom \&rawtifal.] 
The quality of being beauti;ul ; bead. 
To BEAU'TIFY. v. a. [from beauty. ] To 
adorn ; to embelliſh ; to deck. Blackmore. ' 
To BEAU'TIFY. v. . To grow beautiful. Add. 
BEAUTY. / [beaute, French.) 
1. That aſſemblage of graces, or proportion of 
parts, which pleaſes the eye. Ray. 
2. A particular grace or feature. Dryden. 
3. A beautiful perſon. Paradiſe L. 


To BEAU'TY. v. «. 'from the nous. to 
adorn ; to beantify : not in uſe. 
1 . 


Shakfp. 


BED 


BEAU'TY.SPOT. / [ from dbeawry and ft.] 
A ſpot placed to heighten ſome beauty. Grew, 
BECAFTI'CO. / [g, Spaniſh. } A bird 
like a nightiugaie ; 4 Hgpecker. Pope. 
To BECA'LM. v. 4. from calm.] 


t. To still the elements. Dryden. 
2. Tokcep a ſhip from motion. Locke. 
3. To quiet the mind. Philips. 


BLCA'ME. The preterit of become. 

BECA'USE. compune?. | ram by and carfe. ] 
For this reaſon that ; on this account that; 
tor this cauſe tha. LA. 

Te BECMANCE. v. x. | from be aud chance. | 
To befall; to happen to. Slalſpcare. 

BE'CHiCKS, /. [E:iza.] Medicines proper 
tor reh-16g coughs, 

To BECK. v. . | beacn, Sax. dec. Fr. head.] 

' To make a fign with the kead. 

' To BECK. . a. Te call or guide, as by a 
motion of the head. Shatfþpe are. 

BECK, /. (trom the verb.] 

1. A tigu with the head; a nod. Milter. 
2. A nod of command. Pope. 

7 BE'CKON., v. x. Lo mike a ſign. Addijor. 

Tos BECLI'P. . 4. {of be cly>pan, Sax. ] To 
embrace. . K. 

Ty BECO ME, 7. a. pret. J became; comp. 
pre!. I bawe ber. \ trom Ly and come. | 
1. Lo enter into ſome ſtate or condition, by 2 
change from lome other. Cent. 
2. To becoime . To be the fate ol; to be 
the end of. Raleigs. 

To DECO'ME. v. 8. [ from be or by, and 
cx Emen, Sax. to pleaſe. ] 

1. To appear in a manner ſuitable to ſome- 
thing. Dryden. 
2. To be ſuitable ts the perſon; to befit. $5. 

BECO'MING. part. 4. — become.) That 
pleaſes by an elegant propriety; graceful. Suc l/. 

BECO MIN G. / [trem become. Ornament: 
not in ule. Shatſpeare. 

BECO'MINCLY. ad. After a becoming or 
proper manner. 

BECO'MINGNESS. / [ from becoming. ] De- 
cency z elegant congruity z propriety. Grew. 

BED. /. [bed, Sax. 
1. Something to licep on. 
2. Lodging. Shakſpeare. 
3. Marriage. Clarendor, 
4. Bank of earth raiſcd in a garden. Hacer. 
5 The channel eta river, or any hollow, Ag. 
6. The place where any thing is generated, 


Raccn. 


or repoſited. Addiſon. 
7. A layer; a ſtratum. Burnet. 


8. To bring te hfo. To deliver of a child. 
9. To make the Bun. To put the bed in order 
after it has been uled. 
To BED. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To go to bed with, 
2. To place in bed. 
3. To make partaker of the bed. Bacoy. 
4. To ſow, or plant in earth. Mrtimer. 
g. To lay in a place ot reſt, or ſecurity. une. 
6. To lay in order ; to ſtratify. Shakſpeare. 
To BED. v. x. To cohabit. Wiſeman. 
To BEDA'BBLE. v. a. | from dabb/e.} To 


Shat ſpeare. 


Bacon. 


BED 


wet; to beſprinkle. Shalſpeære. 
To BEDA'GGLE. v. a. [from dagg/e. } To 

be mite 7 to bedraggle 

To BEDA'SH. v. a. To deſpatter. Sap. 

To EEDA'UB. v. a. To belmear-. Sbai/p. 

Jo bEDA'ZZLE. v a. To make the fight 
dim by too much luſtre. Shakſpearc. 

BE'DCHAMBER. /. The chamber appropri- 
ace] to reſt. Clarendon. 

b! DCLOTHES. / Coverlzts ſpread over a 
bed. . Shatfpeare. 

BE'DDER. . \ from Sci.] The ucther» 

BEBE"'TTER. one of an oil mill, 

BE'DDING. / [frem bed. } The materiale 
of a bed. DOryder. 

To BED E' CR. v. a. [ from deck. ] To deck; 
to adorn ; to grace. Narri. 

BE'DEHOUSE. V from be de, Sn. a praye, 
and G2afe. } A hotpitai or alnthouſe, 

To BEDE'V. v. a. [irom d&-w.} To moiſten 
gently, as with the tail oi dew. Shakſprare. 

BE'DFELLOW. / [| trozr bed and felicw. 
Oue that lies in th: ſawe bed. Shakfpeare, 

To BEDUGHT. v. a. firom dight.} To 
:loru; to dreſs ;. to let or. 43- 

To BEDUM. v. 3. [from dim. } To obſcurr ; 
to cloud; to daxken. Shakſfearr. 

To BEDI'ZEN. v. a. | from dizen.) To det, 
out : a low word. 

BE'DLAM. / { corrupted from Bethlehem, 
the name ot a reiigious houle ia Loudon, cou- 
verted afterward into a botpital tor the mad. ] 
1. A madhoule. 

2. A madman. }- Shakſpeare. 
BE'DLANMIL &. P:1on to a madhoute. 5. 
BE'DLAMITE. / | trom . A.] A mad- 

man. Lewis, 

BE'DMAKER. / {ſtrom bed and Natter. ] A 


perſon in the univerſities, whote office it is to 


make the heds. SpeAator. 
BE'DMATE. /. A bedſallow. Shakſprare. 
BE'D MOULDING. : J. [trom bed 
BE'DDING MOULDING, and mend. 


A particular moulding. Puilder's Dies. 
BE*DPOST. /. | from bed and p.] The poſt 
at the corner ot the bed, Which tupports the 
Canopy. Wiſeman. 
BE'DF KESSER. / Aheavy lazy fellow, Shak. 
To BEDRA'GGCLE. v. 4. To toil clothes, by 
letting hem reach thedirtia walking. Swife. 
To BEDRE'NCH. v. a. from be and dreneb 
To drench ; to loak. Sbakſpeare, 
BE'DRID. a. \ from bed and ride. } Confined 
to the bed by age or ficknefs. Shakſpeare. 
BE'DRITE. J. The privilege of the married 
bed. Shak/peare. 


To BEDKOPP. v. a. Lu be and drep.] To 


beiprinkle ; to mark a3 with drops. Pope. 
BE'DSTEAD. / trom bc and fead. ] the 
frame on which the bed is placed. Swift. 
BE'DSTRAW. /. The ſtraw laid under a bed 
to m1ke it fotr. Bacon. 
BEDSWE'KVER, /. One that is falſe to the 
bed. Shakſpeare. 
BE'DTIME./F/. Th: hour of reſt; fleeping time. 
| | Mues. 


| 
| 
| 


& 


'BEF 


Te BEDU'NG. v. a. To cover, of manure with 


dung. 
To BEDVU'ST. v. a. To ſprinkle with duft. 
BE'DWARD. ad. [ from bed and ward. ] To- 
ward bel. Shakjpeare. 
To BEDWA'RF. v. a. [from be and dwarf. } 
To make little ; to hinder in growth. Donne. 
BE'DWORK. /. [from bed and wert.] Work 
rformed without toil of the hands. Shak/. 


| B 5-£ (hon. Saxon. ] 


e animal that makes honey. Locke, 
2. An induftrious and careful perſon. 
BEE-EATE «. /. [from bee and ear. ] A bird 
that feeds upon bees. 


BEE-FLOWER. / [from Lee and fower.] A 


ſpecies of foolſtones. Miller. 
BEE-GARDEN / A place to ſet hives of bees 
in; an apiary. . Mortimer. 
BEE-HIVE. / The caſe or box in which bees 
are kept. 
BEE-MASTER, / One that keeps bees. Mort. 
BEECH. / [dece, or boc, Sax. ] A tree that 
bears maſt. Dryden. 
BEECHEN. a. ¶bucene, Saxon. ] - Contiſting 
ol the wood of the beech. 
BEEF. / [zuf, French.] | 
I, The ficſh of black-cattle prepared for 
food. : Swift. 
2. An ox, bull, or cow. In this ſenſe it has 
the plural beeves. | Raleigh. 
BEEF. a. Conſiſting ofthe fleſh of black-cattle. 
BEEF-EATER. /. A yeoman of the guard. 
BEEN. [beon, Saxon.] The participle pre- 
terit of To BE. : 
BEER. / [ir, Welſh.] Liquor made of malt 


and hops. Bacon. 


BEET. /. [bera, Lat.] The name of a plant. 


BE'E'TLE. , \byrel, Saxon. 
1. An inle& diſtinguiſned by having hard 
caſes or ſheaths, under which he folds: his 
wings. Shatkſpeare. 
2. A heavy mallet. Stilling fleet. 


To BE'ETLE. v. . To jut out. Shak ſpeare. 
BEETLEBRO'WED. 2. Having prominent 


brows. Swift. 
BEETLEHE'ADED. a. Loggerheaded ; hav- 
ing a ſtupid head. Shakſpeare. 


BE'ETLESTOCK.F/. Thehandleof a beetle. Sh. 

BE'ETRAVE. 4 

BE'ETRADISH. J AP 

BEEVES. /. [the plural of beef] Black-cat- 
I 


tle; oxen. 


| lton. + a 
To BEFA'LL. v. ». It Sell, it bath befallen. 


1. To happen to. Addiſon. 
2. To happen; to come to paſs, Milton. 
To BEFTI'T. v 4. To ſuit; to become. Milt. 


- ToBEFOO'L. v. @. To infatuate : to fool ; to 


make ſooliſh. South, 
BEFU'RE. prep. ¶ biponan, Saxon. 


1. Further onward in place. 


3. Ia the preſence of. Dryden. 
4 Ia ſight of. Shakſpeare. 
Under the cognizance of. rydey. 
Ia the power of. Dryden. 


7. By the impulſe of ſomething behind, $5, 


Dryden. 


BEG 


$. Preceding in time. Dryden. 
9. In preference to. Hooker. 
Io. Prior to. 
11. Superiour to. 
BEFORE. ad. - 


1. Sooner than ; earlier in time. Milton. 


2. In time paſt, Dryden. 
3. In ſome time lately paſt. Hale. 
4- Previouſly to.  - Swift. 
To this time; hitherto. Dryden. 
Already. Dryden. 
7. Further onward in place. Shakſpeare. 


BEFO'REHAND. ad. 
I. In a ſtate of anticipation, or preoccupa- 
tion, Addiſon. 
2. Previouſly ; by way of preparation. Hooker, 
3. Antecedently ; aforetime. Atterbury. 
4. In a ſtate of accumulation, or fo as that 
more has been received than expended. Bacon. 

1 57 At firſt ; before any thing is done. L' Er. 

BEFO'RETIME. ad. Formerly. 1 Sam, 

To BEFO'RTUNE. v. a. To betide. Shak/. 

To BEFO'UL. v. a. To make foul ; to ſoil. 

To BEFRI'END. v. a. To fayour ; to be kind 
to ; to countenance. Pope. 

To BEFRI'NGE. v. 2. To decorate, as with 

1 BIG. beggeren, German.] To li 
9 V. . 7 . d Ive 

upon alms. C Like. 

To BEG. v. a. 

1. To aſk ; to ſeek by petition. Young. 
2. To take any thing for granted. Barnet. 
To BEGE'T. v. a. I begot, or begat ; I have 


begotten, or begot. beer dan, my 

1. To generate ; to procreate, aiah, 
2. To produce, as effects. Shakſpeare. 
3- To produce, as accidents. Denbam. 


BEGE'T TER. / ¶ from beget.] He that pro- 


creates, or ts ; the father. Locke. 
BE'GGAR. ry beg ; properly begger. ] 
1. One who lives upon alms. Broc me. 

2. A petitioner. Dryden. 
3. One who aſſumes what he does not prove. 
Tillotſon. 


To BE'GGAR. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverith. Gra. 
2. To deprive. ' Shabſpeare. 
To exhauſt. Shakſpeare. 
BE'GGARLINESS. / [from beggarly. } The 
Rate of being beggarly; meannels ; poverty. 
BE'GGARLY. a. [from &eggar.} Mean; 
r; indigent. Sort. 
BE'GGARLY. ad. {from beggar. ] Meanly ; 
deſpicably ; indigently. Hooker. 
BE'GGARY. / | from beggar. ] Indigence ; 
poverty in the utmoſt degree. Swift. 
To BEGIN. v. . I began, or begun, I have 
begun. [bezinnan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To enter upon ſomething new. Cowley. 
2. To commence any action or ſtate. Prior. 
3. To enter upon exiſtence. Dryden. 
4 To have its original. 75 
To take riſe ; to commence. Dryer. 
To come into act. Dryden. 

To BEGIN. v. 2. 


1. To do the firſt act of any thing. Fope. 


B E II 


2. To trace from any thing, as the firſt 
ground, | Locke. 
3 Tobegin with. To enter upon. Gov. of Ton. 
BEGI'NNER. / ¶ from begin. ] 
1. He that gives the firſt cauſe, or original, 
to any thing. Heooktr, 
2. An unexperienced attempter. Hooker. 
BEGI'NNING. /. ¶ from begin. ] 
1. The firſt original, or cauſe. Swift. 
2. Theentrance into act, or being. Denbam. 
3- The ſtate in which any thing firſt is. _ 
4. The rudiments, or firſt grounds. Locke 
5. The firſt part of any thing. Broome. 
To BEGVRD. v. a. I &egirt, or begirded ; I 


have begirt. 
1. To bind with agirdle. 
2. To ſurround ; to cucircle. Prior. 


& To ſhut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer. Car. 
BE'GLERBEG. /. [Turkiſh, ] The chief go- 
vernour of a province among the Turks. 
To BEGNA'W. v. 4. | from be _— —_—]} 
To bite 3 to cat away. Shakſpeare. 
BEGO'NE. interje#. Go away; hence ; haſte 
away. Addiſon. 
BEGO'T, The particip. paſſive ot the 
BEGO-T'rEN. — beget. 
To BEGRE'AS 
fat matter, ; 
To BEGRI'ME v. a. To ſoil with dirt deep 
impreſſed. Shatſpeare. 
To BEGU'ILE. v. 8. ¶ from be and guile. } 
1. To impoſe upon ; todelude. South. 
2. Todeceive ; to evade. Shakſpeare. 
3. Todeceive pleafingly; to amuſe. Davies. 
BEGU'N. The participle paſſive of begrw. 
BEHA'LF. / [trom Lebe, profit. ] 
1. Favour ; cauſe favoured. Clarendon. 
2. Vindication ; ſupport. Addiſon. 
To BEHA'VE. v. a. To carry; to conduct. Arr. 
0 BEHA!VE. v.. To act; to conduct one's elf. 
BEHA'VIOUR. / from behave. ] 
1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf. Sidney. 
2. External appearance. Sidney. 
3. Geſture ; manner of action. Hooker. 
4 Elegance of manners ; gracefulneſs. Bac, 
5. Conduct ; general practice ; courſe of lite, 
Lecke. 
6. To Le upon one's bebaviour. A familiar 
phraſe, noting ſuch a ſtate as requires great 
caution. "L'Efran e. 
To BEHE'AD, v. . * Le and bad.] To 
kill by cutting off the head. Clarendon. 
BEHE'LD. The participle paſſive of 6ebeld. 
_ BE'HEMOTH. / The elephant. Calmet. 
_ BE'HEN. } J. Valerian root. Alſo a fruit re- 
BEN. ſembling the tamariſk, 
BEHE'ST. / [ heyt, Sax. ] Command ; pre- 
' cept ; mandate. Fairfax. 
To BEHI'GHT. v. 4. pret. et, part. be- 
hight. { from hatan, Saxon. ] Obſolete, 


1. To promiſe, Spenſer. 

2. To entruſt ; to commit. Spenſer. 
BEHI'ND. prep. [ tyndan, Saxon. | 

1. At the back of another, . Kinolles. 


2. On the back part. Mark. 
3. Toward the back. Judęet. 


5. a. To ſoil or daub wick 


BEL 


4- Following another. 


thing elſe. Shakſpeare. 
6. Remaining after the death ot thote to 
whom it belonged. Pape. 
7. At a diſtance trom ſomething going be- 
fore. 2 
8. Inferiour to another. er. 


9. On the other fide of ſomething. Dryden. 


BEHI'ND. ad. Out of Gght; not yet pro- 
duced to view; remaining. Locke. 


BEHI'NDHAND. ad. { from behindand band. | 


1. In a ſtate in which rent or profit, or any - 


advantage, is anticipated. Locke. 
2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to {or- 
wardnels. Spefator. 


To BEHO'LD. v. 2. I beheld, I have beheld, 
or beholden. [ be healdan, Saxon. ] To view; 
to fee ; to look upon. Dryden. 

BEHO'LD. interje&. See; lo. iltom. 


BEHO'LDEN. pare. a. [ gebouden, Dutch. 


Obliged ; bound in gratitude. Shakſprare. 
BEHO'LDER "4 [ from ebd.] Spectator. Aut. 
BEHO'LDING. 3. Beholden. 
BEHO'LDING. / Obligation. Carew. 
BEHO'LDINGNESS. /. [from beho/ding, 

miſtaken for bebo/den. e ſtate of being 

Do 


nee 


obliged. . 
BEHO'OF. / from behbcove.] Profit; advan- 


tage. | Locke, : 
To BEHO'OVE. v. =. [behopan, Saxon. - 
Hooker 


To be fit; to be meet. er. 
BEHO'OVEFUL. . {from 4ehoof.} Uſeful ; 
rofitable ; advatitageous. larendon. 
BEHO'OVEFULLY. ad. ¶ from beboovefud. ] 
Profitably ; uſefully. 
To BEHO'WL. v. 4. To how! at. 
BE'ING. / | from be. | 
1. Exiſtence : oppoled to zonentity. Davies. 


Shatkſp. 


2. A particular ſtate or condition. hs 2 


3- The perſon exiſting. 
BEING. conjun@. | trom be. ] Since. - 
To BELA'BOUR, v a. | trom be and /abour.] 
To beat ; to thump. Swift. 
BE'LAMIE. /. [be/amie, Fr.] A friend ; an 
intimate: out of ule. Spenſer. 
BE'LAMOUR. /. [Cel emour, Fr.] A gal- 
lant ; a paramour : obſolete. 
BELA'TED. @ [rom be and are.] Benighted ; 
out of doors late at night. 
To BELA'Y. v. a. | 
1. To block up; to ſtop the paſlage. den. 
2. To place in ambuſh. — 
3. To bel/ay a rope. To ſplice; to mend a 
rope by laying one end over another. 
To BELCH. v. . [bealcan, Saxon. 
1. To eject the wind from the ſtomach. Ars. 
2. To iſſue out, as by eructation. Dryden. 
To BELCH. v. a, To throw out from the ſto- 


mach, or any hollow place. Pope, 


BELCH. / [ trom the verb.] 
1. The act of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. 
BE'LDAM. / [ belle dame, r.] 
1. An old woman. 


2. A hag. 


o 


| Samuel. 
5. Remaining after the departure of lome-. / 


S penſer. . 


Spenſer. + 
Milton.” 


\ 


BEL 
ToBELF'AGUER. v. a. [ Lelegoeren, Dutch. ] 
To deſiege 3 to block up a place. Dryden. 
BELE'AGUERER. /. [ trom beleaguer. | One 
that betieges a place. 
BELEMNI'TES. . [from NM, a dart. ] 
Arrowhead, or finger-ſtone. 
BEL. FLOW ER. /. A plant. 
BEL FO“ UNDER. / | trom 4c and fornd. ] He 
whoſe trade it is to found or caſt belle. Fccow. 
BE'LFRY. 7. [befroy, Fr. a tower.] The 
place where the bells are rung. Gay, 
BELGA'RD. / [elle egard, French. ] A ſoſt 
glance : out of uſe. Spenſer. 
ToBELTE. v. a. [from he and lic.] 
1. To countericit; to feign ; to mimick. Dry. 
2. To give the lic to; to charge with i2'l2- 
hood , D * den. 
3. To calumniste. Shakſpeare. 
. To give a falſe repreſentation ot any thing. 


| Dex. 

SELI'“EF. / [irom belirve. } 
7. Credit given to ſomething, which we 
know not ot ourſelves. Walton. 
2. The theological virtue of faith ; firm con- 
fidence of the truths of religion. Hic ler. 
3 Religion ; the body of tenets held by the 


rote ſſars of faith. coder. 
4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. Ten ple. 
5. The thing believed. Bacor. 


vb. Creed; 2 form containing articles 0: 121th, 
BELVEVABLE. g. { from /c/ieve. | Credible. 
Te BELYEVE. v. &. [beij pan, Saxon. 

1. To credit upon the authority of another. 


I} 2 . 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of any 
one. £E xoaus. 


Te BELVEVE. v. , | 
1. To have a firm perſpaſion of any thing. 
6 Ni rs. 
2. To exerciſe the theelogical virtue of faith. 


SLeftfpeare. 
BELTEVER. /. [from Leljeue. 


1. He that believes, or gives credit. laadber. 


2. A -roſeffor of chrijtianity. | Elzoker. 
BELVEVINGLY. ad..| trom 7s Zelicve. ] At- 
ter a believing manner. 
BELI'KE. 4d. [ from /ifr, as Ly likelihoed. ] 
Probably; likely; perhaps. Raleigh. 
BELI “VE. ad. [blave, Saxon. } Speeaity ; 
| quickly : out ot uſe.” Sperfe r. 
BELT. / bel, Saxon. ] | 
1. A vellel, or hollow body of caſt metal, 
lormcd to make a noiſe by the act of ſome 
inſtrument ſtriking againſt it. Halder. 
2. It is uſed tor any thing in the form of a 
bell, as the cups of tiowers. Shakjpeare, 
3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal perigratcd, 
and containing in it a ſolid ball; which, 
when it is ſhaken, by bounding agaiult the 
tides, gives a ſound. Shakſprare. 
4. To bear the bell. To be the firtt. 


Ts BELL. v. 1. | from the noun. ] To grew in 


the form of a bell. Mortimer. 
BELL-FASHIONED. a2. [from leil and fa. 
iar. Having the form ot a bell. Morrimer, 


BELLE. / [ beau, belle, Fr. JA young lady. Pepe 


BEL 


BELLES LETTRES. / Fr.] Polite litera- 
ture. . Tatler. 
BE'LLIBONE. / [ Ze!le & Lenne, Fr.) A wo- 
man excelling both in beauty and goodneſs : 


not in uſe. penſer. 
BELLITGERANT. a. [belliger, Lat.] 
BELLFGEROUS, ; Waging war. 
To BE'LLOW. v. x. [bellan, Saxon. ] 


1. To make a noiſe as a bull. Dryden. 
2. To make any violent outery. Shakſpeare, 
3. To vociferate ; to clamour. atter. 
4. To roar as the ſea or the wind. Dryden. 

BE'LT.OV'S, /. bing, Sax. ] The inſtrument 
uſed to blow the fire. Sidney. 
BE'LLUINE. 2. | Lelluinus, Lat.] Beaſtly; 
bruta!. Atterbury. 
BE'LLY. / [ Balg. Dutch. ] | 
1. That pait of the human body which 
reaches from the breaſt to the thighs, con- 
taiging the bowels, Shakſpeare. 
2. The womb. | Congreve, 
That part of a man which requires food. 
Hayward. 
The part of any thing that ſwells out into 
arge capacity. Bacox, 
Any place in which ſomething is encloſed. 
Jenab. 
To BY'LLY. v. . To ſwell into a larger capa- 
city ; to hang out; to bulge out. Creech, 
BE LLYACHE. /. | from felly and ache. ] The 
colick. 8 
BE'LLYBOUND. 3. Coſtive. 
BELLY-FRETTING. /. [Wich farriers. ] 
The chafing of a hor!?'s belly with the ſore- 
ire. 
BE'LLYFUL. / [from Belly and full.) At 
much fo24 es fills the belly. 
BE'LLYGOD. / [from Felly and ged.] A 
gluttön. Hakewill, 
BE'LLY-TIMBER. / Food. Priar. 
BEL MAN. /. ¶trom geil and man. ] He whoſe 
buſineſs it is to proc laim any thing in towns, 
and to gain attenuion by ringing his bell. Su · t. 
BE'LMETAL. / [tren bell and metal.] The 
metal of which beils arc made, being a mixture 
of tive parts copper and one of pewter. New, 
To BELO'CK. v. a. To faſten. Shakjpeare. 
BE'LOMANCY, / | trom ANS. and wayrtia. | 
Divination by arrows. Erown. 
Ti BELONG. . . | Ee/angen, Dutch. |] 
1. To be the property ot. Ruth, 
2. To be the province or buſineſs of, He. 
3. To adhere, or be at pendent to. Luke. 
4. To have relation to. Samuel. 
5. To be the quality or attribute of. CIcyne. 
6. To be referred to. Corinthians. 
BELO'VED. a. Loved ; Gear. Milten. 
BELOW. prep. [irom Je and /ow. ] 


WH 


ww MA. 


1. Under in place; not fo high, Sha#k/p, 

2. Inferiour in dignity. Addiſon. 

3. Inferiour in excellence. Felton. 

4. Unworthy of; uabefitting. Dryden. 
BELOW. ad. 

1. In the lower place. Dryden. 


2, On carth, in 6ppoſition to bearer. Frith, 
3. In hell; in che region of the dead. Ticked. 


BEN 
Toe BELO'WT. v. a. [from be and let. ] To 
treat with opprobrious language. Camden. 
BELSWA'GGER. V A whoremaſter. Dryden, 
BELT. / [belr, St.] A girdle; a cincture 
ia which a ſword is hung. South, 
BELWE'THER. /, {from bel! and wether. ] 
A ſheep which leads the flock with a bell on 
bis neck, Whence e bear the bell. f:wwel. 
To BEMA'D. v. a. To make mad. Sap. 
To BEMI'RE. v. 4. {from be and mire. | To 


Crag or incumber iu the mire. Swift, 
Te BEMO AN. +, a. [from te man.] To 
lament ; to bewail. Ada . 


BEMO'ANEKR. A [from the verb. ] A la- 
menter ; the perivun that laments. 

To BEMU'CK. v. a. To treat with mocks. $5, 

To BEMOVIL. v. a. firom Se, and mit, from 
moviller, Fr.] To bedrabble; to bemire. Sa. 


Tos BEMO'NS TER. , a. To make monſtrous. 


Shakſpeare. 


PEMU'SED. . Overcome with muſing. Pope. 
BENCH. / [benc, Saxon. ] 


1. A eat, longer than a e. Dryden. 


2. A ſcat of juſtice. Sbalſpcare. 

3. Tae perſons fitting on a bench, Dryden. 
7o BENCH, v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To furniſh wich benches, Dryden. 

2. To ſeat upon a bench. Shakſpeare. 
PEZNCHER. . Iirom bench.] Thoſe geutie- 

men of the inns of court are called bexcpers, 

who have been readers, Alaunt. 
To BEND. v. a. pret. and part. paſſ. ended or 

bent. bendan, Saxon. ] | 

1. To make erocked ; to crook. Dryden. 


2. To direct to a certain point, AFatrfax. 


3. To apply to a certain purpoſe. Fioter. 

J. To put aoy thing in onder tor uſe. . L Hr. 

5. To incline. Fete. 

6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſive. 

7. Toe bend the brow. Lo knit the brow, Camd. 
Ts BEND. v. x. 

1. To be incurvated. 


2. To lean or jut over. Shakſpeare. 

3. To r:fo!ve; to determine. Acdiſer. 

4. To be ſubmillive ; to bow. . 
BEND. / [froin the verb. ] 

1. Flexurc ; incurvation. Shalſpeare. 


2. The crooked timbers which make the ribs 

or ſides of a ſhip. Skinner, 
BE'NDABLE. 2. [from bend. ] That may be 

incurvated z that may be inc iued. 

BE'NDER. / [trom t end. 

1. The perion who bends, 
2. The inftrument with which any thing is 
bent. Wilkins. 

BE'NDWITH. / An herb. 

BENE'APED. 4. | from zeap.] A ſhip is ſaid 
to be beneaped, when the water docs not flow 
high enough to bring her off the ground. 

BENE'ATH. prep. [beneod, Saxon. | 


1. Under; lower in place. Prior. 
2. Under, as overborn 'or overwhelmed by 
lome preſſure, Dryden, 


3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. Lo. 
4. Unworthy of; unbeſeeming. Atterbury. 
BENE'ATH. «ad. | 


BEN 


1. In a lower place; under. Amo. 


2. Below, 25 oppoled to Hauen. Exodus. 
BE'NEDICT. a. [bexedifus, Lat.] Having 
mild and ſalubrious qualities. Bacon. 
BENEDT'CTION. / [SeneEio, Lat.] 
1. Bleſſing; a decretory pronunciation of 
happineſs. Milton. 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. Bac. 
3. Acknowledgments for ble{ings received. Re. 
4- The torm of inſtituting aa abbot. Ayliffe.- 
PENEFA'CTION. /. [ from benefacio, Lai. ] 
1. The aft of conterring a benefit. 
2. The benefit conferred, Atterbury. 
BENEFA'CTOR. |. f irom berefacio, Latin. } 


Ile that confers a benefit. Milton. 


BENEVFA'CTRESS. /. ſtrom benefaGor.] A 
woman who conters a benefit. 

BE'NEFICE. FL. [ from benim, Lat.] Ad- 
vantage conferred on another. This word is ge- 
nerally taken tor all ecclefiaſtical livings. Dry. 

BE'NEFICED. a. [ from denefice.] Polſeſled 


of a benefice. 2 
NE FICEN CE. V [from beneficent.] Ac- 
tive good neſs. Dryden. 
BENE FICENT. 4. {from bencſcus, Latig.] 
Nind; doing gool. le. 


BENEFI'CIAL. a. [from benefictum, Lat.] 
1. Advantagcous ; coaterring benefits ; pro- 
fitable ; uſctul. Tillot/or- 
2. Helpful ; medicinal. Arbuthnet. 

BENZFI'CIALLY, ad. [from Geneficial.] 
Advantageouſly ; helptully. 

BENEFI'CIALNESS. /. [from beneficial. ] 
Uſefulacfs ; protic. Hale. 

BENEFI'CIAKY. «. [from une Holding 
ſomething in ſubordination to another. Bac. 

BENLEI'CILAKY. /. He chat is ia poſſeſſion 
ot a benetice, Aylife. 

EENEFIT. V [beneficium, Lat.] 

1. A kindneſs; a tavour conferred. Milton. 
2. Advantage; profit ; uſe. IWiſdom. 
3. | In law.] Zenefit of clerg y is, that a man 
being found guilty ot luch felony as this Sene- 
fit is granted for, is durnt in the hand, and ſet 
tree, it the ordinary 's commithoner, ſtanding 
by, do lay, Legit wt clericus. Cowell. 

To BE'NEFIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To do 
good to; to advantage. Aroutbrot. 

To BE'NEFIT. v. x. To gaia advantage. Milt. 

BENE'MPT. a. Named, marked out. Sper. 

7 BENE'T, , a. I {rom net. | To enſnare. $59. 

BENE'VOLENCE. /. [ benevolentia, Latin. ] 
1. Diſpokition to do good; Kindneſs. Pope. 
2. The good done z the charity given. 
3. A Kind of tax. Bacon. 

BENE'VOLENT. a. [benevolens, Lat.] Kiud; 
having good-will. Pope. 

BENE'VOLENTNESS. / Benevolence. 

BE'NJAMIN. / The name of a tree; and 
alſo of a gum. See BExX401N. 

To BENT'GHT. 2. 4. | from night.] 

1. To involve in darknels ; to darken. Boyle. 
2. To ſurpriſe with the coming oa of night. 

. Sidney. 
3. To debar from intellectual light; to cloud 
wich iznorance. Don. 


B E R 

PENT'GN. 2. fherignur, Lat.] 

1. Kind ; generous; liberal. Milton. 

2. Wholeſome ; not malignant. Arbuthror. 
BENT'GN Diſeaſe, is when all the uſual ſymp- 
_ toms appear favourably. wincy. 
1 [from benign] 

1, Graciouſnels ; goodnels. South. 

4. Actual — 1 

. Salubrity ; wholeſome quality. iſeman. 

ENI C NI. ad. [from beige] - 4 
_ ably; Kindly; graciouſly. Waller. 

BE'NISON. / U 


benir, Fr. to bleſs.] Bleſſing; 
denediction. Milton, 
BE'NNET. / An herb. : 
BENT. / from the verb to bend. ] 
1. The ſtate of being bent. Walton, 
2, Degree of flexure. Wilkins. 


3. Declivity. Dryden. 
4 Utmoſt power. Shakſpeare. 

. Application of the mind. Locke. 
4 Inclination ; diſpoſition toward ſomething, 


Mil tan. 

2 Determination ; fixed purpoſe. 
Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition. Dryd. 

9. Tendency ; flexion. Locke. 
10. A ſpecies of graſs. Bacon. 
BE'NTING Tine. from bent. ] The time when 
pigeons feed on bents before peas are ripe. Dryd. 
To BENU M. v. — Saxen.] _ 
1. To make torpid. Fairfax. 

. 2. To ſtupify. Dryden. 
BENZO'IN. / A medicinal kind of refin im- 
ported from the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly call- 
ed benjamin. It is procured by making an 
inciſion in a tree, whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the lemon- tree. Boyle. 
To BEPAINT. v. a. [from Pegg To cover 
with paint. x hakſpeare. 
To BEPI'NCH. v. a. | from pinch.] To mark 


with pinches. Chapman. 
To BEPT'SS, 2. a. [from /.] To wet with 
urine. Derham. 


To BEQUE'ATH. v. a. [cyið, Saxon, a will.) 
To leave by will to another. Sidney. 
 BEQUE'ST. / Something left by will. Haze. 
To BERA'TTLE. v. 4. | from rat?/e.]. To fill 
with noife. Shakſpeare. 
BE'RBERRY. V [berteris.] Aberry of a ſharp 
taſte, uſed for pickles. ; Bacon. 
Toa BERF'AVE. v. x. pret. bereaved or bereft ; 
part. paſt. bereft. be neopian, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſtrip ef; to deprive of, Bentley. 
2. To take away from. Shatſpeare. 
BERG. See Bux xow. 
BE'RGAMOT. F. [bergamette, Fr.] 
1. A fort of pear. 
2. A ſort of eflence, or perfume, drawn from 
a fruit produced by ingrafting a lemon-tree 
on 2 bergamot pear ſtoc k. 
3. A ſort of ſcented ſauff. 
To BERHYME. v. a. {from rat], To 
mention in rhyme, or verſes. L 
BERLIN. / A coach of a particular form. K. 
To BERO B. v. a. [from 70b.] To rob; to 
. Plunder. - Spenſer. 


BE'RRY. I Denis, Saxon.] AnyCmall fruit, 


Hooker. 


BEST'DES.S © 


BES 


with many ſeeds. Shabſpeare, 
To BE'RRY. v. . [from the noun. ] 'To bear 
berries. | 
BERTRAM. /. Baſtard pellitory. | 
BE'RYL. /. [ eryllus, Latin.] A kind of pre- 
cious ſtone. | Milton, 
To BESCRE'EN. 2. a. [from ſereen.] To 
ſhelter ; to conceal. Shak/peare. 
To BESE'ECH. v. a. pret, I beſought, I have 
beſought. [from pecan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To entreat ; to ſupplicate; to implore. Add. 
2. To beg; to aſk, Sprat. 
To BESE'EM. v. x. [beziemen, Dutch.] To 
become; to be fit; to be decent for. Hooker. 
CORE 000 gow: Adapted ; adjuſted. Spenſer. 


To BESE'T. v. 4. [bèyivan, Saxon. | 
1. To befiege; to hem in. Addiſon. 
2. To waylay ; to ſurround. Locke, 
3- To embarraſs; to perplex. £ Rowe. 
4- To fall upon; to harals. Spenſer. 


To BESHRE'W. v. a. [ cbryen, Germ. to 


enchant. ] 
1. To wiſh a curſe to. » Dryden; 
Shakſpeare. 


. LB. happen ill to. 
SIDE. | 
BESI'DES. | prep. (from be and Ade.) 
1. At the fide of another; near. Fairfax, 
2. Over and above. Hale. 
3. Not according to, though not in direct 
contrariety. South. 
4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviation from. Hudis. 
BESL DE. | 
ad. 
1. More than that; over and above. Teen. 
2. Not in this number; out of this claſs. Pope. 
BESI'DERY. / A ſpecies of pear. | 
To BESIE'GE. v. a. [from ge.] To be- 
leaguer ; to lay ſiege to. Shakſpeare. 
BESILE'GER. / [ from be/iege. ] One employed 
in a ſiege. Swift. 
7 BESLU'BBER. v. a. [from fubber.} Ta 
daub ; to ſmear. Shakſpeare. 
To BESME'AR. v. @. ¶ from ſmeay. ] 
1. To bedaub. Denham. 
2. To ſoil; to foul. Shakſpeare. 
To BESMI'RCH. v. a. To ſoil; to diſcolour : 
not in uſe, _ | * Shakſpeare. 
To BESMO'KE. v. a. [from /mote.] 
1. To toul with ſmoke. 
2. To harden or dry in ſmeke. 
To BESMU'T, v. a. | from ſmart. ] To blacken 
with ſmoke or ſoot. 
BE'SOM. / berm, Saxon. ] An inſtrument 
ts ſweep with. Bacon. 
To BESO'RT. v. a. [ from ort.] To ſuit; to 
fit z to become. Shakſpeare. 
BESO'RT. /. { trom the verb. ] Company ; at- 
tendance ; -train. Shakſpeare. 
To BESO'T. v. a. [from fot.) 
Milton, 


1. To infatuate ; to ſtupity. 
Dryden. 


2. To make to doat. 

BESO'UGHT. [See Besen. 

Toa BESPA'NGLE. v. a. | from /pangle.} To 
adorn with ſpangles; yo beſprinkle with 
ſomething ſhining. 


| Pope, 
To BESPA'TTER, v. 4. [from /parter. ; 


B ES 


1. To ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt or water. S u- 
2. To aſperſe with reproach. $wif?. 


To BESPA'WL. v. a. [trom u.] To daub 


with ſpittle. 
To BESPE'AK. v. a. { from cal. 
1. To order or intreat any thing betore hand, 
or agaluſt a future time. Swift. 
2, To make way by a previous apology. Dryd. 
3. To ſorebode. Swift. 
4. To ſpeak to; to addreſs. _ 
15 To betoken ; to ſhow. ifon. 
BESPE'AKER. / [ from Se.] He that 
beſp:a«+5 any thing. Witten. 
To BESFE'CKLE. va. — ſpeckle. ] To 
mark with ſpeckles or ſpots. 
To BESPE'W. v. a. [from ſpew. ] To daub 
wich ſpew or vomit, 
To BESPI'CE, v. a. ¶ from ſpice. ] To ſeaſon 
with ſpices. Shakſpeare. 
2 IT. v. a. [ from pit. ] To with 
pittle. 
* BESPO'T. v. a. from pt.] To mark with 
ſpots. Mortimer. 
To BESPRE'AD. v. 3. [from ſpread.] To 
ſpread over; to cover over. Denham. 
To BESP RI'NKLE. v. a. { from ſprix#le.] To 
ſprinkle over; to ſcatter over. Brown. 
To BESPU'TTER. v. a. { trom ſputter.] To 
ſputter over ſomething. 
BEST 4. the ſuperlative of good. [ beyr, Sax. ] 
1. Moſt good; that has good qualities in the 


higheſt degree. Hooker. 
2. The . The utmoſt power; the ſtrongeſt 
endeavour. Bacon. 


3. To make the beft. To carry to its greateſt 
rfeion ; to improve to the utmott. Bacon. 
BEST. ad. | from well.] In the higheft de- 
gree of goodneſs. Deuteronomy. 
To BESTA'IN, v. a. [ from fair.) To mark 
with ſtains ; to ſport, hakſpeare. 
To BESTE'AD. v. a. [ from cad. 


1. To profit. Milton. 

2. To treat; to accommodate. Iſaiat. 
BE'STIAL. a. { from S.] 

1. Belonging to a beaſt. Dryden. 

2. Brutal; carnal. * Shakſpeare. 


BESTIA'LITY. / [from S] The qua- 
lity of beafts ; degeneracy trom human na- 


ture. Arbuthnot. * 


BE'STIALLY., ad. [ from i.] Brutally ; 
in a manner below humanity. 


To BESTI'CK. v. a. [from fick.] To fick 


over with any thing. Milton. 
To BESTI'R. v. 4. | from fir. ] To put into 

vigorous action. Ray. 
To BESTO'W. v, 4. — Dutch. ] 

1. To give; to conter upon. Clarendon. 

2. To give as charity or bounty, Hooker. 


3- To give in marriage. Shatſpeare. 
4 To give as a preſent. — 
4 To apply. wif. 

To lay out upon. Deuteronomy. 


To lay up; to ſtow; to place. Kings. 
STO*'WER. / [from 4efow.] Giver; diſ- 
Stilling fleet. 


_ poſer. 
BESTRA'UGHT, particip. Diſtracted; mad; 


BET 
out of one's ſenſes. Shah 
Te BESTRE'W. . a. {from ffFw.} To 
ſprinkle over, - idtos. 
To BESTRI'DE. v. a. {from fred.) 
1. To ſtride over any thiug ; to have any 


thing between one's legs. Waiter. 
2. To ſtep over. * Shakſpeare, 
3. To ride on. 2 


» To BESTU'D. v. a. [from fud.} To _ 


with ſtuds, or ſhining prominences. Milton. 
BET. /. from betan, to increaſe or better. 
A wager. _. Prior. 


To BET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To wager ; 
Ben 


to ſtake at a wager. Fonſon. 
BET The ald preterit of Scat. 
To BETA'KE. v. a. | from take. } 
1. To take; to ſeize: obſolete. _—_ 
2. To have recourſe to. coker. 
3- To apply. | — 
4. To move; to remove. ilton. 


To BETE'EM. v. a. [ from cem. ] To bring 
forth ; to beſtow ; to give. Shakſpeare. 
To BETHI'NK. v. a. { trom it.] To recal 
to reflection. Raleig b. 
To BETHRA L. v. a. {from thrall.] To en- 


ſlave; to conquer. Sha b 


xo, 
To BETHU'MP. v. . {from thump.] To 


beat; to lay blows upon. Shak s 
To BETT'DE. v. x. pret. It betided, or 5440 
part, pail. betig. ¶ from vid, Saxon. ] 
i. To happen to; to befall. Milton. 


2. To come to pals; to fall out. Shakſpeare. 


. To become. pc are. 


BETI'MEs. © £4: [from &y and time.] 
1. Seaſonably ; early. Milton. 
2. Soon; before long time has paſſed. Til/loe. 
3. Early in the day. Shatſpeare. 

BE'TLE.? / An Indian plant, called water 

BE'TRE. per. 

To BETO'K EN. ». a. [ from token. ] 

1. To figuity ; to mark; to repreſent. Hookev. 
2. To foreſhow ; to prefignify. Thomſon. 

BE'TONY. V [| betonica, Lat.] A plant. 

BETO'OK. irreg. pret. from betake. 

To BETO'SS. v. a. {from 7%. ] To diſturb; 
to agitate. Shatſpeare. 

Ts BETRA'Y. v. 4. [trabir, Fr. 

1. To give into the hands of enemies by 

treachery, or breach of truſt. Knoles. 

2. To diſcover that which has been entruſted 

to ſecrecy. 

3. To expoſe to evil by revealing ſomething 

entruſted. Milton. 

4. To make known ſomething that were bet- 

ter concealed. Watts. 

$5. To make liable to fall into ſomething ia- 
convenient. King Charles. 

6. To ſhow; to diſcover. 

BETRA'Y ER. / { from betrax] He that be- 

trays; a traitor, Hooker. 

To BETRIM. v. . [from trim. ] To deck; 
to dreſs; to grace; to adorn. Shatjpeare. 

To BETRO'TH. . a. [ from troth. ] 

1. To contract to any one ; to affiance. Cowl. 


2. To nomivate to 6 biſboprick. Ayliffe. 


Addiſon.” 


BEY 


. 
To. BETRU'ST. v. a. [irom H.] To en- 
truſt; to put juto the power ot another. 
_- Watts. 
BETTER. 2. the comparative of good. ¶ be- 
cena, Saxon.] Having good qualities in a 
greater degree than ſomething elfe. Shak/p. 
The BE'TTER. 
1. The ſuperiority; the advantage. Prier. 
- 2. Improvement. - Dryden. 
BETTER. ad. { comparative of well.] Well, 
in a greater degree. Dryden. 
BETTER. / [trom the adjective.] Superi- 
our ; one to whom preference is given. $6. 
To BETTER. v. a. f 


* 


rom the youn. | 


1. To improve; to mcliorate. Hooker. 
2. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. CO. 
3. To advance; to ſupport. \acon, 


BE'TTOK. / [from te Set.] One that lays 
- bets or wag-rs. Addiſon. 

BE'T'TY. / An inſtrument to break open 
doors. Arbuthnot. 

BETWE'E!T. prep. be gyeonan, Saxon. 


I. In the intezmediate ſpace. pe. 
2. From one to another. Bacon. 
3. Belonging to two ia partnerſhip. Locke. 
4. Bearing relation to two. "South. 


5. Noting diſierence of one from the other. 
| | Locke. 
BETWI'XT. prep. [bet;yx, Sax. ] Between. 
BEVEL 2 / In maſonry aud joinery, a kind 
BE'VIL. {F of ſquare, moveable on a centre, 
and fo may be ſet to any angle. Swift. 
To BE'VEL. v. @. { from the noun. ] To cut 
to a deve! angle. OXON. 
BE'VERACE. / | from bevere, to drink, Ita- 
lian. ] Drink; liquor to be drank. Dryden. 
BE'VY. / | feva, Italian. 
1. A fiock of birds. 
4. A company; an aſſembly. _— 
To BEWA'IL. v. 4. [trom wail.] To 
moan ; to lament. 
To BEWA'RE. v. ». from be, and ware or 
wary. ] To regard with caution ; to be ſuſ- 
picious of danger from. Pope. 
To BEWE'EP. v. a. | trom weep. ] To weep 
over or upon. Shakſpeare. 
To BEWE'T. . a. To wet; to moiſten. Sh. 


Jo BEWULDER. wv. @. | from wild. ] To joſe 


in pathleſs places; to puzzle. Blackmore. 
To BEWT' TCH. v. 4. | 
1. Toe injure by witchcraft. Dryden. 
2. To charm; to pleaſe wrefiſtibly. $74ney. 
DEWI'TCHERY. / [from bewiteb. } Faſci- 
nation ; charm. South. 
BEWI'TCHMENT. / | from bewitch. } Faſ- 
cination ; power of charming. Shakſpeare. 
To BEWRA'Y. v. a. | bepnezan, Saxon. 
1. To betray ; to diſcover pertidiouſly. Spex/. 
2. To ſhow ; to make vitible. Sidney. 
BEWRA'YER. /. ¶ trom &exwray. ] Betrayer; 
diſcoverer ; divulger. Addiſon. 
BEYO'ND. prep. { bezeond, Saxon. ] 
1. Before ; at a diſtance net reached. Pope. 
2. On the further fide of. Deuteronomy. 
3. Further onward than. Herbert. 


4. Palit; out of the reach of, Bentley, 


- 


Denbam.- 


BID 


5. Above; exceeding, Locke. 
g. Remote from ; not within the ſphere of. 
* Dryden. 
7. Togo beyond, is to deceive. Thefſuloniurs. 
BE “ZEL. / That part of a ring in which the 
BE'ZIL. ſtone is fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. / A ſtone, formerly in efteem as 
an antidote, brought trom the Eaſt Indies. 
BEZOA'RDICK. /. [from es.] A me- 

dicine compounded with Ce. Floyer. 
BIA'NGULATED. 2 a. | irom binns 21d - 
BIA'NGULOUS. gitlus, Lat.] Having 
two corners or angles. 
BIAS. / [/ais, Fr. 
1. The weight lodged on one fide of a bow!, 
which turns it from the ſtraight line. Shan. 
2. Any thing which turas a man to 2 fan- 
cular courſe. Dryden. 
3. Propenfion ; inclination. Dryden. 
To BY AS. v. a. from the noun.] To incline 
to ſome ſide ; to balance one way. MWarrs. 
BI'AS, 2d. Wrong. S$hakſpeare. 
BIB. / A ſmall piece of linen put upon the 
breafts of children over their clothes. AN. 
70 BIB. v. x. Gib, Lat.] Totipple ; tofip. Camd. 
BIBA CIO US. a. [Su, Lat. ] Addicted to 
drink ing. 
BI'BBER. / [from te 4ib.] A tippler. 
BI'BLE. / [ trom SEN, a book ; called, by 
way of excellence, The Bl.] The facred 
volume in which are contained the revela- 
tions of God. Tillotſon. Watts. 
BIBLIO'GRAPHER. / from Bats and 
veg.] A tranſcriber ; a man ſkilled in li- 
terary hiſtory, and in the knowledge of books. 
BIBLIOTHE'CAL. 2. [from 6ibliotheca, 
A. Belonging to a library. 
BI'BULOUS. 2. [Lu, "Lat. That has 
the quality of drinking moiſture. Tm. 
BI CA'PSU AR. a. [ bicapſularis, Lat.] Hav - 
ing the ſeed veſſel divided into two parts. 
BICE. / A colour uſed in painting. Peacham. 
BICT'FITAL. a. [bicipitis, Latin. ] Hav- 
BICT'PITOUS. 5 ing two heads. red. 
To BICK ER. v. . [ bicre, Welſh.) 8 
1. To ſkirmiſh; to fight off and on. Sidney. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and forward. 
Milton. 
BI'CKERER./. { from the verb. ] A ſkirmiſher. 
BI'CKERN. / [| apparently corrupted from 
beakiron.) An iron ending in a point. Moxon. 
BICO'RNE. a, [ bicornis, Lat. ] Having 
BICORNOUS. two horns. Brown. 
BICO'RPORAL. 3. {bicorpor, Latin. ] Hav- 
ing two bodies. 
To BID. . a. pret. I bid, bad, Jade, I have 
bid, or bidden. | biddan, Saxon. 


1. Todefire; to aſk; to invite. Shak/. 
2. Tocommand ; to order ; Watts. 
3. To offer ; to propoſe. Granville. 
4. To proclaim ; to offer. Gay. 
5: To pronounce ; to declare, Bacon. 

To denounce. Waller. 


7. To pray. Fon. 
BI'DALE. 1. [from bid and ale.] An inv ita- 
tion to drink, . | SORT AS 


B II. 


BI'DDEN. art. pap. from to bid. 


1. Invited. Bacon. 


3. Commanded. * 6 
BIDDER. /. (um ts bi4.] One who offers 
or propoſes a price. Addifon. 
BI'DDING. / Fr 
Milton. 


* To BIDE. v. a. [bidan, Saxon.] To endure; 
to ſuffer : commonly to abide. Dryden. 
7 FIDE. v. x. 
1. To dwell; to live ; to inhabit. Milton. 
2. To remain in a place. Shakſpeare. 
BIDE'NTAL. a. [ 5idens, Latin. } Having two 
tecth. i 4 Swift. 
BI'DING. / [from bide.) Reſidence; habi- 
tation. Rowe. 
BIE'NNIAL. . [biennis, Latin. } Of the 
continuznce of two years. Ray. 
BIER. / [from te bear. ] A carriage on which 
the dead are carried to the grave. © Milton. 
BI ESTINGS. / [byyring, Saxon. ] The firſt 
milk given by a cow after calving. Dryden. 
BIFA'RIOUS., &. [#/fariuns, Latin. J Twofold. 
BI'FEROUS. &@. | 6iferens, Latin. } Bearing 
fruit twice a year. | 
BI FI. a. [bifidns, Lat.] Opening 
KI'FIDATED. with a cleft. 
BI'FOLD. . { from Sint, Lat. and fold. ] 
Twoſold; double. bakſpeare. 
BIFO'RMED. @. [ biformis, Latin.) Com- 
yunded of two forms, or bodies. 
BIFU'RCATED. &. {from Sinn, and ferce.} 
Shooting out into two heads. Woodward. 
BLIFURCA'TION. {. from Siu and farrea. ] 
Diviſion into two. rYoOwn. 
BIG. a. [ag. Daniſh, the belly.] 
1.-Having comparative bulk. 7 ray 
2. Great in bulk ; large. homſon. 


3. Teeming; pregnant. Waller. 
4. Full of ſomething. . Addiſon. 
'$. Diſtended; ſwoln. Shakſpeare. 


6. Great in air and mien; proud. A/cham. 
7. Great in ſpirit; brave. Shakſpeare. 
BI'CAMIST. / | 5igammns, low Lai. One 
that has committed bigamy. liffe. 
BI'GAMY. / [5igamia, low Latin. ] The 
crime of having two wives at once. Arbuthn. 
BIGBE'LLIED. 2. [from 6ig and belly. ] 


Pregnant. Sbalſpeare. 
BI'GGIN. 7. [beguin, French. ] A child's cap. 
: Shgkſpeare. 


BV'CLY..ad. [from Sig.] Tumidly ; haugh- 
.Hily ; with a bluſteriug manner. Dryden. 
BI'CNESS. /. {from big. ] 4 
1. Bulk; greatneſs of quantity. Ray. 
2. Size, whether greater or ſmaller. Newton. 
BI'GOT. V A man devoted —— to a 
certain party; à blind zealot. atts. 
BI'GOTED. a. [from get.] Blindly pre- 


poſſeſſed in favour of ſomething. arth. 
BFGOTRY. /. [ trum Set.] | 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice. Watts. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. Pope. 


BI! GSWOLN. a. iy big and fron. ] 
 "Turgid ; ready to burſt. 4 Addiſon. 
BFLANDER. / [&c/ardve, Fr.] A kind of 

hoy, led for the carriage of goods. Dryden. 


rom bid. ] Command; order. 


BIN 
. 

BPFLBERRY. /. [biliz, Saxon, a bladder, and 

berry, | Whortleberry. 
BI'LBO. / f from Bra, where the beſt wer- 
pons are made. | A rapier ; a ſword. SA 
BI'LBOES. /. A tort of ſtocks. Shatſpeare. 
BILE. {.[8i/is, Latin. ] A chick, yellow, bitter 
liquor, ſeparated in the liver, collected ia 
the gall bladder, and difcharged by the com- 
mon duct. Wincy, 
BILE. / [ bile, Saxon. ] A ſore angry fwelling- 


BILGE. / The compaſs or breadth of a ſhip's 


bottom. Stine, 
To BILGE. v. x. [from the noun. ] T 
ſpring a leak ; to bulge. | , 
BI'LIARY. 2. f from bilis, Latin. } Belonging 
to the bile. | Arbuthxct. 
BI'LINGSCATE. / Ribaldry ; foul language. 


ODE. 
BILI'NGUOUS. 2. f bilingeis, Lat.] Having, 
or ſpeaking, two tongues. 4 
BI'LIOUS. a. [from 3/12, Latin. ] Conſiſting 
of bile ; partaking of bile. Carts. 
To BILK. v. x. [Silaican, Gothick.} To 
cheat ; to defraud. | Dryden. 
BILL. / [bile, Saxon. } The beak of a fowl. 
* Carew. 
BILL. / fbille, Saxon. ] A kind of hatchet 
with a hooked point. Temple. 
BILL. /. filter, French. ] , 
1. A written paper of any kind. Shatſpeare. 
2. An account of money. - Bac. 
3. A law pre ſented to the parliament. Becos. 


4- An act of parliament. Atrerburg.” 
$5. A phyſician's preſcription. Dryden. 
6. An advertiſement. | Dryden. 
To BILL. v. x. To caref5, as doves by joining 
bills. Hen Tenſor. 
To BILL. v. a. To publiſh by zu auvertife- 
ment. L' Efrarge. 


BFLLET. / [i!ler, French. ] 
1. A ſmall paper; a note. Clarendon. 
2. Billet donx, or a ſoft bHlet ; à loveletter. 

Pype. 
3. [Her, Fr.] A ſmall log of wood for Ko 
chimney. Digt;. 

To BI'LLET, v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. Shakſpeare. 
2. To quarter ſoldiers. Clarendon -. 

BI'LLIARDS. T withext a fingatar. [GI. 


liard, French. ] A kind of play. Boy. 
BI'LLOW. / [ge, German.} A wave 
. ſwoln, and hollow. * Den! am.. 


To BI'LLOW.*v. x. ffrom the _ To 


ſwell, or roll, as a wave. ror. 


BI'LLOWY. a. Swelling; turgid. © Thom/on.” 


BIN. / [binne, Saxon, | A place where bread, 
corn, or wine is repolited. Swift. 
BI'NARY. a. [ from lan, Lat.] Two; double 
To BIND. v. 4. preterit bound ; participle pail. 
beund or beunden. bindan, . : 
1. To confine with bonds; to enchain. Job. 
2. To gird; to inwrap. Provers.. 
3. To tatten to any thing. Toft aa. 
4. To ſaſten together. AAtthe N. 
5. To cover a weund' with Areißt gs and 
bandages. b;/cmax. 
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BI R 
4. To oblige by ſtipulation, or oath. Page. 
* To compel ; to conſtrain, Waits. 
To confine ; to hinder. Oe. 
g- To make coſtive. | acon. 
10. To reftrain. - Felton. 


xt. To bind to. To oblige to ſerve { 2 
12. To bind over. To oblige to make a 
Addis. 


ce. 

9% BIND. v. . | 
. To contract j to grow tiff. Mortimer. 
2. To be obligatory. Locke. 

IND. /. A ſpecies of hop. Mortimer. 
'NDER. / [from to bind. ] 

1. A man whoſe trade it is to bind books. 
2. A man that binds theaves. 4 
3- A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with. #7/em. 

BI'NDING. / I from ind.] A bandage. Taler. 


 BI'NDWEED. / {convotuu/ns, Latin. } The 


name of a plant. Mortimer. 
BI'NOCLE. / A teleſcope fitted ſo with two 
tubes, as that a diſtant object may be ſeen 
with both eyes together. Harris. 


 BINO'CULAR. 2. [from binzs and oculus, 


Latin. } Having two eyes. | Derbam. 
BIO'GRAPHER. / [. and ypdpw.] A 
writer of lives. Addiſon. 


| BIO'GRAPHY. / TLS. and ypdge. ] Writing 


the lives of men, is called 6/ography. Watts. 
BI'P AROUS. a. from %u, and pario, Lat.] 
Bringing forth two at a birth. 
BI'PARTITE. a. {from binus and partior, 
Lat.] Having two correſpondent parts. 
BIPARTTI'TION. / [ from bipartite. } The 
act of dividing into twWo. 
BI'PED. / [bipes, Latin. ] An animal with 
two feet. - Brown. 
BI'PEDAL. 2. [L edi, Latin. ] Two feet 
in length; or having two feet. 


 BIPE'NNATED. «a. { from bins: and pexna, 


Latin. } Having two wings. Derbam. 
BIPE'TALOUS. a. [ of 5, Lat. and silas. 
Conſiſting of two flower leaves. 
BI'QUADRATE. . The fourth, power, 
BIQUADRA'TICK.\ arifing from the mul- 
tiplication of a ſquare by itſelf. Harri: 
BIRCH, 17 Sax. ] A tree with leaves 
like tho e poplar, and the ſhoots very 
lender. Miller. 


BURCHEN, «. { from &irch. Made of N 


ape. 
RD. / bind, or bnd, Saxon. | A general 
5 44 kind; a 921 Loc tte. 
To BIRD. v. x. To catch birds. Shai] re. 
BURDBOLT. / A ſmall arrow. 84 _— 
BI'RDCAGE,. / An encloſure in which birds 
are kept. | Arbuthmot. 
BI'RDCATCHER. / One that makes it his 
employment to take birds. L' Eftrange. 
BFRDER. /. [from 4ird.] A birdcatcher. 
BI'RDINGPIECE. J. A gun to ſhoot birds 
_ with; a ſowlingpiece. Shakſpeare. 


BI'RDLIME. /. [from bird and /ime.] A 
giutinous ſubitauce, which is ſpread upan 
twigs, by which the birds that light upon 
them are entangled. Dryden. 

ST IS | 
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BI'RDMAN. /. A birdcatcher. L'Eftrange 
BI RDSEVE. / A plant, __ 
BI'RDSFOOT. J. A plant. 
BI'RDSNEST. / An herb. 
BI RDSTONGUE. / An herb. 
RCANDERK. /. A fowl of che gooſe king. 
BIRT. / A fiſh = turbot. "wo 
BIRTH. / \beop$, Saxon. ] 
1. The act of coming into life. Dryden. 
2. Extraction; lineage. Denham. 
3. Rank which is inherited bydeſcent. Dryd. 
4- The condition or circumſtances in which 


any man is born. Dryden. 
5 Tbing born ; production. Addiſes. 
6. The act of bringing forth. Milton. 
BI'RTHDAY. // [trom birth and day.] The 
day on which any one is born. iltor. 
BU'RKTHDOM. 1 Privilege of birth. Shak/. 
BI'RTHNIGHT. / The night in which any 
one is born. ' Milton. 
BI'RTHPLACE. J Place where any one is 
born. Swift. 


BURTHRIGHT. / The rights and privileges 
to which a man is born; the right of the 
firſt-born. Addiſon. 

BIRTHSTRA'NGLED. @. Strangled in be- 
ing born. Shakſpeare. 

BI'THWORT. / A plant. 

BISCUIT. /. 7 bis, Lat. and cit, Fr.] 
1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to lea. Knolle. 
2. A compoſition of ſine flower, almonds, 
and ſugar. 

To BISE CT. v. a. [from binus and ſeco, Lat.] 
To divide into two parts. Brown. 

BISE'CTION. / ſtrom the verb.] A geo- 
metrical term, ſignitying the diviſion of any 
quantity into two equal parts. 

BILSHOP. / [bircop, Saxon. ] One of the 


head order of the clergy. South. 
BI'SHOP. / A cant word for a mixture of 
wine, oranges, and ſugar. Swift. * 


To BI'SHOP. v. a. To confirm ; to admit 
ſolemnly into the church. onne. 

BI'SHOPRICK. / bircophice, Sax. | The 
dioceſe of a biſhop. 


BU'SHOPSWEED. / A plant. 
BISK. /. | biſque, Fr.] Soup; broth. King. 


BI'SM » /. Marcaſite; a hard, white, 
brittle, mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Miſnia. _—_ 

is, 


BI'SSEXTILE. / {from bis and /exti 
Lat. ] Leap-year. Brown. 
BI'SSON. 2. Blind. Shakſpeare. 
BI'STRE. /. [ Fr.] A colour made of chimney 
ſoot boiled, and then dijuted with water. 
BI'STORT. / A plant; ſnakeweed. 
BI'STQURY. , | &iFouri, Fr. ] A ſurgeon's 
inſtrument, ufed in making inciſions, 
BISU'LCOUS. &. [ biſulcxs, Latin. ] Cloven- 
footed. Brown. 
BIT. / [b1rol, Sax. ] The iron appurtenances 
of a bridle ; the bit-mouth. Addiſon. 
BIT. / from Lite. | 
1. As much meat as is put into the mouth at 
Once. Arbatbaet. 
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2. A ſmall piece ef any thing. Swift. 
3. A bit the better or worſe. In the ſmalleſt 
degree. Arbuthnot. 
To BIT. v. a. To put the bridle upon à horſe. 
BITCH. / [bitze, Saxon.) 
1. The female of the canine kind. Spenſer. 
2. A name of reproach for a woman. Aut. 
Ty BITE. v. a. pret. 1 bir; part. pail. I 
have it, or bitten. {bitan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. Arburh. 
2. To give pain by cold. Rowe. 
3. To hurt or pain with reproach. Roſcommon. 
4. To cut; to wound. Shakſpeare. 
5- To make the mouth ſmart with an acrid 
taſte. hs Bacon. 
6. To cheat; to trick. Pope. 
To BITE. v. x. To take the bait. 
BITE. / [from the verb.] 
1. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. Dry. 
2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. Malt. 
3- A cheat; a trick ; a fraud. Swift. 
4- A ſharper ; one who commits frauds. 
BI'TER. / [from bite. ] 


1. He that bites Camden. 
2. A fiſh apt to take the bait. Walter. 
3. A tricker ; a deceiver. SpeHator. 


BI'TTACLE. V7 A frame of timber in the 
ſteerage, where the compaſs is placed. 

BI'TTER. a. { bien, Saxon. ] 
1. Having a hot, acrid, biting taſte. Locke. 


2. Sharp; cruel; ſevere. Spret. 
3- Calamitous; miſerable. Dryden. 
4. Painful z inclement. Dryden. 


$ Sharp; reproachful; ſatirical. Sap. 
. Mournful; afflicted. Jes. 
BI'TTERGOURD, / A plant. 
BI'TTERLY. ad. [ trom bitter. ] 

1. With a bitter taſte, 

2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfully; calami- 

touſly. 3 

3. Sharp! ; ſeverely. prat. 
BITTE RN. . | Butour, French. L A bird with 
long legs, which feeds upon fiſh. alton. 


BI'TTERN. /. [tom Litter] A very bitter 


liquor, which drains off iz making alt. 
BI'TTERNESS. / f irom bitter. ] 


1. A bitter taſte. Locke. 
2. Malice; grudge ; hatred; implacability. 
| Clarendon. 


3. Sharpneſs; ſeverity of temper. Clarendon. 
4. Satire; piguancy; keenneſs of reproach. Ba. 
Sorrow; vexation ; affliction. Wake. 
BI'TTERSWEET. / An apple which has a 
compound taſte of ſweet and bitter. South. 
BI'TTOUR. / The bittern. Dryden. 
BITU'MEN. /. [Latin] A fat unctuous 
matter dug out ot the earth, or ſcummed off 
lakes.  Wiaedward. 
BITU'MINOVUS. a. Compounded of bitumen. 
Bacon. 

BI'VALVE. 2. | from Siu, and value. 
Having two valves or ſhutters. Woodward. 
BIVA'LVULAR. . [from &ivaive. ] Having 

two valves. 
BI'XWORT../. An herb. 

BI'ZANTINE. / {from Byzantium, |] A great 
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piece of gold valued at fiſteen pounds, which 
the king offers upon high feſtival days. Camd. 
To BLAB. v. a. | b/abberen, Dutch. ] To tell 
what ought to be kept ſecret. Swift. 
To BLAB. v. x. To tattle ; to tell tales. Shut. 
BLAB. / { from the verb.] A telltale. Mie. 
ay da ER. / | trom 6/46. ] A tatler 3 à tall 
tale. | 
To BLA'BBER. v. x. To whiſtle to a horſe. 


X 0 Skinner. 
BLACK. a. { blac, Sazon.] 


1. Of the colour of night. Proverbs. 
A. Dark. * ingi. 
3. Cloudy of countenance ; fullen. SG 

4. Horrible ; wicked. Dryden. 


5. Diſmal ; mouraful. Shak/peare. 
BLACK-BRYONY, / A plant. 2 
BLACK-CATTLE. , Otzen, bulls, and cows. 
BLACK-GUARD. /. A dirty fellow. 
BLACK-LEAD. /. A mineral found in the 

lead mines, uſed for pencils. : 
BLACK-PUDDING. / A kind of food made 

of blood and grain. | 
BLACK-ROD. /. The uſher belonging ta the 
order of the garter ; ſo called from the b/ach 
rod he carries in his hand. He is uſher of 
the parliament, Cowell. 
BLACK. / [ from the adjective.] 

1. A black colour. Newtan. 

2. Mourning. Dryden. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4. That part of the eye which is black. Digby. 
To BLACK. v. . {from the noun.] To 

make black; to blacken. _ Boyle. 
BLA'CKAMOOR. J. A negro. Locke. 
BLA'CKBERRIED Heath. , & plant. 
BLA'CK BERRY Bu/b./. A ſpecies ofbramble- 
BLA'CKBERRY. / The fruit of the bramble. 


Gay. 
BLA'CK BIRD. / The name of a bird. — 
To BLA CKEN. v. 4. { from Sack.] 


1. To make of a black colour. Price. 
2. To darken ; to cloud. South. 
3. To defame, or make infamous. Santa. 


TD BLA'CKEN. v. ». To grow black. Dryden. 
BLA'CKISH. 4. | tram 6/ach. ] Somewhat 


black. Boyle. 
BLA'CKMOOR. /. [ from Slack and moor. } 
A negro. Milton. 
BLA'CKNESS. / [ from Sack.] 
1. Black colour. 1 
2. Darkneſs. are. 
3. Atrociouſneſs; horribleneſs. * 
BLA CKSMITH. / A ſmith that works it 
iron; fo called from being very ſmutty. 
BLA'CK TAIL. / A ſmall fiſh; the rutt. 
BLA'CKTHORN. / The floe-ree. 
BLA'DDER. /. [blavDpe, Saxon. } 

1. That veflel in the body which cantaing 
the urine. ' Ray. 
2. A bliſter; a puſtule. 

BLA'DDER-NUT. /. A plant. 

BLA'DDER-SENA. / A plant. 

BLADE. /. [ bled, Saxon. ] The ſpire of graſe, 
= the green ſhgot of corn, before it grows to 
ccd. ' 
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BLADE. /. [latte, Germ. bad, Dutch.) 
1. The ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon or 
- inſtrument. Pope. 
2. A briſk man, either fierce or gay. LEA. 
BLADE of the Shoulder. J. The ſcapula, or 
BLA'DEBONE. ſcapular bone, 
Jo BLADE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fur- 
niſh or fit with a blade, 
BLA'DED. . f irom 8/age.] Having blales or 
ſpires. ; '  Sbakſpeare. 
BLAIN. / [blezene, Saxon.] A puſtule; a 
bliſter. a Milton. 
BLA'MABLE. 2. {from 6/ame.] Culpable ; 
faulty. ä Dryden. 
BLA'MABLENESS. J. [from Bblamablc.] 
Fault; culpablenefs. 
BLA'MABLY. ad. [from Slamable.] Cul- 
pably; in a manner liable to cenſure. 
To BLAME. v. «. [ner, French.] To 


= cenſure; to charge with a fault. Dryden. 

BLAME. / [from the verb.] | 

- 8. Imputation of a fault. Hayward. 
2. Crime, Hooker, 

3. Hurt: not in uſe, Spenſer. 


BLA'MEFUL. 2. from lame and J. 
Criminal; guilty ; meriting blame. 8. 7p. 
BLA'MELESLY. ad. [ from Blameleſs.) In- 
nocently; without crime. Hammond. 
BLA*'MELESNESS. / [trom 8/amele/s.) In- 
nocence. Hammond. 
BLA'MELESS. 3. [from 'B/ame.) Gulltleſs; 
innocent; exempt from cenſure. Lecke, 
BLA'MER. / [from Jlamc.] One that finds 
= — a cenſurer. | Donne. 
AMEWO'RTHY. a. Culpable; blamable; 
worthy of cenſure. Hooker. 

To BLANCH. v. a. [anchir, French. | 
1. To whiten, Dryden. 
2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have huſks. 
. Wiſeman. 
J. To ſhift away; to paſs over. Bacn, 
To BLANCH.: v. x. To evade; to ſhift. Bacon. 
BLA'NCHER. / {from Z/anch.) A whitener, 
BLAND. a. {andus, Latin. } Soft; mild; 
gentle. Milton. 
To BLA'NDISH. wv. a. [ £/andior, Latin. ] To 
- ſmooth; to ſoſten. Milton. 


: BLA'NDISHMENT,” / {from Z#/andifh; 


- Glanditie, Latin, ] 

1. Act of ſondneis ; expreſſion of tenderneſs 
by geſture. - Milton. 
3. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. Bacon. 


3. Kind treatment; careſs. Swift. 
- BLANK. 4. [ b/anc, French. ] 

1. White. Milter. 
2. Unwritten. Addiſon. 
3. Confuſed; abaſhed. Pope. 
4. Without rhyme. Shatfpeare. 

| BLANK. / {from the adjeRive. | 
6 1 A void ſpace on paper. Swift. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; nota 
prize. | Dryden. 
3. A paper unwritten. Milton. 


4. The point to which an arrow is directed. 
5. Aim; ſhot. Shakſpeare. 


„ = ©. Object to which any thing is directed. Sh; 
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To BLANK. v. a. [from m—_ 
1. To damp ; to confuſe; to diſpirit. Tot. 


2. To efface; to annul. Spenſer. 
BLA'NKET. /. [ Z/anchette, French.] 
I. A woollen cover, ſoit, and looſely woven, 
ſpread commonly upon a bed. Temple. 
2. A kind of pcar. 
To BLA'NK ET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with a blanket. Shakſpeare, 
2. To toſs in a blanket. Pope. 
BLA'NKLY. ad. ve Blank.) In a blank 
manner; with whiteneſs ; with confuſion. 
To BLARE. v. x. [Llaren, Dutch. ] To bel- 
low ; to roat. Skinner. 
To BLASPHE'ME. v. a. LI heme, low Lat.] 
1, To ſpeak in tertus of impious irreverence 


of God. * 
2. To ſpeak evil of. „* _ wank 
To BLASPHE'M E. v. x. To ſpeak blaſphemy. 


| Sbalſpeare. 
BLASPHE “MER. /. [from Blaſpheme.] A 
wrerch that ſpeaks of God in impious and 
irreverent terms. Pope.” 
BLA'SPHEMOUS, a. [from Blaſpheme.] Im- 
 piouſly irreverent with regard to God. T7//. 
BLA*'SPHEMOUSLY. ad. [from blaſpheme. 
* Impioufly ; with wicked irreverence. Swif7. 
BLA'SPHEMY. /. [from bl/aſpheme.] An of- 
fering of ſome indignity unto God himſelf, 


either by words or writing. Ayliffe. 
BLAST. /. {from blazyr, Saxon.) 
1. A guſt or puff of wind. Shakſpeave. 


2. The found made by blowing any inftru- 
ment of wind muſick, _. Milter. 
3. The ſtroke of a malignant planet. Fob. 
To BLAST. v. a. from the noun. ] . 

1. To ſtrike with ſome ſudden plague. Addi/. 

2. To make to wither. Shakſpeare. 
3. To injure; to invalidate. Stilling feet. 

4. To confound ; to ſtrike with terrour. Sh. 
BLA'STMENT, / T[ſrom a.] Sudden 

ſtroke of infection: not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
ELA TANT. 3. [Elattant, Fr.] Bellowing 

as a calf. Drydey. 
To BLA'TTER. ». . [from Hlatero, Latin. ] 

To roar : wut of uſe. | Spenſer. 
BLAY. / A ſmall white river fiſh ; the bleak. 
BLAZE. Y [blaye, a torch, Saxon. ] 

1. A flame; the light of a flame, Dryden. 

2. Publication. Milton. 

3. A white mark upon a horſe's forchead, 
To BLATE. v. n. | 

1. To flame. Pope. 

2. To be conſpicuous. 

To BLAZE. v. a. 
1. To publiſh; to make known; to ſpread 
| far and wide. Mark. 
2. To blazon: not in uſe. Peacham, 
BLA'ZER. / rom axe. ] One that ſpreads 
reports. Spenſer. 
To BLA“Z ON. v. a. [Llaxonner, French. 

1. Lo explain, in proper terms, the figures 

on erhyns armorial. Addiſon. 

2. To deck; to embelliſh. Garth, 

3- To diſplay ; to ſet to ſhow, Shakſpeare. 
4 Io celcbrate ; to Tet ou” Shakfſpeare, 
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5. To blaze about; to make publick. {Shak. 
BLA'ZON. / [from the * 
1. The art of drawing, or explaining coats of 
arms. eacham. 
2. Show; divulgation ; publication. Shat/. 
3. Celebration. Collier. 
BLA'ZONRY. / [from 8/azon.] The art of 


 blazoning. Peacham. 
To BLEACH, v. 4. [5/eechen, German. ] To 
whiten. Dryden. 


To BLEACH. v. =. To grow white. Dryden. 
BLEAK. a. [ blac, blac, Saxon. ] 

1. Pale. 

2, Cold; chill; cheegleſs. Addiſon. 
BLEAK. / A ſmall river fiſh. Walton. 
BLE'AKNESS. / [| from b/eak. ] Colduels; 


chilneſs. Addiſon. 
BLE'AKY. @. [from Hit.] Bleak ; cold; 
Chill. 8 Ig Dryden. 


+ BLEAR. a. [H/acr, a bliſter, Dutch. 
1. Dim with rheum or water. Dryden. 
2. Dim; oblcure in general. Milton. 
To BLEAR. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make the eyes watery. Dryden. 
2. To dim the eyes. ' Raleigh. 
BLE'AREDNESS. /. | from &/cared. ] ' The 
ſtate of eyes dimmed with rheum. . 
7% BLEAT. v. . [ bletan, Saxon.} To cry 
as a theep. Dryden. 
BLEAT. / [from the verb.] The cry of a 
ſheep or lamb. Chapman. 
| * [ blaen, to ſwell, German. ] A bliſter. 
Zo BLEED. v. x. pret. I Sen; I have Sed. 
[bieDan, Saxon, 
1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. Bacon. 


2. Todie a violent death. Pope. 
3. To drop, as blood. Pope. 
Tz; BLEED. v. a. To let blood. Pope, 


: BLEIT, or BLATE, 4. Baſhtful. 
To BLE'MISH. v. a. [irom lame, Junius. 
1. To mark with any deformity. Sidney. 
2. To defame; to tarniih, with reſpect to 
reputation. Dryden. 
BLE'MISH. / [from the verb.] 
1. A mark of deformity ; a ſcar. Wiſeman. 
2. Reproach ; diſgrace. Hogker. 
& foil ; a taiut. Sidney. 
To BLENCH. v. x. To ſhrink ; to (tart back; 
to give way: not uſed. Shatfpeare. 


To BLENCH. v. 4. To hinder; to obſtruct: * 


not uſed. Carew. 
To BLEND. v. a. preter. 6/ended ; anciently, 
blent. blendan, Saxon. 
1. Lo mingle together, Beyle. 
2. Lo coxtound. Hecker. 
3. To pollute ; to ſpoil. Sefer. 
Te BLESS. v. a. [ble ian, Saxon. ] 
1. To make happy; to proſper. Dryden. 
2. To with happineſs to another. Dewt. 
3. To conſecrate by a prayer. Matthew. 
4- To praiſe ; to glority far benefits received; 
to celebrate, Davies. 
4. To wave ; to brandiſh. Sper/ſer. 
 BLE'SSED. participial a. | trom ts S Hap- 
Py 3 enjoying telicity. 


BLESSED Thifle, A plant. 


BLE'SSEDLY. ad. Happily 


BEI 
Sidney, 


BLE'SSEDNESS. /. [trom &efed.] 


1. Happineſs ; felicity. Sidney. 
2. Sanctity. Shakſpeare. 
3. Heavenly felicity. | $2oth, : 


4- Divine favour. 5 
BLE SSER. / [ from 3 i.] He that bleſſes. 
BLE'SSING. /. [from /.] 

1. Benediction. n | 

2. Any of the means of happineſs. Denham, 

3. Divine favour. Sbalſpeare. 
BL. EST. The pret. and particip. of 6%/½. 
BLEW, The preter it of He. . 
BLIGHT. / 

1. Mildew, or any cauſe of the failure of 


fruits. Temple, 


2. Any thing nipping, or blaſting. L'Effrange. 
To BLIGHT. v. 4. [from the rows] T's 
* blaſt; to hinder from fertility; oc te. 
BLIND. 4. [bund, Saxon. ] 

1. Deprived of ſight; dark. 

2. Intellectually dark ; ignorant. Dryden. 

3. Unſeen ; private. Flocler. 


4. Hard to find; obſcure. Milton. 
To BLIND. . 2. { trom the noun. ] 

1. To make blind, South, 

2. To obſcure to the eye. Dryden. 


3. To obſcure to the underſtanding. Srilling. 
BLIND. / 
1. Something to hinder the fight. L Efrange. 
2. Something to miſlead the eye, or the un- 
derftanding. Decay of Piety. 
To BLI'NDFOLD. . a. | from 6/izdand fold. ] 
To hinder from ſceing, by blinding the eyes. 
at Luke. 
BLI'NDFOLD. 4. [from the verb.] Having 
the eyes covered, Dryden. 
BLI'NDLY. az. [from 4/ind.] 
1. Without fight. 
2. Implicitly ; without examination. Locke. 
3. Without judgment or direction. Dryden. 
BLI'NDMAN's BUFF, / A play in which 
ſome»one is to have his eyes covered, and 
hunt out the reſt of the company. Hudibras. 
BLI'NDNESS. / | from 6/ixd. ] | 
1. Want of fight. Denham. 
2. Ignorance; intellectual darkneſs. Spenſer. 
BLI'NDSIDE. / Weakneſs; foible. St. 
ELI'NDWORM. / A ſmall viper, called like- 
wiſe a low worm. Grew. 


To BLINK. v. x. | 5/incken, Daniſh. 


1. To wink. «dibras. 
2. To ſee obſcurely. Pope. 
BLI'NKARD. / [from 8ink. ] | 
1. One that has bad eyes. | 
2. Something twiakling. Hakewill. 


BLISS. /. [blixpe, Saxon. ] 
1. The higheſt degree of happineſs. Hooker, 


. Felicity in general. Popes 


BLI'SSFUL. a. { from %% and full. ] Happy 
in the higheſt degree. Spenſer. 

BLI'SSFULLY. ad: | from 2. Happily. 

BLI'SSFULNESS. / {from S.] Hap» 
pineſs ; tulnels of joy. : 

To BLI'SSOM. v. x. To caterwaul. 

PR Ag C3{uyfter, Dutch. ] 


Digby. 
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8 puitule formed by raiſing the cut ele 


from che cutis. Temple. 
2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of a 
film or {kin trom the other parts. Bacon. 
To BLY'ISTER. v. x. [from the noun. ] To 
riſe ia bliſters. - Dryden. 
To BLISTER. v. 4. To raiſe bliſters. Shak/. 
BLITHE. a. [be, Sax. ] Gay; airy ; merry; 
joyous; fprightly ; mirthful. ope. 
BLIITHLV. ad. hoes blithe.] In a blithe 
manner. 
BLI'THNESS , [from blithe. ] The 
BLI'THSOMENESS. ö quality of being blithe. 
BLUYTHSOME. a. [| trom 6/ithe.] Gay; 
cheerful. | . 
To BLOAT. v. a. [probably from S e⁹¹.] To 
ſwell, or make turgid with wind. Addiſon. 
To BLOAT. v. „. To grow turgid. Arbutrhr. 
BLO'ATEDNESS. /. [| from Ast.] Turgid- 
nels ; iwelling; tumour. Arbuthnet. 
BLO'BBER: /. A bubble. Carew. 
ELO'BBERLIP. / Leber and /ip.] A thick 


lip. Dryden. 
BLO'BBERLIPPED. a. Having ſwelled or 
BLOBFLIPPED. thick lips. Grew. 
BLOCK. / [lest, Dutch. ] 

I. A heavy piece of timber, 

2. A mals of matter. Addiſon. 

3. A maily body. Swift. 


4. The wood on which hats are formed. Shak. 
ö. The wood on which criminals are be- 
caded. Dryden. 
6. An obſtruction; a ſtop. Decay of Piety. 
7. A ſea term tor a pully. 
$. A blockhezd. Shakſpeare. 
To BLOCK. v. 3. [8/2quer, Fr.] To ſhut 
up; to encloſe; to obſtruct. Clarendon. 
BLOCK-HOUSE. / A fortreſs built to ob- 
ſtruct or top up a pals. Raleigh. 


BLOCK-TIN. /. Tin which is pure and un- 


mixed, and yet unwrought. Boyle. 
BLOCKA'DE. / [from b/cck] A fiege car- 
. ried on by ſhutting up the place. 
To BLOCKA'DE. v. a. | trom the noun. ] To 
_ thutvpby obſtruction. Pope. 
BLO'CKHEAD. / | from 8/:ck and bead. | 

A ſtupid fellow; a dolt; a man without 


parts. Pope. 
BLO'CKHEADED. 2. {from b/ochbead. ] 
Stupid ; dull. L' Eftrange. 


BLO'CKISH. a. [ from Seck. ] Stupid; dull. 
Shakſpeare. 
BLO'CKISHLY. ad. {from loc. 
{tupid manner. 
BLO'CKISHNESS. / Stupidity. 
BLO'MARY. /. The firſt torge in the iron 
mills. 
BLO'NKET. / for blanket. 
BLOOD. / | blod, Saxon.] 
1. The red liquor that circulates in the bodies 


Spenſer. 


of animals, Gene/is. 
2. Child ; progeny. Shatkfpeare. 
3. Family; Kindred. Waller. 
4. Deſcent ; lincage. Dryaen. 
5. Birth z high extraction. Shatk/ſpeare. 
9. Murder ; violent death, Shakſpeare, 


Tatler. - 


In a 
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7. Liſe. Samnel, 
8. The carnal part of man. Matthew. 
9. Temper of mind; ſtate of the pathons. 


Hudibra-. 

10. Hot ſpark ; man of fire. Bacon. 

11. The juice of any thing. Geneſis, 
To BLOOD. v. a. 

1. To ſtain with blood. Bacon. 


2. Lo enure to blood, as a hound. Spenſer. 
3. To let blood medically. 


4. To heat; to exaſperate. Racer. 


BLOOD-BOLTERED. a. [from 3d and 


bolter.] Blood-ſprinkled. Shakſpeare. 
BLOOD-HOT. a. Hot in the ſame degree with 
blood. Locke. 
To BLOOD-LET. v. a. To bleed; to open 
a vein medicinally. Arbuthnet. 
BLOOD-LETTER. / f from Stef. A 
phlebotomiſt. Wiſeman. 
BLOOD-STONE, / A green ſtone, {potted 
with a bright blood red. Woed ward. 
BLOOD-THIRSTY. a. Deſirous to ſhed 
blood. Raleigh. 
BLOOD-VESSEL./. A veſſel appropriated by 
nature to the conveyance of the blood. Ad. 
BLO'ODFLOWER. V/ [ hamanthus, Lat. ] A 
plant. 
BLOODGUT'LTINESS. / Murder. Spenſer. 
BLO'ODHOUND. 7 A hound that tollows 
by the ſcent, Senther. 
BLO'ODILLY. ad. [ from S ld. ]Cruelly. Dr;. 
BLO'ODINESS. / Ctrom 6/24y. The ſtate 


of being bloody. Sharp. 
BLO'ODLESS. a. [ from Jed. 

1. Without blood; dead. Dryden. 

2. Without flaughter. Haller. 


BLO'ODSHED. / C trom Sid and fed. | 


1. The crime ot blood, or murder. Seth. 
2. Slaughter; waſte of life. Dry den 
BLO'ODSHEDDER. / Murderer. ESI 


BLO O DSHO T. a. [from blood and 
BLOODSHO'TTEN. ſhot.) Filled with 
blood burſting from its proper veſſels. Car. 
BLO'ODSUCKER. V | from Se and ſuck. | 
1. Alecch; afly; any thing that tlucks blood. 


2. A cruel man ; a murderer. Hayward. 
BLO'ODWORT. /. A plant. 
BLO'ODY. a. | from S. 

I. Stained with blood. 

2. Crucl ; murderous. Pope. 


BLOOM. /. lun, German. 
I. A bloiſom; the flower which precedes the 
fruit, Miiton, 
2. The ſtate of immaturity. Dryden. 
3. The blue colcur upon plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 
4. A piece of iron wrought into a maſs, two 
feet ſquare. | 
To BLOOM. v. x. 


1. To bring or yield bloſſoms. Hacc v. 
2. To produce, as bloſſoms. Hooker. 
3. To de in a ſtate of youth. Pope. 


BLO'OMY. e. | from %.] Full of blooms ; 


flowery. ope. 
BLORE. / [from blow.] Act of blowing; 
blaſt, | Chapman. 


BLU 


BLOsSOM. / ſbloyme, Saxon. ] The flower 


that grows on any plant. Dryden 
To BLO'SSOM. v. #. [from the noun. | To 
put forth bloſſoms. Shak 


are. 
To BLOT. v. a. [from blottir, Praek 7 
1. To oblitcratez to make writing inviſible 


by covering it with ink. Pope. 
2. To efface ; to craſe. Dryden. 
3. To blur. Aﬀcbam. 
4. To diſgrace ; to disfigure. Rowe. 
5. To darken. * Cowley. 


BLOT. / { from the verb.] 
1. An obliteration of ſomething written, Dry. 
2. A blur ; a ſpot upon paper, 
3- A ſpot in reputation; a ſtain. Temple. 
BLOTCH. / [ trom t.] A ſpot or puſtule 
upon the kin. Harvey. 
ToBLOTE. v. a. Toſmoke,ordrybythe ſmoke. 
BLOW. /. [4/owe, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſtroke. Clarendon. 
2. The fatal ſtroke. . Dryden. 
3. A ſingle action; a fingle event. Dryden. 
4. The act of a fly, by which the lodges eggs 
in the fleſh; | Chapman. 
To BLOW. v. ». pret. Seu; particip. pal. 
blown. [ blapan, Saxon. 
1. To make a current of air. Pope. 
2. This word is uſed ſometimes imperfonally 
with it ; as, it 6/ows hard. Dryden. 
3. Topant; to puff. Pope. 


4. To breathe. L' Eftrange. 
5. To ſound with being blown. Milton. 
6. To play muſically by wind. Numb. 


7. To blow over. To pals away without 


effet, - Glanville. 
8. To blow up. To fly into the air by the 
force of gunpowder. atler. 


Tc BLOW. . a. 
1. To drive by the force of the wind. South. 
2. To inflate with wind. Lala. 
3. To ſwell ; to puff into fize. Shatſprare. 
4. To found an initrument of wind muſick. 
5- To warm with the breath. Shatſ/peare, 
6. To ſpread by report. Dryden. 
7. To inſect with the eggs of flies. Shatfp. 
8. To blow wp. To burſt with gunpowder ; 
to raiſe into the air. Wiqndward. 
9. To blow upon. To make ſtale. Addiſcn, 
To BLOW. v. „. [| blopan, _— To 
bloom; to bloilom. Caller. 
BLO'WPOINT. / A child's play.” Donne. 
BLOWTH. / | trom b/aw.] Bloom, or bloſ- 
fom. Raleigh. 
BLOWZE. /. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 
BLO'WZY. a. | ſrom Seu . Sunburnt ; 
high-coloured, 
BLU'BBER. / The part of a whale that con- 
tains the oil, 
To BLU'BBER. v. „. To weep in ſuch a 
manner as to ſwell the cheeks. Swift. 
To BLU'BBER, v. a. To {well the checks 
with weeping. Signey. 
BLU'DGEON. / A ſhort ſtick, with one end 
loaded, uſed as an offenhve weapon. 
BLUE. a. | blixp, Saxon, 5/ex, Fr ] One of 
the ſeven original colours. Newton. 


BOA 


BLU'EBOTTLE. F. [from ue and bottle. ] 
1. A flower of the bell-thape. Ray, 
2. A fly with a large blue belly. Prior. 
BLU'ELY. ad. [from 4/ue.] With a blue 
colour. : Swift, 
BLU*ENESS. /{. [from 3/ue.] The quality of 
being blue. Bayle. 
BLUFF. a. Big; ſurly ; bluſtering: Dryden. 
To BLU'NDER. v. . Dutch. |] 
1. To miſtake groſsly; to err widely. Sab. 
2. To flounder ; to ſtumble. Pepe. 
To BLU'NDER. v. 2. To mix fooliſhly, or 
blindly. Stilling feet. 
BLU'NDER, rom the verb.] A grols or 
ſhameful raiſtake. Addiſon. 
BLUNDERBUSS. / [from &/urder.) A gun 
that is diſcharged with many bullets. Dryden. 
BLU'NDERER. V A blockhead. Waits. 
BLU'NDERHEAD. / A ſtupid fellow. L Efr. 
BLUNT. . | 
1. Dull on the edge or point; not ſharp. Sid. 
2. Dull in underſtanding ; not quick. S. 


3. Rough ; not delicate. Wotton. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. Bacon, 
To BLUNT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To dull the edge or point. Dryden. 


2. To repreſs or weaken any appetite. Shak. 
BLU'NTLY. ad. {from blunt. | 

1. Without ſharpneſs. 

2. Coarſely i plainly ; roughly. Dryden. 
BLU'NTNESS. / [from ene 

1. Want of edge or point. Suckling. 

2. Coarſeneſs ; roughneſs of manners. Dryd. 


Seuth. 


BLUR. / 41 Span. a blot.] A blot; a. 
pot. 


ſtain; a 

To BLUR. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To blot ; to obſcure. 
2. To ſtain; to fully. 


Locke. 
Fludibras. 


' To BLURT,. v. a. To ſpeak inadvertently ; to 


let fly without thinking. Hakewill, 
To BLUSH. v. . [Hleſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To betray ſhame or confuſion, by a red 
colour in the cheeks. Smith, 
2. To carry a red colour. Sbalſpcare. 
BLUSH. / | from the verb.] 
1. The colour in the cheeks, raiſed by ſhame 
or confuſion. Pope. 
2. A red or purple colour, Craſbau. 
3. Sudden appearance. | Locke. 
BLU'SHY. a. Having the colour ofa bluſh. Bac. 
To BLU'STER. v. . | ſuppoſed from /. 
1. To roar as a ſtorm. _ 
2. To bully ; to puff. ryden. 
BLU'STER. / ſtrom the verb.] 


1. Roar offtorms; tempeſt, Aliltor. 
2. Noite ; tumult. Swift. 
3- Turbulence ; fury. Shakfpeare. 
4. Boaſt ; boiſteroutueſs. L' Eftrange. 


BLU'STERER. V A 1waggerer; a buy. 
BLU'STTROUS. «. { from 6/ufter.} Tumultu- 
ous ; noiſy. ; Hudibras. 
BO. interje&. A word of terrour. Temple. 
BOAR. /. (ban, Saxon:] The male ſwine. 


BOARD. /. [au, Goth. bhæd, Saxon. ] 
1. A piece of wood of moss length and breadth 


thay thickneſs. 
G2 


Temple. 
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BOD 
2. A table. 


3. Entertainment ; food, 

4 A table at which a council is held. Caren. 

5. A court of juriſdiction, Bacon. 

6. The deck or floor of a ſhip. Addiſon. 
7o BOARD. v. a. 

1. To enter a ſhip by force. Denham. 
2. To attack, or make the firſt attempt. Shak. 

3. To lay or pave with boards. Moxon. 
4 To place as a boarder in another's houſe. 
Te BOARD. v. . To live in a houſe, where 
. certain rate is paid for eating. Herbert. 
BOARD-WAGES. / Wages allowed to fer- 

vants to keep themſelves in victuals. Dryd. 
BO'ARDER /. | from board. A tabler. 
BOARDING-SCHOOL. /. A ſchool where 

the ſcholars live with the teacher. 


Hahewill. 


BO'ARISH. a. | trom bar. ] Swiniſh ; brutal; 


. cruel. ; 
To BOAST. v. . [. Welſh. ] 
1. To brag; to diſplay one's own worth, or 


Shakfpeare. 


aQions, in great words. Kings. 
2. To talk oftentatiouſly. Corinthians. 
To BOAST. . a. 
1. To brag of. | Atterbury. 
2. To magnify ; to exalt. P/aims.. 
BOAST. /. | 
1. A proud ſpeech. SpefAator . 
2. A cauſe of boaſting. ö Pope. 


BO AST ER. /. from _— bragger. Boyle. 
BO*'ASTFUL. a. { from boaft and f.] Often- 
tatious ; inclined to brag. Pope. 
 BO'ASTINGLY. ad. | from Heating. ] Oſten- 
- tatioully. Decay of 4 
BOAT. /. [bar, Saxon. ] A veſſel to paſs the 
water in. Raleigh. 
BOA'TION. / [from care, Lat.] Roar; 
. .noiſe; loud found. Derham. 
BO ATMAN. 2% [from beat and max. He 
BO'ATSMAN. that manages a boat. 
BO'ATSWAIN. / {from boat and ſwain. | 
An officer on board a ſhip, who has charge 
of all her rigging. Howel. 
- To BOB. v. a. 
1. To cut. Junius. Whence Lobtail. ' 
2. To beat; to drub. Shakſpeare. 
3. To cheat; to gain by fraud, SH pere. 
- Ts BOB. v. . To play backward and torward ; 
to play looſely againſt any thing. Dryden. 
. BOB. /; | 
- 4. Something that hangs ſo as to play looſely; 
x pendant. ryden. 
2. The words repeated at the end of a ftanza. 
| L'Eftrange. 
3. A blow. a Aſcham. 
BO'BBIN. / [el ive, French. ] A ſmall pin 
of wood, uſed in weaving lace. Tatler. 
- BO'BCHERRY. /. | from £44 and cherry. | A 
play among children, in which the cherry is 
ung ſo as to bob againſt the mouth. Arbuth. 
BO'BTAIL. / Gut tail; ſhort tail, Shak. 
- BO'BTAILED. 2. Having a tail cut. Z' Efr. 
BO'BWIG. /. A fliort wig. Spectator. 
To BODE. v. . ( bodian, Saxon. ] To por- 
tend ; to be the omen of. 
7s BODE. v. 2. To be an omen; to forcihow. 


BOL 


BO'DEMENT. / {from 4ede.] - Portent ; 


omen ; prognoſtick. Shakſpeare. 
To BODGE. v. . To boggle. Shatſpeare. 
BO DICE. | trom bodies. }. Stays ; a Waiſt- 
coat quilted with whalebone. Prior. 
BO'DILESS. 2. | trom body. ] Incorporeal ; 
having no body. Davies. 
BO'DILY. a. from dy. 
1. Corporeal; containing body. South. 
2. Relating tothe body, not the mind. Hooker. 
3. Real; actual. 8 
BO'DILY. ad. Corporeally. atts. 
BO'DKIN. {| bedikin, or {mall body. Skinner. ] 
1. An inſtrument with a ſmall blade and 
ſharp point, uſed to bore holes. Sidney. 
2. An inſtrument to draw a thread or riband 
through a loop. | 1. e.. 
3. An inſtrument to dreſs the hair. Pope, 
BO DV. / [ bovrx, Saxon. 
1. The material ſubſtance of au animal, Math 


2. Matter: oppoled to ſpirit. 

3. A perſon; a human being. Hooker. 
4. Reality : oppoled to repreſentation. Colo. 
5. A collective maſs. Clarendon. 
6. The main army ; the battle, Clarendon. 
7. A corporation. Swift. 
8. The main part; the bulk. Addijon. 
9. A ſubſtance. Bel. 


10. A pandect ; a general collection. 
11. Strength: as, wine of a good body. 


BO'DY-CLOTHS. / Clothing for horſes 


that are dicted. Addiſon. 
To BO'DY. v. 4. To produce in ſome form. Sh. 
BOG. e. ſoſt, Iriſh.} A marſh; a fen; 
a morals. Seuth. 
BOCG-TROTTER. / [ from beg and tre. | 
One that lives in a boggy country. 
To BO'GGLE. v. . from bogil, Dutch. ] 
1. To ftart ; to fly back. Dryden. 
2. To hefitate ; to be in doubt. ke. 
BO'GGLER. F. trum begg/e, ] A doubter; a 
timorous man. - Shakſpeare. 
BO'GGY. a. | from g.] Marſhy ; ſwampy. 
BO'GHOUSE. / A khoute of office. 
BOHE'A. / [An Indian word. ] A ſpecies of tea. 
To BOIL. v. x. | bowiller, French. 


1. To be-agitated by heat. ' Bentley. 
2. To be hot; to be fervent. Dryden. 
3. Te move like boiling water. Gay. 
4. To be in hot liquor. Shakſpeare. 
5. To cook by boiling. Swift. 


T» BOIL. v. a. To heat, by putting into boil- 
ing water; to ſecth. Bacon. 
BO'ILER. /: C trom 604/. ] 
1. The perſou that bolis any thing. Boyle. 
2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 
BO'ISTEROUS. a, [er, ſurisus, Dutch. 


1. Violent; loud ; ſtormy: Waller. 
2. Turbulent ; furious. Addiſon. 
3. Unwieldy ; clumſily violent. Spenser. 


BO'ISTEROUSLY. ad. | from boifterous. | 
Violently;; tumultuouſly. Swift. 
BO'ISTEROUSNLSS. /. [from boifterous. 


Tumultuouſneſs ; turbulence. 


Shakſpeare. BO'LARY. a. | trom Se,. Partaking of the 


nature ot bole, or clay. Breu. 


BOL 
BOLD. a. [balÞ, Saxon. ] | 
Temple. 


1. Daring ; brave; ſtout. 

2. Executed with ſpirit. | Roſeommen. 
3. Confident z not ſcrupulous. Locke, 
4. Impudent ; rude. Ecclus. 
5. Licentious. Waller. 
6. Standing out to the view. Dryden. 


7. To make bold. To take freedoms. Ti//otſor. 
To BU'LDEN, v. a. [from loid.] To make 
bold ; to give confidence. Aſcham. 
BO'LDFACE. /. [from S and face. } Im- 
udence ; faucinels. : L' Eftrange. 
BU'LDFACED. 2. { from bold and face, Im- 
1 r 5 Eramball. 

- BO'LDLY., ad. [from Lo/d.] Ina bold man- 
ner ; with courage. Hooker. 


BO'LDNESS./. [ from 30. 


1. Courage; bravery, Sidney. 
2. Exemption ſrom caution. Dryden. 
3. Freedom ; liberty. Corinthians. 
4. Confident truſt in God. Hooker. 


5. Aﬀfurance ; confident mien. Bacon. 


b. Impudence. Hooker. 

BOLE. V 
1. The body or trunk of a tree. Chapman. 
2. A kind of carth, Woodward. 
3. A meaſure of corn, containing fix buthels. 

1 Mortimer. 

B0LIS. Lat.] A great fiery ball, ſwittly 
hurried through the air, and generally draw- 
ing a tail after it. Muſchents oecd. 

BOLL. /. A round ſtalk or ſtem. 

To BOLL. v. x, [from the noun. ] 
in a ſtalk. 

BO'LSTER. , ſholyepe, Saxon. ] 
I. Something laid on the bed, to taiſe and 
ſupport the head. Gay. 
2. A pad, or quilt. Swift. 
3. A compreſs to be laid on a wound. en. 

To BO'LSTER. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 

1. To ſupport the head with a boifter. 
2. To afford a bed to. Shat/peare. 
3. To hold wounds together with a compreſs. 


To riſe 
Exodus. 


4. To ſupport ; to maintain. Seuth. 
BOLT, /. | 5oult, Dutch; SN. 

1. An arrow ; a dart. Dryden. 

2. Lightning ; a thunderbolt. Dryder. 


3. Bolt upright : upright as an arrow. Add. 
4. The bar of a door. Shakſpeare. 
5. An iron to faſten the legs. Shatſpeare. 


To BOLT. v. a. 2 the noun.] 
I. To (hut or falten with a bolt. 


Dryden. 
2. To blurt out. Milton. 
3. To ſetter ; to ſhackle. Shakfpeare. 


4. To fift ; to ſeparate with a fieve. Dryden. 

5: To examine by fitting 3 to try out. Hale. 

. To purify; to purge. Shakſpeare. 

To BOLT. v. x. To ſpring out with ſpeed and 

ſuddenneſs. Dryden. 
BO LT EK. / [ from the verb.] 

1. A fieve to ſeparate meal from bran. Bacon. 

2. A kind of net. 44S Carew. 

BO LTHEAD. / A long ftrait-necked glaſs 


vellel ; a matraſs, or receiver. Boyle. 
BO'LTING-HOUSE. /. The place where 
meal 18 fitted. . Dennis, 


BON 


BO'LTSPRIT., or Bowsrair. T A maſt 
running out at the head of a ſhip, not ſtanding 
upright, but ailope. Shakſpeare; 

BO “LUS. /. [SD.] A medicine, made up 


into a foft mats, larger than pills. Swift. 
BOMB. /. { bombus, Latin. ] 
1. A loud note. Bacon. 


2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent for a 
tulec, or wooden tube filled with combuſtible 
matter, to be thrown out from a mortar. 
To BOMB. v. a. To attack with bombs. Prior: 
BOMB-CHEST. / [trom- bomb and ebeft.] A 
kind of cheſt filled utually with bombs, placed 
under ground, to blow it up in the air. 
BOMB-KETCH. 2 / A kind of ſhip, ftrong- 
BOMB- VESSEL. a ly built, to bear the ſhock 
of a mortar, when bombs ate to be fired. 
BO'MBARD. /. [bombardas, Latin. ] A great 
gun. A barrel: obſolete. Knolles. 
To BO'MBARD. v: a. [from the noun. ] I 
To attack with bombs. Addiſon. 
BOMBAKRDI'ER. /. [from bombard.] The 
engineer whole employment it is to ſhoot 
bombs. Tatler. 
BOMBA'RDMENT. /. {from bombard. An 
attack made by throwing bombs. Addiſon. 
BO'MBASIN. / [bombaſin, Fr.] A flight 
filken ſtuff. | 
BO*MBAST. /. Fuſtian ; big words. Dunne. 
BO'MBAST, 2. High ſounding. Shatſpepre. 
BOMBULA'TFON. / {from 6ombas, Latin. ] 
Sound; noiſe ; report. Brown, 
BONA RO'BA. / A ſhowy wanton. Sp. 
BOND. / (bond, Saxon. } 


1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is 


bound. > Shakſpeare. 
2. Ligament that holds gogether. Lac tc. 
3. Union; connexion. Mortimer. 


4- [Iu the plural. ] Chains ; impriſonment; 


captivity. At. 

5. Cement of union. Shakſpeare, 

6. A writing of obligation. mages 
cc 


7. Law * which one is obliged. 


BOND. a. | from zebonden, Sax. | Captive z 
in a ſervile ſtate. orinthians. 

BO'NDAGE. /. I from bond. ] | 
1. Captivity ; impriſonment, Sidney. 


2. Obligation 3 tie of duty. Pope. 
BO'NDMAID. / [from bond and maid. ] A 


woman flave. , Shakſpeart. 
BO'NDMAN. / A man flave. Dryden. 
BONDSE'RVANT. / A flave. CLeviticai. 
BONDSE'RVICE. / Slavery. Kings. 


BO'NDSLAVE. / A man in ſlavery. Davies. 
BO'NDSMAN. / ¶ from 4ong and man. } : 
1. A ſlave. . * Denham. 
2. One bound, or giving ſecurity, for another. 
BO'NDWOMAN. / A woman flave. . 
BONE. / ban, Saxon. ] | 
1. The ſolid part of the bedy of an animal. 
2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as much 
fleſh as adheres to it. , Dryden. 
3- To be upon the bones. To attack. L. Hr. 
4. To make no bones, To make no ſeruple. 
5- Bones. Dice. Dryden. 


BOO 
* BONE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To take 
out the bones from the fleſh. | 
BO'NELACE. / [from hene and lace; the bob 
bins with which lace is woven, being fre- 
quently made of bones. ] Flaxen lace. Spec?. 
BO'NELESS. a. [from S.] Wanting bones. 
To BONESET. v. x. Lap bene aud fet: ] 
To reſtore a bone out ot joint; to join a bone 


broken. Wiſeman. 
BO'NESETTER. /. [from 4oneſer. ] A chi- 
rurgeon. | Denham. 


BO'NFIRE. /. ber, good, Fr. and fire. } A 
fire made-for triumph. South. 
BO'NGRACE. /. [ Sonne grace, Fr. | A cover- 

ing for the forchead. | Hakewil!. 

BO*'NNET. /. [In fortification. ] A kind of 
little ravehin. 

BO'NNETS. [In the ſea language.] Small 
ſails ſet on the courſes on the mizzen, main- 
ſail, and forcſail. 

BO'NNILY. ad. [from Lenny. ] Gayly; 
handfomely ; plumply. 

BO'NNINESS. / {trom borny.] Gayety ; 
handſ meneſs; plumpneſs. - 

BONN V. 4. [from don, Banne, French. ] 

1. Hand ſome ; beautiſul. Shakjpeare. 
2. Gay; merry; frolickſome. Shai/peare. 

BONNY-CLABBEK. / Sour buttermilk. Sw. 

BO'NY. a. { from bone. ] Le 
1. Conſiſting of bones. 
2. Full of bones. 

BO OY. / A dull, heavy, ſtupid fellow. Prior. 

BOOK. /. [ boc, Saxon. } e 
1. A volume in which we read or write. Bac. 
2. A particular part of a work. Burnet. 
3. The regiſter in which a trader keeps an 

- account, Shakſpeare. 
4. In books. In kind remembrance. Addiſon. 
5. Without book. By memory. Hooker. 

Ts BOOK, v. 4 To regiſter in a book. Davies. 

BOOK-K EEPING. /. | from 400k and deep. ] 

I be art of keeping accounts. Harris. 

 BO'OKBINDER. /. A man whoſe profeſſion 

it is to bind books. | 


Ray. 


BO'QKFUL. @. {from book and ful}. ] Crowded | 


with undigeſted knowledge. Pope. 
BO'OKISH. «. [from Jo.] Given to books; 
acquainted only with books. Speclator. 
BO'OKISHNESS. / Overſtudiouſneſs. 
BOOKLE'ARNED. a, Verſed in books. Sw, 
BOOK LEARNING. /. Skill in literature; 
acquaintance with books. S ducy. 
BO'OKMAN. /. A man whoſe proſeiſion is 
the ſtudy of books. Shakſpeare. 
BO'OKMATE. /. Schoolfellow. Sha#ſpeare. 
BO'OKSELLER. / He whoſe profeſſion it is 
to ſeil books, Walton, 
. BO'OKWORM. / [from S and worm. 
1. A worm or mite that cats holes in books, 
chiefly when damp. Guardian. 
2. A ſtudent too cloſely given to books; a 
reader without judgment. Pope. 
BOOM. / {from hem, a tree, Dutch. 
1. In fea language.] A long pole uſed to 
ſpread out the clue ot the ſtudding-lail, 


BOR 
2. A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as a 
mark to ſhow the ſailors how to ſteer, 
3. A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour, Dryd. 
To BOOM. v. x, [from the noun. ] 
1. To ruſh with violence, 
+ 2, To ſwell and fall together. Pope. 
BOON. /. | from bene, Sax.] A gift; a grant; 
a benetaCtion ; a preſent. Addiſon. 
BOON. a. [ bon, Fr.) Gay; merry. Milton. 
BOOR. /. Ser, Dutch. | A country fellow ;. 
a lout; a clown, Temple. 
BO ORISH. 4. [from boor. ] Clowniſh; ruſ- 
tick ; untaught; uncivilized. Shakſpeare. 
BO'ORISHLY. ad. After a clowniſh manner. 
BO'ORISHNESS. / [from Seb.] Coarſe- 
neſs of manners ; ruſticity. 


BOOSE. / [ boyrz, Saxon. ] A ſtall for a cow. 
To BOOT. v. a. | bor, Saxon, | 


1. To profit; to advantage. Pope 
- 2. To enrich; to benefit. Sbalſpeare. 
BOOT. /. ¶trom the verb.] | 

1. Profit; gain; advantage. Shakſpeare. 
2. To boot. With advantage. erbert, 


BOOT, / (Sorte, French.] A covering for the 
leg, uſed by horſemen. Milton, 
BOOT A coach. The ſpace between the 
coachman and the coach, 
To BOOT. v. 4. To put on boots. Shakſpeare, 
BOO'T-HOSE. / Stockings to ſerve for — 
ſpatterdaſhes. Shalſpearc. 
BOOT-TREE. / Wood ſhaped like a leg, to 
be driven into boots for ſtretching them, 
BO'OTCATCHER. /. [from boot and catch.) 
The perſon, whoſe buſineſs at an inn is to 
pull off the boots of pafſengers. Swift. 
BU'OTED. a. { from St.] In boots. Dryden. 


-BOOTH. J [ boed, Dutch. } A houſe built of 


boards or boughs. Swift. 
BO'OTLESS. a. [from boot.) | 

1. Uſeleſs ; unprofitable, Hooker, 

2. Without ſucceſs. Shakſpeare. 
BO'OTY. / [St, Dutch. ] 

1. Plunder; pillage. Dryden. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. Shakfſpear:. 


3. Te play booty. To play diſhoneftly. Dry. 
BOPE'EP. / [from 4s and peep-1 The act of 
looking out, and drawing back as if frighted, 

or with intent to fright ſome other. i 
BO RABLE. a. | frombore. | That maybe bored. 
BORA'CHIO. 1 Paniſh. ] Adrunk- 

ard. Congreve, 
BO RAGE. / | from borago, Lat.] A plant. 
BO'RAMEZ. /. The vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, generally known by the name of Ag- 
nur Scythicus, Brown. 
BO'R AX. . ¶ low Latin. ] An artiſicial ſalt, pre- 
pared from ſal ammoniac, nitre, calcined tar- 
tar, ſea ſalt, and alum, diffolved in wine. Quin. 
BO'RDEL. / | bordee/, Teut. ] A brothel ; a 
bawdyhouſe. : South, 
BO'RDER. / { bord, German.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. Dryd. 

2. The edge of a country; the confine, Spen, 

3- The outer part of a garment, generally 

adorned with ncedlework, or ornaments. 
I 


BOS 


4. A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet with 

flowers. Waller. 
7o BO'RDER. wv. „. [from the 4 

1. To confine upon. | nolles. 

2. To approach nearly to. Tillatſon. 
72 BO'RDER. v. 4. 

1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. 'To reach ; to touch. Ralcigh. 
BO'RDERER. /. [from border. ] He that 

dwells on the borders or confines. Spenſer. 


7 BO'RDRAGE. v. x. [ from border. | To 


plunder the borders: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
72 BORE. . a. | boplan, Saxon. ] 

t. To pierce in a hole, Bacon. 

2. To hollow. Digby. 


3. To make by piercing. Kay. 
4. To pierce ; to break through. Gay. 
To BORE. v. n. 
1, To make a hole. Wilkins. 
2. To puſh forward toward a certain point. Sh. 
BORE. / [from the verb.] 
1. The hole made by boring. Milton. 
2. The inſtrument with which à hole is 
bored, : Moxomn. 
3. The ſize of any hole ; the cavity. Bacon. 
BORE. The preterit of bear. a 
BO REAL. a: | borealis, Lat.] Northern. Pope. 
BOREAS. / | Lat. ] The north wind. Miiten, 
BORE'E. /. A kind of dance. Swift. 
BO'RER. /. from Lore. ] A piercer. Mean. 
BORN. The participle paſſive of Scr. 
To be BORN. v. n. pa. To come into liſe. $5, 
BO ROUGH. /. [bophee, Sax. ] A town with 
a corporation, Pope. 
BOROUGH Eg. A cuſtomary deſcent of 
lands and tenemecats to the owner's youngeſt 
fon ; or, if he have no ifſue, to his youngeſt 
brother. Cowell. 
BO'RREL. /. A mean fellow. Spenſer. 
To BO'RROW. ». a. bergen, Dutch. 
1. To take ſomething trom another upon 
credit. Shalſpcare. 
2. To alk of another the uſe of ſomething 
for a time. Dryden. 
3. To take ſomething of another. tt. 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not belonging 


to one, Dryden. 
BO'RROW. / [ from the verb.] The thing 
borrowed. Shakſpeare. 


BO'RROWER. / [ from borrow. ] 
1. He that borrows. Miltex. 
2. He that takes what is another's. Pope. 
BO'SCAGE. /. [age, Fr.] Wood; or 
woodlands. _ Bacon. 
BO'SK Y. a. [DS %%, Fr.] Woody. Milton. 
BO'SOM. / | boyme, Saxon. ] 
1. The breaſt ; the heart. Shakſpenre. 
2. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
breaſt, Exodus. 
3. Encloſure ; compaſs; embrace. Hz:4her. 
4. Any receptacle cloſe or ſecret. 
5. The tender aftections. Milton. 
6. Inclination ; defire : not uſed. Shat/p. 


BO'SOM, in compoſition, implies intimacy, 
confidence, fondneſs ; as, S % friend. 


To BO'SOM,. v. a. [from che noun. } 


BOT 


1. To encloſe in the boſom. Milton. 


Pope. 


3. A thick body of any kind. | 
BO'SSAGE. / [In architecture.] Any ftone 
that has a projecture. 
BO'SVEL. /. A ſpecies of crowfoot; 
BOTA'NICAL. a. | trom Boram, an herb. ] 


BOTA'NICK. Kelating to herbs; killed 
in herbs. Adaifn. 
BO"TANIST. / [from &stany. ] One tkuied 
in plants. Wieeatwward, 


BOTANO'LOCY. y [ Borarohoyia. } A diſ- 
courle upon plants. 

BO'TANY. / [| from foram, an herb. ] The 
ſcieuce of plants; that part of natutal hiſtory 
which relates to vegetables. 

BOTCH. / [ex, Italian.“ ' 
1. A ſwelling, or eruptive diſcoloration of 
the ſkin. Donne. 
2. A part in any work ill finiſhed. Shatſp. 
3. An adventitious part clumfiiy added. Dry. 

To BOTCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To mend or patch clothes clumfily. Dry4. 


2. To mend, any thing awkwardly... Hudis. 
3. To put together unſuitably. Dryden. 
4, To mark with botches. Garth. 
BO'TCHER. / [from Se.]. A mender of 
old clothes. Hudibras. 
BO'TCHY. «. [ from etch. ] Marked with 
botches. N Shakſpeare. 
BOTH a. {batu, batpa, Sax, ] The wo; the 
one and the other. Hooker. 
BOTH. con. As well Dryden. 
BO'TRYOID. 43. Savic. Having the 
form of a bunch ot grapes. Wozdward. 
BOTS. / A fpecies ot ſmail worms in the en- 
trails of horſes. Shakjpeare. 
BO'TTLE. / [ Zouteille, French. |. 
1. A mali veflel of giafs, or other matter, 
with a narrow mouth. King. 
2. A quantity of wine uſually put into a 
bottle ; a quart. Spectator, 
3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundles up. S6. 
To BOTTLE. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To en- 
cloſe in bottles. Swift. 
BO'TTLEFLOWER. / A plant. 
BO"CTLESCREW.FZ. | trom boerle andſcrexw..}] 


A ſcrew to pull out the cork. Swift. 
BOTTOM. /. bot m, Saxon. }** 

1. The lowctt part of any thiug. 

2. The ground under the water. Dryden. 


3. The foundation; the groundwork. Azter. 


4. A dale; a valley. Bentley. 
5. The deepett part, Locke. 
6. Bound; limit. Sha lſpcare. 


7. The extent of any man's capacity. aA. 


8. The laft refort. Addiſon. 
9. A veſſel for navigation. Norris, 
10. A chance; an adventure. Clarendon. 


11. A ball of thread wound up together. 
, Mortimer, 
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To RO'TTOM. v. a. {from the wan”, 

1. To build upon; to tix upon as a ſupport. 
| Atterbury. 
Shatſpeare. 
„ BO'TTOM. v. . To reſt upon, as its ulti- 


2. To wind upon ſomething. 


mate ſupport Locke. 
BO'TTOMED. a. Having a bottom. 
/ BO'TTOMLESS. a. | from bottom, | Want- 
ing « bottom; fathomleſs. Milton. 
BO'TTOMRY. / [In commerce. ] The act 
of borrowing money on a ſhip's bottom, 
BOUD. / An inſect which breeds in malt. 
To BOUGE. v. . [bouge, Fr.] To ſwell out. 
BOUGH. / [bog, Saxon.] An arm or large 
ſhoot of a tree. Sidney. 
BOUGHT. The pret. and part. of 70 buy. 
BOUGHT. / [from 7 bow. ] 
1. A twiſt; a link; a knot. Milton. 
2. A flexure. Brown. 
BO'ULDER . /. Walls built of round 
flint or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar. 
To BOUNCE. v. . 
1. To fall or fly againſt any thing with great 
force, ſo as to rebound. Swift. 


2. To ſpring; to make a ſudden leap. Add. 


3. To make a ſudden noiſe. Swift. 
4- To boaſt; to bully. 
To be bold, or ſtrong. Shakſpeare. 
BOUNCE. /. ſrom the verb.] 
I. A ſtrong ſudden blow. Dryden. 
2. A ſudden crack or noiſe. Day. 


6 A boaſt; a threat: in low language. 
BO'UNCER. /. {from 4ownce.] A boaſter; a 
_ bully; an empty threatener. 
BOUND. / [ from 4ing. ] 
1. A'limit;z a boundary. Pope. 
2. A limit by which any excurſion is re- 


ſtrained. Lecke. 
3. A leap; ajump; a ſpring. Addiſon. 
4-A rebound. e Decay of Piety. 
To BOUND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To limit; to terminate. Dryden. 
2. To reſtrain z to confine. Shakſpeare. 
To BOUND. v. =. [Bondir, Fr.] 
1. To jump; to ſpring. Pope. 
2. To rebound ; to fly back. Shakſprare. 


7 BOUND. v. a. To make to bound. Shak. 


- . BOUND. The participle paſſive of bind. 


BOUND. 2. [a word of doubtful etymology.] 
Deſtined; intending to come to any place. 
| | | Dryden. 

BO'UNDARY. / [from Sound.] Limit; 
bound. Nager. 

BO UNDEN. The participle paſſive of Sid. 

BOUNDING-STONE. 2 / A ſtone to play 

BOUND-STONE. with. Dryden. 

BO'UNDLESNESS. / [ from bowndlef+. | 
Exemption from limits. South. 

BOUNDLESS. a. | trom bownd. | Unlimited; 
unconfined. South. 

BO'UNTEOUS. a. | from bounty. ] Liberal 
Kind; generous ; muniticent. Dryden. 

BO'UNTEOUSLY. ad. Liberally. Dryden. 

BO'UNTEOUSNESS. /. [from bounteous. | 
Munificence; liberality ; kindneſs. Palms. 

BO'UNTIFUL. 2. [trom 6ownty and fl.] 

| "agg 


BOW 
Liberal; generous ; mynificent. * 72e. 
BO'UNTIFULLY. ad. Liberally. Dunne. 
BO*'UNTIFUENESS. /. (from bountiful.) 
The quality of being bountiful ; generoſity, 
BO'UNTIHEAD. > / Goodneſs; virtue: 
BO'UNTIHOOD. out of uſe. Spen/er. 
BO'UNTY. / [bonte, Fr.] Generoſity; li- 
berality ; munificence. ooker. 
To BO'URGEON., v. . | bewrgeoriner, Fr. 
To ſprout ; to ſhost into branches. Howe!, 
BOURN. / [Gerne, French.] | 
1. A bound; a limit. Shakſpeare. 
2. A brook ; a torrent. Spenſer. 
To BOUSE. v. u. [ buyſen, Dutch. ] To drink 
laviſhly; to tope. Spenſer. 
BOU'SY. 2. { from bouſe.] Drunken. King. 
BOUT. /. otra, Ital.] A turn; as much of an 
action as is performed at one time. Sidney, 
BY UTEFEU. /. (Fr. An incendiary. X.Cha. 
BO'UTISALE.F. A ſale at a cheap tate. Hay. 
To BOW. v. a. [buzen, Saxon. ] | 
1. To bend; to inflect. Locke. 
2. To bend the body in token of reſpect or 
ſubmiſſion. [ſaiah, 
3. To bend, or incline, in condeſcenſion. Eccl. 


4. To depreſs ; to cruih. Pope. 
To BOW. v. . 

1. To bend; to ſuffer flexure. 

2. To make a reverence.. Shatlſpeare. 

3. To ſtoop. Judges. 

4. To ſink under preſſure. [/aiab, 


BOW. /. [from the verb. ] An act of reverence 


or ſubmiſſion, by bending the body. SV. 
BOW. J. pronounced 60. 
1. An inftrument of war. Alleyne. 
2. A coloured arch in the clouds. Ce. 
3. The inftrument with which ſtfing-inſtru- 
ments are ſtruck. Dryden. 
4. The doubling of a ſtring in a Nlip-knor. 
5. A yoke. Shakſpeare. 
6. Bow $a That part of her which be- 
gins at the loot, and compafling ends of the 
ſtern, and ends at the ſternmoſt parts of the 
forecaitle. 
BOW-BENT. a. Crooked. Miltor. 
BOW-:HAND. /. The hand that draws the 
bow. Spenſer. 
BOW.-LEGGED. 2. Haring crooked legs. 
BOW:SHO'T../. The ſpace which an arrow 
may paſs in its flight from the bow. Boyle. 
BO'WELS. / [oyaux, Fr.] 
1. Inte{tines ; the veilels and organs. within 
the body. Samuel. 
2. The inner parts of any thing. Shakſpeare. 
3. Tenderneſs; compaſſion. Clarendon. 
BO'WER. / from Sg.] An arbour made 
of branches twined and bent. Milton. 
BO'WER. / | from 4ow.] The anchor that 
hangs at the bow of a ſhip. 
To BO'WER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To em- 
bower; to encloſe. Shakſpeare. 
BO'WERY. a. {from bower.] Full of bowers. 


| Tickel. 
BOWL. / [8zelin, Welſh. ] 

1. A veſſel to hold liquids, rather wide than 

deep. Brown. 


B R A 


2. The hollow part of any thing. S. 
A bfin, or fountain. Bacen. 
BOWL. / [Y, Fr,] A round maſs, which 
may be rolled along the ground. Herbert. 
7% BOWL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To roll as a bowl, 
2. To pelt with any thing rolled. Shatſpearr. 
BO'WLDER-STONES. /. Lumps or frag- 
ments of ſtone or marble, rounded by being 
tumbled to and agiin by the water. Hood. 
BO'WLER. V [ from 5ow!. ] He that plays at 
bowls. 
BO'WLINE. /. A rope faſtened to the middle 
art of the outſide pf a fail. 
BO'WLING-GREEN. / [from 4ow/ and 
green. ] A level piece of ground, kept ſmooth 


tor bowlers. Bentley. 
BO'WMAN. / An archer. n 
BOWSPRIT. / Boltfprit; which tee. 


75 BO'WSSEN. v. a. Todrench; to ſoak. Car. 


BO'WSTRING. / The ftring by which the 


bow is kept bent. Bacon. 
BO'WYER. / [ttom So. | 
t. An archer. Dryden. 


2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. 
BOX. / box, Sax. buxur, Lat.] A tree. 
BOX. / | box, Sat. buffer, Germ.] 

1. A\cate made of wood, or other matter, to 

hold any thing. Pope. 

2. The cheſt into which money given is put. 


Spenſer, 

3- Seat in the playhouſe. Pope. 
To BOX. v. a, kern the noun. ] To encloſe 
in a box, Swift. 


BOX. / [4oct, a cheek, Welſh. ] A blow on 
the head given with the hand. Brambal/. 
To BOX. . a. (from the noun. ] To fight 


with the fiſt. Spectator. 
BOXEN. 2. 9 Sox. ] | 

1. Made of box. Gay. 

2. Reſembling box. Dryden. 


BO'XER. / Ffrom box.) A man who fights 
with his fitt. 
BOY. 7. 
1. A male child; not a girl. 
2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence; one older 
than an infant. Dryden, 
3. A word of contempt for young men. — 
To BOY. v. n. To treat as a boy. Shakſpeare. 
BO'YHOOD. / | from by.] The ſtate of a boy; 
the part of lite in which we are boys. Swift, 
BO'YISH. 2. [from Sey. 
1. Belonging to a boy. Shakſpeare, 
2. Childith ; trifling. ryden. 
BO'YISHLY. ad. Childiſhly ; triflingly. 
BO*'YISHNESS. / | from 493i. ] Childiſh- 
neſs ; trifliug manner. 
BO'YISM. /. | from Bey. ] Puerility; childiſh- 
. neſs. | Dryden, 
BP. An abbreviation of biſhop. * 
BRA'BBLE. / [Zrabbelen, Dutch. ] A cla- 
morous conteſt; a ſquabble. Shakſpeare, 
To BRA'BBLE. v. . [from the noun.] To 
clamour ; to conteſt noifily. 
BRA'BBLER. /. A clamorous noiſy fellow, 
7: BRACE. v. a. [embraffer, F. 


BRA. /. [trom the verb.] 


BRA 


1. To bind; to tie cloſe with bandages. Lorke, 
2. Lo intend; to make tenſe. Holder. 
BRACE. { [from the verb. ] 
t. Cincture; bandage. i 
2. That which holds any thing tight. Derö. 
3. Bxaczy 4 a coach. Thick ſtraps of lea« 
ther on which it hangs. 
4. Harneſs. 
5. Bxacs, [In printing.] A crooked line 
encloſing 2 paſſage: as in a triplet. 
6. Warlike preparation. Shakſpeare. 
7. Tenfion ; tightneſs. | older. 
BRACE. V A pair; a couple. It is not Sacre, 
but brace, in the plural. Dryden. 
BRA'CELET. /. [ bracelet, Fr.] An ornament 
for the arms. Boyle. 
BRA'CER. /. [from Brace. 
1. A cinare ; a bandage. Wiſeman. 
2. A medicine of conſtringent power. i 
BRACH./ [4raque, Fr.] A bitch hound. Sh. 
BRA CHIAL. a. [from brachium, Lat.] Be- 


longing to the arm. a 
BRACHY'GRAPHY. / [Beaxis and yd .] 
The art or practice of writing in a ſhort com- 
pals. Glanville. 
— * A breach. Digby: 
BRA'CKET. /. A piece of wood fired for the 
ſupport of ſomething, Mortimer. 


BRA'CKISH. a. [ 4rack, Dutch. ] Salt; ſome- 
thing ſalt. | Herbert. 
BRA CKISHNESS. / | from —— Salt- 
nefs in a ſmall degree. beyne. 
BRAD, being an initial, fignifies 5road, /paci- 
us, from the Saxon bad. Gibſon! 
BRAD. / Afortof nail to floor rooms with. Mox. 
To BRAG. v. v. [ braggeren, Dutch. ] To boaſt; 
to difplay oftentatiouſly. Sanderſon, 


1. A boaſt ; a proud expreſſion. Bacon, 
2. The thing boaſted. Milton, 
BRAGGADO'CIO. / A puffing, ſwelling, 


boaſting fellow, ryden. 


BRA'GCART. 4. [from rag. ] Boaittul ; 


vainly oftentatious, ene. 


BRAOCGART. / \ from rag. ] A boaſter. Sha, 


BRA'GGER. /. ¶ from brag. | A boatter. Sauzh, 
BRA'GLESS. 4. [from 4rag.] Without 1 
boaſt ; without oitentation, Sbakſpeare, 
BRA'GLY. 2 brag. ] Finely; 10 as it 
may be bragged. Spenſer. 
To BRAID. v. a. [bhædan, Saton.] To 
weave together. iltor. 
BRAID. /. [irom the verb. ] A texture; a 
knot of ſomething woven together. Prior. 
BRAID. 2. Deceitful. Shakſpeare. 
BRAILS. / | Sea term. ] Small ropes reeved 
through blocks. | 
BRAIN. V [bnzgen, Saxon. ] 
1. That collection of veſſels and organs in the 
head, from which fenfe aud motion ariſe: $4. 
2. The underſtanding. Hammond. 
3. The atfections: not proper. Shakſpeare. 
To BRAIN. v. a. To daſh out the brains; to 
kill by beating out the brains. Pape. 
BRAINISH. a, [from Sraln. ] Hotheaded ; 
furious, Shakſpeare, 


B RA 

BRA'INLESS. @. [ from brain. ] Silly. Hoster. 
BRA'INPAN, / — brain and pan.) The 

Kull containing the brains. Diyden. 
BRA'INSICK. a. | from brain and fel, . 
dleheaded; giddy. Aſeham, Knolles. 
BRA'INSICKLY. ag. Weakiy ; headily. $5. 
BRA'INSICENESS. / [ from brainjici.,] In- 

diſcretion ; giddineſs, 
BRAKE. The preterit of break. Kinolles. 
BRAKE. YA thicket of brambles. Dryden. 
BRAKE. /. 

1. An inſtrument for dreſſing hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 

3. A baker's kneadingtrough., 

4 A ſaarp bit or Inaitie for horſes. | 

5. A machine in which horſes, unwilling to 

e thod, are contined for that operation. 

BRA'KY. a. [ from brake. ] Thoroy ; prickly; 

rough. Ben Fonſon. 
BRA'MBLE. /. E Sax. ubs, Lat.] 

I. Blackberry buſh; raſpberry buſh. Miller. 

2. Any rough prickly ſhrub. Gay. 
BKA'MBLING. / The mountain chaffinch. 
BRAN. /. [ Srenmna, Italian. ]. The huſks of 

corn ground. Morton. 
BRANCH. , | branche, French. ] 

1. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the main 

boughs. Shakſpeare. 

2. Any diſtin article. 2 

3. Auy part that ſhoots out from the reſt. Ra. . 

4. A ſmaller river running into a larger. Ra!/. 

55 Any part of a family deſcending in a col- 

Ueral line. arew, 

6. The offspring; the deſcendant. Craſbaw. 
J. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
To BRANCH. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſpread in branches. Milton. 
2 To ipread into ſeparate parts. Locke. 

3. To ſpeak diffuſively. Spectator. 
4. To have horns ſhooting out. Milton. 
To BRANCH. v. a 

1. Todivide as into branches. Bacon. 


2. To adorn with ſprigs of needlework. Sp. 
BRA'NCHER. / [ trom branch. | 
I. One that ſhoots out into branches. 
2 [branchier, Fr.] A young hawk. 
BRA NCHINESS. / [from 5ranchy. ] Ful- 
neſs of braaches. 
BRA'NCHLESS. a. [from branch. ] 
1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 


2. Naked. Shalſpeare. 
BRA'NCHY. ' a. [from branch. ] Full of 
branches ; ſpreading. | Watts. 


BRAND. / [dhand, Saxon. 
I. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted. Dryd. 
2. [Sande, Ital.] A ſword, Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. Granville. 
4. A mark made by burning a criminal with 
a hot iron; a ſtigma. | Bacon. 
5. Any note of infamy. Dryden. 


Te BRAND. . a. [ 5randen, Dutch, ] * 
with a brand, or note of infamy. Arterbury. 
BRA'NDGOOSE. /. A kind of wild fowl. 
To BRA'NDISH. v. a. { from brand, a ſword. ] 
1. To wave, or ſhake, as a weapon, Smith, 
Lecke, 


2. To play with ; to flouriſh, 
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BRA'NDLING,. J. A worm. Walter, 
BRA'NDY. / A ſtrong liquor diſtilled from 


wine. Swift. 
BRA'NGLE. / Squabble ; wrangle. Sl. 
To BRA'NGLE. v. x. To wrangle. | Swift. 
BRANK. / Buckwheat. Mortimer. 


BRA'NNY. 4. [from bran.] Having the ap- 
earance of bran. - b iſeman. 
BRA'SEN. @. {irom .] Made ot braſs. 
It is now leſs properly written brazen. 
BRA'SIER. / [from &ra/«.] 
1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. Sh. 
2. A pan to hold coal. Arbuthnor. 
BRASIL, or Bxazit./. An American wood, 
commonly ſuppoſed to have been thus deno- 
minated, becauſe firſt brought trom Bratil. 
BRASS. / [bnax, Saxon. |] 
1. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. Bacon, 
2. Impudence. 1 
BRA SSINESS. /. [from Br.] An appear- 
ance like braſs ; ſome quality oi braſs. 
BRA'SSY. a. [ from braſs. ] 
1. Partaking of braſs. 
2. Hard as braſs. 
3- Impudent. 
BRAST. participial a. [ from .] Burſt; 
broken: obſolete. Spenſer. 
BRAT. /. [bparr, Sax. a blanket. 
L A child, fo called in contempt. Roſcommon. 


Woodward, 
Shakſpeare. 


2. The progeny ; the offspring. South, 
BRAVA'DO. / A boaſt; a brag. 
BRAVE; a. [6rave, French. ] 
1. Courageous; daring; bold. Bacon. 


2. Gallant; having a noble micn.Shakſpeare, 

3. Magnificent; grand. enbam. 

4. Excellent; noble. Digły. 
BRAVE. /. [ brave, French. ] 


. 1. A bector ; a man daring beyond decency - 


or diſcretion. Dryden. 
2. A boaſt; a challenge. Shakſpeare. 

To BRAVE. v. a. [from the noun. | 
Dryden. 


t. To defy ; to challenge. 

2. To carry a boaſting appearance of, Bacon, 
BRA'VELY. ad. | trom brave. ] In a brave 

manner; courageouſly ; gallantly. Dryden, 
BRA'VERY. /. | trom brave. | 


1. Courage; magnanimity. Addiſon. 
2. Splendour ; magnificence. Spenſer. 
3. Show; oſtentation. Bacon, 
4. Bravado ; boaſt. Sidney. 


BRA'VO. / [Grave, Italian. ] A man who 
murders tor hire. Cay. 
To BRAWL. v. x. [broxiller, French. ] 
1. To quarrel noifily and indecently. Hatte. 
2. To ſpeak loud and indecently. Shakſpeare, 
3. To make a noiſe. , Shakſpeard 
BKAWL./. [from the verb.] Quartel ; noiſe; 
ſcurrility. Hooker. 
BRA'WLER. / [ from braw!.] A wrangler. 
BRAWN. / [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 


Peacham, 
2. The arm, ſo called from its being muſ. 
culous. | | Shakſpeare, 
3- Bulk ; muſcular ftrength, Drydene 
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4. The fleſh of a boar. 
5+ A boar. a 
BKA'WNER. /. [from brawn.] A boar kill- 
ed for the table. King. 
BRA'WNINESS. / from brawny. | Strength; 
hardneſs. Lecke. 
BRA'WNY. a. [from braun.] Muſculous ; 
ficſhy ; bulky. Dryden. 
To BRAY, v. a. [bhacan, Saxon. ] To pound, 


Mortimer. 


or grind ſmall. Chapman. 
To BRAY. v. . | broire, French. ] 

I. To make a noiſe as an aſs. Dryden, 

2. To make an offenſive noile. Congreve. 

. BRAY. / | trom the verb. 

1. Voice of an als. 

2. Harſh noiſe. Shakſpeare. 
BRA'YER. /. | from bray. ] 

1, One that brays like an aſs. Pope. 


2. [With printers, from 7 Cray, or beat. | An 
iuſtrument to temper the ink. 
To BRAZE. v. a. 1 braſs. 

1. To folder with braſs. Moxon. 

2. To harden to impudence. Shakſpeare. 
BRA'ZEN. a. { from 6ra/s. | See BASE x. 
I. Made of braſs. Peacham. 

2. Proceeding from braſs. Shakſpeare. 

3. Impudent. x 
To BRA'ZEN, v. . To be impudent; to 

bully. | | Arbuthnot. 
BRA'ZENFACE. / | from brazen and face.] 

An impudent wench. ' Shakſpeare. 
BRA'ZENFACED. a. | from &razexface.| Im- 

dent; ſhameleſs. » Drygen. 
BRA'ZENNESS. / [from brazen. ] 

1. Appearing like braſs. 

2. Impudence. 4 
BRA'ZIER. / See Baas1zR. Swift. 
BREACH. / | from break ; breche, Fr. ] 

1. The act ot breaking any thing. Sap. 

2. The ſtate of being broken. Shat/peare. 

3- A gap in a fortification made by a battery. 

4 The violation of a law or contract. South. 


5. An opening in a coaſt, Spenſer. 

6. Difference; quarrel. Clarendon. 

7. Infraftion ; injury, Clarendon. 
BREAD. / bneod, Saxon. ] 

1. Food made of ground corn. Arbuthnot. 

2. Food in general. Philips. 

3» Support ot life at large. Pope. 


BREAD-CHIPPER.#/.|trom &readand chip. ] 
A baker's ſervant ; an under butler. Sh. 
BREAD-CORN, / {from bread and corn.) 
Corn of which bread is made. Hayward. 
BREADTH. / [from broad. ] The meaſure of 
any plain ſuperficies from tide to fide, Addi/. 
To BREAK. V. 4. pret. Hotte or brake ; part, 
paſl. broke or broken. [bheccaa, Sax.] 


1. To part by violence. Mark. 
2. To burſt or open by force. Burnet. 
3. To pierce; to divide. Dryaen. 
4. To deſtroy by violence. Burnet. 


5- To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. Sb. 
G. To cruſh or deſtrov the firength of the 


body. Tillotſon. 
7. To ſink or appal the ſpirits,” Philips. 
3. To cruſh; to ſhatter, Dryden. 
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9. To weaken the mental faculties. Felton. 


10. To tame ; to train to obedience. May. 
11. To make bankrupt. Davies. 
12. To diſcard ; to diſmiſs. Swift. 
13. To crack or open the ſkin. Dryden. 
14. To violate a contract or promiſe. S 
15. To infringe a law. Dryden. 
10. To ſtop; to make ceaſe, Shakſpeare. 
17. To intercept. Dryden. 
18. To interrupt. Dryden. 
19. To ſeparate company. Atterbury. 
20. To diſſolve any union. Collier. 
21. To retorm. Grew. 
22. To open ſomething new. Bacon. 
23. To break the back, To diſable one's for- 
tune. Shakſpeare. 


24. Te break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
25. To break fa. To cat the firſt time in 
the day. | | 
26. 75 break greund. To open trenches. 
27. To break the heart. To deſtroy wich grief. 
28. To break the neck. To lux, or put out the 
neck joints. Shakſpeare. 
29. To break off. To preclude by ſome ob- 
ſtacle ſuddenly interpoled. Addiſon. 
30. To break up. To diſſolve. Arbutbnet. 
31. Tobreak up. Toopen; to lay open. /Fordw. 
32. 7o break up. To ſeparate or diſband. Knol. 
33. To break upon the wheel, To punith by 
ttretching a criminal upon the wheel, and 
breaking his bones with bats, 
34. To break wind. Togive vent to wind in 
the body. * T's; 
To BREAK. v. . 


1. To part in two. Shakſpeare. 
2. To burſt. Dryden. 
3. To ſpread by daſhing, as waves on a rock. 


Pope. 
4. To open, and diſcharge matter. Harvey. 
5. To open as the morning. Donne. 
6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. Shakſpeare. 
7. To become bankrupt. Pope. 
8. To decline in health and ſtrength. Swift. 
9. To iſſue out with vehemence. Pope. 
10. To make way with-ſome kind of ſudden- 
neſs or violence. Hooker. 
11. To come to an explanation. Ben Jonſan. 
12. To fall out; to be triends no longer. Prior. 
13. 7% break from. To go away with fome 
vehemence. Roſcommon. 
14. To break in. To enter unexpectedly. Add. 
15. To break /ocfſe. To eſcape trom * 

ilton. 
16. To break of. To deſiſt ſuddenly. Taylor. 
17. To break off from. To part from with 
violence. Shakſpeare. 
18. To break out. To diſcover itſelt in tud- 
den ettects South. 
19. To break out, To have eruptions from the 
body. : 
20. 7, break out. To become diſſolute. Dryd. 
21. To break up. To ceale ; to iutermit. Hae. 
22. Ti break up. To diſſolve itſeif. Matte. 
23. To break up. To begin holidays. Shakfp. 
24. To break with, To part friendſhip with 
ay. South, 
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BREAK, / [from the verb.] 
1. State of being broken ; opening. Knolles. 


2. A pauſe; an interruption. 
3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is ſuſ- 


nded. Swift. 
BRE'AKER. / [from break.) 
1. He that breaks any thing. South. 


2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks. 
To BRE'AKFAST. v. x. [from break and 
aft. ] To cat the firſt meal in the day. Prior. 
BREAKFAST. / ſtrom the verb.] 
1. The firſt meal in the day. ottor. 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. Locke. 
3. A meal, or food in general. Dryden. 
BRE'AKNECK. / A ſtcep place endangering 
the neck. Shakſpeare. 
BRE'AKPROMISE. / One that makes a 
practice of break ing his promiſe. Shakſpeare. 
BKE'AKVOW. /. He that practiſes the breach 
- of vows. Shakſprave. 
BREAM. / [brame, Fr.] The name ot a fiſh. 
BREAST. / bneort, Saxon.) 
1. The middle part of the human body, be- 
wween the neck and belly. Prior. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which contain 
the milk. Fob. 
3. The part ef a beaſt that is under the neck, 
+ between the forelegs. . x 
4. The heart; the conſcience. Dryden. 
5. The ſeat of the paffions. Cowley. 
To» BREAST. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
meet in front. Shal / peare. 
BRE ASTBONE. /. {from breaft and home.) 
The bone of the breaſt; the ſternum. 
BRE'ASTHIGH. 2. Up to the breaft. Sidney. 
BRE'ASTKNOT. /. A knot or bunch of ri- 
bands worn by women on the breaſt. Add. 
BRE'ASTPLATE. /. Armour for the breaft. 
_— Cetolcy. 
BRE'ASTPLOUGH. / A plough uſed tor 
paring turf, driven by the breaſt. Mortimer. 
BRE'ASTWORK. / A work thrown up as 
high as the breaft of the defendants. Clarend. 
BREATH. /. [bpate, Saxon. }] 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the 
body by living animals. Shakſpeare. 
2. Lite. Drygen. 
3. The ſtate or power of breathing freely. Dry. 
4. Reſpite; pauſe; relaxation. S peare. 
5. Breeze; moving air. Addiſon. 
6. Atingle act; an inſtant. Dryden. 
BRE'ATHABLE. / [from &rearh.) That 
may be breathed. | 
To BREATHE. v. ». [from breath. | 
1. To draw in and throw out the air by the 


lungs ; to inſpire and expire. Pope. 
2. To live. Shakſpear c. 
3. To take breath; to reſt. Reſcommen. 
4. To paſs as air. Shakſpeare. 


To BREATHE. v. a. 
1. To inſpire into one's own body, and expire 
out of it. | Dryden. 
2. To inject by breathing. Decay of Fiety. 
3. To eject by breathing. Speftator, 
4. To exerciſe; to keep in breath. Shak/. 
5. To move or actuate by breath. Prior. 
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6. To utter privately. 
7. To — air or vent to. 


Shalſpcare. 
Dryden. 
BRE'ATHER. / [from to breathe.) 
1. One that breathes, or lives. Shakſpeare. 

2. One that utters any thing. Sha#jpeare. 

3. Inſpirer ; one that animates or intuſes by 


inſpiration. Norris. 
BRE'ATHING. / {from #reathe.] 

1. Aſpiration ; ſecret prayer. Prior. 

2. Breathing place ; vent. Dryden. 


BRE'ATHLESS. a. {from breath] 
1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour. _ 
2. Dead. rior, 
BRED. The participle paſſive of te 5reed. . 
bob 4 FH ce BRAID. Addiſen. 
BREECH. /. [ſuppoſed from bpzcan, Sax.) 
1. The lower part of the body. Hayward. 
2. Breeches. Shatfpeare. 
3. The hinder part of any thing. | 
To BREECH. ». a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To put into breeches, 
2. To fit any thing with a breech : as, to 
| breech a gun. | 
BRE'ECHES. / [bnc, Saxon. ] 
1. The garment worn by men over the lower 
part of the body. Shakſpeare. 
2. To wear the breeches, is, in a wife, to 
* uſurp the authority ot the huſband. L Efrar. 
To BREED. v. 4. preter. I bred, I have bred, 
Ib dan, Saxon. 
1. To procreate; to generate. Roſcommon. 
2. To produce from one's ſelf. Locke. 
3. To occaſion ; to cauſe; to produce. A/c5, 
4. To contrive; to hatch; to plot. Shatf, 
5. To give birth to. Flooker, 
6. To educate ; to form by education. Dryd, 


7. Tobringup; to take care of. Dryden. 
To BREED. v. . | 
1. To bring young. Spectator. 


2. To be increaſed by new production. Raleig, 
3. To be produced ; to have birth. Bentley. 
4. To raife a breed. Mertimer, 


pi ped [ from the verb.] 
1. Acaft; a kind. '- Roſcommon. 
2. Progeny ; offspring. $Shakſpeare. 


3. A number produced at once; a hatch. Grew, 
BRE'EDBATE. /. [from reed and tate. ] One 

that breeds quarrels. Shakfpeare, 
BRE'EDER. / [from 8reed. ] 

1. That which produces any thing. Sha#ſp, 

2. The perſon which brings vp another, Aſc h. 

3. A female that is prolifick. Shatfpeare. 

4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. Temp. 


BRE'EDING. / [from breed. } g 


1. Education; inſtruction; qualification. S. 
2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremony. Su. 
3. Nurture. Milton. 
BREEZE. /. bniera, Saxon. ] A ſtinging fly. 
BREEZE. / rex xa, Il. | geatle gale; a 


ſoft wind. | Raleigh. 
BRE ESV. a. [from breeze. ] Fanned with 
poles. Pope. 


BREME. @. Cruel; ſharp : not uſed. Speryer. 
BRENT. a. Burnt : obſolete. Spenſer. 
BRE': /. A fiſh of the turbot kind. 
BRE'THREN, The plural of heren. 
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. BRE'VIARY. / [breviaire, Ftench. ] 
1. An abridgment ; an epitome. lie. 
2. The book containing the daily ſervice of 
the church of Rome, 

BRE'VIAT, / [from brevis, Lat.] A ſhort 
compendium. Decay of Piety. 

BRE'VIATURE. / [ from brevis, Lat.] An 


abbreyiation. 
BREVIER. / A particular ſize of ſmall letter 
uſed in printing. a 
BRE'VITY. / | brevitas, Lat.] Conciſeneſs; 
ſhortneſs. Dryden. 


To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral ingre- 


dients. Milton. 
2. To put into preparation. GShatſpeare. 
3- To mingle. Shakſpeare. 
4. To contrive ; ts plot. Hatton. 


To BREW. v. x. To perform the office of a 


brewer. Shakſpeare. 
BREW. / [from the verb.] Manner of brew- 
ing; or ching brewed. Bacon. 


BRE'WAGE. A [from brew. ] Mixture of va- 
rious things. 6 Shakſpeare. 
 BRE'WER{/. [ from brew. | A man whole pro- 
ſeſſion it is to make beer. Tillotſon. 
BRE'WHOUSE. FJ. 4045 brew and houſe. | 
A houle appropriated to brewing. Bacon. 
BRE'WING. V { from brew. | Quantity of li- 
quor brewed at once. Bacon. 
BKE'WIS. /. A piece of bread ſoaked in boil- 
ing fat pottage, made of ſalted meat. 
BRIBE. / [ 4ribe, French, originally fignifics 
a piece of bread. ] A reward given to per- 
vert the judgment, or corrupt the conduct. 
| Waller. 
To BRIBE. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To gain 
by bribes z. to give. rewards to bad purpoles. 
BRI'BER. /. [ from bribe. One that pays for 
corrupt practices. South. 
BRI'BERY,F/. The crime of giving or taking 
rewards for bad practices. 
BRICK. / [ brick, Dutch. ] 
1. A mals of burnt clay for builders, Addi/. 
2. A 10af ſhaped like a brick, 
T; BRICK. . 4. | irom the noun. ] To lay 
with bricks. Sw. 
BRI'CKBAT. /. [| ſrom brick and Sat.] A 
piece of brick. Bacon. 
BRI'CKCLAY. / [| from brick and clay. 
Clay uſed tor making bricks. MHogward. 
BRI'CKDUST, / [from brick and 4. 
Duſt made by pounding bricks. Speer. 
BRI'CKLAYER. / [| from brick and /ay.] A 
brick-maſon. Donne. 
BRI'CKMAKER. / [from &rick and make. | 
One whole trade it is to make bricks. Hoodw. 
BRI'DAL. a. | trom 4ride. ] Belonging 10 a 
wedding z nupual; conuubal. o pe. 
BRI'DAL. /. The auptial feſtival. 


married. Smith. 
| BRUDEBED. / [ from bride and Zed. ] Mar- 

riage bed. p Prior, 
BRUDECAKE.#| trombrideand cate. | A cake 
. . Liltributediothe gueſts at a wedding. &. VN. 


Bacon. 


Herbert. 
BRIDE. /. [bpyÞd, Saxon. ] A woman new, 
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BRI DEGROOM. / { from 4ride and groom. 
A new; married man. Dryden. 
BRI'DEMEN, J. The attendants on the 
BRI'DEMAIDS. bride and bridegroom. 
BRI'DESTAKE., / A poit ſet in the ground 
to dance round at a wedding, Ben Jonſon. 
BRI'DEWELL. F/. | The palace built by 
St. Bride's, or Bridget" s-well, was turned 
iatoa workhouſe. |. A houſe of correction. 


Spettator. 
BRIDGE. /. [bmuc, Saxon. ] ; 
1. A building raiſed over water for the con- 
venience of paſſage. Dryden. 
2. The upper part of the noſe. bacon. 
3- The ſupporter of the ftrings in ringed in- 
itrumeuts of muſick. 
To BRIDGE. v. 4. ¶ from the noun. ] To raiſe 
a bridge over any place. Miltox. 
BRI'DLE. /. | bride, Fr.] 
1. The headttall and reins by which a horſe 
is reſtrained and governed. Dryden. 
2. A reſtraint ; a curb; a check. Clarendon. 
To BRI'DLE. . a. { from the nous. ] 
1. To guide by a bridle. Addiſon. 
2. To put a bridle on any thing. Prior. 
3. To reſtrain ; to govern. Waiter. 
To BRI'DLE. v. x. To bold up the head. 
BRI'DLEHAND. J The hand which holds 
the bridle in riding. Wiſeman. 
BRIEF, @. [ brevis, Latin. ] 
1. Short; conciſe. Callier. 
2. Contracted; narrow. Sbakſpeare. 
BRIEF. / [ brief, Dutch, ] 
1. A writing of any kind. Shakſpeare. 
2. A thort extract, or epitome. bacon. 
3- The writing given the pleaders, contain- 
ing the caſe. Suit. 
4. Letters patent, giving licence to a chari- 
table collection for any loſs. X 
5. (In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in beating 


time, and as many up. Harris. 
BRI'EFLY. ad. | from ri. ] Concilely; in 
te words. bacon. 
BRI'EFNESS. /. [ from &rief. ] Conciſeneis; 
ſhortneſs. Camden. 
BRI'ER. / A plant; the dogroſe. Drayton. 


BRI'ERY. a. | from brier. ] Rough ; thorpy ; 
full of briers. 
BRIG. and poflibly alſo Bs 1 x, is derived from 
bnicz, Sax. a bridge. Cin. 
BRI'GADE. /. [| Zrigade, Fr.] A diviſion of 
torces 3 a body of men. Philipe. 
BRIGADTER Gemera/, An officer next in 
order below a major general. 
BRI'GAND. / [onions Fr. ] A robber ; one 
belonging to a band of rubbers. Sram ball. 
BRI'GANDINE. : | 
BRIUGANTINE, f A 
1. A light veſſel, ſuch as has been formerly 
. uled by corſairs or piratcs. Otway. 
2. A coat of mail. | Milton. 
BRIGHT. a. [ beopt,. Saxon. ] 
1. Shining; full of light. Dryden. 
2. Clear ; tranſpicuous. Thym/on. 
3. Clear; evident. A aite, 


BRI 
» 4 Reſplendent with charms. 
$. Nluſtrious : as, a bright reign, 
6. Witty ; acute: as, a bright genius. 
To BRIGHTEN, v. a. [trom bright ] 
1. To make bright; to make to ſhine, Dry. 


Pope. 


2. To make luminous by light from without. 


Philips. 
3- To make gay, or alert. Milton. 
4. To make illuſtrious. Swift. 


F. To make acute, or witty. ' 
To BRI'GHTEN. v. . To grow bright; to 
clear up. Pope. 


: 7 
BRIGHTLY. ad. from bright. ] Splendidly ; 
P 


with luſtre. opc. 
BRI'GHTNESS. / from rig. 

1. Luſtre; ſplendour. South. 

2. Acuteneſs. Prizr. 


BRI'LLIANCY. / [ from brilliant] Luſtre; 


ſplendour. 
BRILLIANT. a. | brillant, Fr.] Shining; 
ſparkling ; full of luſtre. Dorſet. 
BRI'LLIANT. /. A diamond of the fineſt 
cut. | Dryden. 
BRI'LLIANTNESS. / [from brilliant. 
Splendour; luftre. 
BRIM. / [4rim, Icelandiſh.] 


1. The edge of any thing. Bacon. 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel. Crafbaw. 
3. The top of any liquor. Foſbua. 
4. The bank of a fountain. Drayton. 
To BRIM. v. a. To fill to the top. Dryden. 


Te BRIM. v. 2. To be full to the brim. Philips. 
BRI'MFUL. 2. [ from brim and fu. Full to 


the top. | Ad1iſon. 
BRI'MFULNESS. /. [from &-imful.] Fulneſs 
to the top. Shakfpeare. 
BRIMMER. / [from brim.] A bowl iull to 
the top. Dayder. 
BRI'MSTONE. / Sulphur. Sener. 


BRI'MSTONY. a. [trom 6rimflone. 
of brimſtone. 

BRI'NDED. a. [ rin, French, a branch. ] 
Streaked; tabby. Milton. 

BRI'NDLE. / [ trom brinded.] The ſtate of 
being brinded. Clarifa. 

BRINDLED. @. | from brind/e.) Brinded; 


Full 


ſtreaked. Addiſon. 
BRINE. / 

1. Water impregnated with ſalt. Bacon. 

2. The fea. Milton. 

3. Tears. Shakſpeare. 

BRI'NEPIT. / I from brize and pit.] Pit of 

ſalt water. Shakſpeare. 


To BRING. v. a. [bpinzan, Saxon, preter. I 
brought ; part, pal. brovght ; bnoht, Sax. 


1. To fetch from another place. Temple. 
2. To convey in one's own hand. Dryden. 
3- To produce; to procure, Bacen. 
4 To reduce; to recall. Spectator. 
5. To attract; to draw along. Newton. 
6. To put into any particular ſtate. S. 
7. To lead by degrees. Locke. 
8. To recall; to ſummon, Dryden. 
9. To induce ; to prevail upon. Locke. 


To. Te bring about. To bring to paſs. Add. 
11. To bring /6ri4. Togive birth to. Million. 


BRO 


12. To bring in. To reduce. Spenſer, 
13. To bring in. To introduce. Tatler. 
14. To bring off. To clear; to procure to be 
acquitted. Tillotſon. 
15. To bring over. To draw to a new party; 
to convert, _ 
16. To bring out, Toexhibit;z to ſhow. 55 
17. To bring under. To- ſubdue. Bacon. 
18. To bring up, To educate. Addiſon. 
BRI'NGER. /. [from &ring.] The perfou 
that brings any thing. Shakſpeare. 
BRI'NGER ve. InftruQtor ; educator. A/ch. 
BRI'NISH: a. [from brine,} Having the 
taſte of brine ; falt. Shakfpeare. 
x od ISHNESS. /. [from &brinifb.] Salt- 
neſs. | 


BRINK. / [Zrink, Daniſh.) The edge of any 


place, as of a precipice or a river, Swift. 
BRINY, a. [from Sie.] Salt. Addiſen. 
BRISK. a. briſque, French. . 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay. Denham. 

2. Powerful; ſpirituous, Philips. 

3. Vivid; bright : not uſed. Newton. 
To BRISK vr. v. x. To come up briſkly. 


BRI'SKET. / [Brichet, Fr.] The breaſt of an 


animal. Mortimer. 
BRI'SKLY, ad. [from .] Actively; vi- 
goroully. Ray. 


BRI'SKNESS. / [from 37/0. 
1. Livelineſs; vigour ; quickneſs. South. 
2. Gayety. Dryden. 


BRISTLE. / Tonivl, Saxon.] The ftiff 


hair of ſwine. Grew. 


To BRI'STLE. v. 4. [| from the noun.] To 
erect in briſtles. Shgkſpeare. 
To BRI'STLE. v. 2. To ſtand erect as 
briſties. Doi der. 
BRI'STLY. a. f from Friſle.] Thick ſet with 
briſtles. Bentley. 


BRI'STOL-STONE. A kind of ſoſt dia- 
mond found in a rock near the city of Brif- 
to]. Wiedwward. 

BRIT. / A fiſh. Carew. 

BRI'TTLE. 2. [bprttan, Saxon. ] Fragile; 


apt to break. Bacon. 
BRI'TTLENESS. / [from Srittle.] Aptneſs 
to break; fragility. 8 beyte. 


BRIZE. /. The gadfly ; the breeze. Spenſer. 

BROACH. / | breche, Fr.] A ſpit. 

7: BROACH. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To ſpit ; to pierce as with a ſpit. Hater. 
2. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw the li- 
quor 3 to tap, 


3. To open any ſtore. Knolles. 
4. To let out any thing. Hudibras. 
To give out, or utter any thing. Swift. 


BRO'ACHER. /. [trom breach. ] 

1. A ſpit. 

2. An opener, or utterer of any thing. LEH. 
BROAD. a. [bnad, Saxon. ] 


1. Wide ; extended in breadth. Temple. 
2. Large. Lecke. 
3. Clear; open. Locke. 
4. Groſs ; coarſe. Pope. 
5. Obſcene ; fulſome. Dryden. 
6. Bold; not delicate; not reſerved. Shak. 


B RO 
BROAD ang. Equal upon the whole, L' Ef. 
BROAD-CLOTH. / [from broad and c/otb.] 
A nne kind of cloth. Swift. 
To BRO"ADEN. v. . [from bread. ] To grow 
broad. Thomſon. 
BRO'ADLY. ad. [from broad.] In a broad 
manner, 
BRO*ADNESS. /. [from broad. ] 
1. Breadth ; extent from fide to ſide. 
2. Coarſeneſs; fulſomeneſs. Dryden. 
BRO'ADSIDE. / [ from broad and fide. | 
1. 'The fide of a ſhip. Waller. 
2. The volley of ſhot fired at once from the 
fide of a ſhip. 7 
| BROA'DSWORD. J. A cutting ſword, with 
a broad blade. ö Wiſeman. 
BRO'ADWISE. 2d. from broad and wiſe. ] 
According to the direction of the breadth. 


- BROCA'DE. /. [ brocads, Spaniſh, ] A filken 


ſtuff, variegated wich gold or filver. 
BROCA'DED. a. [ trom brocade. | 
1. Dreſt in brocade. 
2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. Cay. 
BRO'CAGE. / | trom broke. | 
1. The gain gotten by promoting bargains. Sp. 
2. The hiregiven for any unlawful office. Bac. 
3. The trade of dealing in old things. HB. Jonf. 
4. The tranſaction ot buſineſs for others. 
BRO'CCOLTI. . A ſpecies of cabbage. Pope. 
BROCK. / | bnoc, Saxon. ] A badger. 
BRO'CKET. / A red deer, two years old. 
BROGUE. / reg, Irith. ] 
1. A kind of thoe. Swift, 
. 2. A corrupt dialect. Farquhar. 
To BRO'IDER. v. a. [bredir, Fr.] To adorn 
with figures of needlework. Excgdus. 
BRO'IDERY. / [from der.] Embroidery; 
flower- work. Tickel. 
BROIL. / [| Erexiller, Fr.] A tumult; a 
quarrel. Wake. 
Tz BROIL. v. a. [Zruler, Fr.] To dreſs or 
cook by laying on the coals. Dryden. 
To BROIL. v. . To be in the heat. Shak/. 
7, BROKE. v. x. | bpuccan, Sax. to be buſy.] 
To tranſact butineſs for others, or by others. 
Bacon. 
BRO'KEN. The participle paſſive of 5reat. 
BRO'KENHEARTED. a. | irom roten and 
heart.) Having the ſpirits cruſhed by grief 


Pope. 


or tear. Iſaiah. 
BRO'KENLY. ad. [from breker.) Without 
any regular ſeries. Hate will. 


BROKER. / [from te broke. ] 
- 4. A factor; one that does buſineſs for an- 
other. Temple. 
2. One who deals in old houſehold goods. 
3. A pimp z. a matchmaker. Shakſpearec. 
BRO'KERAGE. /, [from 6rcker. ] The pay 
or reward of a broker. 
BRO'NCHIAL. 2 a. [8;5y#55. ] Belonging 
BRO'NCHICK. to the throat. Arbuthror. 
BRO'NCHOCELE. / DE.] A tu- 
mour oi that part ot the alpera arteria, called 
the bronchus. Wnincy. 
BRONCHO'TOMY. /I | &pryxo; and rπꝝ W. 
That operation which opeus the wtndprpe by 


BRO 
inciſion, to prevent ſuffooation. Sharp. 
BROND. / A ſword: for BRAND. Spenſer. 
BRONZE. /, [&ronze, French. | 
I. Braſs. | 
2. A medal, or ſtatue, caſt in braſs. 


BROOCH. / Lebe, Dutch. ] A jewel; an 


ornament of jewels, Shakſpeare. 
To BROOCH. v. a, [from the noun. ] To 
adorn with jewels. . Shakſpeare. 
To BROOD. v. x. [bpedan, Saxon. 
1. To fit as on eggs, to hatch them. Milton. 
2. To cover chickens under the wings. Dry. 
3. To remain long in anxiety, or ſolicitous 
thought. Dryden. 
4- To mature any thing by care. — 
To BROOD. v. a. To cheriſh by care. Dryden. 


1. Offspring ; progeny. Fiirfax. 
2. Thing bred ; 1pecies generated. Addiſon. 
3- A hatch; the number hatched at once. 
4. Something brought forth; a production. 


. BROOD. F. [ from the verb.] 


80 The act of covering the eggs. 1 1 
BROO DV. a. [from reed.] In a ftate of 
fitting on the eggs ; inclined to fit, Ray. 


BROOK. / [bpoc, or bpoca, Sax. ] A run- 
ning water leſs than a river; a rivulet. Loc. 
To BROOK. v. a. [bpucan, Saxon. | To 
bear; to endure; to ſupport. outh, 
To BROOK. v. n. To be patient z-to be con- 
tent. Sidney. 
BRO'OKLIME. V [ becabunga, ate A fort 
of water ſpeedwell, common iu ditches. 
BROOM. / [bpom, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſhrub. Dryden. 
2. A befom; fo called from the matter of 
which it is ſometimes made. Ardbythnct. 
BRO'OMLAND. / [from brcom and und. 
Land that bears broom. Mortimer. 
BRO'OMSTAFF.? / The ſtaff to which 
BRO'OMSTICK. | the broom is bound ; 
the handle of a beſom. Prior. Swift. 
BRO'OMY. a. [ from 4ro9m. | Full of broom. 
BROTH. / bh, Sax. ] Liquer in which 
fleſh is boiled. Southern. 


BRO'THEL. . [ 5ordel, Fr.] A 
BRO'THELHOUSE. bawdyhouſe. Dry. 
BROTHER. / [hnoSen, Saxou. ] Plural 


brothers, or La 

1. One born ot the ſame father and mother. 
2. Any one cloſely united. Shakſpeare. 
3. Any one reſembling another in manner, 
torm, or proſeſſion. Preverbs. 
4. Brother is uſed, in theological language, 


for man in general. 


 BRO'THERHOOD.#[ from&rotherand Seed. 


1. The ſtate cr quality of being a brother. $5. 
2. An aflociation of men for any ay * a 
fraternity. avies. 
3. A claſs of men of the ſame kind. Addiſcr. 
BRO'THERLY. 2. { from &rether. | Natural; 
ſuch as becomes a brother. Derþam. 


BRO;THERLY. ad. After the manner of a 


brother. Shakſpeare. 
BROUGHT. The participle peſſive of Hug. 
BROW. /. [bnopa, Saxon.) : 

1. The arch of hair over the eye. Dryden. 


B RU 
2. The forchead. Walley. 
3. The general air of the countenance. Sh. 
4- The edge of a high place. Wotton. 
To BROW. v. a. To be at the edge of. 70t. 
To BRO'WBEAT. v. a. [brow and beat. | 
To depreſs with ſtern looks. Southern. 
BRO'WBOUND. a. Crowned. Shakſpeare. 
_ BRO'WSICK. a. Dejected. Suckling. 
BROWN. a. [bhun, Saxon. ] The name of a 


colour. Peacham. 
BRO'WNBILL. / The ancient weapon of the 
Engliſh foot. Hudibras. 


 BRO"WNISH. 2. Semewhat brown. Woodw. 
BRO*'WNNESS. / [from brown.) A brown 
colour. Sidney. 
BROłWNSTUD Y. / [from brown and fudy.] 
_ Gloomy meditations. Nerris. 
To BROWSE. v. a. [broxfer, Fr.] To eat 
branches, or ſhrubs. Spenſer. 
Te BROWSE. v. ». To feed. Blackmore. 
BROWSE. /. Branches, or ſhrubs, fit for the 
_ © food of goats, or other animals. Philips. 
To BRUISE. v. 4. [6rifer, Fr.] To cruſh or 
mangle with a heavy blow. Milton. 
BRVUISE. / [from the verb.] A hurt with 
fomething blunt and heavy. Dryden. 
BRUT'SEWORT. J Comtrey. 
BRUIT. / fruit, Fr.] Rumour; noiſe; 
report. Sidney. 
To BRUIT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To re- 
port; to noiſe abroad. Raleigh. 
BRU'MAL. a. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to 
'the winter, rown. 
BKUN, Bran, Born, Bourn, Burn, are all from 
the Saxon, bopn, bounn, bhunna, bunna ; 
all ſignifying a river or brook. 
BRUNE'TT. / [&runette, Fr.] A woman 
with a brown complexion. Addiſon. 
BRUNT. / Chrunf, Dutch. ] | 
1. Shock; violence. South, 
2. Blow; ſtroke. Hudibras. 
BRUSH. / | brof/e, Fr. from bruſcus, Latin. ] 
I. An inſtrument for rubbing. Srilling fleer. 
2. A large pencil uſed by painters. Mzxon. 
3. A rude aflault ; a ſhock. Clarendon. 
To BRUSH. v. a. { from the N 
1. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh. Shakſpeare. 


2. To ftrike with quickneſs. Pope. 

3- To paint with a bruth. | Pope. 

4. To carry away, by an act like that of 

bruſhifig ; to ſweep. Milton. 

5. To move as the bruſh. Dryden. 
To BRUSH. v. . 

1. To move with haſte. Prior. 


2. To fly over; to {kim lightly. Dryden; 
BRU'SHER. /. [ from Sr.] He that uſes a 
bruſh. Bacon. 
*BKU'SHWOOD. / from br»fb and und. 
Rough, cloſe, ſhrubby thickets ; ſmall wood 
fit for fire. Dryden. 
BKU'SHY. a. ¶ from &r»/b. ] Rough orſhaggy, 
like a bruſh. Boyle. 
To BRU'STLE. v. u. [bnarchan, Sax.] To 
crackle; to make a ſmall noile. Skinner. 
BRU“ TAL. 2. [&4ratal, Fr. from brute.] 
1. That belongs to a brute. L' Efr. 


BUC 
z cruel; inhuman, 


Dryden. 
| BRUTA'LITY. / [tal, Fr.] Savage- 


2, Sava den 
neſs; churliſhneſs ; inhumanity. Lacke. 
To BRU'TALIZE. v. ». [brutalifer, Fr.] 
To grow brutal or ſavage. Addiſon. 
To BRU'TALIZE. v. 4. To make brutal. 
BRU'TALLY. 24. | from t.] Churliſh- 


ly; inhumanly ; cruelly. Arbuthnot. 
BRUTE. 4. [brutzs, Latin. ] 

1. Seaſeleſs ; unconſcious. Bentley. 

2. Savage; irrational, Holder. 

3. Rough; ferocious, Pope. 


BRUTE. / An irrational creature; a creature 
without reaſon ; a ſavage. Pope. 

BRU'TENESS. / [ from &rate.] Brutality. 

To BRU'TIFY. v. a. { from brute. ] To make 


a man a brute, Congreve. 
BRU'TISH. a. [from &rute. ] 

1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt. Milton. 

2. Rough; ſavage; ferecious. Grezy. 

3. Groß 3 carnal, | _ Sauth, 

4. Ignorant ; untaught. . Hooker. 


BRU"TISHLY. ad. [from Srutiſb.] In the 
manner of a brute. K. Charles. 
BRU'TISHNESS. /. [from bruti/þ. | Bruta- 
lity ; ſavageneſs. Sprat. 
BRY'ONY. / [4ryonia, Latin. ] A plant. 
BUB. /. [2 cant word.] Strong malt liquor. 
BU'BBLE. / [ bobble, Dutch. 
1. A ſmall bladder of water. Newton. 
2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and firm- 


-nels. Hacen. 
3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow, Swift. 
4. The perſon cheated. Prior. 

To BU'BBLE. v. x. ¶ from the noun. ] 
1. To rife in bubbles. Weoodward. 
2. To run with a gentle noiſe. Dryden. 
To BU'BBLE. v. a. To cheat. Addiſon. 


BU'BBLER. / [from Se.] A cheat. 
BU'BBY. / A woman's breaft. Arbuthner. 
BU'BO. /. Suu. ] That part of the groin from 
the bending of the thigh to the ſcrotum ; 
and therefore all tumours in that part are 
called buboes. Wiſeman. 
BUBONOCE'LE. / [Pfutzy and win] A 
particular kind of rupture, hen the inteſtines 
break down into the groin. Sharp. 
BU'BUKLE. / A red pimple. Shakſpeare. 
BUCANI'ERS. /. A cant word for the pri- 
vateers, or pirates in America. 
BUCK. /. [ bauche, German, ſuds. ] | 
1. The liquor in which cloths are waſhed. $5. 
2. The cloths waſhed in the liquor, Sa 
BUCK. / [eh, brag. The: male of the 
fallow deer; the male of rabbits, and other 


animals. Peacham. 
To BUCK. v. a. [from the noun. | To waſh 
cloths. Shakſpeare. 


To BUCK. v. x. To copulate: as bucks and 


does. Mortimer, 
BU'CKBASKET. / The baſket in which 


cloths are carried to the waſh. Shakſpeare. 
BU'CKBEAN. / A ſort of treſoil. 
BU'CKET. / [agquet, French. 

1. The veſſel in which water is drawn out of 


Shakſpeare. 


Floyer. 


a well. 


BUF 

2. The veſſel in which water is carried, par- 

ticularly to quench a fire. Dryden. 
BU'CK LE. /. [4wee/l, Welſh. ] 

1. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch, 
made to faſten one thing to another. Pope. 

2. The ſtate of the hair criſped and curled, by 

being kept long in the ſame ſtate. Spec. 
To BUCKLE. v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 


1. To faſten with a buckle. Fhilips. 
2. To prepare to do any thing. Spenſer. 
3. To join in battle. Flayward. 


4. To confine. Shakſpeare. 
To BUCKLE. v. #. [bucken, cm ' 
1. To bend; to bow ts 3-758 
2. To buckle to. To apply to. oc ke. 
3. To buckle with. To engage with; to join 
in a cloſe fight. * 
BU CKLER. / { bweeled, Welſh. ] A ſhield ; 
a defenſive weapon buckled on the arm. 
To BU'CKLER. v. a, | from the noun. ] To 
ſupport ; to defend. Shakſpeare. 
BU'CKEMAST. / The fruit or malt of the 
deech-tree. | 
BU'CKRAM. / T bougran, French. ] A ſort of 
ſtrong linen cloth, ſtiffened with gum. Shak. 
BUCKSHORN PLANTAIN., / A plant. 
BU'CKETHORN, /. A tree. 
BU'CEWHEAT, / A plant. 


BUCO'LICK. a. [Sun.] Paſtoral.” 


BUD, / [Leuten, Fr, | The firſt ſhoot of a 
plant ; a gem. i.. 
To BUD. v. x. [from the noun.] 
x. To put forth young ſhoots, or gems. 
2. To riſe as a gem from the ſtalk. Dryd. 
3. To be in the bloom. Sbalſpcare. 
To BUD. v. a. To inoculate. emple. 
To BUDGE. v. . [ bouger, Fr.] To ſtir, Sh. 
BUDGE. . Surly; tiff; rugged. Milton. 
BUDGE. / The dreſſed ſkin or tur of lambs. 
BU'DGER. / [from the verb.] One that 
moves or ſtirs trom his place. Shakſpeare. 


BUDGET. / * rench. ] 
1. A bag, tuch as may be eaſily carried. Bac. 
2. A ſtore, or ſtock. L' Eftrange. 


BUFF.F. [om buffalo.) 
1. Leather prepared from the ſkin of the buf- 
falo; uſed tor military accoutremeats. Dry. 


2. A military coat. Shakſpeare. 
To BUFF. v. a. [buffe, French. ] To ftrike. 
Jonſon. 


BUFFALO. / [Ital.] A kind of wild ox. 
BUFFE'T. /. [ 6aferte, French.] A kind of 
cupboard, | Pope. 
BU'FFET. /. [buffetto, Ital.] A blow with 
the fit. Dryden. 
To BU'FFET. v. a. To box; to beat. Otway. 
To BU'FFET. v. ». To play a boxing-match, 


BU'FFETER. /. [from et.] A boxer. 
BU'FFLE. /. | beuffle, Fr. | The buffalo. 


To BU'FFLE. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
- puzzle; to be at a lols. Swift. 
BU'FFLEHEADED. 4. Dull; ſtupid. 
BUFFO'ON. V [ buffon, French.) 


1. A man whole profeſſion is to make ſport, 


by low jeſts and antick poſtures ; a jack- 
puddmg. arts. 


| BU'GLOSS. / The herb oxtongue. | 
To BUILD. v. a. preter. I Sit, I have Bult. | 


1 
2. A man that ptactiſes indecent raillery, or 
grols jocularity. 
BUFFO'ONERY. JF. [from .] 
1. The practice or art of a button. Lacke. 
2. Low jeſts; ſcurrile mirth. D Eftrange. 
BUG. / A ſtinking inſect bred ia old houte- 
hold tuff. Pope. 
BUG. . (bug, Welſh.] A frighuul 
BU'GBEAR.\ object; a falſe terrour. Pope. 
BU'GGINESS. /. [ from 4uggy. ] The ſtate 
of being infected with bugs. 1 
BU'GGY. @. [from Lag. ] Abounding with 
bugs. iT 
BU'GLE. . [from buʒen, Saxon. } A 
BU'GLEHORN.F hunting horn. Tickel, 
BU'GLE. /. A ſhining bead of black glaſs. 


i Sbalſpeare. 
BU'GLE. / A plant. Miller. 


[ bi/den, Dutch. 

1. To raiſe from the ground; to make a fa- 
brick, or an edifice. Shakſpeare. 
2. To raife in any laboured form. _ Spe@&. 
3. To raiſe any thing on a ſupportor ſounda- 


tion. Boyle. 
To BUILD. v. 3. | 

1. To play the architect. Pope. 

2. To depend on; to reſt on. 444% N 


BUI LDE 14 [from bxi/d.] He that builds; 


an architec Denham. 


- BUI'LDING. / [from bxi/d. ] A fabrick ; an 


edifice. Frior. 
BUILT. / [from build. ] 

1. The form ; the ſtructure. Dryden. 

2. Species of building. Temple. 


BULB. / [bulbas, Latin. ] A round body, or 
root. ' Evel *.* 

BULBA'CEOUS. a. [ bu/bacexs, Latin. ] The 
ſame with Eulbors. | 

BU'LBOUS. a. { from 55. ] Containing bulbs ; 
having round knobs. 

To BULGE. v. . | 
1. To take in water; to founder. den. 


2. To jut out. 0x00. 
BU'LIMY. An enormous ite. 
BULK. / [alte, Dutch. ] 

1. Magnitude ; mals. Raleigh, 

2. Size ; quantity. South, 

3. The groſs ; the majority. Swift. 

4. Main fabrick. Shakſpeare. 


BULK. / {| from &ie/cke, Dan. a beam. A part 
of a building jutting out. Arbicthuet. 
BU'LKHEAD. / A partition made acroſs a 
ſhip with boards. 


of ſtature, or fize. Locke. 
BU'LKY. . { from 6u/k.}) Of great fize of 
ſtature. Dryden. 


BULL. / [Bulle, Dutch. ] 

1. The male to a cow. May. 
2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy power- 
ful, fierce, and violent. 
3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 


4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. Arterbury. 


5. A blunder; a contradition, Pope. 


Garth, 


Evelyn . 


Harris. 


BU'LKINESS. / [from bulky.] Greatneſs 


A mir © 
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 '+ T4 BUNGLE. v. a. To botch; to 


BUN 


BULL, in compoſition, - generally notes the 
"large fize of any thing; as, 6//-trout, * 
BULL-BAITING. / {from % and bait.) 

The ſport'of baiting bulls with dogs. Addi/. 
BULL-BEGGAR. /. Something terrible. 
© BULL-DOG. / A dog of a particular form, 


remarkable tor his courage. Addiſon. 
BULL-HEAD. / [ſtrom 4u// and head.) 


. 


1. A ſtupid fellow; a block head. 


2. A fiſh ; the miller's thumb. Walton. 
BULL-WEED. / Knapweed. 
BULL-WORT, / Biſhopſweed, 

BU LI. ACE. / A wild fourplum. MPacor. 


BU'LLET. / | boxer, Fr.] A round ball of 
metal. 5 K nolles. 
BU*LLION. / filler, Fr.] Gold or filver in 
the lump, unwrought, uncoined. Locke. 
BULLI'TION. / [from ue, Latin, ] The 
act or ſtate of boiling, acon, 
BU'LLOCK. 7. [from J.] A young bull. 
B- I. LV. / A noily, blatteriug, quarrelling 
tellow. Addiſon. 
To BU'LLY. v. a. [fromthe noun. To over- 


bear wifh noiſe or menaces. © King. 
BU'LRUSH-7. { from g and r.] A large 


; | Dryden. 
BU'LWARK. / [ee rei, Dutch. | 


1. A fortification. Addiſon. 
2. A ſecurity. . Shakſpeare. 
ToBU'LWARK. v. a. To fortify. Addiſon. 


BUM. / f Somme, Dutch. } The buttocks ; the 
part on Which we fit. 

BUMBA*ILIFF. / [corrupted from bound and 
bailiff. A bailiff of the meaneſt kind; one 
that is employed in arreſts. Shakſprare. 

BUMP.'/. A ſwelling ; a protuberance. 


To BUMP. v. a. f from bombas, Latin. ] To 


make a loud noile, or bomb. Dryden. 
BU'MPER. / A cup filled, __ Dryden. 
BU'MPKIN. I An awkwatd heavy ruſtick. 


BU'MPKINLY. a. [ trom 6xmphin Having the 
manners or appearance of a clown. Clara. 
BRUNCH. / [Acer, Danith.} 
1. A hard lump ; a knob. Boyle. 
2. A cluſter. Sbhakſpeare. 
3. Anumber of things tied together. Dryd. 


4. Any thing bound into a knot. Spenſer. 
T; BUNCH. v. x. To grow out in protube- 
rances. Woodward. 
RUNCHB&'CKED. a. Having bunches on 
the back. 8 | Shakſpeare. 
Crew. 


BU'NCHY..a. Growing in bunches. 
BUNDLE. / fbynvle; Saxon.) 
i» A number of things bound together. Hale. 
2. A roll; any thing roiled up. 
Ts BUNDLE. v. a. To tic in 4 bundle. 
BUNG. / [&ing, Welſii.] A ſtepple for a 
barrel. Mortimer. 
Ta JUNG. v. a. To ſtop; to cloſe up. 
BU'NGHOLE. /. The hole at which the har- 
rel is filled. Sh akſprare. 
% EBUNGLE Y. x. [See Bu N GI 5 10 
per form- clumſily. ryden. 
manage 
clumſily. Shakſpeare. 
RU'NGLE. / {from the verb. A botck; an 


Shakſpeare. | 


Spectator. 


BUR 


awkwazineſs; an inaccuracy. Ray. 
BUNGLER. / T6wngler, elch. A bad 
work man; a clumſy performer. Peacham. 
BU'NGLINGLY. ag. Clumfily; awkwardly. 
BUNN. /. A kind of ſweet bread. Gay. 
BUNT. /. A ſwelling part; an increaſing ca- 


4 þ Carew. 
To BUNT. v. „. To ſwell out. : 
BU'NTER. F. Any low vulgar woman. 
BU'NTING. / A bird. © + Shabſpeare. 
BUOY. / [ bee, or Boye, French. ] A piece of 
cork or wood floating on the water, tied to a 


weight at the bottom. opc. 
To BUQY. v. a. To keep afloat. . Charles. 
To BUOY. v. =. To float. Pope. 


BUO*YANCY. /. [from Se.] The qua- 
lity of floating. Der bam. 
BUO'YANT. 2. Floating; light; that will 
not fink. Thomſer:. 
BUR, Baur, Ber, come from the Sax. bun, a. 
place of ſhade and retirement. 
BUR. /. | bowrre, Erench. ] The rough head 
ol the burdock. f Metten. 
128. JS. A fiſh fall of prickles. 
U'RDEN. /. [bynSen, Saxon. ] 
1. A load; ſoicthing to be carried. Bacon. 
2. Something grievous or weariſome. Tocke, 
3. A birth: obſolete. Sbatkſpeare. 
4. The verſe repeated in a ſong, Dryden. 
5. The quantity that a ſhip will carry, 


Ts BU'KDEN. v. a. from the poun. | To 
load; to incumber. | Tilton. 
BU'RDENER. /. {ſrom &zrdex,] A loader ; 
an oppreffor. f | 
BU'RDENOUS. a. [from burden. ] 
1. Grievous ; opprefiive. Sidney. 
2. Uſeleſs ; e Lee Milton.. 


1 


BU RDFENSOME. a. Grievous ; trouble ſome 

to he born. | | | Milton. 
BU'RDENSOMENESS.. // Weight ; heayi- 
" neſs; uneaſineſs to be born. pg 

BU'RDOCK. /{. Ther/ſo/ata.] A plant, 

BUREAU”. V Ce, French. | A cheſt of 
drawers, with a writing board, Sevifr. 

BURG. / See Bun row, 

BU'RGAGE. /. [trom barg. ] A tenure proper 

to cities and towns. ale. 

BU'RGAMOT.7/. [Aurgamette, Fr. ] A ſpe- 
cies of pear ; and, a kind of pertume. 

BU'RGANET, of BuzcoxE rt. rom burgi- 
note, French. ] A kind of helmet. Shakfp, 

BURGEUT'IS. / ele Freuch.] 5 

1. A citizen; a burgels.  Addiſer. 
2. A printer's type of a particular ſize. 

BURGESS. /. { bourgeois, French. | 
1. A citizen ; a freeman of a city. 

2. A repreſentative of a town corporate. Wor, 

BURCH, / A corporate town or borough. 

BU RGHER. /. | from Surg. One who has 
a right to certain privileges in this or that 
place. Knolles. Locke. 

BURGLAR, / One guilty of the crime of 
houſc breaking. BY 

BU'RGLARY. /. The crime of robbing 2 

\ houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent 
to do ſomc ſelony. Cowe!s. 


- BU'RREL. / A fort of pear. 


BUR 


BU'RGOMASTER. /: [from S and ma/- 
ter.] Oue employed in the toverument ot a 


elty. Addiſon. 


BU'RIAL. / [from to Hut.] 
1. Sepulture ; interment. Dryden. 
2. The act of placing any thing under earth 
or water. Bacon. 

BU'RIER. / {from brry. ] He that buries. $5. 

BU RINE. / Trench A graving tool. 

To BURL. -v. a. To dreis ctoth as fullers do. 

BURLE'SQUE, 4a. [Fr. from burlate, Ital.] 

Jocular; tending to faife laughter. Addi/or. 

' BURLE'SQUE./. Ludicrots language or ideas; 
ridicule. 

7» BURLE'SQUE. v. 4. To turn to ridicule. 

BU*'RLINESS. /. Bulk; bluſter. 


BU'RL.Y. 4. Bulky z tumid. Croley. 
. To BURN. v. 4. { hennan, Saxon. ] 
1. To conſume with fire. Sharp. 
2. To wowngd with fire or heat. Exodis. 
3. To exert the qualities of heat. Dryden. 


Tz BURN. v. . 


t. To be on fire; to he kindled. Rewe. 


Shat fprare. 


2. To ſhine ; to ſparkle. 
Sp. 


3. To be inflamed with paſſion. 

4. Lo act with deſtructive violence, 
BURN. /. A hurt cauſed by fire. Boyle. 
BU'RNER. / [trom bur. A perſon that 

burns any thing. * 

BU'RNET. /. | pimpinella.} A plant. 
FU'RNING. / [irom burn.) Fire; flame; 


ſtate of inflammation. South. ; 


BURNING. 2. [fron the patticiple.] Vehe- 

ment; powertul. Oden. 
BU'RNING-GLASS. / A glafs which collects 

the rays of the ſun into a narrow compals, 

and ſo increaſes their force. Shakſpeare. 
To BU'RNISH. '&. a. \ burnir, French, ] To 

polith;; to give a gloſs to. Dryden. 
7 BU'RNISH. v. . To grow bright or 

gloſſy. Swift. 
To BU'RNISH. . . To grow. Dryden. 
BU'KNISHER.: / | from bxrnifÞ. ] 

1. The perſon that burniſtes or poliſhes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a 

glols to the leaves of books. | 
BURNT. The participle paſſive of burn. 
BURR. / The lobe or lap of the car. 

Phillips. 


BU'RREL Fly. Oxfly ; gadbee; breeze. 
BURREL Shot. A fort of cafe- hot. 
BU'RROW / bun, Saxon.) 
1. A corporate town, that is not a city, but 
ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the parliament. 
2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 
7 BU'RROW. v. x. To make holes in the 
ground ; to mine, as conies. Mortimer. 
BU'RSAR F | burfarins, Latin, ] - "Che uca- 
ſurer ot a college. | 
BURKSE. / { bowrſe, Fr.] An exchange where 
merchants meet, and thops are kept. Phillips. 
To BURST. v. . I bart; 1 have un, or 
burften. [bupyean, Saxon. | 


1. To break, or fly open. Proverbs, 
2. To fly aſunder. Shatſpeare. 
3. To break away; to ſpring. Pepe 


Addiſon. ' 
To BU'RY. v. a. [bynizean, Saxon. ] 


-BURYI 


BUS 
4. To come ſuddenly. ThemPors 
5. To begin an action violently. Arhibnor. 
Te BURST. v. a, To break ſaddenly; to make 
a quick and violent diſtuptiou, Sap 
BURST. / A ſudden diſrüpion. Alen. 
BURST, _ participial a. Diſtaled with 
BU'RSTEN. 1 heruta or rupture. 
BU'RSTENN SS. /. A rupture, or hernja. 
BU'KSTWORT. / An herb good againſt rup- 
tures. 
BURT. / A flat fiſh ofthe turbot kind. 
BU'R THEN. /. See Bun DEN. | 
BURY. /. [ trom bung, Saxon. ] A dwelling- 
place. | Pbillipa. 


1. To inter ; to put into a grave. Shakſp. 
2 To conceal; to hide. Shatſprare. 
+4: To N one thing within another. Shak. 
G-PLACE. / A place appointed 
for the fepulture of dead bodies, | 
BUSH. /. [ bois, French. J X 
t. A thick ſhrub. Spenſer. 
2. A bough of a tree fixed up to a door, to 
ſhow that liquors are ſold there. Shakſp. 
To BUSH. v. x, To grow thick. Milian. 
BU'SHEL. / [ 3oifſeau, French. J 
r. A meaſure containing eight gallons. S/ 
2. A large quantity.  Dryaen. 
BU'SHINESS. / f from 345. The quality 
of being buſhy, 5 
BU'SHMENT. /. trom 3%. ] A thicket ; a 


cluſter ot buſhes. Raleigh. 
BU'SHY. a. f from 4ub.] . 

1. Thick ; full of ſmall branches. Bacon. 

2. Full of buſhes. . Dryden. 


BU'SI LESS: 7. [from 3 2 At leiſure. $5. 
BU'SLEY. ad. [tombs ith hurry; actively. 
BU'SINESS. /. [from &x/y.} _ * a 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 


2. An affair. Sbalſpeare. 
. Phe fubjeR of action. ke. 
Serious engagement. ar. 
. Right of action. L' Efrange. 


+3 Om 4 ww 


A point; a matter of queſtion, Bacon. 
. To os one's buſineſs. To Kill or tuin him. 
BUSK. / [buſque, Fr.] A piece of ſteel of 
wha:ebone, worn by women to ſtrengtheg 
their ſtays. Donne. 
BU'SKIN. / [ Zrocker, Dutch. ] i 
1. A kind ot half boot; a ſhve which comes 
to the midleg. Sidney. 
2. A kind ol high ſhoe worn by the ancient 
actors of tragedy. Smith. 


BU*'SKINED. . Dreſſed in buſkins, Milter. 


BU'SKY. a. Woody; boſky. Shakſpeare. 
BUSS. / [4uz, the mouth, Iriſh. ] 
1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. Pope. 
2. A boat for fiſhiug. [5% e, Germ. ] Temp. 
To BUSS. v. 4. To kiſs. Shdkſpeare. 
BUS F. / [bufto, Ital.] A ſtatue reprelenting 


a man to his breatt. Addiſen. 
BU'STARD. V Crude, French. A wild: | 
turkey. akewvill. 


To BU'STLE. v. . To be buſy ;toftir. Claren. 

BU'STLE. /. A tumult ; a hurry. _ South, 

BU'STLER. / An active ſtirriug man. 
H 2 


BUT 
BUSY, 2. [byrzian, Saxon. ] 3 
1. Employed with earneſtneſs. Shak/p. 
- 2. Buſtling ; active; meddling. Davies. 
To BU'SY. v. a. Tocmploy ; to engage. $5. 
BU'SYBODY. / A vain, meddling, fantafti- 
cal perſon. Taylor. 
BUT. cenjanct. [bure, buran, Saxon. ] 
1. Except. 


2. Except that; unleſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Vet; nevertheleſs. acon. 
4. Now. FO, Bramball. 
5. Only; nothing more than. Ben Jonſon. 
6. Than. : Guardian. 
7. Without this conſequence that. Dryden. 
8. Otherwiſe than that. Hooker, 
9. Not more than ; even. Dryden. 


10. By any other means than. 


Shakſpeare. 
. 


1h. It it were not for this; that . 
12. However ; howbeit. Dryden. 
13. Otherwiſe than. Shakſpeare.- 
14. Yet it may be objected. bentley. 

Waller. 


I 7 But for; had not this been. 
BUT. / | bout, Fr.] A boundary. Holger. 
BUT. / [In fea language. | The end of any 
- plank which joins to er. Harris. 
BUT-END. /. The blunt end of any thing ; 
the end upon which it reſts. Clarendon. 
BU”ICHER. / [ boucber, French. 
1. One that kills animals to ſel! their fleſh. 
2. One that is delighted with blood. Locke. 
To BU'TCHER. v. a. To kill; to murder. 
BUTCHERS-BROOM, or KxzruotLy. 
ruſcus.] A tree. Miller. 
BU'TCHERLINESS. / [from Su, her.] A 
brutal, ſavage, butcherly manner. 
BU'TCHERLY. a. [| from &utcher.] Cruel; 


bloody; groſsly barbarous. Aſcham. 
BU'TCHERY. /. 

I. The trade of a butcher. Pope. 

2. Murder ; cruelty ; ſlaughter. Shakſp. 

3. The place where blood is ſhed. Shakyp. 


BU'TLER. / [ bouteiller, Fr. | A ſervant em- 
ployed in furniſhing the table. Swift, 

BU'TLERAGE. / The duty upon wines im- 
ported, claimed by the king's butler. Hacer. 

BU”TMENT. / | aboutement, Fr.] That part 
of the arch which joins it to the upright pier. 

BU'TSHAFT. /. [from butt and hf. An 
arrow. 

BUTT. / [out, French. ] | 
1. The place on which the mark to be ſhot at 
is placed. Dryden. 
2. The point at which the endeavour is di- 
rected. Shakſpeare. 
3. A man upon whom the company break 
their jeſts. Spect᷑ator. 
4. A blow given by a horned animal. 

5. A ſtroke given in fencing. Pris. 
BUTT. / [ butt, Saxon. ] A veſſel; a large 
. © barrel. Shakſpeare. 
To BUTT. v. a. [ botten, Dutch. ] To ſtrike 

with the head, as horned animals. Motten. 

BU'TTER. / bur rene, Saxon. ] An unctu- 
ous ſubſtance made by agitating the cream of 
milk, till the oil ſeparates from the whey. 


To BU TT ER. v. 4. from the noun. ] 


Shakſpeare. 


BUZ 


1. To ſmear, or oil with butter. Shakſpeare. 
2. To increaſe the ſtakes every throw. Addi/. 
BU'TTERBUMP. / A fowl ; the bittern. 
BU'TTERBUR. / [ porafires; ] A plant. 
BU'TTERFLOWER. / A yellow flower, with 
which the fields abound in May. Gay. 
BU'TTERFLY. / [burreppleze, Saxon. | A 
beautiful infect. | Spenſer. 
BU'TTERIS. /. An inſtrument of ſteel, uſed 
in paring the foot of a horſe. 
BU'TTERMILK. / The whey ſeparated from 
cream when butter is made, Harvey. 
BU'TTERPRINT. / A piece of caryed wood, 
uſed to mark butter. Lecke. 
1 Gig RTOOTH. / The great broad fore- 
tooth, 0 
— . A woman that ſells 
utter. 
BUTTERWORT. / A plant; ſanicle. 
BU TTERV. a. tay butter. | Having the ap- 
pearance or qualities of butter. Flyer. 
BU'TTERY. / {| from butter. ] The room 
where proviſions are laid up. Bramfton. 
BU'TTOCK. / The rump; the part near the 


tail. Kinelles. 
BUTTON. / [bottwn, Welſh. ] 

1. Any knob or ball. Boyle. 

2. The bud of a plant. Shakſpeare. 
BU'TTON. /. The fea-urchin, Ainſworth, 
To BUTTON. v. a. | from the noun. 

1. To dreſs; to clothe ; Watton. 


2. To faſten with buttons. 
BU'TTONHOLE. /. The loop in which the 
button of the clothes is caught. Bramfor. 
BU'T"TRESS. / | from aboutir, French. ] 

1. A prop; awall built to ſupport another. 

2. A prop; a ſupport. South, 


Ts BU'TTRESS. v. . To prop. 


BU”TWINK. /. The name of a bird. 


BUTY RA'CEOUS. 2 a. [butyrwm, Lat. but- 
BU'TYROUS. . ter] Having the pro- 
perties of butter. Heyer. 
BU'XOM. a. { bucyum, Saxon. ] 
1. Obedient; obfequious. Milton. 
2. Gay ; lively ; britk. Craſhaw. 
3. Wanton; jolly. Dryden, 


BU'XOMLY. ad> Wantonly ; amorouſly. 

BU'XOMNESS. /. [ from 4xxom.] Wanton- 
nefs ; amorouſnelſs. 

To BUY. v. . preter. I bought ; I have bought. 
[b1czean, Saxon. ] 
1. To purchaſe ; to acquire by paying a pricez 
to obtain for money. Addiſon. 
2. To procure ſome advantage by ſomething 
that deſerves it, or at ſome price. Shakſp. 
3. To regulate by money. | South, 

To BUY. v. x. To treat about a purchaſe. SS. 

BU'YER. / He that buys ; a purchaſer. 


'To BUZZ. v. n. [bizzin, Teut.] 


1. To hum, like bees. Suckling. 
2, To whiſper; to ptate. Shakſpeare. 
3. To found heavy and low. Hayward, 
To BUZZ. v. a. To ſpread ſecretly. Ponthey. 


BUZZ. /. A hum; a whiſper ; a talk with an 
air of ſecrecy. ' Addiſon. 
BU'ZZARD. /. Lzſard, Fr.] Fo, 


- 


BY 


t. A degenerate or mean ſpeciesof hawk. Dry. 
2. A blockhead; a dunce. Aſcham. 
BU'ZZER. / [from buzz.] A fecret whil- 


rer. Sbalſpeare. 
BY. 7.45 [bi, biz, Saxon.) * 

1. It notes the agent: the flower was cropped 
by me. Lecke. 
2. It notes the inſtrument: the wound was 
made by a knife. Dryden. 


3: It notes the cauſe of any effect: the fe- 
ver came by a cold. 
4 It notes the means by which any thing 
is performed, or obtained: ſhe was gained 6y 
long ſolicitation. ” Shakſpeare. 
5. It ſhows the manner of an action: it was 
done by fits. Dryden. 
6. It has a fignification, noting the method 
in which any ſucceſſive action is performed : 
the buſineſs proceeded by low ſteps. Hooker. 
7. It notes the quantity had at one time: I 
buy ſnuff by ounces. . 
8. At, or in; noting place: they fought 5y 
ſea. Bacon. 
9. According to; noting permiſſion : you 
may go by my leave. Bacon. 
10. According to; noting proof: the earth 
moves by the teſtimony of Kepler. Bentley. 
11. After ; noting imitation or conformity: 
I live 5y the imitation of Cornaro. Ti//:4/or. 
12. From ; noting ground of judgment, or 
compariſon : it is Ceſar by his voice. Wall. 
13. It notes the ſum of the difference between 
two things compared : corn is cheaper by a 
ſhilling iathe buſhel, Locke. 
14. Not later than; noting time: he roſe 5y 
five. : # Spenſer. 
"15. Beſide; noting paſſage : I came home 4 
\Cambray. Addiſen. 
16. Beſide z" nearto ; noting "+ : the 
general ſtood 5y the king. Sbalſpcare. 
17. Before himſelf, herſelf, or themſe/ver, it 
notes the abſence of all others. Ajecham. 
18, It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. Dry. 


Addiſon. 


BY Z 


19. [tis uſed in forms of obteſting. Smith. 
20. By proxy of ; noting ſubſtitution : he ap- 
peared by his attorney. Broome, 


21. In the ſame direction with: a column 


furrowed by its length. Grew. 
BY. ad. 

1. Near; at a ſmall diſtance, Dryden. 

2. Beſide; paſſing, Sbalſpeare. 

3. In preſence. Sidney. 
BY AND BY. In a ſhort time. Sidney. 


BY. / { from the prepoſition. ] Something not 
the direct and immediate object of regard; by 
the Ay. Bacon. Boyle. Dryden. 

BY, in compoſition, implies ſomething out of 
the direct way, collateral, or private. 

BY-CONCERNMENT, / An affair which is 
not the main bufineſs. Dryden. 

BY-END. /. Private intereſt ; ſecret advantage. 

L' Eftrange. 

BY-GONE. ad. [a Scotch word.] Patt. Shak. 

BY-LAW. /. By-laws are orders made for the 
good of thoſe that make them, further than 
the publick law binds. _» Cowell, 

BY-NAME. / A nickname. Camden. 

BY-PATH. / A private or obſcure path. Sh. 

BY-RESPECT. /. Private end or view. Bac. 


BY-ROOM. /. A private room. Shakfp. 
BY-SPEECH. /. An incidental or catual 
ſpeech. ; Hooker. 
BY-STANDER. / A looker on ; one uncon- 
cerned, | Leeke. 
BY-STREET. J An obſcure ſtreet. Gay. 
BY- VIEW. / Private ſeli- intereſted purpole. 
Atterbury. 

BY-WALK. /. A private walk ; not the main 


road. Broome. 
BY-WAY. /. A private and obſcure way. Sp. 
BY-WEST. ad. Weſtward ; to the weſt of. 

_ Davies, 

BY-WORD./. A ſaying; a proverb. Arters. 
BYE, or BE, come [rom the Saxon by, bying, 

a dwelling. : 
BY'ZANTINE. See BIZAN TIN E. 


G 


CAB 


Has two ſounds ; one like , as cal, 
clock ; the other as 2, as ceſſation, cin- 

der. It ſounds like # before 4, o, x, or 
a conſonant ; and like , betore e, I, and y. 

CAB. /. A hebrew meaſure, containing about 
three pints Engliſh, 

CABA'L./. [cabale, Fy. n52p radition.) 
1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rabins. 
2. A body of men united in ſome clofe de- 
ſign. | Addiſon. 
3. Intri Dryden. 

To CABAL. v. x. [cabaler, Ft.] To form 
cloſe intrigues,” | 4 Dryden, 


CA'BALLINE. 2. 


CAB 


CA'BALIST. / [from ca.] One ſkilled in 

the traditions of the Hebrews, * Swift. 
CABALI'STICAL. 2 2. Something that has 
CABALT'STICK. an occult meaning. Spec. 


CABA'LLER. /. | from cabal.) He that en- 


gages in cloſe ea an intriguer. Dryden. 


ing to a horſe. 
CABARET. / [Fr. ] A tavern. 
CA'BBAGE. / | cabus, Fr. braffica, Lat.] A 
lant. 3 JF 


T7: CA'BBAG E. v. 4. To'f6rm'a head; as, the 


plants begin do cabbage,” ©” 


caballinus, Lat.] Beloug- 
Bramball. , 
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CAD 


To EA'BBAGE. v. a. [a cant word.] To fical 


in cutting clothes. rbuthnut. 
CA'BBAGE-TREE.F/. A ſpecies of palm-tree. 
CA'BBAGE-WORM.7F. An in ect. 
CA'BIN.#{ cabare, Fr.chabin, Welſh, acottage.] 


1. A imall room. Spenſer. 
2. A {mall chamber in a ſhip, Raleigh. 
3. A cottage, or ſmall houfe. Sidney. 


4. A tent, or temporaty habitation. Fairy. 
CA BIN. v. x. | from the noun. ] To live in 
a cabin. Shall peare. 
To CA'BIN. v. a. To confine in a cabin. $5. 
CA'BINED. a. | from cabin. | Belonging to a 
cabin. Milton. 
CA'BINET. /. cabinet, French.] 


1. A cloſet ; a ſmall room. Bacon. 
2. A hut, or ſmall houſe. Spenſer. 
A. private room in which conſultations are 

d. Dryden. 


4- A ſet of boxes or drawers for curiofitics ; 
a private box. Swift. 
5: Any place in which things of value are 
idden. Taylor. 
CA'BINET-COUNCIL./. A council held in 
a private manner. Bacon. 
CA*BINET-MAKER. / [from cabinet and 
make.) One that makes ſmall nice drawers 
or boxes. Mortimer. 
CA'BLE./. ſcabl, Welſh; cabel, Dutch. ] The 
great rope of a ſhip to which the anchor is 


taſtened. Raleigh. 
CACHE'CTICAL.?. a. [from cachexy.] 
CACHE'CTICK. Having an ill habit ot 


body ſhowing an i] habit Floyer. 
CACHE'XY. /{ { xaxtfia. ] Such a diſtempera- 
ture of the humours, as hinders nutrition, and 
weakens the vital and animal ſunctions. Ars, 
CACHINNA'TION, / [cachinnatio, Latin. ] 
A loud laughter. 
CACKEREL. /. A fh. | 
Jo CA'CKLE. v . [ kaeckelen, Dab 
1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe. o pe. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a hen, 
3. To laugh; to giggle. Arbutbnot. 
4. To talk idly ; to prattle. 
CA'CK LE. / [| from the verb.] 
J. The voice of-a gooſe or fowl. 
2. Idle talk; prattle. 
CA'CKLER, / [from cack/c. ] 


Dryden. 


1. A fowl that cackles. f 


2. A telltale; a tatler. 
CACOCHY'MICAL. 2 2. from gachochymy.] 
CACOCHY'MICK, Having the humours 

corrupted, leer. 
CACOCHY'MY, / [ zaxexuuis.] A deprava- 

tion of the humours from a ſound ſtate. Arb. 
CACO'PHONY. /. [xayopwie] A bad ſound 
of words. = Pope. 
To CACU'MINATE. v. a. [ cacumino, Lat.] 

To make ſharp or pyramidal. 
CADA'VEROVS. 2. [ cadaver, Lat.] Having 
the 8 of a dead carcaſe. Brown, 


can 
. A Kind of tape or riband. Shakſpegre, 
2. A king of worm or grub. Walton. 


GADE. 4. [radcler, Fr.] Tame; ſoſt: as, a 


CAKE. / [cxch, Teutonick. ] 


CAL 
cade lamb, a lamb bred at home, 
To CADE. v. a. ¶ from the adz. ] To breed up 


in ſoftneſs. 


CADE. / adus, Lat.] A barrel; Philips. 
CA'DENCY. 17 n 
1. Fall; ſtate of ſinking; decline. Milton. 
2. The tall of the voice. Crafbaw. 


3. The flow of verſes, or periods. Dryden. 
4. The tone or found, S . 
5. [In horſemanſhip.] An equal meaſure or 
proportion, which a managed horſe obſerves 
in all his motions, Farrier's Di. 
CA'DENT. a. { cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 
CA'DET, / { cadet, French. 
1. The younger brother. i 
2. The youngeſt brother. Brown. 
3. A volunteer in the army, who ſerves in 
expectation of a commiſſion. 
CA'DEW. /. A ſtrawworm; the caddis. 
CA'DGER. / A huckiter. 
CAD. . A magiſtrate among the Turks. 
CADTLLACK. V A fort of pear. 
CA'CTAS. , [Lat.] The northcaſt wind Mil. 
2 A figure in poetry, by 
. which a ſhort 1yilable aſter a complete toot is 
made long. | 
CAG./. A barrel, or wooden veſſel, containing 
four or five gallons. . 
CAGE. / [cagr, French. ] 
1. An encloſure of twigs or wire, in which 
+ birds are kept. Sidney. 
2. A place for wild beaſts. 
3. A priſon for petty maleſactors. 
To CAGE, v. 4, | from the noun, ] To en- 
cloſe in a cage. Danne. 
To CAJO'LE. v. a. [ cageoller, Fr.] Toflat- 
ter z to footh. Hudibras. 
CAJ]O'LER. / [from cajo/e.] A flatierer ; 
a wheedler. 
CAJO'LERY. V [cajsleric, Fr.] Flattery, 
CAISSON. .. | French, | EY 
1. A cheſt of bombs or powder. 
2. A wooden cafe in which the piers of bridges 
are built within the water. 
CA'ITIFF. . | cattivo, Ital. a ſlave. ] A 
mean villain ; a deſpicable knave. Spenſer, 


I. A kind of delicate bread. Dryden. 
2. Any thing of a form rather flat than high. 
3- Concreted matter. Dryden. 


7 CAKE: v. . [from the noun. ] To harden, 


as dough in the oven. Addijon. 
CALABA'SH Tree. A tree of which the ſhells 
are uſed by the negroes for cups, as alſo for, 
inſtruments of muſick. Miller. 
CALAMA'NCO.,/.{ cal/amancur, Lat.] A kind 
of woollen tuft, ; Tatler. 
CA'LAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. ſ. A kind 
of foſſil bituminous earth, which, being mix- 
ed with copper, chauges it into braſs. Locke. 
CA'LAMINT. / [ ca/amintha, Lat.] A plant. 
CALA'MITOUS. a. [ ca/amiteſus, 2 5 
1. Miſerable; involved in diſtreſs; unhappy 3 
wretched. Calamy. 


2. Full of miſery ; diſtreſsſul. South, 


CAL 
CALA'MITOUSNESS. / f from calamitexr.] 
Miſery ;- diftreſs. _ f 
CALAMIT XV [calamitas, Lat.] Misfortune; 


caule of miſery; dittreſs. Haren. 


CALAMUS. V ¶ Lat. ] A fort of reed or ſweet- 
ſcented wood. "by ©. Exodus. 

CALA SH. / [caleche, Fr.] A ſmall carriage 
ot 1 King. 

CA'LCEATED. .a. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod ; 
titted with ſhoes. - - | 

CALCEDO@ NIUS. . ¶ Latin. ] A precious ſtone 

ol the agate kind. Woedwartl. 

CALCINA'TION. /{. { from: calcing ; calcina- 
tion, Fr.] Such a management of bodies by 
fire, as renders them xeducjble to powder; 
chymical pulverization. Boyle. 

CALCI'NATORY. J {from calcinate.} A 
veſſel uſed in calcination. _ 

T CALCINE. v. a. {| calciner, Fr. from calx, 


'Lag'h. 
1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable ſub- 
ſtance. Baton. 


2. To burn u Der bam. 

To CALCINE. v. . To become 2 calx by 

heat. | Newton. 
Jo CA'LOULATE. v. a. [calculer, Fr.] 

1. To compute; to reckon. 

2. To compute the fituation of the planets at 

any certain time. Bentley. 

3. To adjuſt ; to project tor any. certain end. 

Tillotſon. 

CALCULA'TION. / [from calculate. | 


1. A practice, or manner ot reckoning ; the 


_ art of numbering. Halder. 
2. A reckoning ; the reſult of arithmetical 
operation. Brown. 


CALCULA'FOR.F. { from ca/culate.] A com- 
puter; a reckoner. 

CA'LCULATORY. a. | from calculate. | Be- 
longing to calculation. 

CALCULE. I [ca cu, Lat.] Reckoning; 
compute : obſolete. Rowel. 

CA'LCULOSE. ?. «. { from calcu/ns, Latin. ] 

CA*'LCULOUS. 5 Stony; gritty. Sharp. 

CALCULUS. /. | Latin. ] The ſtone in the 
bladder. 

CA'LDRON, / [chauldron, Fr.] A pot; a 
boiler; a kettle. Addiſon. 

CALEFA'CTION.F. [ from caleſucio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of heating any ching. 

2. The ſtate of being heated. 
CALEFA'CTIVE. 3. ſtrom caleſac io, Lat.] 
CALE FACTORY. That makes any thing 

hot; heating. ; 

To CA'LEFY. v. n. {caleffo, Lat.] To grow 
hot; to be heated. Brown. 
CA'LENDAR. / {.calendarizm, Lat.] A re- 
giſter of the year, in which the months, and 
ſtated times, are marked, as feſtivals and ho- 
_ lidays. u. | Shakfpeare. Dryden: 
To CA'LENDER. v. a. | calendvrer, Fr.] To 
dreſs cloth. ; 
CA'LENDER. / [from the verb.] A hot preſs; 

a preſs in which clothiers ſmooth their cloth. 

CA'LENDRER.//. | trom-calerder.] The per- 
. op who'calenders, 


1211 
CA'LENDS./. [calende, Lit] The firff day 


of every mouth among the Romans. 


CA'LENTURE.F/. | from cales, Lat.] A diſ- 


temper peculiar to ſailors in hot climates ; 
. whereinthey imagine the ſea to be green fields. 
CALF. I calves in the plural. [ cealp, Saxon. ] 
1. The young of a cow. Wilkins. 
2. Cabver of. the lip, mentioned by Hoſea, 
ſignify ſacritices of praiſe aud prayers. 
3- A dolt; a ſtupid wretch. Drayton. 
4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the legs 
4 Dutch. * Sac Kling. 
CA (LIBER. / | calibre, Fr.] The bore ; the 
diameter ot the barrel of a gun. 
CA'LICE. /. fealix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice. 
CA'LICO. {| trom Calecut in India.] An In- 
dian ſtuft made of cotton. Addiſon. 
CA*LID. 2. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning. 
CALIDITY.F. { from calig.] Heat. Brow 
CA'LIF, Fa Carb Arab.] A title aſ- 
CA'LIPH. tumed by the facceffors of Ma- 
homet among the Saracens. 
CALIGA'TION. /. f from ca/igo, Lat. I Dark- 
nel: ; cloudinels. Brown, 
CALI'GINOUS., a. [caliginsſur, Lat.] Ob- 
ſcure ; dim; full of darknefs. 
CALIFGINOUSNESS. / [from caliginous.] 
Darkneſs ; obfcurity. 
CA'LIGRAPHY. {. [zanypa;ia.] Beautiful 
writing. rideaux. 
CA'LLVER. / [ from caliber. ] A hand gun; 
a harquchuſe ;; an old muſket. Shatſpeare. 
CAL IX. /. (Latin. ]'A cup. Uſed of flowers. 
To CALK. v. 3. rom catage, Fr.] To ſtop 
the leaks of a ſhip. Raleigh. 
CALKER. / | from ca/k.) The workman that 


ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. . Ezekiel, 
To CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat.] 
1. To name ; to denominate. Cent. 
2. To fummon, or iuvite. Knoiles. 
3. To convoke ; to ſummon together. Car. 
4. To ſummon judicially. 
5. To ſummon by command. {aiah. 
6. In the theological ſenſe, to infpire with 
. ardour of piety. Romans, 
7. To invoke; to appeal to. Clarendon. 
8. To proclaim ; to publitb. Gay, 
9. To excite ;z to put in action 3 to bring in- 
to view, Cowley. 
10. To ſtigmatize with ſome opprobrious de- 
nomination. * Swift. 
11. To call back, To revoke. Taidh, 


12. T% cell for. To demand. Sha#/peare. 

13. To call in. To reſume any thing that is 

in other hands, Swift. 

14. To call over. To read aloud a lift. 

15. T call out. To challenge. Drydex. 
To CALL. v. . To top without intention of 

ſtaying ; to make a ſhort viſit. B. Jonſon. 
CALL. / from the verb.] F 


1. A vocal addrets. Pope. 
2. Requiſition. Hooker. 
3. Divine vocation, Locke. 


4. An impulſe. Roſcommon, 
5. Authority; command. Denham. 
- 6: A demand; a claim. Ad Jon. 
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- CA'LLET. / A trull. 
CALLING. / [from ca/l.] 


| CA'LTROPS. /. [colenzppe, Saxon. ] 


CA'LLOUSNE * 1 callous.] 
e 


| CALC'TTE. /. uns. 


CAL 


7. An inſtrument to call birds. 
8. Calling ; vocation ; employment. Dryden. 


Wilkie. 


9. A nomination. 


 Shakſpeare. 


I. Vocation ; profeſſion ; trade, 

2. Proper ſtation, or employment. Swift. 
ploymeat or profeſſion. Hammond. 
4 Divine vocation ; invitation or impulſe to 

the true religion. Hakewill. 


CA'LLIPERS. / Compaſſes with bowed 


ſhanks. | Moron. 
CALLO'SITY. {.[call:fte, French. ] A kind 


of ſwelling without pain, like that of the ſkin 


by hard labour, | Quincy. 
CA'LLOUS, a. [callus, Latin.] 

1. Indurated ; hardened. Wiſeman. 

2. Hardened in mind; inſenſible. Dryden. 


I. Induration of Cheyne. 
2. Inſenſibility. Bentley. 
CA'LLOW. 2. Unfledged ; naked; wanting 
feathers. Milton. 


bres. . 


CALLUS, , Latin] 


1. An induration ot the fibres. 

2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken 

bones are united. | 
CALM. a. [calme, French. ] 


1. Quiet; ſerenc ; not ſtormy. Spenſer. 
2. Undiſturbed ; unruffled. Atterbury. 
CALM. / | 
1. Serenity; ſtillneſs. Raleigh, 
2. Quiet; repoſe. South, 
To CALM. v. 4. 
1. To ſtill ; to quiet. Dryden. 
Atterbary. 


2. To pacify ; to appeaſe. 
CA'LM ER./ [from calm. ] The perſon or thing 
which has the power of giving quiet. Halton. 
CA'LMLY. ad. | from calm. | 
1. Without ſtorms, or violence. 
2. Without paſſions ; quietly. 
CA'LMNESS. /. | trom ca/m. 
1. Tranquillity ; ſerenity. Denham. 
2. Mildneſs; freedom from paſſion. Shak/p. 
CAL'MY. a. { from ca/m. ] Calm; peaceful : 
not uſed. Spenſer. 
CA'LOMEL. V [calomelas, Latin, ] Mercury 
ſix times ſublimed. Wiſeman. 
CALORT'FICK. a. [ calorifers, Lat.] That 
has the quality of producing heat. Grew, 
A cap or coif, 
Monks of the Greek 
Madden. 


Bacon. 


Prior. 


CALO©&YERS. /. Ia. 
church. 


1. An inſtrument made with four ſpikes, ſo 

that which way ſoever it falls to the ground, 

one of them points upright. Addiſon. 
2. A plant that has its fruit armed with ſtrong 

prickles ; mentioned in Virgil's Georgicks, 

under the name of tri5ul/us. Miller. 
To CALVE. v. . [from ca/f.] 


I. To bring a calt: ſpoken of a cow. Dryden. 


2. To bring forth. Shalſpeare. 
To CALU'MNIATE. v. x. [ calumnicr, Lat.] 
* To accule ſalſely. Dryden. 


ac. 


CAM 

To CALU'MNIATE, v. a. To ſlander. Spra-. 
CALUMNIA'TION. /. [from * 
A malicious and falſe repreſentation of words 


or actions. | Aylife. 


.CALU'MNIATOR../. {from calumniate.\ A 
Rogers. 


forger of accuſation ; a flanderer. Addiſon. 


.CALU'MNIOUS. a. [from — Slan- 
3. Claſs of perſons united by the ſame em- 


derous ; falſely reproachful, bakſpeare. 

CA'LUMNY, / [calumnia, Latin.) Slander ; 
falſe charge; groundleſs accuſation. Temple. 

CALA. {Latin.} Any thing rendered re- 

ducible to powder by burning. Digby. 

CA'LYCLE. / [ caiyculus, Lat.] A ſmall bud. 

CAMA'IEU. /. A ttone with various figures 
and repreſentations of landſkips, formed by 
nature. | 

CA'MBER.// A piece of timber cut arching. 

CA'MBRICK. / [ from Cambray.] A kind of 
fine linen. Shakſpeare, 

CAME. The preterit of to come. Addiſcn. 

CA'MEL /. | came/us, Lat.] An animal very 

common in Arabia, may > 0 the neigh- 
bouring countries. One fort is large, fit to 
carry burdens of a thouſand pounds, having 
one bunch upon its back. Another have two 
bunches upon their backs, fit ſor men to ride. 
A third kind is ſmaller, called dromedaries, 
becauſe of their ſwiftneſs. 

CAME'LOPARD. / _ camelus and par- 
dus, Latin. ] An Abyſſinian animal taller 
than an elephant, but not ſo thick. 

CA'MELOT. 2 / [ from camel. ] A kind of ſtuff 

CA'MLET. originally made by a mixture 

ol ſilk and camels hair; it is now made with 
wool and filk. Brown. 

CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An optical 
machine uſed in a darkened chamber, ſo that 
the light coming only through a double con- 
ver glaſs, objects oppoſite are repreſented in- 

verted upon any white matter placed in the 
focus of the glaſs. | Martin. 

CA'MERADE. / [ from camera, Latin. A 
chambertellow ; a boſom companion. Rymer. 

CA'MERATED. a. | cameratus, Lat. Arched. 

CAMERA'TION. / [cameratio, Latin.] A 
vaulting or arching. 

CAMISA'DO.7. [ camifa, a ſhirt, Italian. ] An 
attack mage in the dark; on which occaſion 
ſoldiers put their ſhirts outward, Hayward. 

CA'MISATED. . Dreſſed with the ſhirt out- 
ward. Hayward. 

CA'MLET. See Cant Lor. Bacon. 

CA'MMOCK. / (cammoc, Sax. ] An herd; 

y whin, or reſtharrow. 

CA'MOMILE. / [ anthemis. ] A flower. 

CAMO'YS. a. | camus, Fr.] Flat; level; de- 

. preſſed: uſed only of the noſe. Brown. 

CAMP. / [ campe, Fr.] The order of tents, 

placed by armics when they keep the field. 


To CAMP. v. a. | from the noun.] To lodge 
in tents ; to encamp. | Shakſpeare. 
CAMP-FIGHT. / Combat. Hakewill. 


CAMPA'IGN.. | campaigne, French. 
1. A large, open, level tract of ground. Garth. 
. 2. The time for which any army keeps the 
field. Clarendon. 


CAN 


; CAMPA'NIFORM. a. [of campana and 
forma. ] A term uſed of flowers, which are 
in the thape of a bell. Harris. 


CAMPA'NULATE. a. Campaniform. 
CAMPE'STRAL, a. [campeſtris, Lat. ] Grow- 
ing in fields. ortimer. 
CA'MPHIRE TREE. [camphora, Latin. ] 
There are two ſorts ol this tree; one of Bor- 
neo, from which the beſt campbire is taken; 
+ the other ſort is a native of Japan. It ivof- 
- tener uſed for the gum of this tree. 
CA'MPHORATE. a. { from camphora, Lat.] 
Impregnated with camphire. Boyle. 
CA'MPION. /. [ lychnis, Latin. ] A plant. 
CA'MUS. / A thin drels. Spenſer. 
CAN. / Jeanne, * cup of metal, as 
tin or copper. bakſpeare. Dryden. 

To CAN. v. . [honnen, Dutch. ] 

1. To be able; to have power. Locke, 

2. It expreſſes the potential mood: as, I car 
do it. | Drayton. 

CANAILLE, , [Fr.] The loweſt people. 
CANA'L. /. [ canalis, Latin. 
1. A baſin of water in a garden. 

2. Any courſe of water made by art. 
3. A paſſage through which any of the juices 
of the body flow. 

CA'NAL-COAL. J A fine kind of coal. 
CANALI'CULATED. /. [ canaliculatus, 
Lat.] Made like a pipe or gutter. | 
CANA'RY. / [from the Canary iflands, ] 
Wine brought trom the Canaries ; fack. 
To CANA'RY, v. 4. To frolick. Shakſpeare. 
CANA'RY BIRD. An excellent ſinging bird. 
To CA'NCEL. v. a. | canceller, French. 

1. To croſe a writing. 

2. Toefface; to obliterate in general. Reſco. 
CA'NCELLATED. part. a. | from cancel. 

Croſsbarred; marked with lines crofling 

each other. | Grew. 
CANCELLA'TION. / [from cance/.] An 

expunging or crofling of a writing, e. 
CANCER. / [ cancer, Latin. ] | 

1. A crabfiſh. 

2. The ſigu of the ſummer ſolſtice. Thomſon. 

3. A virulent ſwelling, or ſore, not to be 
cured. | ijeman. 

To CA'NCERATE. v. x. [from cancer. ] To 
become a cancer. L' Eftrange. 
CANCERA'TION. / A growing cancerous. 
CA'NCEKOUS. a. [from cancer. | Having 
the virulence of a cancer. ſems 
CA'NCEROUSNESS. / The ſtate ot being 
cancerous. ; 
CA'NCRINE. 4. — cancer.] Having the 
qualities of a crab. 
CA'NDENT. a. [candens, Lat.] Hot. Brown. 
CA'NDICANT. a. [ candigans, Lat.] Grow- 
ing white; whitiſh. 

CA'NDID. a. [candidus, Latin.] . 

1. White. | Dryden. 

2. Fair; open; ingenuous. che. 
CA'NDIDATE. / [ candidatur, Lat. ] A com- 
petitor ; one that fſfolicics advancement, or 
preference. Addiſon. 


CA'NDIDLY. @d. [from candid. } Fairly ; 
3 ; 


Pope. 


iſeman. 


CAN 


without trick; ingenuouſly. Swift. 
CA'NDIDNESS./. [from candid.) Ingenuity ; 

openneis of temper; purity of mind. South. 
To CA'NDIFY. v. 4. 85 ifico, Latin. ] To 

make white; to whiten. 
CA'NDLE. / [candela, Latin. | 
1. A light made of wax or tallow, furround- 


ing a wick of flax or cotton. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. Sbalſpeate. 
CA'NDLEBERRY-TREE, A ſpecies of 


- Iweetwillow, . | 
CANDLEHO'LDER./. [fromeandleandbelg.] 
1. He that holds the candle. 
2. He that remotely affiſts. Shatſpeare. 
CA'NDLELIGHT. {| trom candle and ligt. ] 
1. The light of a candle. Swift. 
2. The neceflary candies for uſe. Molinesx. 
CA'NDLEMAS. /. [from candle and maſs. ] 

The tealt of the Purification of the bleſſed 
Virgin, which was formerly cClebrated with 
many lights in churches. Cay. 

CA'NDLESTICK. / [from candle and 
The inſtrument that holds candles. Addiſon. 
CA'NDLESTUFF. / [ from candle and tuff. 
Greaſe ; tallow. Bacon. 
CANDLEWA'STER. /. [from cand/e and 
— A ſpendthrift. Shakſpeare. 
CA'NDOCK. / A weed that grows ia rivers. 
Walton. 
CA'NDOUR. / f candor, Lat.] Sweetneſs of 
temper; purity of mind; ingenuity. Warts. 
To CA'NDY. v. 4. 

1. To conſerve with ſugar. Bacon. 
2. To form into congelations. Shakſpeare. 
3. To incruſt with congelations. Drayton. 

To CA'NDY. v. =. Togrow congealed. 
CA'NDY Lion's foot. [ catanance, Latin.] A 
lant. Aer. 
CANE. J. [canna, Latin.] . | 
1. A kind of ſtrong reed, of which walking. 
ſtaffs are made; 'a walkingſtaff, Harvey. 
2. The plant which yields ſugar. Blackmore. 
3. A lance; a dart made of cane. Dryden. 
4. A reed. l Mortimer. 
To CANE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To beat 
with a walkiagſtaff. 
CANI'CULAR. a; ¶canicularii, Latin. J Be- 
longing to the dogttar. Brown. 
CANINE, a. [caninzs, Latin. ] Having the 
properties of a dog. Addijon. 
CA'NISTER. /. | caniffram, Latin.) 2 
1. A ſmall baſket. Dryden. 
2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing is laid up. 
CA'NKER. / cancer, Latin. 
1. A worm that preys upon and deſtroys 
fruits.  Shakſpeare. + 

2. A fly that preys upon fruits. Halten. 
3. Anything that corrupts or conſumes. Bac. 
4: A kind of wild worthleſs roſe. Peacham. - 
5. An eating or corroding humour. S.. 
6. Corrofion ; virulence. Shakſpeare, 

7. A diſeaſe in trees. 1 
To CA'NKER, v. ». from the noun.] 

1. To grow corrupt. Prior. 

2. To decay by fome corrofive or deſtruftive 

principle. | Bacon. 


CAN 
D CA NK ER. v. a. 
1. To corrupt ; to corrode. Herbert. 
2. To infect; to pollute. Addiſon. 
CTA'NKERBIT. parz. a. [ from canker and 617. } 
Bitten with an envenomed tooth. Shakſpeare . 
CA'NNABINE. a.[ cannabinus, Lat. JHempen, 
CA'NNIBAL. / An anthropophagite ; a man- 
eater. : avies. Bentley. 
CA'NNIBALLY, ad. In the manner of a can- 
nibal. Shakſpeare. 
CA'NNIPERS. / Callipers. Mortimer, 
CA'NNON. /. [ cannon, French. ] 
1. A great gun for battery. 


2. A gun larger than can be managed by the 

hand. Wilkins. 
CA'NNNON-BALL. ? /. The balls which are 
CA'NNON-SHOT, 5 ſhot from great guns. 


To CANNONA DE. v. @. {from cannon. To 

batter with great guns. Tatler, 
CANNONTER. / [from cannon. ] The en- 
 gineer that manages-cannon. Hayward. 
CA'NNOT,. Ot cax and rot. It notes inability ; 

as, I cannot fly: or impoſſibility ; as, co- 

lours carnot be ſcen in the dark. 
CANO'A.? /. A boat made by cutting the 
CANOE'. trunk ofa tree into a hollow veſlcl, 
CANON. J. [Lv. 

1. A rule; a law. Hooker. 
2. Law made by eccleſiaſtical councils. Srillin. 
3. The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great 
rule life. 


4. Adignitaryin cathedral churches. Bacon. 


An inſtrument uſed in ſewing up wounds. 
A large fort of printing letter. 
CA'NON-BIT. / That part of the bit let into 
the horſe's mouth. | Spenſer. 
CA'NONESS. / [canomifſa, low Latin. } In 
popiſh countries, women living after the ex- 
ample of ſecular canons. 


Ayliffe. 
CANO'NICAL. a. [canonicxs, low Laun. 


1. According to the canon. 

2. Conſtituting the canon. Raleigh. 
3. Regular; ffated ; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 
laws. | Taylor. 
4. Spiritual; eccleſiaſtical. Ayliffe. 

CANO'NICALLY. ad. In a manner agree- 
able to the canon. Gov, of the Tongue. 

CANO'NICALNESS. / The quality of be- 
ing canonical. 

CA'NONIST. / [from canon. ] A profeſſor 
of the canon law. Camden. Pope. 

CANONIZA'TION. /. [from canonize.] The 
2& of declaring any man a ſaint. Addi/on. 

To CA'NONIZE. v. a. ¶ from canon. To de- 


clare any man a ſaint. Bacon. 
.CA'NONRY. / [from canon] An eccle- 
CANONSHIP. 5 fiaſtical benetice in ſome 


cathedral or collegiate church. Aylife. 
CA*NOPIED. 2. {from canopy. ] Covered 
with a canopy. Milton. 
CANOPY. J [canopeum, low Latin. ] A co- 
vering ſpread over the head. airfax. 
Ts CA'NOPY. v. a. | from the noun.| To 
cover with.a canopy. Dryden: 
CANO*ROUS, a. | canorus, Lat] Muſical; 
tuncſul. 


act of ſinging. 
CA'NTER, /. [from gene.) 


CANTILIVER 


Brows. 


CAP 


CANT. / [cantus, Latin} 
1. A corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and va- 
gabonds. 

2. A ſorm of ſpeaking peculiar to ſome cer- 


tain claſs or body of men. - Dryden. 
3. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs. Dryden. 
4. Barbarous jargon. wift. 
5. Auction. | Swift. 
To CANT. v. x. To talk in the jargon of par- 
ticular proſeſſions ; or in any kind of formal, 
affected language. Glanville, 
CANTA'TA. /. [Italian] A ſong. 
CANTA'TION. / [from canto, Lat.] The 


Hypoecrite. 

CA'NTERBURY BELLS. Beldower. 
CA'NTERBURY GALLOP, The gallop of 
an ambling horſe, commonly called acanter. 
CANT HA'RIDES. J. [Latin.] Spaviih fl., 
uſed to raiſe bliſters. Bacon. 
CA'NTHUS, /. [ Lat.] The corner of the che 
COR LIRG [on Lat.] A ſong. Baca. 
"a Pieces of wood framed 
into the front orother ſides of a houſe, to 
ſuſtain the eves over it. Moxon. 


CA'NTLE. / [Kant, Dutch. ] A piece with 


corners. | Soekſpeare. 
To CA'NTLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
cut in pieces. Dryden. 


CA'NTLET, /. {from cantle.] A piece; a 
tragment. Dryden. 
CANTO, /. Italian. ] A book, or ſection, of 


a poem. Shatſpeare. 
CANTON. /; , 


1. A ſmall parcel or divifion of land. Davies. 
2. A ſmall community, or clan. Bacon. 
To CA'NTON. v. 4. To divide into little 
parts. | Locke. 
To CA'NTONIZE. v. a. To parcel out into 
{mall divifions. Howel. 
CA'NTRED. /. A hundred; a divifion of 
a county. Davies. 
CA*'NVASS. / [canevas, French. ] | 
1. A kind of linen cloth woven tor ſeveral 
uſes, as ſails, painting cloths, tents. Sidvey. 
2. The act of ſiſting voices, or trying them 
previouſly to the decifive act of voting. | irom 


canvaſs, as it ſignifies a ſieve. acorn. 
| To CA'NVASS. v. 2. 

1. To ſift; to examine. ' Woodward. 

2. To debate; to diſcuſs. L'Eftrange. 


To CA'NVASS. v. n. To ſolicit; to try votes 
previouſly to the deciſive act. Aylife. 
CA'NY. 4. from care.] Made of canes, M/. 
CA'NZONET. /. [canzonctta, Italian. ] A 
little ſong. Peacham. 
CAP. % [cap, Welſh, ] 
1. The garment that covers the head, Swift. 
2. The enfign of the cardinalate. Shak/p. 
3. The topmoſt ; the higheſt. Shakſpeare, 
4. A reverefice made by uncovering the head. 
To CAP. v. «. | from the noun. |} 
1. To cover on the top. 
2. To deprive of the cap. 


- Derbam., 
Spenſer. 


3- To cap werſes. To name alternately verſes 
beginning with a particular letter, 
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CAP à%e, > From head to foot; all over. 
CAP 2 ple. Shakſpeare. Dryden. 
CAP-PAPER./. A ſort of coarſe brownith pa- 
per, formed into caps or bags. Beyle. 
CAPABPFLITY. / | trom capable. } Capacity. 
CA'PABLE. a. | capable, French. 
1, Sufficiently capacious. 
2. Endowed with powers equal to any part- 
cular thing. 21. 
3. Intelligent ; able to underſtand. Shakfp. 


4 Capacious ; able to receive. Digby. 
5. Sulcepuble. Prior, 
6. Qualihcd tor. Tillotſon. 
7. Hollow: not in uſs.. Shakſpeare. 


CA'PABLENESS. / [from capadlc.} The 
quality or ſtate oi being capable. | 
CAPA'CIOUS, a. (&, Latin, } 
1. Wide; large t able to hold much. 
2. Extenſive; equal to great deſign. Nutte. 
CAPA'CIOUSNESS. / [from capacieus. | 
The power of holding; largeneſs. Folder. 
To C your Dh TE, v. . [from capacity. | 


To enable; to quality, Dryden. 
CAPA CITY. / [capacits, French. 

1. The power of containing. Davies. 

2. Room; ſpace, Hoyle. 


3. The hg or power of the mind. South. 
4. Power; ability. Hackmore, 
5. State 3 condition; character, South. 
CAPA'RISON. /. caparaxen, Spaniſh. 14 
fort of cover tor a horſe. Milton. 
To CAPA'RISON, v. a. | from the naun. | 
1. To dreſs in capariſons. Drygen. 
2. To dreis pompoully, Shakſpeare. 
CAPE. / [cape, French. ] ah 


1. Headland; promontory. Arbuthnat. 
2. The neck-piece of a cloak. Bacon, 
CA'PER: V/ (tram caper, Latin, a goat. ] A 
leap; a, jump; a ſkip. Swiff, 


C AER V | capparis, Latin. ] An acid pickle. 
See CArEX KUSH, Floyer. 
CA'PER BUSH. / [capparis, Lat.] A plant 
that grows in the ſouth of France; and the 
buds of the flowers, before they are open, 
are pickled for ag Miller. 
To CA'PER, . x. [tromthe noun. ] 
1. To dance ſrolickſomely. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſkip for merriment. Crq/baw. 
3. To dance. Rawe. 
CA'PERER. /.[ from. caper,] A dancer. Dryd. 
CAPTAS. /. | Lat. ] A writ oi two forts; one 
before judgment, the other of execution after 
judgment. Corel. 
CAPIL LA'CEOUS. a, Capillary. 
CAPULLAMENT, / [ capil/amentum, Lat.] 
Small threads or hairs which grow up in the 
middle of a flower, nincy. 
CA'PILLARY. a. { from capillus, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling hairs; 1mall ; minute. rown. 
CAPILLA'TION. /. [ from capillus, 7 — A 
veſſel like a hair. Brown, 
CAPITAL. a, [ capitaliy, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the head. Milton, 


2. Criminal in the higheſt degree. St. 
3. That affects life. Bucen. 


4 Chiet; ! Atzerbury, 


CAP 

$. Chief; metropolitan. Iten. 

6, Applied to letters: large; fuchas are wit - 

ten atthe beginning or heads of books. Grew. 
7. Capital Stack, The principal or original 

ſtock of a trader or company. 
CA'PITAL. ' 

1. The upper part of a pillar. Addifon, 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 
CA'PITALLY. ad. bn a capital manner. 
CAPITA'TION. | from cant, Latin. ] Nu- 


meration by heads. Brown, 
CAPI'TULAR; 1 capitulum, Latin. } 
1. The body of the ſtatutes of a chapter. 


2. A member of a ch Ayliffe. 
To CAPI'TULATE. v. . [from capitulumy 


Latin. ] 
. Todraw up any thing in heads or articles. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. To yield, or furrender ups on certain. ſti. 
pulations. HaywarZ. 
CAPITULA'TION. / Stipulation ; terms ; 
conditions. Hale. 
CAPUVL TREE.F. 4 — Lat. ] This tree 


grows in the Spal U. eft Indies. Some of 

them do not yield any of the balſam ; thoſe 

that do, are dittinguiſhed by a ridge. Miller. 
CA'PON. / [caps, Latin. ] A caitrated'cook. 


Gay. 
CAPONN/7ERE. /. | Fr. a term in fortifica- 
tion.] A covered lodgment, ot about four or 
five feet broad, encompaſſed with a little pa- 

1 


5. 

CAP 7. * rench. ] Is when one party wins 
all the tricks of cards at the game of picquer. 

CAPOU'CH. /. [ capuce, Fr.] A monk's hood. 

9 PPER. / | from cap. ] One who makes or 

ells caps. 

CAPREOLATE. a. [from caprealzs, Latin. ] 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creep by means 
of their tendrils, are <apreclate. Harris. 

CAPRI'CE J.{ caprice, French. ] Freak; 

CAPRICHIO. fancy ; whim, Bentley. 

CAPRI'CLOUS. / [capricieux, Fr. J Whim-" 
fical ; fanciful; humourſome. 


CAPRI CLOUSLY. ad. Whimficallyz in a 


mauner depending wholly upon fancy, 
CAPRI'CIOUSNESS. V | from. capriciazs;} 
Humour ; whimficaloets. Swift. 
CA'PRICORN. /. | capricormes, Lat. J One of 
the figns of the zodiack ;; che winter ſolſtice. 
CAPRIOLE. .\ Fr.) Caprioles are leaps; ſuch 
as horſes make ia one; aud. the ſame place, 
without advancing forward. Farrier's Di&. 
CA'PSTAN: /. [| cabeften, Fr.] A cylinder, 


with levers, to wind u t. Ref. 
CA'PSULAR. WEE Lat. | Hollow-- 
CA'PSULA N. e a chett. Brown. 
CA'PSULATE. a. [ capſula, Latin] Ea- 


CA'PSULATED, I cloſed, as in a box. 
CAPTAIN. / [ capitain, French. 
I, A chief commander. ö 
2. The commander of a company 1 —_— 
ment. 
3. The chief commander of a ſhip. 
4. Captain General. The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 
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CAPTAIN RV. / [from captain.) The power 
over a certain diſtrict; the chieftainſhip. Spe n. 
CA'PTAINSHIP. / ¶trom captain. 
1. The condition or poſt of a chlef com- 
mander. Shakſpeare. 
2. The rank or poſt of a captain. Motten. 
3. The chieftainſhip of a clan. Davies. 
CAPTA'TION. /. -| from capto, Lat.] The 
ractice of catching favour. Aing Charles. 
CA'PTION. / | from capis, Lat.] The act of 
taking any perion by a judicial proceſs. 
CA'PTIOUS. #. DR French. ] 
1. Given to cavils ; eager to object. Locke. 
2. Inſidious; enfnaririg. Bacon. 
CA'PTIOUSLY. ad. In a captious manner; 
with an inclination to object. Lei-. 
CA*'PTIOUSNESS. /. {| from captions. | In- 
. Clination to object; peeviſhneſs. oc Ke. 
ToCA'PTIVATE. v. a. [captiver, French. } 
1. Fe take priſoner; to bring into bondage. 
| King Charles. 
2. To charm ; to ſubdue. Addiſn:. 
CAPTIVA'TION. /. | from captivate. ] The 
act of taking one captive. 
CA'PTIVE. V [caprif, French. . 
1. One taken in war ; one made priſoner by 
conqueſt. 6; Rogers. 
. 2. One charmed by beauty or exce!lence. 
CA'PTIVE. a. ee Latin, ] Made pri- 
ſoner in war; kept in bondage. Dryden. 


7 


To CA'PTIVE. v. a. To take priſoner; to. 


bring into a condition of ſervitude. Prior. 
CAPTFVITY. / [captivite, French. ] 
. 1. Subjection by the fate of war; bondage. Dry. 
2. Slavery; ſervitude. Addiſon. 
CA'PTOR. /. from capie, Latin. } He that 
takes a priſoner, or a prize. 
_ CA'P TURE. / | caprwre, French. ] 
- 2. The at or practice of taking any thing. 
2. The thing taken ; a prize. 
CAPU'CHED. a. ¶ trom capuce, Fr.] Covered 
over as with a hood. Brown. 
CAPUCHIN, / A female garment, conſiſting 
of a cloak and hood, made iu imitation of the 
dreſs of capuchin monks. 
CAR. / ſcar, Welſh. ] 
1. A ſmall carriage of burden. Swift, 
2. A'chariot of war, or triumph. Milton. 
3. The Caarles's-wain. Dryden. 
CA'RABINE,or CANIN [carabine, Fr.] 
A ſmall ſort of fire-arm uſed on horſeback. 
CARABINTER. / [from 'carabine.] A ſort 
of light horſeman. Chambers. 
CA'RACK. / [ caracca, Span.] A large ſhip 
of burden; a galleon. Raleigh. 
CA'RACOLE. / [ caracole, Fr.] An oblique 
tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds. Far. Dict. 
To CA'RACOLE. v. . To move in caracoles. 
CA'RAT, or CA'RACT. / [ carat, Fr.] 
I. A weight of feur grains. 
2. A manner of expreſſing the fineneſs of gold; 
an ounce is divided into twenty-four carats ; 
If, of the mingled maſs, two, or three, or 
four parts out of four-and-twenty be baſe me. 
tal, the whole is ſaid to be two-and-twenty, 
one- aud twenty, or twenty carats fine. 


CAR | 

CA'RAVAN. / ſcaravanne, Fr.] A troop or 

mY of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel 
t 


e eaſt. Tay/er. 
CARAVA'NSARY. /. A houſe built for the 
reception of eaſtern travellers. Spectator. 
CA'RAVEL.? / [| carave/a, Span.] A light, 
CA'RVEL. round, old-faſhioned ſhip. 
CA'RAWAY./. | carum, Lat.] A plant. 
CARBONA DO. /. 8 Fr] Meat 
cut ac toſs to be broiled on the coals. SH. 
To CARBONA'DO. v. a. [from the noun. | 
To cut or hack. - Shakſpeare. 
CA'RBUNCLE, / [ carbuncutus, Lat. 


1. A jewel ſhining in the dark. Milton. 

2. A red ſpotor pimple. Dryden. 
CA'RBUNCELED,. 2. 

1. Set with carbuncles. Shakſpeare. 


2. Spotted; deformed with pimples. 
CARBU'NCULAR. 2. Red like a carbuncle. 
CARBUNCULA'TION, / | carbunculatin, 

Lat.] The blaſting of young buds, either by 

heat or cold, Harris. 
CA*'KCANET. / [carcan, Fr.] A chain or 

collar of jewels,  Hakewill. 
CA'RCASS. / [carguaſſe, Fr.] 

1. A dead body of an animal. Taylor. 

2. The decayed parts of any thing. Shakſp. 

3- The maia parts, naked, without comple- 

tion or ornament, Hale. 

4. | In gunnery.] A kind of bomb, uſually 

. oblong, conſiſting of a ſhell or caſe, with 
holes, filled with combuſtibles. Farris. 
CA'RCELAGE. /..{ trom carcer.] Priſon fees. 
CARCING'MA. /. | trom xagzivS, a crab. | 

A cancer. wincy. 
CARCINO'MATOUS. a. [ from carcinoma. | 

Cancerous ; tending to a cancer. 

CARD. / (carte, Fr. kaarde, Dut.] 

1. A paper painted. with figures, uſed in 

games ot chance or ſkill, Pope. 

2. The paper on which the winds are marked 

for the mariner's compaſs. Pope. 

3- The inſtrument with which wool is combed. 
To CARD. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To comb 

wool. May. 
To CARD. v. n. To game. 

CAKDAMO MUM. /. Latin. ] A medicinal 
ſeed, of the aromatic kind. Chambers. 
CA'RDER, FL. | from card. | 

1. One that cards wool. Shakſpeare. 

2. One that plays much at cards. 

CARDL ACA a. | xapTia, the heart.] Cor- 
CA'RDIACK. dial; having the quality ot 

invigorating the ſpirits. ö 
CA'RDIALGY': /. [| from zapdla, the heart, 

and a, pain.] The heart-burn. 
CA'RDINAL. a. e Latin. ] Prin- 

cipal; chief. . Clarendon. 
CA'RDINAL. / One ofahe chief governours 
of the Romiſh church. Shakſpeare. 
CA'RDINALATE. 2 / [from cardinal. ] 
CA'RDINALSHIP.; The office and rank 
ef a cardinal. | L' Eftrange. 
CA'RDMAKER. V A maker of cards. Sh. 
CA'RDMATCH. /. A match made bydipping 
pieces of à card in melted ſulphux. Aday/on, 


CAR 


CARE. / [cane, Saxon. ] 
1. Solicitude ; anxiety ; concern. Dryden. 
2. Caution. 
3. Regard; charge; heed in order to pro- 


tection and preſervation. Dryden. 

4. The object of care or of love. Dryden. 
To CARE. v. . [from the noun. ] 

1. To be anxious or ſolicitous. Knolles, 


2. To be inclined ; to be diſpoſed. Haller. 
3. To be affected with; to have regard to. 
Temple. 
CA'RECRAZED. «. { from care and craze. | 
Broken with care and folicitude. Shakſpeare. 
To CARE'EN. v. a. [cariner, Fr.] To lay a 
veſſel on one fide, to trim the other. 
CAREER. / | carriere, French. 
1. The ground on which a race is run. Sid. 
2. A courſe ; a race. Shatſpeare. 
3. Full ſpeed; ſwift motion. Priar. 
4. Courſe of action. Shakfpeare. 
To CARE'ER. . x. To run with ſwitt mo- 
tion. Milton. 
CA'REFUL. a. [ from care and full. 
1. Anxious; ſolicitous ; full ot concern. Sp. 
2. Provident ; diligent. Dryden. 
3- Watchful ; cautious. . Ray. 
CA'REFULLY. ad. { frem careful. 
1. In a manner that ſhows care. Collier. 
2. Heedfully ; watchfully. Atterbury. 
CA'REFULNESS. / Vigilance ; heedfulneſs; 
caution. Xell. 
CA'RELESLY. ad. [from careleſs. } Negli- 
gently ; heedleſly. Wiljer. 
CA'RELESNESS. / Heedleſneſs; ivatten- 
tion ; negligence. Taylor. 
CA'RELESS. a. | from care.] 5 
1. Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude; 
unconcerned ; negligent z inattentive ; heed- 
leſs ; unmindful, Locke. 
2. Cheeriul ; undiſturbed. Pope. 
3. Uaheeded; thoughtleſs. Pope. 
4. Unmoved by unconcerned at. Granville. 
To CARE'SS. v. a. [ carefſer, Fr. | To endear; 
to fondle; to treat with kindnets. South. 
CARE'SS. / An act of endearment. Milton. 
CA'KET. / A note which ſhows where ſome- 
thing interlined ſhould be read ; as, 4. 
CA'RG ASON. 4 [cargacon, Spaniſh, ] A 
cargo : not uſed. Howel. 
CARGO. / [ charge, Fr.] The lading of a 
ſhip. . Burnet. 
CA'RICOUS Tumour. [carica, Latin, a fig. 
A ſwelling in the form of a fig. 
CARIES. "BF Rottennels. Wiſeman. 
CARIO'SITY. / | from carious. ] Rottenneſs. 
CA'RIOUS. a. | cariofusy Lat. | Rotten. 7% 
CARK. I f ceanc, Sax. ] Care; anxiety. Sd. 
To CARK. v. . [ceahcan, Saxon. } To be 
careful ; to be — Sianey. 
CARLE. / [ceopl, Saxon. 
1. A rude, brutal man; a churl, Bentley. 
2. A kind of hemp. Tufſer. 
CA'RLINE THISTLE. [ carlina, Latin. ] A 
lant. Miller. 
CA'RLINGS. F. [In a ſhip.] Timbers lying 
tors and aft, trom one beam to another. 


Tillotſon. 


CAR 


CA'RMAN..{. A man whoſe employment it 
is to drive cars. Gay. 
CA'RMELITE, 1 Fr. ] A ſortof pear. 
CARMI'NATIVE. . Carminatives are ſuch 
things as dilute and relax at the ſame time. 
Whatever promotes inſenfible perſpiration, 
is carminative, Arbuthnot. 
CARMINE. / A bright red or crimſon co- 
lour, bordering on purple. Chambers. 
CA'RNAGE. /. [carnage, French. 


1. Slaughter ; havock. ard. 

2. Heaps of fleſh. Pope. 
CA'RNAL. 4. {carnal, French. ] 

1. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. X. Charles. 

2. Luſttul ; lecherous. Shakfpeare. 
CARNA'LITY. J. [from carnal.] 

1. Flethly luſt. South. 

2. Groſſneſs of mind. Tillotſon. 


CA'RNALLY. ad. {from carnal.] Accord- 
ing to the fleſh ;- not ſpiritually. Taylor. 
CA'RNALNESS. /. Carnality. 
CARNA'TION. /. [carnes, Latin] The 
name ot the natural colour; the name 
of a flower. | Pope. 
CARNE'LION. / A precious ſtone. dl. 
CARNE'OUS. a. [ carneas, Latin. ] Fleihy. 
To CA'RNIFY, v. 2. [carniz, 1 To breed 
fleih; to turn nutriment into fleſh. | Hale. 
CA'RNIVAL. /. The feaſt held in popiſh 
countries before Lent. Decay of Piety. 
CARNFVOROUS. a: { from carnis and voro, 
Latin. ] Fleſh-eating. Ray. 
CARNO'SITY./. [ carnefte, French. Flelhy 
excreſcence. iſeman. 
CA*'RNOUS. a. from carnis, Lat.] Fleſhy. Ray. 
A ROB. / [//o/igua.] A plant. Miller: 
CARO'CHE. /. {from caroffe, Fr.] A coach. 
CA'ROL. / [care/a, Ital.] 
1. A ſong ot joy andexultation. Dryden. 
2. A ſong of devotion, . Milton. 
To CA'ROL. v. . | carelare, Ital.] To fing; 
to warble. rior. 
To CA'ROL. v. a. To praiſe; to celebrate in 
X ſong. Milton. 
CA'ROTID. a. f carotides, Latin. ] Two ar- 
teries which arite out of the aſcending trunk 
of the aorta. . ay. 
CARO'USAL. / { from caramſe.] A feſtival. 


Dryden. 
To CARO'USE. v. x, [caroufſer, 1 To 
drink; to quaff. Suckling. 


To CARO'USE. v. a. To drink up- Denbam. 
CARO'USE. / [ from the verb.] 


1. A drinking match; Pope. 

2. A heavy doſe of liquor, Davies. 
CARO'USER. /. A drinker; a Cra. 
CARP. / carpe, Fr.] A pond Hale. 


To CARP, v. . [carpo, Lat.] To cenſure; 
to cavil ; to find fault. - Herbert. 
CA'RPENTER. / [charpentier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood. Fairfax. 
CA'RPENTRY. / [from carpenter.) The 
trade or art of a carpenter. - Moxen. 
CA'RPER. / [from te carp. ] A caviller ; a 
cenforious man. Sbalſpcare. 
CA'RPET. / [#arper, Dutch. 


CAR 


. A covering of various colours.  Bacoy, 


egated 
4 A ſtate of cafe and luxury. 
5. To be on the carpet, is to be the ſubject 
ot conſideration. 
. To CA'RPET. v. 4. | from the noun. 
ſpread with carpets. acorn. 
CA*RPING. part. a. ¶ from to carp. ] 2 
cenſorious. | ut. 
CA'RPINGLY. ad. Captiouſly; cenſoriouſly. 
Camden. 
CA*RPUS. , Latin. ] The wriſt. Wiſeman. 
CA'RRIAGE. /. [cariage, French. ] 
1. The act of carrying or tranſporting. . 
2. Conqueſt ; acquiſition, volles. 
J. Vehicle: as, coach, chariot. Watts. 


4+ The frame upon which cannon is carried. 


Knoles. 
F. Behaviour ; perſonal manners. Bacon. 
6. Conduct; meaſures ; practices. Clarendon. 
7. Ma nent; manner of tranſaQting. Bac. 
CA*'RRLIER. / | from ve carry. 
1. One who carries ſomething. Bacon. 
a. One whoſe trade is to carry goods. S. 
. A metienger.. Dryden. 
4 A ſpecies of pigeons. altor. 
CA'RRION. « {charogne, French.] 
1. The carcaſe of ſomething not 2 oiq 
; emple. 


food. 

2. Any fleſh ſo corrupted as not to be fit for 
tood. 
3. A worthiefs woman. 


CA'RROT. / 8 
CARROT IN . 
neſs of hair. 


CA'RROTY. . {from carror.] Spoken bf 


red hair. 
To CA'RRY. v. a. f charier, * 
. To convey from a place. yar x. 
2, To tranſport. | Bacon. 
3 Tobear ; to have about one. Wiſeman. 
4 Io convey by force. Shakfpeare. 
To effect any thing. Ben Yonſon. 
6. Jo gain in competition. Sbalſpcare. 
7. To gain after reliftance. Shakjpeare. 
& To manage; to tranſact. Addiſon. 
9. To tebave ; to conduct. Clarendon. 
10. Lo bring forward. Locks. 


To urge; to beat forward with ſome kind 
Hammond. 
_ Hale. 


11. 
of external impulſe. 
12. To bear; to have to obtain. 
13. Ta diſplay on te outſide. Adaiſan. 
14. Ta impiy z. to: import. Locke. 
15, To cantain-z to. compromiſe. South, 
16. Ta move or continue any thing in a cer- 


tain direction. Addiſon. 
15. Lo puſh; on ideas, arguments, or any- 
thing ſucceſſive in a train. Hate. 
18. To receive; to endure. Bacon, 
19. To ſupport ;; to ſuſtain. Bacon. 
20. Toy bean as trees. Bator, 
24, To fetch and bring, as dogs, Aſc ham. 
22. To carry off. To kill. eople, 
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25. To carry on, To help forward. gudig v. 


24. To carry through. To keep from tailing, 
or being conquered. Hammond. 


CA'RRY-TALE. / A talebearer. © Shalſp. 
CART. /. [cpzt, char, Saxon. } | 
L A carriage in general. Temple. 


2. A wheel-earriage, uſed for luggage. Dry. 
3. A ſmall carriage with two wlteelsy uſtd by 
huſbandmen. Sidney. 
To CART. v. a. To expoſe in a cart. Prizy, 
Ts CART. v. x. To uſe carts for carriage. 
CART-HORSE. / An unwieldy norte, Lee., 
CART-JADE. /. A vile horte. Sidney. 
CART-LOAD, / | 
1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 
2. A quantity ſufficient to load a cart. 
CART-ROPE. / A cord uſed to faſten the 
load on the carriage ; any thin rope. 
CART-WAY. /. A way through Which a 
carriage may conveniently travel. Mortimer. 
CARTE BLANCHE. Fr.] A blank paper; a 
paper to be filled up with ſuch conditions az 
the perſon to whom it is ſent thinks proper, 
CA'RTEL./. [cartel, Fr.] A writingeontain- 
ing Mipulatious. Addiſor. 
CARTER. / [from cart. } The man who 
drives à cart, Dryden. 
CA'RTILAGE.F. bow cartilage. } A ſmooth 
and ſolid body, ſofter than a bone, but harder 
than a ligament. Arbuthnot. 
CARTILAGINEOUS, 4 onmaxe,! 
CARTILA'GINOUS, onſiſting of car- 
tilages. Ray. Holder. 


. CARTO'ON, / feavtone, Ital.] A painting 


or drawing upon large paper. Warts. 
CARTO'UCH. , { cartexebe, Fr.] : 
1. A cuſe of wood, girt roumd with marlin, 
and holding a number ot balls. Harris. 
2. A portable box for charges. 
CA'RTRAGE. ? /. [cavtouche, Fr.] A caſe 
CA'RTRIDGE, ot paper or parchment 
niled with gunpowder, uſed for greater expe- 
dition in charging guns. Dryden. 
CA'RTRUT. /. { trom cart and rnmte.] The 
track made by a cart wheel, 
CA'RTULARY. /. [from charta, Latin.] A 
place where papers or records are kept. 
CA'RTWRICHT. / {from cart and wright.] 
A maker ot carts. Camden. 
To CARVE. v. a. [ceohpan, Saxon. ] 
1. To cut wood, or ftone, or other matter, in- 
to elegant forms. Bentley. 
2. To cut meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by cutting. Dryden. 
4. To engrave.  Shakſpeare. 
5. To diſtribute ; to apportion. South, 
6. To cut; to hew: | Shakſpeare. 
To CARVE. v. . | 
1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 
2. To perform at table the office of ſupplying 


the company from the diſhes. Prior. 
- CARVER. / | from carve. ] 
1. A ſculptor. Dryden 
2. He chat cuts meat at the table. DPryder. 
3. He that apportions. . £' Eftrange.. 


CA'RVING./Y. Sculpwre ;- figures carved. 
3 | | 
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CARU'NCLE.L. [cargacp/ey Un] et 


rotube rance of eman. 
CARY A'TES. J [ from Carya, a city. ] 
CARTA'TIDES. Columns or pilaſters, under 
the figures of women, drefled in long robes. 
CASCA'DE. V [caſcades Fr. caſeare, al. 
A catarat; a waterfall. Prior. 
CASE. /. [caife, French. _ 
1. A covering; a box; a u. | 
2. The outer part of a houſe, * Addiſon. 
3. A building unfurniſhed. | veton. 
CASE-KNIFE, / A large kitchen Knife. 
CASE-SHOT. /. Bullets encloſed in 2 caſe. 
CASE. /. [co/us, Latin. , 
1. Condition with. regard to outward cir- 


Broome. 


cumitances, Atterbury. 
2. State of things. Sacgn. 
3. State of the body. Arbuthnot, 
4. History af « diſcaſe. "I'S 
5. State of a legal queſtion. Bacon. 
6. Contingence ; pothble event. Tillotſon. 


7. Queſtions relating to particular perſons or 
Aid _ e 
$. Repreſentation of any ſact or queſtion. 
9. The variation of nouns. . Clarke. 
to. ix caſe. If it ſhould h » Hooker, 
To CASE. v. 4. [from the 4 
1. To put in a caſe or cover. Thom/on. 
2. To cover as à caſe. Shakſpeare. 
3. To cover on the outfide with materials 
different from the inſide. Arbuthnot. 
4. To ſtrip off the covering. Shakh/peare, 
To CASE. v. x. To put caſes. £L'Eftrange. 
to CASEHA'RD N v. #. To harden on the 
outſide. | oxen. 
CA'SEMATE. IV [ca/amata, Span.] A kind 
of vault or arch of ttonework. 
CA'SEMENT. /. [caſamento, Ital. IA window 
apening on hinges, : South, 
CA'SEOUS. a. [ca/exs, Latin. } Reſembling 
cheeſe ; cheeſy. Floyer. 
CA'SERN../. ſcaſerne, Fr.] A litile room 
ted between the rampart 
; Harris. 
CA'SEWORM. 7 A grub that makes itſelf 
a caſe. Flayer. 
CASH. / [ calfe, Fr. a cheſt. } Money money 
at hand. Milton. Pope. 
CA'SH-KEEPER., / A man entruſted with 
the money. Arbathnor. 
CA'SHEWNUT, /. A tree. Miller. 
CASHI'ER. / [ from, ca.] He that hay 
charge of the money; South. 
To CASHLTER. v. a. [, French. 
1. Todiſcard ; to diſmiis from a poſt, Swift. 
& 2. To Abe to vacate, { 1 
ASK. / [| caſque, Fr.] A barrel. ey. 
CASK. 5 Rs Fr.] A helmet; - 
CASQUE, : mour.tor the head. Addi/or. 
CA'SKET. / [caffe, caffette, Fr.] A tmall 
box or cheſt for jewels. Pope. 
Ty CA'SKET. v. 4. To put in acaſket. Sha, 
CASSAMUNA'IR. /. An aromatick vege- 
table, being a ſpecies of galangal. Quincy. 
To CA'SSATE. v. a. 4 Lat.] To va- 
cate ; to in validate, | K- 


| CA'SSWEED. F Shepherds pouch. | 


CAS: 


CASSA'TION. /..[cafatio, Lat.] The aft of 
making null or void. 

CA'SSAVI. 2 /. A plant cultivated in the 
CA'SSADA. F warm parts of America, wherg 
the root is ground, and made into bread. 

Miller. 
CA'SSIA, /. A ſweet ſpice. Excdus. 
CA'SSIDONY, or Stickadore. f. A plant. 
CA'SSIOWARY. / A large bird of prey. 
CA'SSOCK. / [caſaque, Fr. } A 2 gar - 

t 
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To CAST. v. a. {kafer, Dan.] I 
1. To throw with the hand. Ralcins. 
2. To throw away, as uſeleſs or goxious. $5. 
3. To throw, as from an engine. Chronicles. 
4- To threw from a high place. Shatſpeare. 
5. To throw as a net or ſuare. Corinthians. 
6. To throw, in wrettlicg. Shakſpeare, 
7. To drop; to let fall, 5. 
8. To drive by violence of weather. Dryden. 
9. To emit. Wwodwas d. 
Io, To build, by throwing up earth. Knoles. 


11. To put into, any certain Rate. Pſalwr. 
12. To condemn in a trial. ” 
13. To defeat in a lawſuit. Decay Piet. 
14. To defeat. udibrar. 
15. To caſhier. Shakfpeare 
16, To leave behind in a race, Drgden. 
17. To ſhed; to let fall; to moult ; to hay 
ahde. Bacon. Addiſon. i 
18. To have abortions. Genefiss 


19. To make to preponderate 3 to eres by 


overbalancing. outh. 
20. To compute; to reckon. Addiſon. 
21. To contrivez to plan out. Templs. 
22. To judge; to confider. Milter. 
23. To fix the in a play. Addiſon, 
24. To direct the eye or mind. Pope. 


25. To form by runniag in a mould. Zoy/e. 
20. To model; to form by rule. Watts. 
27. To communicate by reflection or emana+ 
tion. Drydev. 
28. To yield, or give up, without reſerve os 
condition. Soth. 
29. To inflict. Locke, 
30. To caft away. To ſhipwreck. Raleigh. 
31. Tocaft away. To waſte in proſuſion. 7. 
32. To caft away. To ruin. Hooker 


33. To caſt down; To dejett; to depreſs 
the mind. þ Addiſon. 
34. To caſt off. To diſcard. Milton 


35. To caſt off. To diſburden one's ſelf of. 
Tillorſox, 

36. Te caſ of. To leave behind. Z'Eftran. 
37. To caſt out. To turn outof doors. S. 
38. To caſ out. To vent; to ſpeak. Addi. 
39. To caſt up. To compute z to — 
emple. 

40. To ca up. To vomit. Dryden. 
41. To caft upon. To refer to; W 


To CAST. v. u. N 
1. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts, Pope. 
2. To admit of à form, by caſtiug or melt- 
ing. | HWodwerd. 


e 


e 
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J. To warp; to grow out of form. Moxoy. 
4. To caſt about. To contrive ; to look for 
means. | Bentley. 

CAST. er the _— 
1. The act of cafting or throwing ; a throw. 
| Waller, 
2. State of any thing caſt or thrown, Bram. 
J. The ſpace through which any thing is 


thrown. Luke. 
4. A ſtroke; a touch. South. Swift. 
5. Motion of the eye. Digt&y. 
6. The throw of dice. 8 
7. Chance from the fall of dice. outh. 
8. A mould; a form. Prier. 
9. A ſhade; a tendency ts any colour. Woedw. 
10. Exteriour appearance. Denham. 
11. Manner; air; mien. Pope. 
12. A flight of hawks. Sidney 


CA'STANET. / [caftaneta, Spaniſh. ] Small 

- ſhells of ivory, or hard wood, which dancers 
rattle in their hands. Congreve. 

CA'STAWAY. / [from caff and away 
A perſon loft, or abandoned, by Providence; 
any thing thrown away. | ooker. 

CA'STAWAY. 4. Uſeleſs. Raleigh. 

CA'STELLAIN. / [cafte/lans, Span.] Con- 
ſtable of a caſtle, 

CA'STELLANY. / [from caftle.] The ma- 

nor or lordſhip befon 

CA'STELLATED. a. [ from caftle. ] Encloſed 
within a building. 

CA'STER. / [from to ca.] 


I. A thrower ; he that caſts. Pope. 


2. A calculator; a man that calculates for- 


Addiſon. 


To CA'STIGATE. v. a. [caftigo, Lat.] To 


chaſtiſe ; to chaſten ; to puniſh. Shatſprare. 
CASTIGA'TION. /. | from to caftigate.] 

1. Penance; diſcipline. 8 1 

2. Puniſhment; correction. eye. 

3. Emendation. le. 
CA'STIGATORY,. a. [from caftigate.] Pu- 

nitive ; tending to correction. Hramball. 
CA'STING-NET. / A net to be thrown into 

the water. . 
CA'STLE. / [cafte/lum, Latin. ] 

1. A houſe fortitied. | Shakfpeare. 

2. CasTLEs ir the air. Projects without 

reality. Raleigh. 


CA'STLE-SOADP. /. [Caftile Soap.) A kind 


of ſoap, originally Spaniſh. Addiſon. 
CA'STLED. @. {from caſle.] Furniſhed with 


caſtles. "Dryden. 
CA'STLING. / [from ca.] An abortive. 
| 5 Beroun. 


CA STO R. / raſtor, Latin. ] A beaver. 

C ASTOR and PULLUX. [In meteorology. ] 
A fiery meteor, which at ſea ſeems ſome- 
times ſticking to a part of the ſhip, in form 
of balls, Chambers. 

CASTO'REUM. /. from caftor. In phar- 
macy. | A liquid matter encloſed in bags or 
purſes, near the anus of the caſtor, ſalſely 
taken for his teſticles. Chambers. 

CASTRAMETA'TION. / [caftrametor. | 
The art or practice of encamping. 


ging to a caſtle. Phillips. 


. 
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To CA'STRATE. v. 4. [caftro, Latin. ] 


1. To geld. 
2. Totake away the obſcene parts of a writing. 
CASTRA'TION, /. [from caftrare.] The act 
of elding. Sharp. 
CA'STERIL. ? /. A mean or degenerate kind 
CA'STREL.. S of hawk. 
CASTRE'NSIAN. a. ſcaftrenfir, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a camp. 
CASUAL. a. [caſuel, French. ] Accidental ; 
arifing from chance, Clarendon. 
CA'SUALLY. 24. [ from caſual.] Accidental- 
ly ; without deſign, or ſet purpoſe. Bacor. 
CA'SUALNESS. / [from caſwal.] Accident- 
alneſs; chance; fortuitouſneſs.  * 
CA'SUALTY. / 7 mp caſual, ] ] 
1. Accident; a thing happening by chance. 
| outh. 
2. Chance that produces unnatural death. S. 
CA'SUIST. V [caſuifte, Fr.] One that ſtudics 
and ſettles caſes of conſcience. Seuth. 
CASUT'STICAL. a. [from caſuif.] Relating 
to caſes of conſcience. South. 
CA'SUISTRY. / [from caſuif.] The ſcience 
of a caſuiſt. | Py Pope. 
CAT. / [#atz, Teuton. chat, ny dome- 
ſtick animal that catches mice. Shakſpeare. 
CAT. /. A ſort of ſhip. . | 
CAT in the par. Turning of the cat in the par, 
is, when 4 which a man ſays to another, he 
fays as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacon. 
CAT“ vine tails. A Whip with nine lajhes, 
uſed for the puniſhment of crimes. | 
CATAC HRE'SIS Se Fndlayxpmocg. ] The abuſe 
of a trope, when the words are too far wreſted 
from their native fignification* as, à voice 
beautiful t rhe ear. 
CATACHRE'STICAL. . | from catachre- 
"2, Forced ; far-fetched. Brown. 
CA'TACLYSM. J [allen.] A de- 
luge; an inundation. Hale. 
CA'TACOMBS. /. [from ala, and 26 N., a 
hollow or cavity. ] Subterrancous cavities for 
the burial of the dead. _ Addiſer.. 
CATAGMA'”TICK. . [xirayj4n, a trace 
ture. ] That has the quality of conſolidating 
the parts. Wiſeman. 
CATALE'PSIS. /. Lal. A diſeaſe, 
wherein the patient is without ſenſe, and re- 
mains inthe ſame poſture in which the diſeaſe 


ſeizes him, Arbuthnot. 
CA'TALOGUE. F. | xal4>oyS-. ] An enume- 
ration of particulars z a liſt. Fauth. 


CATAMOꝶ UN TAIN. / | from cat and moun- 
tain.) A fierce animal, refembling a cat. Arb. 
CA'TAPHRACT. /. [cataphratta, Lat.] A 
horſeman in complete armour. Milton. 
CA'TAPLASM. /[. | xalannagua. ] A poultice; 
a foft and moiſt application. Arbuthnzt. 
CA'TAPULT. / | catapultu, Lat.] An on- 
gine uſed anciently to throw ſtones. Camden. 
CA'TARACT. / [nxdlapaxt}.] A fall of wa- 
ter from on high; a caſcade. Blackmore. 
CA'TARACT. ho medicine.] A ſuffufion of 
the eye, when little clouds, motes, and flics 
ſeem to float about in the air. ; 


Mo 
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- CATA'RRH. V LA] A defluxion of 


arp ſerum trom the glands about the head 
and throat. Milton. South. 
 CATA'RRHAL., a. from catarrh.] Re- 

. CATA'RRHOUS, lating to the catarrh ; 

proceeding from a catarrh. layer. 

. CATA'STROPHE., / pres) 

. I: The change, or reyolution, which pro- 

- duces the concluſion or final event of a dra- 

matick piece. Denali. 
2. A final event: generally unhappy. 

- CA'TCAL, / [from cat and call.] A ſqueak- 
ing. inſtrument, uſed in the playhouſe to con- 
demn plays. N Pope. 

To CATC H . a, preter. I catched, or caught ; 
I have catched, or caug6t. | ketſen, Dutch. ] 
1. To lay hold on with the hand. 'Samue/. 
2. To ſtop any thing flying. Addiſon. 

3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit, Shat/peare. 
4. To ſtop any thing talling, Spectator. 
5. To entnare z to entangle in a ſnare. Locke. 

6. To receive ſuddenly. Dryden. 

7. Tofaften ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. D.of P. 
8. To pleaſe ; to ſeize the affections. Dryden. 
9. Toreceive any contagion or diſeaſe. Shak. 

To CATCH. v. u. ; 

1. To be contagious ; to ſpread infection, or 


miſchief. Addiſon. 

2. To lay hold ſuddenly. Dryden. 
CATCH. / [from the verb.] 

t. S2izure 3; the act of ſeizing. Sidney. 


. 2. Watch z the poſture of ſeizing. _Aaddiſor. 


3. An advantage taken ; hold laid on. Bacor. * 


4. The act of taking. Bacon. 
5. A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion, Dryden. 
6. The thing caught; profit. . 
7. A ſnatch; a ſhort interval of action. Locke, 
8. A taint ; a ſlight contagion. Glanville. 


9. Any thing that catches, as a hook. 

10. A ſmall ſwiſt-(ailing ſhip. 
CA'TCHER. /. from — 

1. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. Grew. 
CA'TCHELY, ./. [ from catch and A.] A 

laut; a ſpecies of campion. 

CA'TCHPOLL. / {Fate and pol.] A fer- 

jeant ; a bumbailiff. Bacon. 


- CA'TCHWORD. / The word at the corner of 


the page under the Jaſt line, which. is re- 


ated at the top of the next paye. 

| CATECHE'TICAL, a. { from aK] Con- 
liſting of queſtions and anſwers. , Addiſon, 

CATECHE'TICALLY. ad. In the way of 
queſtion and anſwer. 

To CA”CECHISE. v. 2. [ xdlyytia. ] 

1. To inſtruct by aſking — 3h Shakfp. 
2. Lo queſtion ; to tuterrogate z to examine ; 
to try by interrogatories. Swift. 

CA*TECHISER. V {from te catechiſt.] One 

who catechiſes. 

CATECHISM. /. [from zal»xi7».] A form 
of inſtruction by means of quettions and an- 

. ſwers, coucerning religion. South, 


CA TECHIST. , [nals], One whoſe 
charge is to queſtion dne dae con- 
ceruigg religion, * Hammond. 


„err 


CATECHU'MEN. VT [zxarnx»ws93.) One 
who is yet in the rudiments of chriſtia- 
nity. | Stilling fleet. 

CATECHUME'NICAL. 2. Belonging to the 
catechumens. | | , 

CATEGO'RICAL. a. 2 category.] Ab- 
ſolute; adequate; politive. larendon. 

CATEGO'RICALLY. ad. Poſitively; 

reſsly. p | ' - Child. 

CA'TEGORY. V [xalnyogia] A claſs; a rank : 
an order of ideas; a predicament. * Cheyne. 

CATENA'RIAN. a. Relating to a chain. 

To CA'TENATE. v. 4. {from catena, Lat.] 
To chain. 

CATENA'TION, / [from catena, Latin. ] 
Link; regular connexion. . Brown. 

To CA'TER. v. x. | from cates. ] To provide 
fogd ; to buy in victuals. — — 

CA'TER./. [fromthe verb. ] Provider. Carew. 

CA'TER. / | quatre, Fr.] The four of cards 
and dice, " ) 

CA'TER-CQUSIN. / A petty favourite ; one 
related by blood or mind. Rymer. 

CA'TERER. V [from cater.) The provider 
or purveyor. Ben on. South. 


exe 
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CA'TERESS. / [ from cater.] A woman em- 


ployed to provide victuals. Milton. 
CATERPILLAR. , A worm which is fui- 
tained by leaves and fruits. Bacon. 
CATERPI'LLAR. / A plant. Miller. 
To CATERWA “UL. v. x. {from cat. ] 

1. To make a noiſe as cats in rutting time. 

2. To make any offenſive or odious noife. Sh. 
CATES. / Viands; food. Ben Jonſon. 
CATFISH. / A ſea ſiſh in the Weſt Indies. 
CA THARPINGS. /. Small ropes in à thip, 

running in blacks from one fide of the ſhrouus 

to the other, near thedeck. Harris. 
CATHA'RTICAL, 2 @. [xa r.] Purg- 
CATHA'RTICK. : ing. Boyle. 
CATHA'RTICALNESS, / [from catharti- 
cal. | Purging quality. 
CA'THEAD: / A kind of ſoſſu. Woodward. 
CA'THEAD. { {ln a ſhip. } A piece of um- 
ber with twoſhivers at one end, having a rope 
E 2 block, to which is ſaſtened à great tron 
CATHE'DRAL. a, [from catledra, Latin] 
1. Epiſcopal ; containing the fee of a bilhop. 


Shakfpeare, 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. Lal. 
3. Antique 3 venerable. - Pope. 
CATHE D RAL, The head church of a dio- 
ceſe. | Aas. 
CA'THETER. /. [xabrrip.] A hollow and 
 lomewhat crooked inſtrument, to thruſt into 
the bladder, to aſſiſt in bringing zway'the 
' urine, when the paſſage is ſtopped. * 
CA'THOLES./. kia a ſhip.,] Two little holes 
, aſtern above the gun-room ports. 
CATHOLIC ISN. from <atholich.] Ad- 
herence to the catholick churehi 7 
CA'THOLICK. a. (catholique, Fr. xaι⁰,E!. 
Univerſal or general.” | © © Nay- 
CATHO'LICON. /, [from catholick:] Aa 
ox e. Cv. of the Tongue. 
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:- CA'VERNED. a. from cavern.) 


++ Eaverns. 


* CARSON. /. Fr:] A ſort of noſeband, put 
upon the nofe of a horſe, to forward the 


CAV 


=, CA'TKINS. / [harrekens, Dutch.] ImperfeRt 


flowers hanging trom trees, in manner of a 


rope or cat's tail, Chambers. 
- CA'TLIKE. ./Like a cat, Shakſpeare. 
CA'TLING. / 
1. A diſmembering knife, uſed by ſurgeons. 
; Harris. 
2. Catgut; fiddleſtring. Kbhakſpearc. 


3. The down or mols growing about waltut- 
trees. Harris. 
CA'TMINT. / [catarie, Lat.] A plant. 


CATO'PFTRICAL.s. [ trom catoptricks.) Re- 


lating to cateptricks. Arbwthneor. 
CATO'PTRICKS. /. [x4 rez1gey. That part of 
_ opticks which treats of viſion by reflection 
CA'TPIPE. VJ A catcal. L' Eftrange. 
CA'T'S-EYE.F. A ftore. Woo#ward. 
CA”T's.-FOOT. / Alehoof, or ground-ivy. 
CAT HEAD. / A kind of apple. Mortimer. 

* CA'FSIEVER. / A kind ei fothl, Woodward. 
CAT's-TAIL. 

1. A long round fubſtance, that grows in 

winter upon nut-trees, pines, &c. 

2. A kind df reed. Philips, 
CA'TSUP. / A kind of pickle. Swift. 
CA'TTEE. / Beaſts of paſture, not wild nor 

domeſtick. 
CAVATC & DE. F. Fr. from eavallo, Ital. 

A proceſſion on horſeback. Addiſon. 
| CAVALTER. /. [ eavalicr, Frevch. ] : 

1. A'horfeman ; a knight, 

2. A gay, ſprightly, military man. Shak/p. 

3- Te appellation of the party of king 

Charles the firſt. Swift. 
CAVALIER. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Cay; ſprightly ; warlike. 
2. Generous; brave. 

3. Diſdaintul ; haughty. 
CAVALVERLY. ad.| from eavaliey. ] Haugh- 

a; > gs ; diſdaintully. 

- CA'VAERY. / | cavaleri:, Fr. ] Horſe troops. 
f Bacon. Addiſon. 
> Te CAVATE. v. 2. [ cavs, Lat.] To hollow. 
CAVA'ZION./. [from cave, Lat.] Hollow- 
ing of the earth tor cellarage. Philips. 
CA'UDEE. {. Febandean, Fr.] A mixture of 
wine and other ingredients. Wiſeman. 

To CA'UDLE. v. 2. To make caudle. Shak/. 
CAVE. |. [cave, French. ] 
1. A cavern ; a den. Dryden. 

2. A hollow; any hollow place. Bacon. 

To CAVE. vn. [from the noun.] To dwell in 

a cave. Shakſpeare, 
CA'VEAT. / An intimation given to ſome or- 
dinary or eccleſiaſtical judge, notifying that 
he ought to beware liow he acts. Aylife. 
CA'VERN. / [oaverna, Lat.] A hollow place 
in the ground, Shakſpeare, 


Suckling. 


1. Full of caverns ; hollow; excavated. Pope. 
A *3 Inhabiting a Cavern. Pope. 
_ CA'VERNOUS. 2. [from yy Full of 


+», breaking of him. 


Farrier's Lia. 


Shatkfpeare. 


oodward. ' 


CAU 


CAUF. / A cheſt with holes in the top, to 


keep fiſh alive in the water. 


| Phillips. 
CAUGHT. The part. paſſ. ef catch. 


CAVIA'RE, /. The eggs of a ſturgeon, ſalted 
and made vp into a maſs. Grew. 


7 CA'VIL. v. w. [cavillery Fr.] To raiſe cap- 


tious and frivolous objectiens. Pope. 
7. CA'VIL. v. a. To receive or treat with ob- 
jectious. ö Milton. 
CA'VIL. / [from the verb.] Falſe or frivolous 
objection. | Swift. 
CAVILLA'TION, / The diſpoſition to make 
BED objection. Hooker. 
CA'VILLER. / | cavi/lator, Lat.] An unfair 
adveriayy ; a captious diſputant. Atterbuyy. 
CA'VLLLINGLY. ad. [rom cavilling.] In 
a cavilling manner. | 
CA'VILLOUS. a- | from eavi/.] Unfair in 
argument; full of objections. ii.. 
CA'VIN. ſ. French] A natural hollow. 
CA'VITY. 5 [ cavitas, Latin. ] Hollowneſs ; 
hollow; hollow place. Bentley. 
CAUK. / A coarle talky ſpar. Weedward. 
CAUL: 7. 
1. The net in which women encloſe their 
hair ; the hinder part of a Woman's cap. Sp. 
2. Any kind of ſmall net. Grew, 
3. The integument in which the guts are en- 
— Ray. 
CAULI'FEROUS. a. | from cau/is and e-. 
A term for ſuch plants as have a true talk. 
CA'ULIFLOWER. / ffrom cawx/is, Lat.] A 
ſpecies of cabbage. Evelyn. 
To CA'UPONATE.-v. x. | cawpono, Latin. ] 
To ſell wine or victuals 


- CA'USABLE. «. | from eauſe, low Latin. | 


That may be cauled. Brown. 
EA'USAL:; a. [ cauſalis, low Lat. ] Relating to 
cavſes; implying cauſes. Glanville. 
CAUSA'LITY. I feaſnalitas, low Lat.] The 
agency of a cauſe ; the quality of cauſing. Hr. 
CA'USALLY. ad. | from can | Accord- 
ing to the order or ſeries of cauſes. Brown. 
CAUSA'TION. Ftrom ce, low Latin. | 
The act or power of cauling. Brown. 
CA'USAFIVE. . That expreſſes a cauſe or 
reaſon. 
CAUSA'TOR, / f from eavfo, low Lat.] A 
cauſer ; an author of any etfect. Brown. 
CAUSE. / [eauſa, Latin. 
1. That which produces or eſſects any thing; 
the efficient. Heooter. 
2. The reaſon; motive to any thing. Ketcr. 
3. Reaſon of debate; ſubject of litigation. /. 
4. Side z party; ground or principle of ac- 
tion or oppoſition. Ticket. 
To CAUSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To effect 
as an agent; to produce. ce. 
CA'USELESLY. ad. {from canſelc h.] Wuk- 


out cauſe; without reaſon. Taylor. 
CA'USELESS. «&. [from car. 
1. Original to itfelf. Blackmore. 


2. Wanting juſt ground or motive. Hooker. 

CA'USER. / [from cant. He that cauſes ; 
the agent by which an effect js produced. 

| | = SMSbatſpeare. 


CEI 


\ CA'USEY. . [chanſfſee, Fr.] A way 
CA'USEWAY. 5 raiſed and paved; a way 
raiſed above the reſt of the ground. Pope. 
CA'USTICAL. Z a. [xavgmis. | Belonging to 
CAVU'STICK. 
their violent activity and heat, deſtroy the 
texture of the part to which they are applied, 
and burn it into an eſchar. Wiſeman. 
CA'USTICK.:/. A burning application. Garth. 
CA'UTEL. /. [cautela, Latin. ] Caution; 
- feraple. | 
CA'UTELOUS. a. {[cautelenx, N 
1. Cautious ; wary. X otton. 
2. Wily ; cunning. 4 Spenſer. Shakſpeare. 
CA'UTELOUSLY. ad. Cunningly; flily ; 
cautiouſly ; warily. Brown. Baton. 
CAUTER ZA'TION;/ wy cauterize. The 
act of burning fleſh wit 
To CA'UTERIZE. v. a. [ cauteriſer, Fr.] To 
burn with the cautery. Sharp. 


CA'UTERY. /. f, wro. ] Cautery is either 


actual or potential z the firſt is burning by a 
hot iron, and the latter with cauſtick medi- 
cines, 

'CA'UTION. /. { caution, Freneh.} * 
1. Prudence; foreſight z proyident care ; wa- 
rineſs againſt evil. 

2. Security. 
3. Proviſionary precept. 
4. Warning. 

J CA'UTION. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

warn; to give notice of a danger. $wift. 
CA'UTIONARY. a. [ from caution. | Given 

as a pledge, or in ſecurity. Southern. 
CA'UTIOUS. a. | from cautus, Lat. | Wary ; 

watchful, Swift. 
CA'UTIOUSLY. ad. In a wary manner, 
CA'UTIOUSNESS./.| from cautious. Watch- 

tulneſs ; vigilance ; circumſpection. Add. 
T7 CAW. v. . To cry as the rook or crow. Ad. 
7o CEASE. v. 2. | ceffer, Fr. cefſo, Lat.] 

1. To leave off; to op; to give over. Dryd. 


Clarendon. 
Arbuthnot. 


2. Tofail; to be extin&t. - Hale. 
3. To be at an end. Dryden. 
4. To reſt. ö Sprat. 

75 CEASE. v. «a. To put à ſtop to j to put an 
end to. Milton. 

CEASE. / Extinction; failure. Shakſpeare. 


CE'ASELESS. a. Inceſſant ; perpetual; con- 
tinual z without pauſe. Fairfax. 
-CE'CITY. V [cecitas, Lat.] Blindneſs ; pri- 
vation of tight. Brown. 
CECU'TIENCY. /{. ccni, Lat.] Cloudi- 
nels of fight. Brown. 
CE'DAR. / [ cedrus, Latin. ] A tree. It is 
evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than 
ihofe of the pine tree, and nHauy of them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle. 
produced in large cones, ſquamoſe and turbi- 


nated. The extenſion of the branches is very 


Miller. 


regular iu cedar trees. 


CE'DRINE.-s. [ cedrinns, Latin. ] Of or de- 


longing to the cedarx tree. 
To CEIL. v. 4. [cæle, Latin.] To overlay, or 
cover, the inner roof of a building. CHN ce. 


CE'ILING. / ſtrom -+i/.} The inner roof, 


medicaments which, by 


Shatſpeare. . 


hot irons. Wiſeman. 


Nuincy. 


The ſeeds are 


CEM 


CE'LANDINE. V A plant. | Mere.. 
CELATURE. / [celatura, Latin:] The art 
of engraving, or cutting in figures. 
Z. CE' LEBRATE. v. a. [celebre, Latin: ] 
1: To praife ; to commend. Addijon, 
2. To diſtinguiſh by ſome rites. -- Bacon. 
3- Fo mention ina ſet or ſolemn manner. Dry. 
CELEBRA'TION. {. [ trom celebrate. 
1. Solemu performance ; ſolemn remem- 
brance. Sidney. Taylor. 
2. Praiſe ; renown 4; memorial. Clarendon. 


.CELE'BRIOUS. a. [ce/eber, Lat.] Famous ; 


renowned ; noted. Grew. 


' CELE'BRIOUSLY, ad. In a famous manner. 


CELE'BRIOUSNESS. / [from celebrious,] 
Renown ; fame. 
CELE'BRITY. FL. [relebritas, Lat.] Publick 
and ſplendid tranſlation. | 
CELE'RIACK. V Turnep-rooted celery. 
CELE'RITY. Y [celericar, Lat.] Swiftneſs ; 
ſpeed ; velocity. Hooker, Digby. 
CE'LERY. / A ſpecies of parſley, _ 
CELE'STIAL. a. {c#/efir, Laiin.] 
1. Heavenly ; relating to the ſuperiour regions. 


Shakſpeare. 


2. Heavenly; relating to the bleſſad ſtate. So. 
3. Heavenly, with reſpect to excellence. Dry. 
CELE'STIAL. / [from the adjective.] An 
inhabitant of heaven. Pope. 
CELE'STIALLY. ad. In a heavenly manner. 
To CELE'STIFY, v. a. [tram celeftis, Lat.] 


To give fomething of heavenly nature to anx 


thing: not uſed. 


| rown. 
. CE'LIACK. a. [la, the belly.] Relating 


to the lower belly. Arbuthnot. 
CE'LIBACY. {. | from celebs, Labs Single 
life ; unmatricd ſtate. _. 
CE'LIBATE. / [ca/ibatas, Latin.] Single 
life. _ _ Graimt, 
CELL. I ſcella, Latin} 
I. A {mall cavity or hollow place. Prior. 
2. The cave or little habitation of a religious 
perſon. 
3. A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
4. Any ſmall place or reſidence. Prlar. 
CE LLAR. , | ce/la, Latin. ] A place under 
ground, where ſtores are repoſited. Peacham. 
CE'LLARAGE. / [from cellar. ] The part of 


the building which makes the cellars. Shat. 


CE'LLARIST. / cellarius, Latin.}] The 


butler in a religious houſe. 


CE'LLULAR, a. [ce/{u/a, Lat.] Conſiſting of 


little cells or cavities. Sbarp. 
CE'LSITUDE. / [| ce{/itude, Lat.] Height. 
CEMENT. V | caementum, Latin. 

1. The matter with which two bodies are 


made to cohere. Bacon. 
2. Bond of union in friendſhi South. 
To CEMENT. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
unite by ſomething interpoſed.  HZHurner. 


7 CEMENT. v. xz. To come into conjunc- 


tion 3 to cohere. Sharp. 
CEMENTA'TION. /. [from cement. ] Tho 
act of cementing. . 
CEM ENTER. / ¶ from cement. ] A perſon or 
thing Gus unites in ſociety. Locke, 
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CE'METERY. /- nouunlhgers, ] A place where 
the dead are repoſited. Addiſon. 
CE'NATORY. a. | from cen, Lat.] Relating 


to ſupper. Brawn. 
CENOBI'TICAL. @. Ia and ge.] Ligng 
uin community. Stilling fleet. 
CE'NOTAPH. /. Le and T45o.] A monu- 
ment for one buried elſewhere. Dryden. 
TENSE:F. [ cenſus, Lat.] Public rate. Bacon. 
To CENSE. v. a. [ encenſer, Fr.] To pecſume 
with 6dours. « Dryden. 
_ CE'NSER. / encenſoir, Fr.] The pan in 
; which incenſe is burned. Peacham. 
CE'N$ION. / [cenfio, Latin.} A rate; an 
aſAment. | Hall. 
CENSOR. / feenfor, W 8 
1. An officer of Rome, who had the power of 
correcing manners. > 
2. One who is given to cenſure... Roſcommon. 


CENSO'RIAN. a. [from cenſor. } Relating to 


the cenſor ** acon. 
CENSO'RIOUS. a. ¶ ſrom cenſor. } Addicted 

to cenſure ; ſevere. + Foros. 
CENSO'RIOUSLY. ad. In a ſevere rele. 
img manner: | 
CENSO*RIQUSNESS. /. [ from cenſorious. ] 
Diſpoſition to reproach. illetſon. 


CENSORSHIP. / { trom cenſor. } 
1. The office of a cenſor. |; 

. The time in which the office of cenſor is 

_ 0 | Brown. 

CE'NSURABLE. a. { from ceaſure, } Worthy 
olf cenſure; dlamadle. 8 

CFENSURABLEN ESS. 7 Blamablenets. 

CENSURKRE. I [cenſura, Latin. 


1. Blame; reprimand ; reproach. Po 
2. Judgment; opinion. Shak) teare. 
3. Judicial ſentence. Shatjpeare. 
Hammond. 


Spiritual punitkment. 
7 EENSURE. v. a. | ecnſurer, French. 
1. Toblame ; to brand publickly. Saxnder /or. 
2, To coademn by a judicial lenteace, 
CE'NSURER. / He that blames... Addi/cn, 
CENT. / { centum, Lat.] A hundred; as, tive 
per cent that i, five in the hundred. 
ef R. / ſcentavrus, Latin. 
1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be com- 


pounded of a man and a horſe. Lecte. 
2. Ihe archer in the zodiack. Timon. 
Dryden. 


. CENTAVURY. / A plant. 
CE'NTENARY. /{.{ centenarius, Lat.] The 
number of a hundred. Elakewill. 
CENTE'SIMAL. . [ centefomas, Lat. | Hun- 
diedth. Arouthnot. 
 CENTIFO'LIOUS. a. [from cenrm and fe- 
Jim, Latin. ] Having a hundred leaves. 
CENTIPEDE. / [from centzm and pes. ] A 
, 8 inſect in the Weſt Indies. 


VTO. J [Lat.] A compoſition formed by. 


Camden. 


joiningtcraps from other authors. 


CENTRAL. 2. [from centre. | Relating to 
the centre; placed in the centre. Woodward, 
CE'NTRALLY. ad. Withregard to the centre. 
CENTRE. / ſcentrum, Latin. ] The middle; 
that which is cqually diftant from all excremi- 
cs. 


- 


ocke, * 


Digby. 


. 24 f 

8 
To CENTRE. v. 4. {from the noun. ] | 
1. To place on a centre 5 tohix as on 4 cen. 


Alilton. 
Prior. 


* * 


2 Tocollect to a point. 
To CENTRE. v. .f TS" 
1. To reſt on; to repoſe on. Atterbu 
2. To be placed in the mylit or centre, Mil 
3. To be collected to a point. Dryden. 
CE'NTRICK,. a. | from centre.] Placed is 
the centre. Dane. 
CENTRITU CAL. a, [from certram and u- 
gie. ] Having the quality acquired by bodies in 
motion, of receding from the centre. Cheyne. 
CENTRIPE'TAL. a. {tromcenmrum and pers: | 
Having a tendency to che centre. Cheyne. 
CE'NTRY, for SENTRY ad! Gay- 
CE'NTUPLE. . [certuplex, Latin. A 
hundred-fold. 4 14 
To. CENTU'PLICATE., v. 4; fcertum and 
plico, Latin] To make à hund red- told. 
To CEN TU RIATE. v. a. [centuria, Latin. ] 
To divide into hundreds. ys 
CENTURIA'TOR. -/. {from centary.] A 
name given to hittorians,” who dittinguiſh 
times by ceuturies. ige. 
CENTURION. / [centurio, Lat. } A military 
.-. officer, Who commanded a hundred men, Se. 
CENTURY. // [ centwriay Lat.] A hundred: 
uſually employed to ſpeciſy time ; asy the ſe- 
” cond century -; _ 
CE'PHALALGY.F. Cpl.] Headach. 
CEPHA'LICK..o. { zipary ] That is medi- 
cinai to the Read. Arbut lust. 
CERA'STES. J. | z1gagis. A ſerpent having 
.. horns. Milton. 
CE'RATE: / | cera, Lat. waz.] A medicine 
made of wax. N Quincy. 
CE'RATED. a. [ cerat»s, Lat.] Waxed, 
To CERE. v. 4. |trom cera, Lat. wax.} To 
Wax. N WVi/eman. 
CE*'REBEL. /. [ cerebe//am, Lat.] Part of 
the brain. Derham. 
CE'RECLOTH. / [from cere and c/orh, Cloth 
fmeared over with glutinous matter. Gacor. 
CE'REMENT. /. | from «era, Latin, wax. 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, with which 
dead bodies were inſolded. Shakſpeare. 
CEREMO'NIAL. a. {| from ceremony... 
1, Relating to ceremony ; ritual. Seutb. 
2. Formal; obſervant oi old forms. Dryden. 
CEREMO'NIAL. / firom ceremony. | 
1. Outward form; external rite, Swift. 
2. The order for rites and forms in the Ro- 
man. church. b 
CEREMONIALN ESS. /. The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial. 


CEREMO' NO US,. a. [ from ceremony. J 


1. Conſiſting of outward rites. South. 
2. Full of ceremony; awfuL Shatſpeare. 
3. Attentive to outward rites, Shatjpeare. 
4. Civil; formally reſpectful. Aadiſon. 
5. Civil and formai to a fault. Sidney. 


CEREMO'NIOQUSLY. ad. In a ceremonious 
manner; formally ; reſpecttully. SAH. 
CEREMO'NIOUSNESS. / Addicted neſe to 
ceremony ; the uſe of too much ceremony. 


C E. 8 
CE REMONY. /. 7% < 80A Latin, ] 
1. Outward rite ;excernal form! in religion Sp. 
2. Forms of civility. «+ - Bacon. 
3. Outwurd forms of ſtate. Dryden: 
CE ROTE. The ſame with cerate. W; eman. 
CE'RTAIN. 2. { cettus, Latin. 
1. Sure; indubitable; auqueſtionable. TJ 
2. Reſolved; Aeterminec * Milton. 
1 Undoubting ; 3 put paſt doubt. Dryden. 


4. Vatailing. N Mead. 
5. Conſtant; not caſual. _ Dryden. 
6. Regular; ſettled ; ttated, Pope. 


7. Ia an indefinite ſenſe, ſome : as, a cer- 


tain man told me this. Wilkins. 
CERTAINLY. ad. [from certain. ] 
1. Indubitably ; without queſtion. . Locke. 
2. Without fait. £&&) 
CERTAINTY:"/. {from certain. ] 
t. Exemption trom doubt, Lecke. 
2. Exemption from failure. 
3. That which is real and fixed. Shakſpeare. 
4. Regularity ; ſettled ſtate. 
CE'RTES. ad. Cerca French. 3 Certainly ; ; 
in truth. Hudibras. 
CERTIFICATE. / [certificat, low Latin. 1 
1. A writing made in any court, to give no- 
tice to another court of 209 thing done there- 
in. * Cowell, 
2. Any teſtimony. Addiſon. 
To CE'RTIFY.'v. a. {certifier, Fr.] To give 
certain information of. lammond. 
CERTIORARI. flat] A writ iſſuing out 
of the chancery, to call up the records of a 
cauſe thefein dependigg. Cell. 
CE'RTITUDE.'/ 3 Latin. Cer- 


tainty ; freedom from doubt. Dryden. 
CE'RVICAL. 2 [ cervicalir, Lat ] Belong- 

ing to the neck. Cheyne. 
CERU'LEAN. a. [ceralexs, Lat.] Rue; 
CERULEOUS. {kycoloured. | Boyle. 


CERULT'FICK.' a. | from ceruleous. ] Ha- 

ing the power to produce à blue colour, Grew. 
CERU MEN. J. ¶ Lat.] The wax of the ear. 
CE'RUSE./.| ceruffſa, Lat.] White lead. Quiz. 
CESA'RIAN. 2. [rom Ce/ar. ] The Ce/arian 

ſection is cutting a child out of the womb. Ri. 
CESS. / ¶trom cex/e. ] 

1. A levy made Ypon the inhabitants of a 

place, rated according to their property. Sper. 
2. The act of laying rates. 

3. Bounds or limits. Shatſpeave. 
To CESS. v. a: To rate; to lay charge on. Sper. 
CESSA'TION. * [ceffatte, Latin. ] 


1. A top; a reſt. Hayward. 
2. Vacation; ſuſpenſion. Addiſon. 
3- End of action. Arbuthnat. 


4. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace. X. C5. 
CESSA'FIT. , | Latin. ] A writ that lies upon 
this general ground, that the perſon againſt 
whom it is brought, hath, for two years, 
omitted to periorm ſuch ſervices as he is 
obliged by his tenure. Cowell. 
CESSIBULITY. / [from cedo, ceſſum, Lat.] 
The quality of recediag, or giving way. Dig“. 
 CE'SSIBLE, . [n, Lava. Eaſy to give 
Way. * Digby. 


CHA 


CE'SSION. V Centos, French.) 
1. Retreat ; the act of giving way. Bacon. 
2. Retignation; the act oſ yielding up. Tes. 

CE'SSIONARY. a. Com Hen. $6419 
a refignation. 4 

CE' SSM ENT. [from val 1 An aſſelſment 
or tax. 

CE'SSOR./. [ from cefſs, Lat. ]He that ceaſes 
or neglects to long to perform a duty, that he 
incurs the danger of law. Cowell. 


CE'STUS. /{. {| Lat. ] The girdle of Venus. 
CETA' ceo S. 4. [from ee Lat.] Of the 
wha e kind. Brown - Ray. 
CHAD. / A ſort of fiſh. Carew. 
To CHAFE.-v. a. [echarfer, French. * 
i. To warm with rubbing.” = Sjdneye 
2. To heat by rage or fury. Shakfpeare. 
3: To pertume. | Szetling. 
4- To make an EP" 
To CHAFE. v. . | 
Lt. To rage ; to fret ; to fume. - Pope, 
2. To fret againſt any thi Shakſpeare, 


CHAFE.F. {irom the verb. A heat ; A rage z 
2 fury ; a paſſion; a fume. Hudibras. 


CHAEE-WAX. J. An officer belonging to the 


lord chancellor, who fits the wax for the 
ſealing of writs. Harris. 
CHA'FER. / [eeapon, Saxoa, ] An inſect 3 
a fort of yellow beetle, ' 
CHA'FERY./. A forge in an iron mill, 
CHAF T., Lceap, Sakon. 
1 The hutks of corn that are ſeparated by 
thraſhing and winnowing. * ', Dryden, 
2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. 
To CHA'FFER.-+..n. Hufen, German, to 
buy. } To baggle 3 to bargain.” * 
To CHA'FFEKR. v. 4. Obſolete. 


; 1. To buy. t Spenſer. ; 


2. To exchange. Sead. 
CHA'FFERER. / {from chafer.] 4 buyer; 
- a barguiner. 
CHA'FFERN, / [from nn Fr. to 
heat. 4 — far heating water. 
CHA'FFERY./. [ from cher.] Traffick, $9. 
CHA'FFINCH. /. [from chaff and Huch. JA 
bird 1o called, becauf: it delights1n chatf. 
CHA'FEFLESS. a: Without chatt. Shatſp. 
CHA'FFWEED. /. Cudweed. 2 
CHA'FFY. . Like chaff; full of chaff. 
CHA'FINGDISH. / [from chafe and diſb. ] 
A vellel to make any thing hot in; a portable 
grate tar coals. Laces. 
CHAGRI'N. / {chagrine, Fr. ] Ill-humour ; 
vexation; ſretfulneis; peeviſhneſs. * 
To CHAGRIN. v. a. 8 Fr. 1 To 
vex ; to put out of temper. 
CHAIN. /. Line, French. ] 
1. A ſeries of links ſaſtened one wahlo © an- 


other.  Genefis. 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter. Pope. 
3. A line of links with which land is mea- 
ſured. Locke, 


4. A ſeries linked together, as of cauſes or 

thoughts; a ſucceſſion. an mo. 
To CHAIN. v. a. | from the noun. 

i, T's taten or bind with a chain, Xnciles. 
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2. To keep in ſlavery. 
3. To keep by a chain, Knolles. 
4- To unite. Shakſpeare. 
CHAI'NPUMP. /. A pump uſed in large Eng- 
liſh veſſels, which is double, ſo that one riſes 
as the other falls. Chambers. 
CHAINSHOT. / Two bullets, or half bullets, 
faſtened together by a chain. Wiſeman. 


Pope. 


CHA'INWORK. /. Work with open ſpaces, 


like the links of a chain. Kings, 
CHAIR. / [chair, French. ] | 
1. A moveable ſeat. Watts. 


2. A ſeat of juſtice, of of authority. $ba#/. 

3- A vehicle born by men ; a ſedan. Pepe. 
CHAI'RMAN. / [from chair and man. | 

1. The preſident of an aſſembly. Watts. 

2. One whoſe trade it is to carry a chair. Sw, 
CHAISE. / [c4ai/e, French.) A carriage of 

pleaſure drawn by one horle. Addiſon. 
CHALCO'GRAPHER. /. (X. 
An engraver in braſs. To 
CHALCO'GRAPHY. /. [ xaneypagia. En- 

graving in braſs. 


CHA'LDER. ) / A dry Engliſh meaſure of 
 CHA'LDRON. g coal, conſuting ot thirty- ſix 
CHA'UDRON. ) buſheis heaped up. The cha/- 


dren ſhouldweigh two thouſand pounds. Cham. 
CHA'LICE. / [ calc, Sax. calix, bow 
1. A cup; a bowl. Shakſpeare. 
2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in acts 
of worſhip. Stilling fleet. 
CHA'LICED. a- [from calix, Lat.] Having 
a cell or cup. | Shall care. 
CHALK. /. [cealc, Sax. calck, Welth.] A 
white fotlil, uſually reckoned a tone, but by 
ſome ranked among the boles. Chambers. 


To CHALK. v. a. ¶ from the — 
1. To rub with chalk. Tudibras, 
2. To manyre with chalk. Mortimer. 


3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. Wood. 
CHALK-CUTTER. / A man that digs chalk. 
CHALK-PIT. / A pit in which chalk is 


dug. Woodward. 
CHA'LKY. 3. [from cha/k.] 

1. Conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk. 
2. Impregnated with chalk. Bacon. 
To CHALLENGE. v. a. | ehalenger, Fr. | 

1. To call anpther to anſwer tor an ottence 


by combat. Shakſpeare. 
2. To call to a conteſt. Locle. 
3. To accuſe. Shakſpeare. 


4. [In law. ] To object to the rung of 
any one, | | ale. 
5. To claim as due. Addiſon. 
6. To call to the performance of conditious, 
CHA'LLENGE. / \from the verb.] 

1. A ſummons to combat. 1 
2. A demand at ſomething as due. #llicr. 
3. [In law.] An exception taken either 
againſt perſons or things: perſons, as in aſſize 
to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
by the priſoner at the bar, Cowell. 
CHALLENGER. / [trom challenge. 


1. One that ſummors another to combat. 4. 


2. One that claims ſuperiority. 1 e. 
3-A claimant. coker. 


CHA | 


CHALY'BEATE. a. [from chalybs, Latin. ] 
Impregnated with iron or ſteel. Arbuthnor. 
CHAMA'DE. /. (French. ] The beat of the 
drum which declares a ſurrender. Addiſon, 
CHA'MBER. [chambre, French. . 
1. An apartment in a houſe : generally uſed 


for thoſe appropriated to lodging. SH. 
2. Any retired room. rior. 
3- Any cavity or hollow. - Sharp. 
4- A court of juſtice. - ige. 


5. The lower part of a gun where the charge 
15 lodged. 
6. A ſpecies of great gun. . Camden. 
7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in 
a mine. 
To CHA'MBER. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To be wanton ; to intrigue, Romans, 
2, To refide as in a chamber. Shakſpeare, 
CHA'MBERER. / [from chamber.) A man 
of intrigue. Shakſpeare. 
CHA'MBERFELLOW, / One that lies in 
the ſame chamber. Fpectator. 
CHA'MBERLAIN. /. ¶ from chamber. 
1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the 
fixth great officer of the crown. Chambers. 
2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehoid has the 
overſight of the king's chambers, except the 
precinct of the bedchamber. Chambers. 
A ſervant who has the care of the cham- 
ers. Shakſpeare. 
A receiver of rents and revenues; as, cham- 
erlain of the city of London, 55 
CHA'MBERLAINSHIP. / [ from chamber- 
lain. | The office of a chamberlain. 
CHA'MBERMAID-/. A maid whole buſineſs 
it is to dreſs a lady, and wait in her cham» 
ber, Ben Jonſon. 
To CHA'MBLET. v. a: [ from camclot.] To 
vary ; to variegate. Bacon. 
CHA'MBREL of @ horſe, The joint or 
bending of the upper part of the hind leg. 
CHAME'LION. V [ xaudazey. The chame- 
{ion has four feet, and on each toot three claws, 
Its tail is flat, its noſe long, its back ſharp, 
its ſkin plated, and it has no neck. Some have 
aſſerted, that jt lives only upon air; but it hes 
been obſerved to feed on flies. This animal 
is laid to aſlume the colour of thoſe things 
to which it is applied. Calme!. 
To CHA'MFER. v. a. | chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel; to make furrows ou a column. 
CHA'MFER. 2 / A ſmall furrow or gutter 
CHA'MFRET. on a column. 
CHA'MLET. Sec CamxtLorT, Peacham. 
CHA'MOIS. /. | chamois, Fr.] An animal of 
the goat kind. Deuteronomy. 
CHA'MOMILE, /. [ yamaiuiny. An odo- 
riferous plant. Spenſer. 
To CHAMP. v. 3. [ champayer, French. } 
i. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. Bacon. 
2. To devour, Spectatcr. 
To CHAMP. v. n. To perform frequently the 
tion ot biting. Hooker. 
CHA'MPAIGN. /. [campagne, Fr.] A flat 
open Country. Mitton. 


CHA 


CHA'MPERTORS, / from champerty.) To CHANCE. v a. [changer, French. ] 


Such as move ſuits, and purſue, at their pro- 
per coſts, to have part of the gains. Cowel/. 
CHA'MPERTY. / [champart, Fr.] A main- 
tenance of any man in his ſuit uf on condition 
to have part of the thing recevered. Cowell. 


CHAMPI'GNON., . | cbampignon, Fr.] A 


kind of muſhroom. Woodward. 
CHA'MPION. V {champion, French. 
1. A man who undertakes à caule in fingle 
combat. Dryden. 
2. A hero; a tout warriour. ocke. 
To CHAMPION. z. x. To challenge. Shak. 
CHANCE. / [chance, French. ] 
1. Fortune; the caulſe of ſortuitous events. Sh. 
2. Fortune; the act of fortune. Bacon. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence. Seuth. 
4. Event; ſucceſs; luck. Shatſpeare. 
5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. Sp. 
6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. Miter. 
CHANCE. 4. Happening by chance. Dryden. 
7s CHANCE. v. . To happen; to fall out; 
to fortune. Knolles. 
CHANCE-MEDLEY, / In law, the caſual 
laughter of a man, not altogether without the 


fault of the layer. _ Cowell. 
CHA*'NCEABLE. 2. Accidental. Sidney. 
CHA'NCEFUL, 2. Hazardous. Spenſer. 


CHA'NCEL. / | from canrelli, Latin. } The 
eaſtern part ot the church, in which the 
altar is placed. Hooker. Addiſon. 

CHA'NCELLOR. / [cancellarizs, Latin; 
chancelier, French. ] 

r. The higheſt julge of the law. He hath 
wer to moderate and temper the written 
law, and ſubjects himlelt only to the law of 
nature and conſcience, Cowell. 
2. CHANCELLOR inthe Ecclefiaftical Court, 
A biſhop's lawyer, to dirett the biſhops in 
matters of judgment. life. 
3. ChancEtLLOR of a Cathedral, A dig- 
nitary whoſe office it is to ſuperintend the 
regular exerciſe of devotion. | 

- 4 CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An 
oer who fits in that court, and in the ex- 
chequer chamber. 
5. CHANCELLOR of ax Univerſity. The 
principal magiſtrate. | 
6. CHanctLLoge of the Order of the Car- 
ter. An officer who teals the commillions and 
mandates of the chapter. 

CHA'NCELLORSHIP. / The office of chan- 


cellor. Camden. 


CHA'NCERY. V [probably chancellety, then 


ſhortened. } The court of equity aud con- 
ſcience. Cowell. 


CHA'NCRE. /, [cbarcre, French. ] An ulcer 
uſually arifing from venereal diſeaſes. Hier. 

CHA'NCROUS, . Having the qualities of a 
chancre ; ulcerous. Wiſeman. 

CHANDELT'ER. / [ chandelier, French. ] A 
branch for candles. 

CHA'NDLER. / [ chandelier, Fr.] An artiſan 
whole trade it is to make candles. Gay. 

CHA'NFRIN. /. [old French. ] The ſorepart 
ot the head ot a horie., tarrier's Dj, 


Cowell. 
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1. To put one thing in the place of another. 

Bacon. 

2. To quit any thing for the ſake of another. 

South. 2 

3. To give and take reciprocally. - Taylor. 

4. To alter; to make other than it was. Sh. 
5. To mend the diſpoſition of mind. S 
6. To diſcount a large piece of money into 
ſeveral ſmaller. Swift. . 
To CHANGE. v. . To undergo change; wo 

ſutter alteration. Shakſpeare. 
CHANGE. / [from the verb.] 
1. An alteration of the ſtate of any thing. Sh. 

2. A ſucceiſion of one thing in the place of 


another. Prior. 
3- The time of the moon ia which it begins 
a new monthly revolution. Bacon. 
4. Novelty. Dryden. 


5. An alteration of the order in which a ſet 


of bells is ſounded. Norris. 
6. That which makes a variety. Judges. 
7. Small money. Swift. 


8. Exchange; a place where perſons meet to 
traffick. L' Eftrange. 
CHA'NGEABLE. a. [from change.] 
1. Subject to change; fickle ; inconſtant. 
2. Poſſible to be changed. Arbuthnot. 
3. Having the quality of exhibiting different 
appearances. Shakſpeare. 
CHA'NGEABLENESS. /. [from changeable. ] 
1. Inconſtancy ; ficklenels. Sidney. 
2. Suſceptibility of change. Hooker. 
CHA'NGEABLY. ad. Inconſtantly. 


CHA'NGEFUL. 2. Iaconſtant; uncertain; . 


mutable ; ſubject to variation, Pope. 
CHA'NG IO 5 LV change.] 

I. A child leit or taken in the place of an- 

other. Spenſer. 

2. An idiot; a natural. Dryden. 

3. One apt to change; a waverer. Fludibras. 


4. Any thing changed and put in the place 


of another. Shakſpeare. 
CHA'NGER. /. One that is employed in 

changing or diſcounting money. 
CHA'NNEL. / | canal, French. ] 

1. The hollow bed of running waters. Spen/. 

2. Any cavity drawn longwiſe. Dryden. 

3. A trait or narrow fea. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CHANNEL. v. 2. To cut any thing in 

channels. Witton. Blackmore. 
To CHANT. v. 2. [chanter, French. ] 

1. To ſing. Spenſer. 

2. To celebrate by ſong. Bramball. 
To CHANT. v. x. To fing; to make melody 

with the voice. Dryden. 
CHANT. / Song; metbdy. i/ton. 
CHA'NTER. / A finger ; a ſongſter. Pope. 
CHA'NTICL _— [ from chanter and c/gir, 

French. ] The cock, trom the clearneſs and 

loudnefs of his crow. Dryden. 
CHA'NTRESS. /. A woman finger. Milton, 


CHA'NTRY. / [ from chanz. ] A chapel en- 


dowed with revenue tor prieſts, to fins maſs 


for the ſouls of the donors. Cowell. 
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CHA'OS, þ. hv, Latin.) 

1. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in con- 
fuſion before it was divided by the creation in- 
to its proper claſſes and elements. Bentley. 
2. Con fuſion ; irregular mixture. X. Charles. 
3- 2 thing where the parts are undiſtin- 

iſhe P 


£2 £ pe. 
CHAO'TICK. 4. [from cher.] Refembiing 
chaos; confuled, Derham. 
To CHAP. v. a. [ kapper, Dutch. ] To break 
into gapings. Blackmore. 
CHAP. / A cleſt; a gaping ; achink, Burner. 
CHAP. / The upper or under part of a beaſt's 
mouth. Grew. 
CHAPE. J. [chappe, Fr.] The catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place. Shak/. 
CHA'P EL. . | capella, Lat.] A building ad- 
Joining to a church, as a parcel of the ſame, 
or ſeparate, called a chapel of eaſe. . Cowell. 
CHA'PELESS. a. Wanting a chape. Shak. 
CHA'PELLANY. / [trom chapel.] A place 
founded within ſome church. Aylife. 
CHA'PELRY. / [from chapel.] The juriſ- 
_ dition. or bounds of a chapel, 
n [Fr.] A kind of hood or cap 
worn by the knights of the garter. Camden. 
CHA'*'PFALN. a. [from chap and fall.] Hav- 
ing the mouth ſhrunk. Dryden. 
CHA'PITER. / [chapitea, Fr.] The capi- 
tal of a pillar. Exodus. 
CHA'PLAIN. /. [capellanus, Lat.] 
1. He that performs divine ſervice in a cha- 
* | Shakſpeare. 
2. One that officiates in domeſtic worſhip. Sw. 
CHA'PLAINSHIP. /. [from chaplain.) 
1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 
2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel, 
CHA'PLESS. a. [ trom chap. } Without any 
fleſh about the mouth. Shakſpeare. 
CHA'PLET. / [chapeler, French. ] 
1. A garland or wreath to be worn about the 
, Dryden. 
2. A ſtring of beads uſed in the Romiſh 
church. | 
3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carved 
into round beads. 
CHA'PMAN. / [ ceapman, Sax. ] A cheap- 
ner; one that offers as a purchaſer. Dryden. 


CHAPS. /. [ from chap. ] The mouth of a beaſt 
of prey. Dryden, 
CHAPT. 
CHA'PPED, | The part. paſt. of chap. 
CHAPTER. / { chapitre, French. 
1. A diviſion of a book. South. 


2. [from 2 Lat.] An aſſembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral. Cowell. 
3. The place in which aſſemblies of the clergy 
are held, 

CHA'PTREL. /. The capitals of pillars, or pi- 

laſters, which ſupport arches. Morxox. 

CHAR. /. A fiſh found in Winander mere, in 

Lancaſhire, and a few other places. 

To CHAR, v. a. [See Chancoal.] To burn 

- wood to a black cinder. Wizcawarg. 

- CHAR. / [ey nne, work, Sax. ] Work done 

by the day; 2 tingle job or taſk, Dryden, 


CHA 
To CHAR, v. n. To work at ethers houſes by 
the day. 4 Dryden. 
CHAR- WOMAN. A woman hired acci- 
dentally. for odd work. Swift. 
CHA'RACTER. / [charaFer, Latin. ] 
1. A mark ; a ſtamp; arepteſentation. Milt. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. Hold. 
3. The hand or manner of writing. SH. 
. A repreſentation of any man as to his per- 
onal qualities, Denham, ' 
5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 
Addiſon. 
6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of quali - 
ties 3 a perſonage. | Dryden. 
7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitution 
of the mind. Pope. 
8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a poſt 


or office. Atterbury. 
To CHA'RACTER: v. a. To inſcribe; to 
engrave. f Shakſpeare. 
CHARACTERI'STICAL.? a. [| from c- 
CHARACTERTVSTCE. raFerize.] ] 


That conſtitutes the character. Dry. Woodw. 
CHARACTERVSTICALNESS. / The qua- 
lity of being peculiar to a character. 
CHARACTERT'STICK. J That which 
conſtitutes the character. Pope. 
To CHARA'CTERIZE.v.a.[ fromcharaFer.} 
1. To give. a character or an account of the 


perſoual qualities of any man. Swift. 
2. To engrave ; to imprint. Hale. 


3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or token. 


Arbuthbnet. 
CHA'RACTERLESS. 4. [ from charatter.] 


Without a character. Shakſpeare. 
CHA'RACTERY. / [from character.] Im- 
preſſion; mark; diſtinction. Sbalſpearc. 


CHA'RCOAL. ,. [from to chark, to burn. ] 
Coal made by burning wood under turf. Pope. 
CHARD. / [ charde, French. 
1. Chards of artichokes are the leaves of fair 
artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up all 
over but the top, in ſtraw. Chambers. 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of white beet 
tranſplanted. Mortimer, 
To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, French. ] 
1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a certain 


purpoſe. _— 
2. To impute as a debt. oct. 
3. To impute as a crime. Watts. 
4. To impoſe as a taſk. Tillotſon. 
5. To accuſe; to cenfure. ake. 
6. To challenge. Shakſpeare. 
7. To command; to enjoin, Dryden. 
8. To fall upon ; to attack. GShakſpeare. 
9. To burden ; to load. Temple. 


Io. To fill. 
11. To load a gun. 
CHARGE. / [from the verb.] 
1. Care ; cuſtody ; truſt to detend. Xrollet. 
2. Precept; mandate; command. Flooker. 
3- Commiſſion ; truſt conferred ; office. Pope. 
4. Accuſation j imputation. Shakſpeare. 
$5. The perſon or thing entruſted to the care 
or management of another, Milton. 


6. Expence ; coſt, Dryden. 


Addiſon. 


CHA 


2 Onſet; attack. Bacon: 
The ſignal to fall upon enemies. Dryden. 
9. A load; a burden. Shakſpeare. 
10; The quantity of powder and ball put into 
a gun. 


11. A fort of ointment, applied to the inflam- 


_ mations and {ſprains of hot ſes. Faurrier's Dt. 
12. {In heraldry. ]) That which is born upon 
the colour, Peatham. 

CHA'RGEABLE. a. from charge.] 

I. Expenſive; coſtly. Wotton. 
2. Imputable, as a debt or crime. South. 
3- Subject to charge; accuſable. Spectator. 

CHARGEABLENESS. / [ trom chargead/e.] 
Expence ; colt; coſthacls. 


Boyle. 
CHA'RGEABLY. ad. [from chargeadle: 13 


penſively; at great coſt. Ajchami 
CHA'RGER. / [from charge.) A large diſh. 
Denbam. 


CHA'RILY. ad. {from obury.] Warily; fru- 


gally. Shakſpeare. 
CHARINESS. / [from chary.] Caution; 
nicety ; ſcrupuloutneſs. Shakſpeare. 
CHARIOT. V [car-rbod, Welſh. ] 
1. A carriage of pleafure, or ſtate, Shak/p: 
2. Acarinwhich men of arms were ancientiy 
placed. Dryden. 
To GHA RIOT. v. a. [from the coun 0 
convey in 2x Chariot. [iltor. 
CHARIOTE'ER. / [from chariot. ] He that 
drives the chariot. Prior. 
CHARIOT RACE. V A ſport where chariots 
were driven for the prize. Addiſon. 
CHA*RUTABLE. a. | charitable, French.) 
1. Kind in giving aims. Taylor. 

2. Kind in judging of ethers. Bacon, 
CHA'RITABLY. ad. {from charity.] 

1. Kindly; liberally. 

2. Benevolently; without malignity. Taylor. 
 CHA'RITY. / | charite, French. | 

1. Tenderneis; kindnets; love. Milton. 

2. Good-will ; benevolence. Dryden. 

3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. Arr. 

4. Liberality to the poor. . Dryden. 
5. Alms; relief given to the poor. L Efran. 
To CHARK. v. a. To burn to a black cinder, 
as wood is burnt to make charcoal. Grew. 
© CHA'RLATAN. / | chariatan, French. } A 

uack ; 2 mountebank. Brown. 

CHARLATA'NICAL. a. | from charlaran.] 

Quackiſh ; ignorant. Carole y. 
CHA'RLATANRY. / {from charlatax.} 
Wheedling; deceit. 

CHARLES's.-WAIN. /. The northern con- 
ſtellation, called the Bear. Brown. 
CHA'RLOCK. / A weed growing among the 

corn with a yellow flower. 
CHARM. / [ ebarme, Fr. carmen, Lat.] 
i. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined 
to have ſome occult power. Swift. 
2. Something of power to ſubdue oppoſition, 
and gain the affections. Walter. 
To CHARM. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. SK 
2. To make powerful by charms. | 
3. To ſummon by incantation. 
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4. To ſubJue by ſome. ſeerct power. 
5. To ſubdue by pleaſure. 22 waht 
Sidney. 


CHA'RMED. . Enchaated.. 
CHA'RMER: / [from churn], 
1, One that has the power of charms, or en- 
chautments. ; Dy 
2. Word of endearment among-lovers. 
CHA'RMING: particip. 4. [from charm] 
Pleafing in the higheſt degree. Sprat. 
CHA'RMINGLY. 4d. In ſuch a manner as to 
pleaſe exceedingly. Addiſon. 
CHA'RMINGNESS. { [from charming. 
The power of pleaſing. 
CHA'RNEL. a. [charnel, Fr.] Containing 
fleſh, or carcaſes. Milton. 
CHA'RNELHOUSE. V [charnier, Fr.] The 
place where the bones of the dead are.repo- 
lited. 3 
CHART. /. [charta, Latin. ] A delineation of 
chats, for the uſe of ſailors. Arbutbrot: 
CHARTER. V [charta; Latin.] 
1. Awritten evidence. — 
2. Any writung beſtowing privileges or rights; 
, ; *. Raleigh. South 
Privilege; immunity; exemption. Sa. 
A'RTER-PARTY.F#.[ chartre-partie,Er.] 
A paper relating to-a contract, of which each 
arty has a copy, Hale. 
CHA'RTERED. a. [from. charter. ] Inveſted 
with privileges by charter ; privileged. Sha 
CHART. a. | irom care.] Careful ; cautious; 
wary ; frugal. Carew. 
To CHASE. v. 4. [:haſſer, French.] 
1. To hunt. Iſaiah. 
2. To puriue as an enemy. 
3. To drive away. 
4- To follow as a thing deſirable. 
To CHASE Metals. See To EN CHA8BR. 


. CHASE. / [trom the verb.] 


1. Hunung. 
2: Purſeit of any thing as game. 
3. Fitneſs to be hunted. Dryden. 
4. Purſuit of an enemy. Kinolles. 
5. Purſuit of fomething as defirable. Dryden. 
6. The game hunted. Granville. 
7. Open ground ttercd with ſuch beaſts as are 
hunted. | Shatſpeare. 
$. The CuasE of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece. Chambers. 
CHASE-GUN. /. {from chaſe and gur.] 
Guns in the forepart of a ſhip, fired. upon 


Burnet. 


thole that are purſued. Dryden. 
CHASER. / {trom chaſe.] 
1. Hunter; purſuer ; driver. Denham. 
2. An enchaſer. 
CHASM. / [x4cae. ] 
1. A clett; a gap; an opening. Lac le. 
2. A place unfilled; a vacuity. Dryden. 


CHASTE. a. { chafte, Fr. caftus, Lat.] 
1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes. Prior. 
2. Pure; uncorrupt. 
3. Free from obſcenity. Watts. 
4. True to the marriage bed. Titus, 
CHASTE-TREE. V [vitex.] A tree. Miller. 
To CHA'STEN. v. a. [chaftier, Fr. | To core 
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CHs TTS R. v. a. caſtigo, Latin.) 
1. To puniſh; to correct by puniſhment. Boy/e. 
- 2. To reduce to order, or obedience. S. 
CHASTI'SEMENT. / [ chaftiment, Fr.] 
Correction; puniſhment. Bentley. 
CHASTI'SER. / [from chafti/e.] A puniſher ; 
a correQtor. * 
CHA'STITY. /. { caftitas, Latin.) 
x. Purity of the body. Taylor. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. Shaktſpeare. 
3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 
CHA'STLY. 24. [from chafte. ] Without in- 
continence; purely; without contamination. 
CHA'STNESS. /. ftrom che.] Chaſtity; 


rity. 
To CHAT. v. n. {from caqueter, Fr.] To 
prate ; to talk idly ; to prattle. Spenſer. 
CHAT. / [ from the ary, Idle talk; prate; 
flight or negligent tattle. Pope. 
CHAT. / The keys of trees are called chars. 
CHA'TELLANY. V [ chitelenie, Fr.] The 
diſtrict under the dominion of a caſtle. 
CHA'TTEL. / Any moveable poſſeilion. 
ToCHA*'TTER. v. a. | cagueter, French.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other unhar- 
monious bird. Sidney. Dryden. 


2. To make a noiſe by colliſion of the teeth. 


Prior. 
* To talk idly or careleſly. Waits. 
HA'TTER. /. { from the verb.] g 
1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. Sv nt. 
2. Idle prate. - 
CHA'TTERER. F. [from chatte. ] An idle 
talker ; a prattler. 
CHA'TWOOD. / Little Ricks ; fuel. 
CHA'VENDER. V [cheveſne, Fr. | A fiſh; 
the chub. | alton. 
To CHAW. v. a. [kawen, Germ.] Tochamp 
between the teeth; to chew. Donne. 
CHAW. / [from the verb. | The chap. 


CHA'WDRON. / Entrails. CSba#ſpeare. 
CHEAP. a: [ceapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To be had at a low rate. Locke. 


2. Eaſy to be had; not reſpeted. Bacon. 
. CHEAP./. Market; purchaſe ; bargain. Sidney. 
To CHE'APEN. v. a. | ceapen, Sax. to buy. | 
r. To attempt to purchate ; to bid for; to 
aſk the price of. Prior. 

2. To leflen value. Dryden. 
CHE'APLY. ad. { from cbeap.] At a ſmall 
price; at a low rate. ryden. 
CHE'APNESS. / [trom cheap. ] Lownets of 
rice. Temple. 

Ts CHEAT. v. @. To defraud; to impolc up- 
on ; to trick. Tillotſon. 
CHEAT. . | | 


1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. Drpder. . 


2. A perſon guilty of fraud. South. 
CHEA'TER. / [trom cbea7.] One that prac- 
tiſes fraud. ate Taylor. 
To CHECK. v. a. 
1. To repreſs; to curb. 
2. To reprove ; to chile. 


Bacon. Milton. 
Shak peare. 


3. To compare a bauk note, or other bill, 


with the correſpondent paper. 
4- To control by a counter reckoring. 


CHE 


Ta CHECK. v. n. gy 19 
1. To ſtop; to make a top. Locke, 
2. Toclath ; to interfere. Bacon. 
3. To ſtrike with repreſſion. Dryden. 

CHECK. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. Repreflure ; ſtop; rebutt. Rogers. 


2. Reſtraint; curb; government. Clarendon. 
3. A reproof; a flight. Shakſpeare. 
4: A dillike ; a ſudden diſguſt. Dryden. 
5. The cauſe of reſtraint; a ſtop. Clarendon,” 
6. The corre!{pondent cipher of a bank bill. 
7. Clerk of the Cu cx, has the check and 
controlment of the yeomen of the guard. 
To CHECKER. 2 v. . | from echers, chefs, 
To CHE'QUER. Fr.] To variegate or di- 
verſiſy, in the manner ot a cheſs-board. Pope, 
CHE'CKER. J Work varied alter- 
CHE'CKER.WORK. nately. Kings. 
CHE'CK MATE. / [ echec eff mat, French. | 
The movement on the cheſs-board, that kills 
or flops the oppoſite men. Spenſer. 
CHE'CKROLL /{. { from check and rel. A 
. roll or book, containing the names ot the 
attendants on great perſonages. Bacon. 
CHEEK. / fceac, Saxon. ] 
1. The tide of the face below the eye. Shak, 
2. A general name among mechanicks for al- 
moſt all thoſe pieces of their machines that 


are double, and pertectly alike. Chambers. 
CHE'EXKBONE. / The jaw. Wiſeman. 


CHE'LKTOOTH. / The hinder-tooth or 
tulk, Joel. 


CHEER. /. [chere, French. ] 


1. Eutertainment; proviſtoas. Leeks, 
2. Invitation to gayety. Shakſpeat ec. 
3- Gayety ; jolliry. Shalſpeare. 
4. Air ot the countenance. Daniel. 
5. Temper of mind. As. 


To CHEER. v. «. from the noun. |] 
1. To incite; to encourage; to infpirit. Dry. 
2. Lo comtort; to conſole. Shakſprare. 
3. To gladden. Pepe. 

7: CHEER. v. x. To grow gay or gladſome. 

CHE'ERER. / [from te cheer. | Gladner ; 
giver of gayety. Weiatton. Walton. 

CHE'ERFUL. a. | from cher and full.) * 
1. Gay; full of lite; full of mirth. Spen/-r, 
2. Having an appearance ot gayety. Provers). 

CHE'ERFULLY. ad. Without dejection; 
with gaycty. | South. 

CHE'ERFULNESS / {| from cheerful. | 
1. Freedom trom dejection; alacrity. Ti. J. 
2. Freedom from gloominets, Sidney. 


CHE'ERLESS. a. {trom cher.] Withour 


gayety, comfort, or gladneſs. Dryden. 
CHE'EKLY. 2. | irom cLeer.] | 
1. Gay ; cheerful. Ray. 


2. Not gloomy ; not dejected. 2 
CHE'EKLY. az. | trom chrer.] Cheerſully. Mi. 
CHE'ERY. a. | trom chrer.] Cay; fprigbtly ; 

glatfome : a ludicrous word, Gay. 
CHEESE. , \cyyey Saxon. | A kind of oo 

made by pretlirg the curd ot coagulated milk, 

and ſuffering the mats to dry. 
CHE'ESECAKE. / irom cheefe and cate. } A 

cake made ot ſott curds, lugar and butter. 


CHE 


CHERESEMONGER. /. One who deals in 
cheele. Ben Fonſon. 
CHE'ESEPRESS. / The preſs in which the 
curds are preſſed. | Gay. 
CHE'ESEVAT. / The wooden caſe in which 
the curds are preſſed into cheeſe. G/anville. 
CHE'ESY. 4a. Having the nature or form of 


cheeſe. Arbuthnot. 
CHE'LY. / C cela, Lat.] The claw of a ſhell- 
tuh Brown. 


To CHE'RISH. v. a. [cherir, Fr. ] To ſup- 
port ; to thelter ; to nurſe up. Tillotſon. 
CHE'RISHER. / [from cherifb. ] An encou- 
rager; a ſupporter,” Sprat. 
CHE'RISHMENT. /. ffrom cheriþb. ] Encou- 
ragement ; ,lupport : oblolete. Spenſer. 
CHE'RRY. © Je | ceraſus, Lat. I A 
CHERRNY-TREE. 5 tree and fruit. 
CHE'RRY. z. Refembling a cherry in colour. 


| | Shakſpeare. 
CHE'RRY-BAY. / Laurel. 
CHE'RRYCHEEKED. a. [| from cherry and 
cheek. | Having ruddy cheeks. Congreve. 
CHE'RRYPIT.FZ. A child's play, in which they 
throw cherry - tones into a ſmall hole. Shak. 
CHERSONE'SE. /. xicimcese.] A peninſula. 
CHERT. /. [ froin quartz, German.] A kind 
of flint. Woodward. 
CHE'RUB. / plural chervbim. [253] Ace- 
leſtial ſpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is 
placed next in order to the ſeraphim. Ca/mer. 
CHERU'BICK, &. [| from cherws. ] Angelick ; 
relating to the cherubim. Milton 
CHERU'BIN. a. { from cher x6. ] Angelical.S5. 
CHE'RVIL. / | cherophyllum, Lat.] An 
umbelliferous plant. Miller. 
To CHE'RUP. v. . [from cheer up.] To 
chirp; to uſe a cheeriul voice. Spenſer. 
CHE'SLIP. / A ſmall vermin. Skinner, 
CHESS. / [ ecbec, Fr.] A game in which two 
ſets of men are moved in oppoſition. 
CHE'SS-APPLE. /. A ſpecies of wild ſervice. 
CHE'SS-BOARD. / The board or table on 
which the game ot cheſs is played. Prior. 
CHE'SS-MAN, /. A puppet for cheſs. Locke. 
CHE'SSOM. /. Mellow earth. Bacon. 
CHEST.. /: [ cyyr, Sax. c, Lat.] 

1. A box in which things are laid up. Sha. 

2. A CuztsT of Drewers. A cale with 

moveable boxes or drawers. 

3- The trunk of the body, or cavity from 

the thoulders to the belly. Pope. 
To CHEST. v. 4. To repolit in a cheſt. 
£HEST-FOUNDERING. / A diſeaſe in 

horfes. A pleuriſy, or peripneumony. 
CHE'STED. 4. Having a cheſt. 
'CHE'STNUT, fe | chaftaigne, Fr. 
CHE'STNUT-TREE. caſtanea, Lat. | 

I. A tree and fruit. 

2, The name of a brown colour. 
CHE'STON. /. A kind of plum. 
CHEFV ALTER. V | Fr.) A knight, Shadſ. 
CHEVY A'UX ge Fre. /. | Fr. ) The Friefland 

horſe, which is a piece of timber, traverſed 
with wooden ſpikes, pointed with iron, ave 

or fix feet long i A turnpike, or tourniquet, 


Shakſp. 
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CHE'VEN, 7 Fr.] A fiſh; the chub. 
CHE'VRIL. N French. ] A kid 3 
kid-leather : obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
CHEVISANCE. /. [French.] Enterpriſe; 
achievement : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
To CHEW. v. 2. [ ceopyan, Saxon. 
1. To grind with che teeth ʒ to maſticate. Arb. 
2. To meditate; to ruminate in the thoughts. 


3. To taſte without ſwallowing. Bacon. 
To CHEW. v. 2. To champ upon; to rumi- 


nate. Pope. 


CHICA'NE. V [chicane, French.) 
1. The art of protrafting a conteſt by petty 
objection and artifice. ; Locle. 
2. Artifice in general. 


long a conteſt by tricks. f 
CHICA'NER, /. [ chicaneur, Fr.] A petty ſo- 
hifter ; a wrangler. Locke. 
CHICA'NERY./J. [chicanerie, Fr.] Sophiſtry; 
mean arts of wrangle. Arbuthnot. 
CHICK. 
CHI'CKEN, icken is the old plural of 
chick, though now uſed as a fingular noun. ] 
1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 


hen, or ſmall bird. Davies. Swift. 
2. A word of tenderneſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. A term for a young girl- Swift. 


CHI'CKENHEARTED. 2. Cowardly ; ti- 
morous ; feartul. 
CHI'CKENPOX. V An eruptive diſtemper. 
CHI'CKLING. {. | from chick. JA fmall chick. 
CHI'CKPEA. /. A kind of 1mall pea. 
CHI'CKWEED. / A plant. Wiſeman. 
To CHIDE. v. a. preter. chid or chode ; part. 
chid or chidden. [ cvoan, Saxon, ] | 


1. To reprove; to check. Waller. 
2. To drive with reproof. - 9 
3. To blame ; to reproach. rior. 


To CHIDE. v. . 
1. To clamour; to ſcold. Swift. 
2. To quarrel with. Shakſpeare. 
3. To make a noiſe. Shatſpeare. 
CHI'DER. / A rebuker y a reprover. Shak. 
CHIEF. 4. 9 25 the head, French. ] 
1. Principal; moſt eminent. Pope. 
.2. Eminent ; extraordinary. Proverbs. 
3. Capital ; of the firſt order. Locke. 
CHIEF. / [from the adj. ] A military com- 
mander; a leader of armies. Pope. 
CHI'EFLESS. 4. Wanting a head; being 
without a leader. . 1 
CHI'EFLY, ad. Principally ; eminently ; 
more than common. Dryden. 
CHI'EFRIE. / {trom chief. ] A ſmall rent 
paid to the lord paramount. Spenſer. 
CHI'EFTAIN, / from chief. ] 
1. A leader; a commander. Spenſer. 
2. The head of a clan. avies. 
CHIE'VANCE. / Traffick, in which money 


is extorted ; as ditcount : obſolete. Bacon. 


CHILBLA'IN. / [from chili, cold, and lain. 


A fore made by troſt. Temple. 
CHILD. /. plur. CuILDUREx. [cild, Sax. ] 
1. An infant, or very young perlon. Wake. 


Prior. 


Prior. 
To CHICA'NE. v. a. LOI Fr. ] To pro- 


. 3 Sax. Lecter, Dutch. 
C 


Spenſer. 
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; 2, One in the line of filiation, oppoſed to the 


parent. Addi/on. 
3. Any thing the pro luct or effect of another. 
4: To be with Cy1ito. To be pregnant. 
D CHILD. v. z. | from the houn. ] To bring 
children. Arbuthngt. 


CHELDBEARING. particip, /. The act of 


bearing children. Milton. 
HFLDBED. / The ſtate of a woman bring- 
ing a child, or being in labour. Arbuthrot. 
CHILDBIRTH. / Travail; labour. Sid. 
CHI'LDED. 2. Furniſhed with a child. Shak. 
CHI'LDERMASS, DAY. [from chi⁰ and 
maſs.) The day of the week throughout the 
year, anſwering to the day on which the feaſt 
of the Holy Innoceats is tolemnized, Carew. 
CHI'LDHOOD, / ſtrom chi/g. 
1. The tate of infants; the time in which 
we are children. mo Rogers. 
2. The time of life between infancy and pu- 
berty. Arbutbnot. 
2, The properties of a child. 
CHT'LDISH. «. { from c4i/d. ] 
1. Having the qualities of a child; trifling; 
ignorant fimpie. , Bacon. 
2. Becoming only children; puerile. Sidney. 
CHI LDISHLY. ad. In a childiſh trifling 
way ; like a child. Hayward. 


CHI'LDISHNESS. / [from chi/difb. ] 
. 8 triflingneſs. Lacke. 
2. Harmleſneſs. Shakſpeare. 


CHFLDLESS, a. [from chi/d.] Without 
children ; without offspring.  Adilton. 
CHI'LDLIKE. a. | from child and like. ] Be- 
coming or beſeeming a child. Hacker. 
IAB 1 Nu.] A thouſand, Hold. 
CHELIA'EDRON. / [from xh. A figure 
of a thouſand fides. Locke. 
. CHILL. a. [cele, Saxon.) 

1. Cold; that is cold to the touch. Milton. 

2. Having the ſenſation of cold. Rowe, 

3- Dull; not warm ; not forward: 

| be dej ected ; diſcouraged. 

5- UnatfeCtionate ; cold of temper. 
CHILL. / Chilnets ; cold. Derham. 
To CHILL. v. 2. [from wad rl, 

1. To make cold. Dryden. Creech, 

2. To depreſs ; to dejet. Rogers. 
3. To blaſt with cold. Blackmore. 
CHI'LLINESS. / [from chi/ly.] A ſenſation 

of ſhivering cold. Arbuthnot. 
CHI'LLY. 2. Somewhat cold. ' Philips. 
CHI'LNESS. /. [from chill.] Coldneſs ; want 

of warmth. Bacon, 
CHIMB. / Ce, Dut. ] The end of a barrel, 
CHIME. F. [chirme, an old word.] 
1. The conſonant or harmonick ſound of 
many correſpondent inſtruments. Ben Fonſor. 

2. The correſpondence of ſound, ryden. 


3-The ſound of bells ſtruck with hammers. Sb. 


4- The correſpondence of proportion or re- 


lation. | Grew. 
To CHIME. v. . [from the noun.] , 
1. To ſound in harmony. Prior. 


2. Tocorreſpond in relation or proportion. Lo. 


3. To agree; to fall in with, Arduthnot. 


: 


Dryden. 


CHL 


4. To ſuit, with; to agree, 

5. To jingle; to clatter. 
To CHIME. v. a. 

1. To move, or ftrike, or cauſe to ſound 


Locke. 
Smit >, 


harmonically. Dryden. 
2. Lo firike a bell with a hammer. 
CHIME'RA. / [chimera, Latin ] A vain and 
wild faney. Dryden. 
CHIME'RICAL. a, from chimera. | imagi- 
nary ; fancitul ; fantaſtick. SpeFtator, 
CHIME'RICALLY. ad. Vainly ; wildly. 
CHI'MINAGE. / [| from chimin, an old hw 
word.] A toll for patſage through a torett. Co, 
CHI'MNEY. / [cheminte, ae] 
1. The paſſage through which the ſmoke 
aſcends from the fire in the houſe. Swift. 
2. The turret raiſed above the roof of the 
houſe, for conveyance of the ſmoke. Shak/. 
3. The fire-place. Raleigh. 


CHI udxNEN- CORNER. / The fire-fide: 


proverbially, the place of idlers. Denham. 
CHI'MNEYPIECE. /. The ernamental piece 
round the hre-place. Swift. 
CHI'MNEYSWEEPER. / One whoſe trade 
is to clean foul chimneys of foot. Hp. 
CHIN, /. (eqns, Sax. ] The part of the face 
beneath the upper lip. | Dryden. 
CHI'NA. / Ffrom Chin.] China ware; por- 
cet alu; a ſpecies of vellels made in China, 
dimly tranſparent. pe. 
CHFNA- ORANGE. / The ſweet orange, 
brought originally from China. Mlertimer. 
CHI'NA-ROOT. 4 A medicinal root, brought 
originally from China. | 8 
CHI'NCOUGH. / T#incker, to pant, Dutch, 
and covgh. ] A violent and convulſive cough, 
to which children are ſubject. Fleyer. 
CHINE. / Feſchine, French. 
1. The part of the back in which the ſpine 
or backbone is found. Sidney. 
2. A piece of the back of an auimal. Shat. 


de CHINE. v. a. To cut into chines. Dryden. 


CHINK. / Ceinan, to gape, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſmall aperture longwi ſe. Swift, 
2. A ſmall ſharp ſound made by the colliſion 
of metal, and by ſhaking money in a purſe. 

* 3. Money, in burleſque. | 

To CHINE. v. a. To thake ſo as to make a 


ſound. - Pope. 
To CHINK. v. x. To ſound by ſtriking each 
other. : Arbuthnot. 


CHI'NKY. . {from chivk.] Full of holes ; 
gaping ; opening in narrow clefts. Dryden. 


CHINTS. /. Cloth of cotton made in India, 
and printed with colours. Pope. 
CHIOPPINE. / A high ſhoe. Cowley. 


CHIP, Cuz ar, Cutryrixc, in the names of 
places, imply a market; from the Saxon 
cyppan ceapan, to buy. Gibſon. 

To CHIP. v. 4. [from chop.) To. cut into 

- ſmall pieces; to diminiſh, by cutting away a 
little at a time. Thomſon. 

CHIP. / 8 the verb. ] 

1. A'imall piece taken off by a cutting in- 
ſtrument. ' © - Taylor. 
2. A [mall piece, however made. Woodward. 


co 


CHI'PPING. / A fragment cut off. Marit 


_ CHIRA'GRICAL. a. [ from chiragra, Lat.] 


Having the gout in the haud. Brown. 


"CHIRO'GRAPHER. /. Ive, the hand, and 


ſeſſes the art of writing. 


yedeo, to write, | He that exerciſes or pro- 
| Bacon. 
CHIRO'GRAPHIST. /. One that tells for- 
tunes by examining the hand, Arbuthmnor. 
CHIROQ'GRAPHY. / The art of writing. 
CHI'ROMANCER. /. One that foretels ſu- 
ture events by inſpecting the hand. Dryden. 
CHI'ROMANCY. / [ xis, the hand, and 
AAilie, a prophet, ] The art of foretelling the 
events of life, by iaſpeRing the hand. Brewn. 
To CHIRP, v. x. [ from cbeer up.] To make 
a cheerfui noiſe : as birls. | _ Sidney. 
Ta CHIRP, 2. a. To make cheerful. Pope. 
CHIRP./. The voice of birds or inſets. Spe27a. 
CHI'RPER. /. { from chirp. } One that chirps. 
To CHIRRE. v. , [ ceoplan; Sax. ] To coo 
AS A pigeon. n 
CHIKURG EON../. [xulyupyB-.] ne that 
cures ailments, not by internal medicines, but 
outward applications ; a ſurgeon. 
CHIRU*'RGERY. /. from . The 
art of curing by external applications. Sidney. 
CHIRURGICAL. | | 
CHIRU'RGICK. | £ 


1. Having qualities uſeful in outward appli- 


cations to hurts. | Mortimer. 
2, Manual in general. Wilkins. 
CHI'SEL.F. (c, Fr. I An inſtrument with 
which wood or ſtone is pared away. Wotton, 


To» CHI'SEL. v. . To cut with a chiſel. 


 CHIT. / (chice, little, Spanith. } 


- CHI'TCHAT. / [from char. ] Prattle ; idle 


L * 


* 


2. A ſpecies of ſmall onion. 


I. A child; a baby. Addiſon. 
2. The thoot of corn (from the end of the 


grain, | Mortimer. 
3. A treckle. 5 AY x 
Fo CHIT, v. x. To ſprout. Mortimer. 


prate.; idle talk. FSopectator. 
CHUTTERLINGS. / [from /chyterlingh, 
4 ak The. guts; the bowels. | 
CHTI'TTY. a.f from cit.] Childiſh; like a baby. 
CHI'VALROUS, a. {| trom. chivalry. ] Re- 
lating to chivalry ; Knightly ; warlike. Sp. 
CHI'VALRY. / | chevalerie, French. 
I, Knighthood; a military dignity. Hao. 
2. The qualifications of a knight; as, valour, 
dexterity in arms. Shatſpeare. 
3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood. Dryd. 
4. An adventure; an exploit. Signey. 
5- The body or order of knights. Shat/p. 
6. [Ia law.] A tenure of land by knights 
ſervice. : Cowe!!. 


 CHIVES, /. [cive, French. ] 


1. The threads or filaments rifing in flowers 
with ſeeds at the end. . | Ray. 
| luer. 
CHLORO'SIS. / from x N, green. ] The 
” greenfigkaeſs.;  . | 
Te CHOAK, Ste Cnoxs, 
CHO'COLATE.  [cbgcolate, Spaniſh.] 
1. The cake or mats en Dy grinding the 
keruel of the coc aht with other lubſtances, 


"CHO 


Sauth.- 


HO 


to be diffolved in hot Water. 
2. The liquor made by a ſolutios of choco- 


Chambers, 
Arluthmir. 


late in Rot water. 


'CHO'COLATE-HOVUSE. / A houſe where 


company is entertained with chocolate.” Tar, 
ODE. The old preterit of che. 
CHOICE, V \ choix, French. ] | 
1. The act ot chooſing ; election. Dryuen. 
2. The power of chooſing ; election. Grey. 
3. Care in chooſing ; curiolity of diſtinction. 
4- The thing choſen. * Frier. 
5. The beſt part of any thing. Hooker. 
6. Several things propoſed at once, as objects 
of election. Sh4a8/peare. 
CHOICE. a. [c, French:! ' 
1. Select; of extraordinary value. "Walton. 
2. Chary ; frugal ; careful. Taylor. 
CHO'ICELESS. a. [from choice, ] Withopt 
the power of chooſing. _" \Hammiond. 
CHOICE LY. ad. [from choice.] 
1. Curiouſly ; with exact choice. SAH,. 


' Walton. 


2. Valuably ; excellently. ; 
CHO'ICENESS. / [from choice. ] Nicety ; 
particular value. Evelyn. 


CHOIR, 2 [from chorus, Lake: T. 5: 
1. An aſſembly or band of fingers.” Muller. 
2. The fingers in divine worſiip. Sbat/p. 
3. The part of the church where the ſitigers 
are placed. . | Shall ſpeare. 
To CHOKE. v. a. [actocan, Saxon. | 
1. To ſuffocate. Muller. 


2. To ſtop up; to obſtruct. Chapman. 
3. To Hinder by obltruction. Davies. 
4. To lupprets. \ Shakſpeare. 

Dryden. 


al To overfower. 
CHOKE. /. The filamentous or capillary part 
of an artichoke. | 


 CHOKE-PEAR. / [ from che and pear. ] 


I. A rough, harfh, unpalatable pear. 

2, Any larcaſm that ſtops the mouth. Clarif. 
CHO'KER. . (from choke.) | 

1. One that chokes or ſuffocates another. 
- .2, One that puts another to ſilence. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anſwered. 


CHO KY. . Crom chte] That has the 


power of ſutfocation. 

CHO'LAGOGUES. [UN bile, } Medi- 
cines which, hate the power of purging bile. 

CHO LER. / Tcholtra, Latin, 9m Nd! 
1. The bile.  Witton. 
2, The humour which is ſuppoſed to produce 
iraſcibility, Shakſpeare. 
3. Anger; rage. Prior. 

CHO'LERICK. a. Tcholrricus, Latin. 
1. Abounding with choler. Dryden 


2. Angry; iraſcible. A ner. 
3. Oftetifive. * Fats ; 
CHO'LERICKNESS. /%½ [from cbolerick.] 


Anger; irafcibility z peeviſhneſs. _ _ 
To CHOOSE. v. a. I chofe, I have cheſen or 
. chofe. Tchoifir, Fr. ceopan, Saxon. 

1. To take by way of preference of ſeveral 

things offered ; not to reject. Shakfſpeare. 

2. To take ; not to refule. Jets. 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number. . 

4. Jo elect for eternal Happiness. | 
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cHOROCRAT HER. /[xaghand vage. lie 


CHO 


To CHOOSE. v. „. To have the power of 
choice between different things. Tillot/or. 
CHO'OSER. / ſtrom che.] He that has 
e "oo choeſing ; eleftor. Drayton. 
OP. v. @. [ceapan, Saxon. |] 
1. To purchaſe, generally by way of truck; 
to give one thing for another. Bacon. 
2. To put one thing in the place of another. 
3- To bandy ; to altercate. Bacon. 
To CHOP. . a. Lappen, Dut. cenper, Fr. | 
1. To cut with a quick blow. Shakſprare. 
2. To devour cagerly. . Dryden. 
3. To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. 2 
4. To break into chinks. Shakſpeare. 
To CHOP. v. x. 
1. Todo any thing with a quick motion. Ba. 
2. — catch with the mouth. . 
3. To light or happen upon a thing ſuddenly. 
CHOP, /. [from he verd.] 0 F 


1: A piece chopped off. Bacon. 
2, A ſmall piece of meat. King. 
3- A crack, or cleft. | Bacon. 


CHO FHO USE. / [chop and houſe. ] A mean 


houſe of entertainment. 

CHOG@PIN. /. [ French. 
1. A French liquid meaſure, containing nearly 
a pint of Wincheſter. 


Spectator. 


2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart of 


wine meaſure. 


CHO'PPING. part. 4. An epithet frequently 
 CHRI'STIAN. V [chriftianus, — pro- 
illerfor . 


applicd to infants, by way of commendation. 
CHO'PPING -BLOCK. / f chop and Seck. 

A log of wood, on which any thing is laid 

to be cut in pieces. 
CHOPPING-KNIFE. /. A knife with which 

cooks mince their meat. Sidney. 
CHO PPV. 3. [from chop.] Full of holes, 

clefts, or cracks. Shakſpeare. 
CHOPS. / from chaps. ] 

1. The mouth of a beaſt. L' Fftrange. 


2. The mouth of any thing in familiar lan- 


guage. 
CHO'RAL. @. [ from chorns, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to or compoſing a choir or con- 

cert. Milton. 
2. Singing in a choir. Amburſt. 
CHORD. / [ chords, Latin. ] 

1. The ſtring of a muſical inftrument. 

2. A _ line, which joins the two ends of 

of a circle. 


To CHORD. v. . To furniſh with ſtrings. Dry. 


CHORDE'E. 10 ers chorda, Lat.] A con- 
e fr 


traction of t enum. 


CHO RION. /. xe, to contain. ] The out- 


ward membrane that enwraps the fetus. 
CHO'RISTER. / [from cher.] 

1. A finger in cathedrals ; a finging boy. 

2. A finger in a concert. Spenſer. 


that deſcribes 1 regions or countries. 
CHOROGRA'PHICAL. -a. Deſcriptive of 
particular regions. Raleigh. 


CHOROGRA'PHICALLY. ad. In a choro- 


graphical manner, 


| CHORO'GRAPHY. / The art or praftice 


of deſcribing particular regions, 


Mortimer. 


CHR 


CHORUS. / [chorns, Latin. 
1. A number of fingers; a concert. Dryden. 
2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold 
what paſſes in the gets of à tragedy, and fing 
their lentiments between the acts. Sp. 
3. The ſongs between the acts of a tragedy, 
4. Verſes of a ſong in which the compauy 
nn the finger. a 
CHOSE. The preter tenſe of ch04/+. 
CHO'SEN. The part. paf. of ch. 
CHOUCH. / (ws Sax. J A bird which fre- 
_ the rocks by the lea. Bacor. 
CHOULE. J The crop of a bird. Brow. 
To CHO USE. v. a. To cheat; to trick. Swift. 


CHOUSE. / 
Hudibras. 


I. A bubble; a tool. 
2. A trick or ſham. | ; 
CHRISM. Y [xpi%ua, an ointment. ] Un- 
guent, or unction. Hammond. 
CHRI'SOM. / [See Cu is.] Achild tha: 
dies within a month aſter its birth. Gravy», 
To CHRI'STEN. v. a. [chnirenian, Sax. 
1, To baptizez to inivuate into chriſtianity - 
by water. : | 
2, To name; to denominate. Burnet. 
CHRI'STENDOM. / [ from Chrift and dm. 
The collective body of chriſtianity. Hooker. 
CHRI'STENING. / [from chriſten. ] The ce- 
remony of the firſt initiation into chriſtianity. 
| Bacon. 


feſſor of the religion of Chriſt. 

CHRI'STIAN. 2. Profeſſing the religion of 
Chriſt. _ Shakfpear:. 

CHRISTIAN-NAME. / The name given at 
the font, diſtinct from the gentilitious name, 
or ſurname. 

CHRI'STIANITSM. /. [ chrifianiſmus, Lat. | 
1. The chriſtian religion. 

2. The nations proſeſſing chriſtianity. 

CHRISTIA'NITY. / [ chretients, French. ] 
The religion of chriſtians. Addiſon. 

To CHRI'STIANIZE. v. a. [ from chriftian: |] 
To make chriſtian. Dryden. 

CHRI'STIANLY. ad. from chriflian. | Like 
a chriſtian. 

CHRI'STMAS. / [from Chrift and maſs. | 
The day on which the nativity of our bleſſcu 
Saviour is celebrated. 2 

CHRI'STMAS-BOX. V A box in which little 
preſents are collected at Chriſtmas. Gay. 

CHRIST's THORN. /. A plant. Miller. 

CHROMA'TICK. 2. | x;@4a, colour. 
1. Relating to colour. Loden. 
2. Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancicut 
muſick. ' = Arbuthnot. 


cHRONICAL. f 4. [hem xe time. ] A 
C 


CHRO'NICK. ronicat diftemper is of 
length, oppoſed to acute. Brown. 
CHRO'NICLE. / [ chronigae, — 
1. Aregiſter of events in order of time. . 
2. A hiſtory. ; eden. 
To CHRO'NICLE. v. 2. | from the noun. ] 
1. To record in chronicle, or W Spen. 
2. To regiſter; to record. . Congreve. 
CHRO'NICLER. /- \trom ebronicle. | 


CHU 


1. A writer of chronicles. Derne. 
2. A hiſtorian. Raleigh. 
CHRO'NOGRAM. V [x/4@+ and 47a. ] 

An infcription including the date of any, 

action. Heoxwel. 

CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL, a. Belonging 

to a chronogram. 

CHRONOGRA'MMATIST. /. A writer of 
chronograms. Addiſon. 

CHRONO'LOGER. / [| ypiras, time, and 
Y, doctrine. } He that ſtudies or explains 

the ſcience of computing paſt time. Holder. 

CHRONOLO'GICAL. a. | fromchreno/og y. 

Relating to the doctrine of time Hale. 

- CHRONO LO'GICALLY. ad. | from chrono- 
tegical.] In a chronological manner; accord- 
ing to the exact ſeries of time. 

CHRONO'LOGIST, / One that ftudies or 
explains time ; a chronologer. Locke. 

CHRONO'LOGY. / [X, time, and 
a5y@-, doctrine.] The ſcience of computing 
and adjuſting the periods of time. Prior. 

CHRONO'METER. /. | ypoyis and Air ] 
An iuſtrument for the exact menturation o 

\ tes is © Derbam. 

- CHRY'SALIS. / [ from xte N, gold.] Au- 

relia, or the firſt apparent change of the mag - 

got of any ſpecies of inſets. Chambers. 

- CHRY'SOLITE. F. [(x and .. ] A 

precious ſtone of a duiky green, with a caſt of 

 _vellow. eduard. 
 CHRYSO'PRASUS. T [(x N and prañ- 
nus. } A precious ſtone ot a yellow colour, 
approaching to green. Revelation. 

CHUB. /. [from cop, a great kead.] A river 
filh ; the cheven. | Walton. 

CHU'BBED. 2. Big-beaded like a chub. 

- To CHUCK. v. x. To make a noiſe like a hen. 

To CHUCK. v. 4. k 
1. To call as a hen calls her young. Dryden. 

2. Togiveagentleblow under the chin, Cong. 

CHUCK. . WP 

1. The voice of a hen. Temple. 

2. A word of endearment. Shak/peare. 

3. A ſudden ſmall noiſe. | 
CHUCK-FARTHING. / A play, at which 

the money falls with a chuck into the hole 

beneath. | Arbutbnot. 

' To CHU'CKLE. v. . [/chaecken, Dutch. } 

To laugh vehemently, or convulfively. Prior. 

- To CHU'CKLE. v. . | trom chuck.) 

1. Co call as a hen. 

2. To cocker; te fondle. Drygen. 
CHU'ET. / Forced meat. Bacon. 
CHUFF. / A coarſe blunt clown. L' Efrange. 
CHU'FFLLY, ad.Suriily ; tomachyully. C/ari/. 
CHU'FFINESS./.[ trome+vfy. |Clownitſhaets.. 
CHU'FFY. a. | trom ch. | Blunt; furly, 
- CHUM. {| cham, Armorick. A chambertellow. 
. CHUMP. / Athick heavy piece of wood. Mex. 
CHURCH. F. [| cince, Sax. xvpraxd. | 

1. The collective body of chriſtians. Hyeter. 

2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one 

particular form of worſhip. 

3. The place which chriſtians conſecrate.to 

the worſhip of Gad. Hooker, 


ryden. 


Watts. _ 


CHY 


To CHURCH. v. a. To perform with any one 
the office of returning thanks in the church, 
atter any fignal deliverance, as childbirth. 

CHURCH-ALE. /. from chare# and ale.] A 
wake, or feaſt, commemoratory of the dedi- 
cation of the church. Carew. 

CHURCH-ATTIRE. / The habit in which 
men officiate at divine ſervice. Hooker. 

CHU'RCHMAN. V f church and man. | 
1. An ecclefiaftick ; a clergyman. Clarendow. 
2. An adherent to the church of Epgland. 

CHURCH-WARDENS. V Officers yearly 
choſen, to look to the church, churchyard, 
and ſuch things as belong to both. Cowell. 

CHU'RCHYARD. /. The ground adjoining 
the church, in which the dead are buried; a 


cemetery, Pope. 
CHURL. / [ceop!, Saxon. 23 
1. A ruſtick ; a countryman. Dryden. 
2. A rude, furly, ill-bred man. Sidney. 
3. A miſer ; a niggard. Shakſpeare. 


CHU'RLISH. a. [ trom ch. 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh; a » Shakſp. 
2. Seltiſh ; avaricious.  King- 
3. Unpliant; croffgrained; unmanageable z 
harſh ; not yielding. Mortimer. 
4. Vexatious ; obſtructive. Craſbaw. 


CHU'RLISHLY. ad. [from chur/ifb.JRudeiy; 


' brutally, Howel. 
CHURLULISHNESS. / [from ch#r/ifb.} Bru- 
tality ; ruggednels of manner. L'Eftrange. 
CHURME./. A confuſed ſound; a noiſe. Bac. 
CHURN. /. [| properly chern, from kern, Dur. 
ce hene, Sax. | The veſſel in which butter is, 
by agitation, coagulated. _ _ Gay. 
To CHURN. v. „. Kernen, Dutch. ] 
1. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a-violent 
motion. : Dryden. 
2. To make butter by agitating the milk., 
CHURRWORM. / [from cyppan, Sax. ] 
An inſet that turus about nimbly; called 
alto a fancricket. Skinner. 
CHYLA'CEOUS. a. [ from chyle. ] Belonging 
to chyle; conſiſting of chyle. Flexyer. 
CHYLE. / Nun The white juice formed 
in the ſtomach by digeſtion of the aliment. Ar. 
CHYLIFA'CTION. /. [from chy/e. ] The act 
or proceſs of making chyle in the body. Ars. 


 CHYLIFA'CTIVE. a. [chylus and facio, 


Lat. | Having the power of making chyle. 
CHYLOPOE'TICK. a. [xi and wie.! 
Having the power of forming chyle, Aroxth. 
CHY'ELOUS. , f from c6y/e. ] Conſuting of 
chyle ; partaking of chyle. Arbuthnot. 
HY'MICAL. ; 
8 „ [ebymiens, Latin.] 
1. Made by chymiſtry. b 
2. Relating to chymiſtry. Pope. 
CHY'MICALLY. ad. In a chymical manner. 
CHY'MIST./.fSeeCurmisTaRY Ja proſeſ- 
for of chymiſtry; a philoſopher by tire. Pope. 


 CHY'MISTRY, / ¶trom &, juice, or ayes 


ro melt. ] An art whereby ferdible bodies are 
ſo changed by means of fire, that their ſeveral 
powers and virtues are thereby diſcovered, 
with a view to philoſophy or medicine. 
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CIN CIR 


"CIBYRIOUS. a: Leis. Lat.] Relating to ' fragrant bark of: a low tree in the iſland of 
"food z; uſeful for tood ; edible. Ceylon. - Chambers. 

CPFBOL.”/. [cibeule, Fr.] A ſmall” fort of |' CINQUE. V [Er] Five. | ö 
onion. Mortimer. CINQUE-FOILL, /. [cingue fenille,, Fr.] A 

"CIFCATRICE, or Cicarxix./; [cicatrix, kind of five-leaved clover, 

Lat. . -CINQUE-PACE. / [cingue. pat, Fr.] A 
1. The ſcat remaining after a wound. Shak. Kind of grave dance. Sbakſpeare. 
2. A mark; an impreſſure. Shbakſpeare, ' CINQUE-PORTS. /. | cimgue-ports, Fr.] The 

CICATRTI'SANT. / ¶ from Pens An Cinque portsare Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Hait- 
* application*that induces a cicatrice. ings, Winchelſea, Rumney, and Hithe ; ſome 
CIGATRI'SIVE. a. [ from cicatrice.) Hav- of which, as the number exceeds five, muſt 
"ing the qualities proper to induce a cicatrice, have been added to the firſbinſtuution. Cowe//, 
*CICATRIZA'TION. / [from cicatrice.] | CINQUE-SPOTTED. a: Having tive ſpots. S. 
I. The act of healing the wound. Harvey, CI ON. /. | for, or ſcions French. ] 
2. The ſtate of being healed; or fkinned over. 1. A ſprout ; a ſhoot from a plant. . Howe, 
| | Sharp, 2. The ſhoot engrafted on à ſtocæk. Bacon. 
"To CI'CATRIZE. v. a. [from cicatrix.] To CI'PHER, I {ebifre,: Fr. eiſra, low Lat.] 

*pply ſuch" medicines to wounds, or ulcers, 1: An arithmetical character, by which ſome = 

"as 


y and ſkin'them over. Quincy, number is noted ; a figure. 
* CFCELY. / Fmyrrbii.} An herb. 2. An arichmetical mark, Which, ſtanding 
* CICHORA'CEOUS. . a. from cicherlum, Hor nothing itſelf, increaſes che value of the 
Lat.] Having the qualities of ſuccory. Tyr. other figure. South, 
"To CTCUVRATE. v. . [eicure, Lat.] To 3+ An intertexyure of letters. Pape. 
tame; to reclaim from wildneſs. © Brown. 4 A character in general. Raleig b. 
© CICURFTION: / The act of taming or re- 5. A ſecret or occult manner of writing, or 
celaimtug from wildneſs. Ray. the key to it. Donne. 
CID ER. / [ cidre, Fr. fdra; Ital. 7 CI. PHER. v. . [from che noun.] To 
1. Liquor made of the juiee of fruits preffed. practiſe arithmetick. Arbuthnot. 
2. The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- To CI'PHER.-v. a. To write in occult cha- 
"mented ' Philips, racers. Hayward. 


” CFDERIST" A maker of cider. Mortimer. To CYRCINATE. v. a. | circins, Latin. ] To 
* CIDERKIN: / ffrom cider. ] The liquor make a circle; to compaſs round. Bailey. 
made of the groſꝰ matter of apples; 'after the CIRCINA'TION. /. {circinatio, Lat.] An 


cider N out. Mortimer. orbicular motion; a turning round. Bai. 
"CI'LIARY. a, [ci/izm; Latin. ] Belouging to CV RCLE. V [circalut, Latin. ] 
ſzme eyelids. | Ray. 1. A line continued till it ends where it be- 
* CILICIOUS: 2. from cilicium, haircloth, gun, having all its parts equidiſtant from a 
Lat.] Made of hair. Brown. common centre. Locke. 
. CIME'LTARCEH. / ffrom xuenidgxn;] The 2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 
chief keeper of things of value belonging to a 3. A round body; an orb. Iſaiah. 
church. | 4. Compaſs ; encloſure. Sbak/peare. 
* CTMETER, /. [cimitarre, Spaniſh.} A fort 5. An aſſembly ſurrounding. the principal 
of fword, ſhort and recurvated. Dryden, perſon. Pope. 
- CI'NCTURE. /. [rin@ura, Latin.) 6: A company; an aſſembly. Addiſon, 
- © I. Something worn round the body. Pope. 7. Any ſeries ending as it begins, and perpe- 
2. An encloture. " Bacon. tually repeated. Dryden. 
J. A ring or liſt at the top and bottom of the 8. An inconcluſive form of argument, in 
* ſhaft of à column. Chambers, Which the foregoing propoſition is proved by 
CINDER. / | ceindre, French. ] the following, and the tollowing propoſition 
© I. A maſs ignited and quenched. - Muller. - inferred from the foregoing. Watts. 
© 2. A bot rost that has ceaſed to flame. Swift, 9. Circumlocution ; indirect form of words. 
"CINDER-WOMAN. 2 / A woman, whoſe | : _  Hletcher. 
"CINDEREWENCH?' F | trade is to rake in 7e CIRCLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
* heaps of aſhes, and gather einders. Arbutb. 1. To move round any thing. Bacon. 
CINERA'TION. / \ from\cinerer, Lat.] The 2. To encloſe ; to ſurtound. Prier. 
_ __reduQtion of any thing by fire to aſhes. 3: To Ciel in. To confine; to keep 
"CINERI'TIOUS. 2. frinericizs, Lat.] -Hav- together. Digby. 
ing the form or ſtate of aſhes. -Cheyne. To CIRCLE. v. . To move circularly; to end 
CI'NEROULEN F. 4. Full of aſhes. where it begins. Pope. 
© CUNGLE. / \ from-cimgutum, Latin. ]- A *CVRCLED. 4. Having the form of a circle; 
Be - Lo Horſe. a round. Shakſpeare. 
FCUNNABAR. / [cirmabaris, Latin. ] Cinna- 'CI'RCLET. / [ fromeirele.} A circle; an 
Var is native or factitious; the faQtinous cin- orb properly a little circle. Pope. 


nabar is called vermilion. + #hedward.. OI'RCLING. pert. a. Circular; round- M. 
- CYNNABAR of Antimony, is made of mer- OIRCULT. V | cirewit, Fr. cireuitus. Lat.] 
curry, fulphur, and erude anttmony. 1. The at ot moving reund any thing. 

CINNAMMON / | cinnamomwn, Latin. ] The Watts. 


CIR 


2. The ſpace encloſed in a circle. Milton. 
3. Space, or extent; meaſured by travelling 
round. Hooker. 
4. A ring; a diadem. Shakſpeare. 

5. The viſitations of the judges for holding 
aſſizes. Davies. 
To CIRCUIT. v. . To move circularly. 
CIRCUITE'ER. / [from circuit. ] One that 
travels a circuit. P 
CIRCUTI'TION, /. [circuitis, Latin. ] 
1. The act of going round any thing. 
2. Compaſs; maze of argument. Hooker. 
CI'RCULAR. a. [ cirexlaris, Latin.] 
1. Round, like a circle ; circumſcribed b 
circle. Addi 
2. Succeſſive in order; always returning. 
3. Vulgar; mean ; circumforaneous. Denis. 
4. Ending in itſelf. Baker. 
5. CixcuLar Letter. A letter directed to 
leveral perſons, who have the ſame intereſt 
in ſome common affair. 
6. CixcvuLlan Lines. Such ſtraight lines 


1} ON. 


as are divided from the diviſions. made in the 


arch of a circle. 
7. CixcvLar Sailing, is that performed 
on the arch of a great circle. 
CIRCULA'RITY. /. from circular. ] A cir- 
cular form. Brown. 
CI'RCULARLY. ad. [| from n 
1. In form of a circle. urnet. 
2. With a circular motion. Dryden. 
To CIRCULATE. v. x. | from circum.) 
1. To move in a circle. Denbam. 
2. To be diſperſed. Addiſon. 
Te: CI RCULATE. v. 4. To put about. Swift. 
CIRCULA'TION. / [ from circu/ate. 
1. Motion i in a circle. Burnet. 
2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is always 
obſerved, and things always return to the ſame 
| Rate, Swift. 
3- A reciprocal interchange of meaning. Ho. 
CI'RCULATORY. V [from circulate.) A 
chymical veſſel, wherein that which riſes trom 
the veſlel on the fire, is collected and cooled 
in another tixed upon it, and falls down again. 
CIRCUMA'MBIENCY. /{. [ from circumam- 
bient.] The act of encompaſſing. Brown. 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT, a. | circum and ae, 
Lat.] Surrounding ; encompaſſing. Fil/kins. 
To CIRCUMA'MBULATE. v. . 2 
and ambulc, Lat.] To walk round a 
To CIRCUMCT'SE. v. a. [circumcido, Lat.} 
To cut the prepuce, according to the law 
iven to the ſews. Lute. 
CIRCUMCI'SION. / from circumciſe.] The 
rite ar act of cutting off the foreſkin. Milton. 
J. CIRCUMDU CT. v. a. | circumduce, Lat.] 
To contravene; to nullity. Ayliffe.. 
CLRCUMDU'CTION. / [from circumdu#t.] 
t. Nullification ; cancellation. 1 
2. A leading about. ter 
CIRCU'MFERENCE./. [cireumferentia, L. 
1. The periphery ; the line including and 
ſurrounding any thiag. Newton . 
2. The ſpace encloſed in a circle. Milton. 
3. The external part of an orbicular body. 


* 


„ Cl Ware racer [ circamand fufilis, Lat.] 


CIR 


4. An orb; a circle. Milton. 
To CIRCU'MFERENCE. v. a. To include 


r 
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in a circular ſpace. Brown. 
CIRCUMFERE'NTOR Rf {fromcircumfers.] 
An inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, for mea- 
ſuring angles. Chambers. 


CI' RCUMFLEX. / [cireumflexus, Lat.] An 
acceut uſed to regulate the pronugciation of 
ſyllables, including or participating he acute 
and grave. a 

CIRCUMFLUENCE/ Ten ee 
An encloſure of waters. : 

CIRCU'MFLUENT. a, [circumfluent, Lat} 
Flowing round any thing. ope. 

"  CIRCU'MFLUQUS. a. [ circumfluus, Latin.) 
Environing with waters. Pape. 

CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS, a. [circumfora- 

went, Lat. Wade ws from houſe to houſe. 

** 8 IL RCUMFU'SE. v. a, [cirewmfuſus, Lat.] 

our round; to ſpread every way. Bacen. 
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That ma ured round any thing. Pope. 
CIRCUM v 's ON. / The att of ſpreading. . 
round; the ſtate of being poured round. 
To CIRCU'MG YRATE, v. 4, {circum and 
rus, Lat. ] To roll round. Ray 
CIRCUMGY RA'TION. /. 2 

rate.] The act of running round. Cbeync. 
CIKRCUMIACENT. . [ circumpecens, L; 
Lying round any thing. 
CIRCUMTITION. / Ccircamitum, Lat.] The. 
act of going round. 
CIRCUMLIGA'TION./. [circumlige, Lat. 1 
1. The act of binding round. 
2. The bond with which any thing is en- 
compaſſed. 
CIRCUMLOCU'TION [{cireumlecutio,L. ] 
1. A circuit or compals of words; peri- 
phraſis, Swift. 
4 The uſe of indirect expreſſions. L'Efran.. 
CIRKCUMMU'RED. a. fabein and r. ] 
Walled round. 8 
CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE. 2. That may be 
ſailed round. Ray. 
To CIRCUMNA'VIGATE. v. 4. [circum 


and zavigo. | To fail round. 
CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION. Y The a@ of 
ſailing round. Arbuthnot., 


CIRC MNAVIGA'TOR, J. One that ſails 
round 
CIRCUMP u CA'TION [[circumplica, Lat]” 
1. The act of enwrapping on every ſide. 
2. The ſtate of being enwrapped. 4 
CIRCUMPO'LAR. a. [from circum and 
o/ar.] Round the pole. 
CIRCUMPOSI'TION. 7. [from circum and 
Poſition. ) The act of placing any thing cirs , 
cularly. Evelyn, 
CIRCUMRA'SION.F. [cirexmraſio, Latin. ] 
The act of ſhaving or paring round. 
CIRCUMROTA'TION. {| circum and Ry 
Lat.] The act of whirling round like a wheel. 
To CIKCUMSCRI'BE. v. a. [circum and 
ſeribo, Latin. ' 
1. To encloſe in certain lines or boundaries. 
2. To vonnny to limit; to confine. Soutdern. 


CIR 
CT ras RTPTION. / [cireumferiptic, 


1. Determination of 
nitude. . 
2. Limitation; boundary. Shakſpeare. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE. from cirewm- 
9 Enclofing the ſuperficies. Grew. 
IRCUMSPE'CT. . {cireumſpetum, Lat.] 
_ © Cautious; watchful on all fides. Boyle. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTION,/. [from cirexm/pe#.] 
\ Watchtuineſs on every fide ; caution ; gene- 
ral attention. Clarendon. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTFVE. a. [ec , 
Lat.] Attentive; vigilant z cautious. Pope. 
CIR MSPE'CTIVE LY. ad. from cir- 
 _exmſpetive.] Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. 
Cl Ya ec TTA beteten p- 
Wachfully: vigilantly. Ray. 
CIRCUMSPE'ETNESS. /. [from ciream- 
led Caution ; vigilance. Wotton. 
CPFRCUMSTANCE. {{eircumfantia, Lat.] 
1. Something appendant or relative to - 6. 
N , outh. 
2. Accident; fomething adventitious. Davies. 
3. Incident; event. Clarendon. 
4- Condition; ſtate of affairs. Bentley. 
To CI'RCUMS'FANCE. v. . Taplace in par- 
ticular ſituation, or relation to the 22 
CIRCOUMSTANT. «. [ cireumflans, Lat.] 
Surrounding z. environing. Dig6y. 
ElRCUMSTA'N T1AL. a. [ crirexmflantialis, 
low Latin. | ; 
I. Accidental ; not eſſential. 
2. Incidental; caſyal. Donne. 
. Full of ſmall events; particular, Prior, 
CIRCUMSTANTIFA'LITY. / [from cir- 
camſtantial.\The appendage of circumftances: 
CIRKCUMSTANTIALLY. ad. 
1. According to circumſtance ; not eſſential- 
ly ; accidentally. Glanville. 
. +. 2. Minutely; exactly. Broome. 
To CIRCUMSTA/NTIATE.-v. a. [from cir- 
cumftance.} DS 
1. Io place in partieular circumſtances. Bra, 
© 2. To place in a particular condition. Swift. 
To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. oirexmvallc, 
Lat.] To encloſe round with trenches or for- 
tiications. 
CIRCUMVALLA'TION. /. [from circum- 
_ , wallate.] To x 
1. The art or act of caſting up fortifications 
round a place. Watts. 
2. The fortification er trench thrown up 
- youiſd a place beſieged, Howe!. 
CIRCUMVE'CTION,/\cirexmvettio, Lat.] 
1. Thr act of carrying round. 
2. The ſtate of being carried round. 
To CIRCUMVE'NT. v.a.[circamwerin, Lat.] 
To deceive; to cheat; to delude. Knolle: 
CEIRCUMVE'NTION. /. [from eircumvent.] 
1. Fraud; impoſture; cheat. Collier. 
2. Prevention; preoccupation. Shakſpeare. 
ToCIRCUMVE'ST: v. a. [circumveſtio, Lat.] 
To cover round with a garment. IWatton. 
-- CIRCUMVOLA”TION. /[ciroumvole, Lat.] 
The act of flying round, 


particular ſorm * 
| 5 


South. 


CIT 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE. v. 4. [ circumwvol un, 

Latin. ] To roll round. © Glanville, 

gon any ION, / [cirexmvolutus, 
tin. | 07% #3 

1. The aQt of rolling round. | 
2. The ſtate of being rolled round. Arbuth, 
3- The thing rolled round another. Wilkins. 

CEFRCUS. ?} / (cireus, Lats] An open ſpace 
CIRQUE. or area for ſports. Sidney. Pope. 
CIST. T \ cifa, Lat] A caſe; a tegument. 
CI'STED. a. | from c.] Facloſel in a ciſt. 
CI'STERN. / [eiferna, Latin. ] 

x. A receptacle of water for domeſtic k uſes. 

2. A reſervoir; an encloſed fountain. 

3- Any receptacle for water. Shakſpeare. 
CI NUL. f. Pt. Rockroſee. 

CIT. /. [contrafted from citizen.) An inha- 
bitant of a city; a pert low towuſman. 

CI'TADE L. [ere lle, French. ] Afortreſs; 
- a caſtle in a city. Dryden. 

CI'TAL. / [from cite.] | 

1. Reproof; impeachment. Shat/peare. 

2. Summons; citation; call into court. 

3- Quotation; citation. | 
CITA*TION. /. [ eitatio, Latin. ] | 
1. The calling a perſon before a judge. 2 
2. Quotation the adduction of any paſſage 

from. another author. p 

3. The paſſage or words quoted, art:. 

4. Enumeration ; mention. Harvey. 
CI'TATORY. a.-{[from to cite.] Having the 

power or form of citation. Aylife. 
To CITE. v. a. cite, Latin. ] 

1. To ſummon to anſwer ia a court. 

2. Fo enjoin ; to call upon another authori- 
tatively ; to direct; io jummon. Prior. 

3. To quote. Hooker. 

CI'TER. / [from cite. 

x. One who-cites into a court. 

2. One who quotes; a quoter. Atterbary. 
CITE'SS. / [from cit.] A city woman. Drys. 
C1'THERN, /. {cithara, Latin. ] A kind of 

* harp. : Mac, 

CI'TIZEN. / [citeyen, French. ] 

- 1. A freeman of a city. 4 15a 4 
2. A towaſman ; a man of trade. Svakſp. 
3. An inhabitanc. Dryden. 

CITIZEN. 4. Having the qualities of a citi- 
ren. Shakſpeare. 
CI'TRINE. a. [citrinus, Latin.) Lemon co- 
loured ; of a dark yellow. Fleyer, 
CI'FTRINE. / [from citrinas, Lat.] Aſpecies 
of cryſtal of an extremely pure, cle n, and fine 
texture, pac free from blemiſhes. Hil. 
CI'TRON-TREE. / [from citrus, Latin. I 
One ſort, with a painted fruit, is in great 
eſteem. Miller Addiſon. 
CI TRON-WATER. J Aqua vitæ, diſtilled 
with the rind of citrons. Pope. 
CI'TRUL. /. Pumpion. 
CI'TY. / [ cite, French. 
1. A large collection 


Auts. 


houſes and inbabit- 


Temple 

2: [In the Engliſh. law.] A town hy — 
that hath a biſhop. owell. 
3- The inhaditaats of acertain city Sp. 


CLA 


CI'TY. «. ing to the city. Shakſpeare. 
.CI'VET, / 2 Fr.] eB nas from the 
- Civet cat. The civet, or civet cat, is a little 
animal not unlike our cat ; and the perfume 
is farmed like a kind of greaſe, in a bag un- 
der its tail. Bacor. 
CI'VICK. a. [civicus, Lat.] Relating to civil 
honours ; not military. Pope. 
CI'VIL. . {civilis, Latin. ] a 
1. Relating to the community; political; re- 
. lating to the city or government. Hooker. 
2. Not in anarchy ; not wild. Reſcommon. 
3. Not foreign ; inteſtine. ' - Bacon. 
4 Not eccleſiaſtical; as, the eccleſiaſtical 
courts are controlled by the civil. 
5. Not natural; as, a perſon baniſhed is ſaid 
to ſuffer civi/, though not natural, death. 
6. Not military; as, the civi/ magiſtrate's 
authority is obſtructed by war. 
7. Not criminal; as, this is a civi/ proceſs, 
not a criminal proſecution. 


$. Civilized ; not barbarous. Spenſer. 
9. Complaifant; gentle; well bred. Dryden. 
io. Grave; ſober. Iten. 


11. Relating to the ancient couſular or impe- 
rial government. Shak/peare. 
CIVI LIAN. {| civilis, Lat.] One that profeſſes 
the knowledge of the old Roman law. Bacon, 
CIVILITV. / { from civil. ] 
1. Freedom from barbarity. Davies. 
2. Politeneſs; complaiſance ; ce of 
behaviour. Clarendon. 
3. Rule of de 
To CI'VILIZE. v. a. from civil. ] To re- 
. claim from ſavageneſs and brutality. Muller. 
CI'VILIZER. /. | from civi/ize.] He that re- 
claims others fram a wild and ſavage life. 
CI'VILLY. ad. | trom civil.] 
1. In a manner relating to government. 
2. Not criminally. Avylife. 
3. Politely.; complaiſantly ; geatly ; with- 
out - rn; Colli 
4. Without or gaud 
.CIZE. / Cirem . Lan The quantity 
of any thing, with regard to its exterual form : 
. often written fe. Grew. 
CLACK. , {4/atchen, German, to rattle. ] 
1. Any thing that makes a laſting and im- 
nate noiſe : generally uſed in contempt 
or the tongue. Prier. 
2. The CLack of a Mill. A bell that rings 
when more corn is required to be put in; or, 
that which ſtrikes the hopper and promotes 
. the running of the corn. Betterton. 
.7o CLACK. v.. | irom the noun. ] 
i. To make a chinking noiſe. 
2. To let the tongue run. 
CLAD. =_ 
Yo CLAIM. v. a. ¶ frome/auter, Fr.] Todemand 
of right; to require autharttatively. Locke. 


' CLAIM. / [from the verb. 
1. A demand of any thing, as due. 


2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in the 
hands of bar Locke. 


3-[1n law.] A demand of any thing that is 
um th ar | 


of znqther. Cawel.. 


z practice of politeneſs, 


r. 
colours. Bacar. 


prer. Clothed; inveſted. Swift. - 


ELA 


CLATMABLE. a [from claim.] That may 
be demanded as. due. | 

CLAIMANT. /. [from c/aim.} He that de- 
mands any thing, as unjuſtly detained by an- 


CLA'IMER. /. [from c/aim.] He that makes 
a demand, | | 
To CLA'MBER. v. =. To climb with diffi- 
culty. | Shakſpeare. Ray. 
To CLAMM. v. . [clamian, Saxon.}.,To 
clog with any glutinous matter. L Zffrange. 
CLA'MMINESS. / Itrom elammy.] Viſco- 
fity ; viſcidity; tenacity. Meoxon. 
CLA'MMY. 2. { from clamm ] Viſcous; glu- 
tinous ; tenacious; ropy. en. 
CLA'MOROUS. 4. Ftrom clamour. } Voci- 
ferous; noiſy ; turbulent; loud. Swift. 
CLA'MOUR.F. [clamor, Lat.] Outery ; noile : 
exclamation ; vociferation. King Charies. 
To CLA'MOUR. v. . To make outcries; to 
exclaim; to vociferate,  JShakſpeare.. 
CLAMP, / [ clamp, French. ] 
1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an 
addition of ſtrength, 
2. A quantity of bricks, Mortimer. 
To CLAMP. v. 4. [from the noun. ] Ends of 
tables are commonly c/amped. Moxon. 


CLAN. / [Haan, in the Hi figaifies 
children, | | 
r.A family ; A race, Milton. 
2. A body or ſect of perſons. Swift. 


CLA'NCULAR. a.[ clancularius, Lat.] Clan- 
deſtine; ſecret; private. Decay of Picty. 
CLANDE'STINE. a. I clandeftinus, Lat.] Se- 
cret; hidden; private. Alac tore. 
CLANDE'STINELY. ad. ¶ from clandeſtine, ] 
Secretly ; privately. Swift. 
CLANG. / {c/angor, Latin. ] A ſharp, ſhrill 
noiſe, Meltem. 
To CLANG. v. n. ſclaxge, Lat.] To clatter ; 
to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. Prior. 
CLA'NGOUR. , [c/angor, Latin. } A loud 
thrill ſound. Dryden. 
CLA'NGOUS. 4. { from clang.] Making 3 
clang. | 5” Brown. 
CLANK. / [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, 
ſharp noiſe. Spedtator. 
To CLAP. v. 4. [clappan, Saxon.] 
1. To ſtrike together with a quick motion. Feb, 
2. To add one thing to another. Taylor. 
3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty mo- 
tion, or unexpectedly. Priar. 
4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping. the 
hands; to applaud. | den. 
5. To infe& with a venereal poiſon, #ijeman. 
5. ToC av up. Tocomplets luddenly Ligue. 
To CLAP. V. A. 8 
1. Ts move nimbly with a noiſe. Dryden. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſknefs. upon 
any thing. bakſpeare. 
3. To ftrike the hands in applauſe. 
CLAP. / ffram the verb, | 
1.4 — ——_— — u.. 
2. A len or unex | or motion, 
3. An exploſion of thunder, A 
Auen. 


4 


GLA 
F. A venereal infection. 1 
6. The nether part of the beak of a haw 
 CLA'PPER. V [from cap. x 
1. One who claps with his hands. 
2. The tongue of a bell. Addiſon. 
To CLAPPERCLA'W. v. a. [from clap and 
elaw.] To tongue beat; to ſcold. 
_ CLA'RENCEUX, or CLaxzxcizux. J 
The fecond king at arms: fo named from 
the duchy of Clarence. 
CLARE-OBSCURE. /. [ from clarut, bright, 
and e6/cxris, Lat.] Light and ſhade in paint- 
ing. N | Pope. 
CLA'RET. /. [olairet, Fr.] French wine, of a 
clear pale red colour. Boyle. 
CLA'RICHORD. rom clarns and chords, 
Latin.] A muſical inſtrument in form of a 
ſpinet, but more ancient. Chambert. 
CLARIFICA'TION. /. [from c/arify.] The 
* a@of making any thing clear from impuri- 
„„ 95 Bacon. 
To CLA'RIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French. ] - 


1. To purify or clear any liquor, Bacon. 

2, To brighten ; to illuminate. South. 

CLA'*RION. /. [c/arin, Span.] A trumpet. Pope. 

CLA'RITY. / [c/arte, French.} Brightneſs ; 

| ſplendour. ' Raleigh. 

CLA'RY. / An herb. Bacon. 
To CLASH. v. x. [Matſen, Dutch. | 

1. To make a noife by mutual colliſion. Denb. 


2. To act with te power, or contr 
direction. Tan pow! Coons. 
3. To contradict; to A fator. 

To CLASH. w.a. To . thing againſt 
another, ſo as to produce a noiſe. Dryden. 

CLASH. { | a 
1. A noiſy colliſion of two bodies. Denham. 

2. Oppoſition ; contradiction. Atterbury. 
clas , eleſpe, Dutch. ] 


2. An embrace. Shakfpeare. 
To CLASP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut with a claſp. coker. 
2. To catch and hold by twining. Milton. 
3. To encloſe between the hands. Bacon. 
4. To embrace. | 
$. To encloſe. Shakſpeare. 
CLA'SPER. V [from claſp.] The tendril or 
thread of a creeping plant. ty 
CLA'SPKNIFE. / A knife which folds into 
the handle. 
CLASS. 7 [ from , 1 
1. A rank or order o ons. Dryden. 
— the ſame leſ- 


2. A number of boys 
fon at the ſchool. Watts. 
3. A ſet of beings or things. Addiſon. 
To CLASS. v. a. To range aceording to fome 
ſtated method of diſtribution. 
CLASSICAL, or C IAS cre [claffices, Lat.] 
1. Relating to antique authors. Felton. 
'2.'Ofthe firſt order or rank. Arbuthnor. 
CLA'SSICK. /. An author of the firit rank: 
CLASSIS. Latin.) Order; ſort; body. 
9 v. v. ¶ clax hunʒe, a rattle, 
1 Ts make a noiſe by knocking two ſono. 


1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe. Addi. 
.CLA'WBACK. 


Smith. .- 


Ray. | 
CLAV-PTr. / A pit where clay is dug. 


Arbuthmnot. 


CLE 


rous bodies frequently together. Dyyden, 

2. To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck together. 
3. To talk faſt and idly.. Decay of Piety. 

To CLA'TTER. v. 4. 

1. To ſtrike any thing fo as to make it ſound 
and rattle. Milton. 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. 

CLA”TCTER. / | from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noiſe made by the frequent col- 
lifion of ſonorous bodies. - Swift. 
2. Any tumultuous and tonfuſed noiſe. 1 05 

CLA'VATED. a: [ elawvatus,” Lat.] Knobbed ; 
ſet with knobs. | - Woodward. 

CLA'UDENT, a. { c/audens, Lat.] Shutting ; 
encloſing ; confining. © | 

To CLA'UDICATE. v. x. {claxdico, Latin. 
To halt; tolimp. - 

CLAUDICA'TION. . The habit of halting. 

CLAVE. The preterit of c/eave. 

CLA'YELLATED. a. C clave/latus, low Lat. | 
Made with burnt tartar. A chymical-term. 

CLA'VER. / fclazxp, Saxon.] Clover. 

CLA'VICLE. / [clavicula, Latin. 
collar bone, | * Wiſeman. 

CLAUSE, /. [c/auſula, Latin.] | 
1. A ſentence; a fingle part of a diſcourſe ; 
a ſubdiviſion of a larger ſentence. FHooker. 
2. An article, or particular ſtipulation. 

CLA'USTRAL. a. from clauſtrum, — 

Ayli fr. 


Relating to a cloiſter. 
CLA'USURE. /. [c/auſura, Latin.] Contine- 
ment. 6 Geddes. 


CLAW. / fclapan, Saxon. ] 
1. The foot of a beaſt or bird, armed with 
ſharp nails. Spenſer. Garth. 
2. A hand, in con , 

To CLAW. v. a. [elapan, Saxon. ] 

1. To tear with nails or claws. Shakſpeare. 
2. To tear or ſcratch in general. Hadibras. 
3. To ſcratch or tickle, Shatſpeare. 
4 To CLA 7. To ſcold. , L*Eftrange. 

A flatterer ; a wheedler. 

CLA'WED. a. [from c/aw.] Furniſhed or 
armed with claws. Grew. 

CLAY. / ſclai, Welſh.] Unctuous and tena- 

cious carth. Watts. 

To CLAY. v. 4. To cover with clay. , 

CLAY-COLD. 4. Cold as the unanimated 
earth. der a Roc. 

CLA'YEY. 2. Confiitiug of clay. Derbamw. 

CLA'YISH. . Partaking of the nature of 
ways | + 5: |; Harvey, - 

CLA'YMARL. / Fclay and ma.] Awhitiſh, 


ſmooth, chalky clay. Mortimer. 
CLEAN. a, | clzepe, Saxon. ] 
1. Free from dirt or filth.  - Spenſer. 
2. Chaſte; innocent; guiltleſs. . | 
3. Elegant; neat; not unwieldy. Waller. 
4- Not leprous. | Leviticus. 
CLEAN. ad. ** 2 
1. Quite; perfectly; fully. er. 
2. Wicks! miſcarriage. ' Henley. 


To CLEAN. v. a. To free from dirt or filth. 
CLEANLILY, ad. In a cleanly manner. 
CLEANLINESS. / [from cleanly. } . -- 


CLE 
2. Freedom from dirt or filth. 
. 2. Neatneſs of dreſs; purity. 
CLEANLY. . {from clean.] 
1. Free from dirtineſs ; pure in the perſon. 
2. That makes cleanlineſs. Prior. 
3. Pure; immaculate. Glanville. 
4 Nice; artful. | L' Eftrange. 
CLE'AN LY ad{omeracs. El ntly ; neatly. 
CLE'ANNESS. / [from c can] 
_ 1, Neatneſs ; freedom from filth. 
2. Eaſy exaftneſs ; juſtneſs; natural, unla- 
boured correQneſs. Dryden. 
, Purity ; innocence. Pope. 
7e CLEANSE. v. 4. [clzajian, bows. 3 
1. To free from filth or dirt. rior. 
2. To purify from guilt. Dryden. 
3. To tree from noxious humours. Arbuth, 


Addiſon. 
Sidney. 


4 To free from leproſy. Mark. 
o To ſcour. Addiſon. 
CLE'ANSER. / [clanyene, Saxon. ] That 


. Which has the quality of evacuating any foul 
humours ; a detergent. Arbuthnet. 
CLEAR. a. [clair, French; clarus, Latin. ] 
1. Bright; tranſpicueus ; pellucid ; tranſpa- 
rent z luminous. Denham. 
2. Free from clouds ; ſerene. Milton. 
3. Without mixture 3 pure z unmingled. _ 
4 Perſpicuous 3 not ambiguous. __ Tem 1. 
, Iadiſputable.; evident; undeniable. MIt. 
= Apparent; manifeſt ; not hid. F#looker. 
7. Quick to underſtand; acute. Milton. 
8. Unſpotted,; guiltleſs ; irreproachable. Pope. 
9. Unprepoſleſled ; impartial. Sidney. 
10. Free from diſtreſs or proſecution, Gay. 
11. Free from deduQtions or incumbrances. 
12. Vacant; unobſtructed. Shakſpeare. 
13. Unentangled ; at a ſafe diſtance from 
auy danger or enemy. Shakſpeare. 
14. Canorous; ſounding diſtinctly. Addi/or. 
15. Free; guiltleſs.. / 1 Dryden. 
CLEAR, ad. | 
1. Plainly; not obſcurely. Milton. 
2. Clean ; quite ; completely. L'Eftrange. 
CLEAR. V A term uſed by builders for t 
inſide of a houſe. 


Te CLEAR. . 4. 
1. To make bright; to brighten. Dryden. 
>. To free from obſcurity. ole. 
3. To purge from the impulation of guilt ; 
to juſtify ; to vindicate. e 
4 To cleanſe. Sha ow: 
. To remove any encumbrance. diſon. 


_ 6. To free from any thing offenſive. Locke. 
7. Te clarify; as, to clear liquors. 
$. To gain without deduction. Addiſon. 
. To C LEAR a ſhip, at the cuſtomhouſe, is 
to obtain the liberty of ſailing, or of ſelling 
a cargo, by ſatisfying the cuſtoms. 
Je CLEAR. v. . | 
t. To grow bright; to recover tranſparency. 
2. To be diſengaged from encumbrances, 
diſtreſs, or entanglements. Bacon. 
CLE'ARANCE. / A certificate that a ſhip 
has been cleared at the cuſtomhouſe. 
CLE'ARER. / Brightener ; purifier ; enlight · 
ener. Jiſpn, 


CLE. 


CLEARLY. ad. Chen #lear.} ! 


* 
= 


1. Brightly ; luminouſl yy. ooker. 


2. Plainly; evidently;,  , * .  Rogerte 
3- With diſcernment ; acutely. Ben Fonſor. 
4. Without entanglement. ., Bacon. 

- Without by-ends; honeſtly, Tillotſon. 
» Without deduction or coſt. 
7. Without reſerve ; without ſubterfuge. Da 

CLE'ARNESS. / | from cicar. 

n Tranſparency; brightneſs.  . Bacon. 
2. Splendour ; luſtre. , Sidney+ 
3- Diſtinctneſs ; perſpicuity. . Addiſon. 
4. Sincerity ; honeſty. Sacon: 
$: Freedom from imputation of ill. Shakſp. 

CLEARSI'GHTED. 4. [clcar and fight.} 
Diſcerning ; judicious, 57k, Sg 

To CLE'ARSTARCH. v. 4. [clear and 

arch.) To ſtiffen with ftarch. Addiſon, 
o CLEAVE. v. x. prgt. clave. [ cleopan, Sax, ] 
1. To adhere ; to ſtick ; to hold to. Fob- 

2. To unite aptly z to fit. Sbalſpeare. 

. To unite in concord. Hooker, Knoles. 
4. To be coucomitant. Hoster. 

To CLEAVE. v. a. pret. clave, clave, or cleft ; 
part. paſſ. cla ven or cleft. [ cleopan, Sax. } | 

1. Tadivide with violence; to ſplit. Milton. 
2. To divide; to part naturally. Deuter. 

To CLEAVE. v. . 5 | 

1. To part aſunder. Pope. 
2. To ſuffer diviſion. Newton. 

CLE'AVER: V [from cleave.] A butcher's 
inſtrument to cut animals into joints. Arbuth. 

CLEES. V The two parts of the foot of beaſts 
which are cloven-footed. | 

CLEF. / [from c/ef, key, Fr.] A mark at the 

beginning of the lines of a ſong, which ſhows 
the tone or key in which the piece is to begin. 

CLEFT. part. pa. [from cleave.] Divided ; 
22 aſunder. Milton. 

CLEFT. / [from cleave.] A ſpace made by 
the ſeparation of parts; a crack. ood. 

To CLE'FTGRAFT, v. 4. [ cleft and graft.] 
To engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a tree, 
and inſerting a branch. Mortimer. 

CLE'MENCY./. [clemence, Fr. clementia, Lat.] 

1. Mercy; remiſſion of ſeverity. Addiſon. 
2. Mildneſs; ſoftneſs. Dryden. 

CLEMENT. 2. [ clemens, Latin. ] Mild ; 
gentle; merciful; kind. Shakſpeare. 

To CLEPE. v. a. [clypian, Sax. ] To call. $5. 

CLE RGV. / [clerge, Fr. clerus, Lat. xangic.] 

The body of men ſet apart by due ordina- 
tion for the ſervice of God. Shak/feare. 

CLE'RGYMAN. / A man in holy orders 
not a laick. Swift. 

CLE'RICAL. 2. [#lericxs, Latin. } Relating 


to the clergy. con. 
CLERK. / Taenee, Saxon] 4 
I. A clergyman, lige. 
2. A ſchalar; a man of letters. South. 
3. A. man employed under another as, a 
writer. Shakſpeare, 


4- A petty writer in publick offices ; an offi- 
cer of various kinds. Arbutbrot. 
5. The layman who reads the teſponſes to the 


congregation in the church, to direct the reſts 
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1. Scholarſhip, 


CLI 
CLE'RKSHIP: y \ from clerk] 


2. The office of a clerk of any kind. Su. 
CLEVE; Cure, Cr. Ac the deginninꝑ or 
end of the proper name of a place, denotes it 
ede firuated on the fide of a rock or hill, 
CLEVER. -. 
r. Dexterous ; ſkilful, Addiſon. 
2. Juſt; fit; j commodious. Pope. 
3. Well-ſhaped ; handfome. Arbuthwot. 
CLEVERLY. ad. [frome/ever.] Dexterouſly ; 
- fitiy ; handſo k Hudibras. 
CLE'VERNESS. / [from clever. ] Dexterity ; 
Kill; accompliſhment. _ am 
CLEW./.-[ clype; Saxon. * BT 
1. Thread wound upon a m. Re on. 
2. A guide; a direction. Smith. 
TY CLEW. 2. „ To clew the Sails, is to raiſe 
them, in order to be furled. © | 
75 CLICK: v. . [elicten, Dutch. ] To make 
8 » fmall, ſucceſſive noiſe. Gay. 
CLIFCKER. / The fervant of a ſaleſman, 
who ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers. 
CLI'CKET. / The knocker of a' door, 


CLIENT. / Celle, Latin] 
t. One who applies to an 0 4 2 
and defence. unn aylor. 
2. A dependant. Ben Jonſon. 
CLUVENTED. participie! 4. Supplied with 
clients, Carew. 


condition or office of a client. Ben Junſon. 
CLFENTSHIP. / [from client.] The condi- 
tion of a client. 
CLIFF. / fear, Lat. clip, Sax.) A ftcep 
rock; a rock broken and craggy. Bacon. 
CLIFT. / The ſame with CLIT YT. Spenſer. 
CLIMA'CTER. T [g.] A certain 
progreſſion of years, ſuppoſed to end in a cri- 
tical and dangerous time. Brown. 
LIMACTE'RICAL. ? 2. {from climaBFey. ] 
LIMACYE*RICK. | Containing a certain 
number of years, at the end of which ſome 
great change is ſuppoſed to befall the body. 


CLIENTE'LE. s [clientela, or For 


CLYMATE. V UNA. 


1. A ſpace upon the luke of the earth, 
meaſured from the equator to the polar circles; 
in each of which ſpaces the longeſt day is half 
an hour longer than in thatnearerto the equa- 
tor. From the polar circles to the poles, cli- 
mates are meaſured by the increaſe of a month. 
2. A region, or tract of land, differing from 
another by the temperature of the air, 


To ELUMATE. . ». To inhabit. Shakſpeare. 


ELYMATURE, F. Climate. Shakſpeare. 


CLUMANX. / [zXuaf.] Gradation ; aſcent: 
a figure in rhetorick, by which the ſentence 
riſes gradually. Dryden. 


To CLIMB. v. . pret, c/oms or climbed; part. 
elomb or climbed. | c\1man, Sax. ] To aſcend 
up any place ; to mount by means of ſome 
hold or footing. Samuel. 
To CLIMB. v. a. To afcend ; to mount. Pricr, 
ELFMBER. / { from climb. ] 
1. One that mounts or ſcales any place; a 


mounter; a riler. Carew 


Dryden. 


o; 
2. A plant that ereeps upon other — 4 


timer, 
87 The name of a particular herb. Miller. 
CLIME. / [from c/imate.] Climate; region; 
tract of earth. flton, A ary. 
To CLINCH. v. a. [ clynrga, Saton.] 
1. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent 
over it. Dr . 
2. To contract or double the fingers. 7 
3. Tobend the point of a neil on the other fide. 
4. To confirm; to fix : as, to c/inch an argu- 
ment. 
CLINCH. / [from che verb. ] A pun; an 
ambiguity. e. Dryden. 
CLYNCHER. F. [from e/inch.} A cramp ; 
a holdfaſt. of | Pope. 
To CLING. v. ». preter. 1 ; pafticip. 
I have clung. [ k/ynger, Danith. 
1. To hang upon by twining round. Swift, 
2. To adhere,'as followers or friends. B. For. 
3. To dry up; to conſume. Shatſpeare. 
CLI'NGY. a.| from cling.] Clingiagi adheſive 
CLINICAL. } . [, to he down. That 
CLI'NICK. keeps the bed with infirmity. 
A clinical lecture is a diſcourſe upon a diſ. 
' eafe, made by the bed of the patient. 
To CLINK. v. x. To utter a ſmall, * in- 
tetrupted noiſe. 4 rior, 
CLINK. / A ſharp ſucceffive noiſe. Shak/p. 
CLPNQUANT. a. | French. ] Preſſed in em- 
- broidery, in ſpangles. Shakſpeare, 
Yo CLIP. v. 4. [chppan, Saxon. ] 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms round; 
to enfold in the arms. Sidney. 
2. To cut with ſheers. Sucking. Bentley. 
3. It is particularly uſed of theſe who dimi- 
' Niſh coin, by paring the edges. Lecke. 
4. To curtail; to cut ſhort. 
| 5 To contine; to hold. 
CLIPPER. V/ One that debaſes _ — 


eien f eee . 
LIFPPING. V/ The part cut or clipped off. Loc. 
CLI'VER; 2 N ' Miller. 
CLOAK. ＋ [lach, Saxon. ] 4 
1. The outer garment Pope. 
2. A concealment; a cover. Peter; 
7 CLOAK. v. 2 ; 
1. To cover with a cloak. 
2. To hide; to conceal. Spenſer. 


CLO'AKBAG. / A portmanteau; a bag in 
which clothes are carried. Shakſpeare. 
CLOCK. /. ¶clece, Welſh, from c/ch, à bell.] 
1. The inſtrument which tells the hour by a 
ſtroke upon a bell. ME Bacon. 
2. It is a uſual expreſſion to fay, What is it 
F the clock ? for What beur is it # Or, ten 
o'clock, for the tenth hour. 
3. The clock of a flocking ; the flowers or 
inverted work about the ankle. Swift 
' 4 An inſect; a ſort of beetle. 
CLO'CKMAK ER. /. An artificer whoſe 
feſſion is to make clocks, Derbam. 
CLO'CKWORK, / Movements by weights 
or ſprings, like thoſe of a clock. Prior, 


CLOD. / fclud, Saxon. ] 
1. A lump oi carth or clay, Ben Jonſon, 


TCL O 
z. A turf; the ground. South. 
3- Any thing concreted together. Carew. 


4 Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy. Milton. 

5. A dull groſs fellow ; a- dolt. Dryden. 
2 CLOD. v. ». {trom the noun. ] To rather 

into concretions z to coagulate. A 
To CLOD. v. &. To pelt with cleds. f 
CI. O DDV. . {from cd. 

1. Conſiſting of clods; eatrthy; groſs. Shaty. 

2. Full of clods anbtoken, Mortimer. 
CLO'DPATE. V fe/od and pate.] A Type 
ops 2 ob a — — * ? 

'DPATED. a. f from /odpete. id; 

dull; doltiſty ; . tleſs. ry butHnot. 
CLO'DPOLL. J. A thickkullz a doit. Shut. 
To CLOG.-v. a. {fron log. ] 


1. To load with ſomething that may binder 


motion ; te encumber with ſhackles. /d 
2. > hinder ; to obſtruct. 8 2 
3. To load ; to burden. re 
To CLOG. v. „. 2 
I. To coaleſce; to adhere. Evelyn. 
2. To be encumbered or impeded by ſome 
__ extrinfick matter. Sar. 
CLOG. , [from the verb.] 
1. A load; a weight; any 3 hung 
to hinder motion. Melton. 
2. A hinderance ; an obſtruction. Donne. 
3. A kind of additional hoe, worn by vo- 
men to keep them from wet. 
4 A wooden ſhoe. Harvey. 
CLO'GGINESS. /. The ſtate of being clogged. 
CLO'GGY. a. [row <log.] That has the 
power of c up 
CLO'ISTER.;/. [cluupren, Sax. cloifre, Fr.] 
— 1 religious retirement. Davies. 
riſtyle ; a piazza. | 
To EL ISTER, v. 4. {from the noun.] To 
ſhut up in a religisus houſe; to confine. Sh. 
CLOISTERAL. a. . — retired. Walton. 
CLO'ISTERED. part. a. {from _— 
I. Solitary ; inhabiting e s. Sbatſp. 
2. Built with periſtyles or piazzas. Wand 
CLO'ISTRESS. / [from __ A nun. $4. 
CLOMB. The preterit of te c/im 
To» CLOOM. v. 4 ſclemian, Sax. ] To cloſe 
or ſhut with-vifcous matter. Mortimer. 
To CLOSE. v. a. [ cles, Fr. clagſus, Latin. ] 
1. To ſhut; to lay together. Frier. 
2. To conclude; to finifh. Wake. 
3- To encloſe ; to confine, Shatſpeare. 
4. To join; te unite fractures. Addi/on. 
To CLOSE. . # * 
1. To coalefce ; to join its own parts toge- 
ther. ? Bacon 
2. Te Cros To agree upon. Temple. 
3. To CLost with, or in with. Lo come to 


an nt with ; to unite with. Senats. 
CLOSE. / [from the verb.] 

1. An abe ſhut, without outlet. Buco. 
2. 3 —— held encloſed. Carew. 
3. The manner of ſhutting. Chapman. 
4. The time of ſhutting up. Dryden. 
5 A grapple in wreſtling. con, 

A pauſe or ceſſation. Dryden. 
7 A concluſion or end. idton, 


CLD 


CLOSE. s. [ from the verb. 738% 
1. Shut faſt. Wilkim.. 
2. Without imler; — private. 1 


4 Compact; ſolid; — — 
int. 


5. Viſcous; glutinous. 
6. Conciſe g briet ; compreſſed. Dryden. 
7. Joined without any — diſtance 


or tpace. nov. 

8. Joined one to another, care. 
9. Narrow z as; a cloſe alley. | p 
19. Admitting ſmall diftance. Dryden. 
14. Undiſcovered. Shakſpeard. 


42. Hidden; ſecret; aot revealed. Hoyle. 
13. Havingthe quality of wenn / truſty =. 
14. Cloudy ; fly. ISS. 
85. Without wandering; attentive. 

_ Full to the point ; heme. Drydes. 
. Retired ; ſolitary. Chronicles. 
cl. Os. ad. The fame with </o/elp. Milton. 

CLO'SEBODIED: . Made to fit the bod 
exact] Aytifih. 

CLO' SEHANDED. 2. Covetous. Arbuthnot. 

CLO'SELY. ad. {from cafe. | 


1. Without inlet or outlet. — 

2. Without much ſpace intervening. pos 

3. Attentively. 

4. Secretly z ſlilx. — 

5. Wichout deviation. Dryden. 
CLO'SENESS. / Crom ci 1. | 

5. The ſtate of being — Bacon. 

4. Narrowaefs ; ſtraitneſs. 

4. Want of airy or ventilation. Swift. 

4. CompaQuets ; ſolidity. Benticy. 


5 Rectuſeacks ; ſolitude ; retirement. She. 
Secrecy z privacy. © Colley. 

7. Covetouſneſs; — avarice. Addifert. 

8. Connexion; dependance. South. 
CLO'SER,/ (tome gf JAtinither; aconcluder. 
CLO'SE L/ A chamber im 
CLO'SET. — (tom cigſe.] 

1. A'ſmail room of privacy and retirement. 

2. A private of curloſities. Diyded. 
To CLU'SET. wv. . ¶ from the noun. 

1. To thut up, or conceal, in a cloſet. 

2. To take into à cloſer for a- ſecret inter- 


view. * 
CLOSH. / A diſtemper in the feet of cattle. 
CLO'SURE. /. [ tromeleſe.} _ - I 


1. The act of ſhutting up. 

rd dye by which wy thing ts loſe? or 

3- The parts encloſing; enclofare. Shakes. 

4. Conclufion ;; end: not in uſe. ' Shat/p. 
CLOT. / [4/ore, Dut. a mats. ] Cencretion'; 

coagulation ; grume. .- Baced. 
To CLOT. v. 3. {from the noun. 1 

1. To form clots; to Rang together; Philips 

2. To concrete; to coagulate. PhiliSe. 
CLOTH. / phuratc/orbs or eiuer. elo, Sax. ] 

1. Any thing woven for dreſs or covering. 

2. Phe piece of linen ſpread upon à table. 

3. The canvaſs on which are deli- 

neated. 2 

4. Clotheg. Dreſs; habit; garment; vel 

5 * covering of a bed. Pries. 


4. 
To CL 


4. Marked with ſpots or veins. 


Co 


To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. and particip. clothed 


or clad. [from cloth.) » 


I. To inveſt with garments; to cover with 
. . » refs, from cold and injuries, © Addiſon. 


| 
cloth 
'v 


2. To adorn with dreſs. 


a ay. 
3. To inveſt, as with clothes. 


b . Dryden. 
4. To furniſh or provide with clothes. 
To CLOTHE. v. x. To wear clothes. Shak/. 
CLO'THIER. / {from clerb.] A maker of 
we Grauwnt. 
CLO'THING. / [from to clothe.) Dreſs ; 
veſture; garments. Swift. 
CLOTHSHE'ARER. , One who trims'the 
cloth, and levels the nap. - Hakewill. 
CLO'TPOLL. on — clot —— 

1. Thickſkull; blockhead. - Shakſpeare. 

2, Head, in ſcorn. Shakſdeare. 
To CLO'TTER. wv. . [klotteren, Dutch. ] To 
concrete; to coagulate. 
CLO'TTY. a. [from cler. ] Full of clots; con- 

creted ;_.full of concretions. + Mortimer. 
CLOUD. / [derivation not known. 

1. A dark collection of vapours in the air. 

2. A vein or ſtain, in ſtones or other bodies. 

3. Any ſtate of obſcurity ordarkneſs. Wa/ler. 
Any thing that ſpreads wide. Arterbury. 
UD. v. @. { from the noun. }] 

2. = — with clouds ; to obſcure. 

2. e of gloomy appearance. 

3. To obſcure; to make leſs evident. 2 
RE | Decay of Piety. 
8 ee with dark veins. 

0, - v.#. To cloudy; to 
4 —— clouds. 7 +> 

ERRY. / A plant; knotberry. 
CLO'UDCAPT. — with clouds. & 


CLOUDCOMPE'LLING. a. An epithet of 
Jupiter, by whom clouds were ſuppoled to be 
collected. Waller 


CLO'UDILY. ad. _ cloudy. }] 

7. — 8 og 
._ 2. Obſcurely ; not-peripicuouſly. Spenſer. 
CLO-UDINESS. 7 — hate] 

1. The ſtate of being covered with clouds; 
darkneſs. Harvey. 
2. Want of brightneſs. _ Boyle. 
CLO'UDLESS. 2. [ from c/exud.)] Clear; un- 


.- clouded ; bright; luminous. Pope. 
CLOUDY. 2. { from cloud. ] ; E 
1. Obſcured with clouds. Exodus. 


2. Dark; obſcure; not intelligible. Matt.. 


43% Gloomy of look ; not cheerful. Spenſer. 
5. Not bright; wanting luſtre. Boyle. 
C LOVE. The preterit of cleave. 
CLOVE. / | clow, Fr. a nail, from the fimi- 
litude of a cloveto a nail. ] . 
I. A valuable ſpice, brought from Ternate, 
the fruit or ſeed of a large tree. Brown. 
2. One of the parts into which garlick ſepa- 
rates. ¶ from clove, -pret. of cleave.] Tate. 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. / {trom its 
ſmelling like clever ] A flower. 
CLOYVEN. Part. pret. from c/cave. 
.CLO'VEN-FOOTED. 2 a. | clover and foot, 
.CLQ'VEN.-HOOFED.y or e.] Having 
the foot divided into two paris; bilulgous. 


Dryden. - 


Pope. . | 
. CLO'WNISHLY. 2d. Coarſely ; rudely. 


CLU 


CLOVER. / [clazxen, Saxon. ] 

wb i 24 — } Shakſpeare. 
2. ToliveinCLovs x, is to live luxuriouſly. 

CLO'VERED. a. {from c/aver.] Covered 
with clover. . Thomſon. 

CLOUGH. / [clouzh, Saxon. ] A cliff. 


. CLOUGH. / [In commerce. | An allowance 


of two pounds in every hundred weight for the 
turn ot the ſcale, that the commodity may 
hold out weight when ſold by retail. 
CLOUT. / [clour, Saxon. ] | a 
1. A cloth for any mean ule. Swift. 
2. A patch on a thoe or Coat. 
3- Anciently, The mark of white cloth at 
which archers ſhot. Shatfpeare. 
4. An iron plate to an axle-tree. 
To CLOUT. v. @. {from the noun.] 
1. To patch; to mend coarſely, Milton. 
2. To cover with cloth. Spenſer. 
3. To join awkwardly together. Afcham. 
CLO'UTED. perticip. a. Congealed ; coagy- 
lated : for c/otted. Cay. 
CLO'UTERLY. 2. Clumſy ; awkward. Mort. 


CLOWN. / [lown, Saxon. ] 
1. Aruſtick; a churl. Sidney. 
2. A coarſe ill-bred man. Swift. 


CLO'WNERY, / [ from c/own.] Ill-breeding ; 
churliſhneſs ; rudeneſs. L'Eftrange. 
CLO'WNISH. 2. [from c/own, ] | 
1. Conſiſting of ruſticks or clowns. Dryden. 
2. Coarſe; rough; rugged. * Spenſer. 
3. Uncivil; ill-bred. Shakſpeare. 
4. Clumſy ; ungainly. Frier. 


CLO'WNISHNESS./. [from clowniþb. 
1. Ruſticity ; coarteneſs. 
2. Incivility ; brutality. 
To CLOY. v. 4. [enclouer, Fr. to nail up] 
1. To ſatiate ; to ſate 3 to ſurfeit. Sidney. 
2. Toftrike the beak together. Shakfprave. 
3. To nail up guns, by ſtriking a ſpike into 
the touch-hole. 
CLO'YLESS. a. {from cley.] That cannot 
, cauſe ſatiety, Shakſpeare. 
CLO'YMENT:. / [trom cley. ] Satiety ; re- 
pletion; beyond appetite. Sha l pr are. 
CLUB. / [ciwppa, Welſh. ] 
1. A heavy ſtick. ö Spenſer. 
2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards. 
3- The ſhot or dividend to be paid. L jr. 
4. An afſembly of good tcllows, © Dryden. 
5. Contribution; joint charge. Hudibra-. 
To CLUB. v. x. {trom the noun, } 
1. To contribute to 4 commen expence. 
2. To join to one effect. King. 
To CLUB. v. 4. Te pay to à common „ 
ing. op 
CLUBHE'ADED. 4. [club and bead. ] Having 
a thick head. Derbam. 
CLUBLA'W./. [c/ub and law.) The law of 
arms. | Addiſon. 
CLUBRO'OM, / Cel and room. ] The room 
in which a club er company aſſembles. Add. 
To CLUCK. v. 2. [cloccan, Saxon. To call 
chickens, as a hen. | Ray. 
CLUMP. / [ from /ump.] A ſhapeleſs piece, 
nearly equal in its dimenſions. | 


ac ke. 


COA 
CLUMPS. /. A numbſkull. Slimer. 


CLU'MSILY. ad. ¶ from . 
CLU'MSINESS. / [from clumſy. ] Awkward- 


- neſs; ungainlineſs; want ofdexterity. Collier. 


CLU*MSY. a. [ /ompſch, Dutch, rage rymoR 
Ward; heavy; artleſs; unhandy. den. 
CLUNG, The preterit and participle of cling. 
CLUNG. #2. ſoaking; Saxon. ] Waſted wi 
leanneſs ; ſhrunk up with cold. 
CLU'STER. /. [clyyeep, Saxon. ] 
1. A bunch ; a number of things of the ſame 
kind growing or joined together. Baton. 
2. A number of animals gathered together. 


3. A body of people cottefted; — — 
To CLU'STER. v. #. To grow in bunches. 
To CLU'STER. v. a. To collect any thing in- 
to bodies. 
CLUSTER-GRAPE. /. The ſmall black 
grape, called the currant. Mortimer. 
CLU'STERY. a. Growing in cluſters. 
To CLUTCH. v. a. 
1. To hold in the hand; to gripe. Herbert. 
2. To compriſe ; to graſp. 
3. To contract; to double the hand. Shak/. 
CLUTCH. / [from the verb.] ; 
1. Thegripe ; graſp; ſeizure. 
2. The paws ; the talons. LI Eftrange. 
3. Hands. Stilling fleet. 
CLU'TTER: / [See CLartTtzx.] A noiſe; 
2 buſtle; a buſy tumult. King. 
' To CLU'TTER. v. „ {from the noun. | To 
make a noiſe or buſtle. 
CLY'STER. / 


[avrnp.] An injection into 
the anus. 


Arbuthmnot. 
To COACE'RVATE. v. a. [ coacervo, Lat.] 
To heap up together. | Bacon. 
COACERVA'TION, / | from ceacervate.] 
The act of heaping together. Bacon. 
COACH. / 3 French. ] A carriage of 
pleaſure or ſtate. Sidney. Pope. 
To COACH. v. a. 
in a coach. ope. 
COACH-BOX. 7 The ſeat on which the 
driver of the coach fits. Arbutbnot. 
COACH-HIRE. /. Money paid for the uſe of 
a hired coach. Spect᷑ator. 
COACH- HOUSE. /. The houſe in which the 
coach is kept from the weather. Swift. 
CO'ACHMAKER. / The artificer whoſe 
trade is to make coaches. ' Swift. 
CO'ACHMAN. / The driver of a coach. _ 
To COA'CT. v. . [from con and a#, ] To 
act together; to act in concert. Shakfpeare. 
COA CTION. / Cceactus, Lat.] Compulſion; 
force. South. 
COA'CTIVE. a. [from coo. 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or impel- 
ling; compulſory; reſtrictive. Raleigh. 
2. Acting in concurrence : obſolete. Shai. 
COADT]U'MENT. /. Mutual afhftance. 
_COADJU”TANT. a. [con and ade, Lat.] 


Helping; operating. Philips. 
COADJU'"TOR. / | | | 
1. A fellow-helper ; an aſſiſtant; an afſo- 
clate. 5 Garth, 


Milton. + 


- 4 


Collier.. 


[from the noun. ] To carry 


COA 


2. [In the eanon law.] One who is appointed 
to perform the duties of another. Ayliffe. 
COADJ]U'VANCY. /. Help; concurrent help; 
contribution of help. Brown. 
.COADUNIT'TION. V/ The conj of dif- 
ferent ſubſtances into one maſs. Hale. 
To COACME'NT. v. a. [from con and ag- 
men, — — To congregate. Glanville. 
.COAGMENTA'TION. / [from coagment.] 
Coacervation into one maſs, Hen - 
.COA'GULABLE. a. {from coagul/ate. ] That 
is capable of concretion. . Boyle. 
"To COA'GULATE v. @. [coagulo, Latin] 
To force into concretions. -- con. 
7 COA'GULATE. v. . To run into con- 
cretions, or congelations. / Boyle. 
COAGULA'TION. /. 2 coagulate.} 
1. Concretion ; congelation. . 
2. The body formed by coagulation. Arbuth. 
COA'GULATIVE. a. { from coaga/ate. ] That 
has the of cauſing concretion. Boyle. 
COAGULA'TOR. / [from coagu/ate. | That 
wlich cauſes cengalation, | Arbuthnot. 
COAL. / { col, Sax. 400, Germ. hole, Dutch. | 
- 1. The common foflil fewel. Denham. 
r The cinder of burnt wood; charcoal. Bac. 
3- Any thing inflamed or ignited. Dr 


To COAL. v. a. {from the noun. }Þ + + 
1. To burn wood to charcoal! » ' Carew. 
2. To delineate with coal. - ©» Camden. 
COAL-BLACK. a. [coal and Bact.] Black 
in the higheſt degree. Dryden. 


COAL-MINE. / A mine in which coal is dug. 
COAL-PIT. / A pit made in the earth for 
digging coal. | Woodward. 
COAL-STONE. /. A fort of cannel coal. 
COAL-WORK. / A coalery. © Felton. 
CO'ALERY. / A place where coal is dug. 


| Woodward. 
To COALE'SCE. v. x. [coaleſeo, Latin. ] 
1. To unite in maſſes. Nee 
2. To grow together ; to join. 
COALE'SCENCE. / [ from coaleſce. ] Con- 
cretion ; union. | 


COALITION. J [cealitum, Lativ.} Union 
in one maſs or body. Bentley. 
CO'ALY. 4. Containing coal. Milton. 


COAPTA'TION. V [cor and apto, Lat. | The 
D of parts to each other. Bayle. 
o COA RCT. | 
To COA'RCTATE. $ . Lese, Lat. 

1. To ftraiten ; to confine. Bacon. 
2. To contract power; to reſtrain. Aylife. 
COARCTA'TION. / {from coar&ate.] 
1. Continement ; reſtraint to a narrow ipace. 


x. Bacon. 

2. Contraction of any ſpace. Ray. 

3- Reſtraint of liberty. Bramball. 
COARSE. a. 

1. Not refined. Shakſpearts 


2. Not ſoft or fine. 8 
3. Rude; uncivil; manners. 
4. Groſs ; not delicate. Thomſon. 
5. Inciegant ;  unpoliſhed. Dryden. 
6. Untiniſhed by art or education. Arb«th. 
7. Mean; not nice; vile. —Orwaye 
2 | 


COC 


as. ad: | from coarſe. 
1. Without — — 


2. Meaniy z nat elegantly. - Brow, 
3. Rudely ; not civilly. _— 
＋ Inciegandy 9 5 
COARSE NE88. + [from coarſe} 
- . 4-\Impurity ; unretined ſtate. Bacox. . 


2. Roughneſs ; want of fineneſs. 
3. Grofſneſs ; want of delicacy. £' Efrange. 
4- Roughneſs ; rudeneſs of manners. Gab. 


Meanneſa ; want of nicety. Addiſon. 
COAST. / [cot French. ] 
1. The or margin hs land next the 
ſea; the Dryden. 
2. Side. Newton. 


3. The eta —— | 


the enemies have marched off. Dr 


To COAST. v.-n.To fail cloſe by the * 
do ſail within fight of land. Arbuthnot. 
To COAST. v. «. To fail by. Addiſon. 


CO'ASTER. / He that * near 


the ſhore. Drydes, 
COAT. /. [cotte, French, ] 
1. The upper garment. Samuel. 
Petticoat ; the habit of a boy in his in- 
fancy; the lower part of a woman's dreſs. 
3. Veſture, as demonſtrative ef an office. Sw. 
4 The hair or fur of a beaſt. Milton. 


5. Any tegument or covering. Derham. 
6. That on which the enſignus armorial are 


portrayed. 

To COAT. v. 4. Te cover; w inveſt. 

To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter. L Ef. 

COAXER /, A wheedler; a flatterer. 

COB. A word often uſed in — — 
low tetms; corrupted from cop, Sax. hop, 
Germ. ] The head or top. 

COB. /. 

1 A ſort of ſeafow! ; called alſo ſeacob. 
2. A ſpider : — 

COBALT. / A marcaſite, plentifully i impreg- 
nated with arſenick. Woituard. 

To CO'BBLE. v. 2. [keb/er, Daniſh.] 

1. To mend any thing coarſely. Shakſpeare. 
2. To door makeany thing clumſily. Senticy. 

CO'BBLER. / { from cobb/e. ] 

1. A mender ot old ſhoes. Addiſon. 
2. Aclumſy workman in general. Shakſp. 
3- Any mean perſon. Dryden. 

CO'BIRONS, / [cob and iron.] Irons with a 
knob at the upper end. 

COBI'SHOP. / | cor and &ifbop.] A coadju- 
tant biſhop. Aylife. 

CO'BNUT. / [c94 and f.] A boy's game. 

CO'BSWAN. /. [cob and /war.] The head or 
leading ſwan. Ben Jen ſon. 

CO'BWEB. /. { 6, Dutch. ] 


1. The web or net of a ſpider. — cet 
2. Any ſnare or trap. Swift. 
COCCI'FEROUS. 4. [zexx3; and fer. Plants 


are fo called that have berries. 
CO'CHINEAL. / { cochinilla, Span. 
inſect gathered upon the opantia, and . 
from which a red colour is extracted. Hill. 
CO'CHLEARY. . | from cochlea, Lat. a 
ſerew.] Screwform, Brown, 


— 2 


Bacen. 
CO Ck FIGHT. / A battle of cocks. 


c — * [coquille, Fr.] A 


COC 
CO'CHLEATED. . { from rochler. Lig. 
Of a ſcrewed or turbinated form. Woodward, 
CORK» . 2 Saxon. ] 
1. The male to the hen. th. 
2. The male of any ſmall bird. Arbuthnor. 
3. The weathercock, that ſhows the direction 
of the wind by turning. Sbakſpeere. 
4 The ſpout to let out water at will, wo turn- 
ing the top, po. 
5. The notch of an arrow. | 
6. The part of the lock of a gun that Arikes 


with the flint. Grew. 
7. A conqueror ; a leader. Swift. 
8. Cockcrowing. Shakſpeare. 


9. A cockboat; a ſmall boat. Shatſpeare. 
10. A ſmall heap of hay. Mortimer. 
11. The ſorm of a hat. Addijon, 
12. The ſtyle of a dial. Chambers. 

13. 200 "a the h * K 
— & on the hoop, Triumphant; exult- 
Camden. Hudibras. 

To COCK. v. a. [from the noun, } 
1. To ſet erect ; to hold boitupright. Swife, 
2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petulance 
and pertneſs, Prier. 

3. To mould the form of the hat. 


4 Tofix the cock of a gun for a diſcharge. Dry. 
5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps, Spen/er. 
To COCK. 2. x. 


1. To ſtrut ; to hold up the head. Addiſon. 

2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. Ben ſen. 

COCKA'DE.FZ. [from cock. ] A worn 
in the hat. 


.CO'CKATRICE. /. [cock, and arren, Sax. 


a ſerpent. ] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to riſe from a 
cock's egg Baron. 
CO'CKBOAT. / fcock and St.] A ſmall. 


boat belonging to 4 ſhi Stilling feet. 


CO'EKBR TH. / Broth made by botling « 


ock. 
COCKCRO'WING. J. The time at b 
cocks crow z early morning. ark. 
To CO' CKER. v. a. [ coqueliner, Fr.] To 
cade ; to fondle ; to indulge. ke. 
COCKER. / [ from cock. ] One who follows 
the ſport of cockſighting. 
CO'CKEREL. J. A young cock. Dryden. 
CO'CKET. / A ſeal belonging to the king's 
cuſtomhouſe ; likewiſe a ſcroll of parchment, 
ſealed and delivered by the officers of the cuſ- 
tomhouſe to merchants, as a warrant that 
their merchandiſe is entered. Cowell. 
. 
CO'CKHORSE. a. [cock and borſe.] O 
horſeback ; triumphant ; exulting. Pr l. 


CO'CKLE. /. [coccel, Saxon. ] A weed that 
in corn; a ſpecies of Donne. 


ceous fi Loc ite. 

COOKLE.STAIRS. or ſpiral ſtairs. 

To CO'CKLE. v. 2. — into wrinkles, 
like the ſhell of « cockle. 


| Gay. 
CO'CKLED. a. [from .cockle.} Shelled, or 


turbinated. Shakſpeare. 
CO'CKLOFT.//. [cock and /oft.] The room 
over the garret. Dq den. 


COE¾. 


CO'CKMASTER. / One that breeds kame · 
cocks. L' Eftrange. 
CO'CKMATCH. / Cockfight for . 
CO'CKNEY./. | 
1. A native of London. Dorfet. 
2. Aneffeminate, bw citizen. Sbalſpeare. 
CO'CKPIT. / Tenek and pir.] 
1. The area where cocks fi Heel. 
2. A place on the lower deck of a man of War. 
CO'CKSCOMB. L A hunt; lobſewort. 
CO'CKSHEAD./. A plant; fainfoin. 
CO'CKSHUT, "The Hoſe of the evening. 
CO'CKSPUR. . Virginian hawthorn. A ſpe- 
cies of medlar. Miller. 
CO'CKSURE. ad. Conkidentlycertain/; with- 
baut feat or diffidence. - | Shok 
CO'CKSWAIN, F [cogxypaine, Sax. The 
—_ — the command of the 
KWEED,FZ."A planty pepperwort. | 
CO COA. clean Span A ſpecies of 
palm-tree, The bark of the nut is made into 
cordage, and the ihell into drinking bowls. The 
kernel affords a Whole ſome tood, and the milk 
contained in the ſhell a cooling liquor. The 
leaves are uſed for thatching houſes, and are 
wrought into baſkets, Miller. 
CO'CTILE. a: Cecilie, Lat.] Made 
CO'CTION. / | co&io, Lat. The 


cob. 


copeisn, / A e fn. 


COD. / Ceodde, Sax. Any caſe or buſk in 
which leeds are l Mortimer. 
To COD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To encloſe in 
- cod. Mor 
CODDERS. / { from cod. Gatherers of peas. 
1. A book. 
2. A book of civil law. Arbuthior. 
CO'DICIL. / {codicilizs, Latin] An —_—_ 
age to a will. rior. 
CODVLLE./. [redille, Fr. ] A term at ombre. 
To CO'DLE. v. a. Hoca, Lat.] To parbeik 
CO'DLING. / ¶ rom te codle.} An apple ge- 
nerally codled. K 
COE'FFICACY. V [cox and efficacia, Ladin] 


of boi l- 
Arbuthnot, 


The power of ſeveral things acting * — to 


roduce an effect. Brown. 

CGEeer 'CIENCY. ey — Lats. ] 
Co-operation ; the ſtate of acting together to 
ſome fiagle end. . Glanville. 

COEFFVCIENT. / [con and efficiens, Lat.] 
That which unites its action with the action 
of another, 

CO'ELIACK P C, the belly.) A 
diarrhoea arifing from indigeſtion, whereby 
the aliment comes away little altered. Quincy. 

COE'MPTION. /{. | coemptio, Lat.] The act of 
buying up the whole quantityot anything. Bac. 

wo - a. [ from cor and equalis, Lat.] 

Shakſpeare. 

COIoualiTy. J. {from corgual. } The 
ſtate of being 

To COE'RCE. v. a. [coerceo, Latin. ] To re- 
ſtrain; to keep in order by force. Aye. 

| COE'RCIBLE. a. [ from coorce. | 


C OF 


1. That may be reſtrain en. by 


2. That to be reſtrained. | 
COE'RCION. 


4 trom fuers. Penal re. 
ſtraint chec Sons. 


W 
1. ing 
oF Blackmore. 
2. Thar has the authority of nar > by 
C ND rial. ad efftis, Lav.) 
a. [cos 
Participating of the _ eſſence. — 
COESSENTIA'LITY. /. {from rocfſential. 
Participation of the ſame eſſence. . 
COETA'NEOUS. 4. {cov and tar, Leda. 
Of the fame age with another. B 
COETE' RNAL. « com and erna, Latin. 
vally eternal wit another. 
COETE'RNALLY. . In a ſtate of & — 
rnity With another. 


C e 7 from evererna — | 
ence eternity eter - 
nal being. Hammond. 

COE'VAL. } „ conver Latin] Of the 

COE'VOUS, {| ſame age. Pre. South, 

COE'VAL. / [from the adjeQtive.} A con- 
tempora 

To C der + con andere Lak | 


To exiſt at the ſame time. 
COEX1H's — «/+ 2 coexif. a TY 
ence at the ſame time with another. 
COEXT'STENT. 4. Having exiftence 2 * 
ſame time wich another. Locke. 
To COEXTE'ND. v. a. [cont and extents, 
Latin. ] To extend to the ſame ſpace or du- 
ration with another. Grew 
COEXTE'NSION, / from coextend.] The 
act or ſtate of extending to the ſame ſpace or 
duration with another. Hake. 
COFFEE. /. [Arabick.} They have in Turkey 
2 drink called coffee, made of a berry of the 
fame name, as black as ſoot, and of a 
ſcent, which they take, beaten into 
in water, as hot as they can drink it. Bacon. 
CO'FFEEHOUSE. / | coffee _— N 
houſe where coffee is fold Prior. 
CO'FFEEMAN. /. One that an 
houſe. Addiſen 
CO'FFEEPOT. / The covered pot iu whi 
coffee is boiled. 
CO'FFER. /. [coxpe, 1 
>. A cheſt generally for ras 
2. 3 wy b wa 
3- {In fortification. } A hollow — 
abe. dry mout. ] Chambers. 
To CO FFER. v. a. To nn 


CO'FPERER of the King's Houſebold. . K 
principal officer of his majeſty's court, next” 

— the comptroller. Cowell. 
CO'FFIN / [cofin, French] , 
1. The cheſt in 12 455 bodies are put 
into the ground. _ , Sidney. Swift. 

2. A mould of Neg. for a pie. Shakſpeare. 
3. Corrin of a Hox/e, is the whole hoof of 
the foot above the coronet, including the 
coffin bone. Farrier's Dit. 


CO H 
CO- FFI N. v. a. To eneloſe in a coffin. Donne. 
A — 75 eng trade is to 


mäke 2 Taler. 
7 C0. v. 15 
1. To — ;"to Sbeedle. Sbalſpeare. 


a. To Cos e. To ſecure it, fo as to direct 


its fall ; to falſify. Swift. 
3. To obtrude by falſehood. ' Tiller 
7 COG. v. . To lie; to — Sbakſp. 


c. The tooth of a wheel, by which ie 
another wheel. 0 

dere 4. To fix cogs In Sell. 
V. ſ from cogent. | Force zſtrength 

of ff 2 . 

T. 4. © a) Foreible ; 

ſiſtleſs : r 1. Bentley: 
ENTLY. 1 Wi refiſtleſs force; for- 

le S oa to force convidtion. Locke. 


OGGER. /; [from .] A fatterer; a Tz 


COGELESTONE. Se l 
ſtone z a ſmall — — kinner. 

CO'GITABLE. 2 {from<ogito, Latio.] What 
may be che ſubject of thought. 

To: CO'GITATE.. wv. x. cogito, Lat.] To 
think ; to exerciſe the mind. 

COGI TA'TION-/. e 3 2 
1. Thought ; the act of thinking ooker. 
2. Purpoſe ; reflection previous to action. 

F.. - Meditation ; contemplation. Milton. 

'GITATIVE. a. | from cogito, — , 
1. Having the power of thought. Hen 
2. Giveato deep meditation. Wotton. 

COGN&'TION. J. {cognatio, Latin, } 

1. Kindred. 

2 Relation; participation of the ſame nature. 

| rown 
cocwisk E. ＋ In law.] He to whom a fine 
in lands or tenements is acknow Cow, 

CO'GNISOUR.7F. ¶ Ia law.] He that paſſes or 

— a fine to another. 

codxi TI . [cogritio, Latin. ] — 
ledge ; complete conviction. Brown. 

CO'GNITIVE, a. [from cognitus, Latin. 
Having the power of knowing. South. 

CO'GNI E. a. { cognoiſable, French. 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2 Liable to be tried, or examined. Apliffe. 

CO'GNIZANCE. / { connoifſance, French. 
1. Judicial notice ; trial. Sou 

2. A » by which one is known. — 

COG NO MINAL a. { cognomen, Lat. J Hav- 
= the ſame name. | rown. 

COGNOMINA'TION. / [cognomen, Lat.] 
. A ſurname ; the name of a tamily. 

2. A name added trom any accident or qua- 
-lity © "Brown. 

COGNQO'SCENCE. . { cogneſes, Lat. Know- 
ledge ; the ſtate or act ot knowing. 

COGNO'SCIBLE. a. {cogneſco, Lat.] That 
may be known. Hate. 

To COHA'BIT. v. . Ccobabito, Latin. 

1. To dwell with another in the ſame place. 
2. Lo live together as huſband and wife. Fiddes 
COHA'BITANT. J. Au inhabitant of the 


lame place. Decay of Picq. 


COI 

COHABITA'TION. /. [from cobabit.] 

1: The act or ſtate of inhabiting the ſame 

place with another. 

2, The ſtate of living together as married per- 

ſons. Tatler. 
COHE'IR. /. [coberres, Lat.] One of ſeveral 

among whom an inheritance is divided. Tay/or 
COHE'IRESS. / A woman who has an cqual 


ſhare of an inheritance with other women. 

To COHE'RE. v. . [cobeves, Latin. ] 
a. 06908 

2. To be well connected. | 
3. To ſuit; to fit. Shabſprare. 
COHE'RENCE; 7 po bo 
— | : J. [coharentia, Latin. ] 

are joined —— ſo that they reſiſt divul- 

fion and ſ Quincy. Bentley. 
- parts or things one to a ; Hooker. 
3. The texture of a diſcourſe. 


1. To ſtick together. ed 
4 To agree. 

1. That ftate of bodies in which their parts 
2. — th dependency ; the relation of 

4 Conſiſtency in reaſoning, orrelating. Locke. 


COHE'RENT. 2. [ cobærens, Latin. 
1. Sticking together. Arbuthmnor. 
2. Connected; united. Locke. 


3. Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly ad- 

apted. 

4 Conſiſtent; not contradictory. 
COHE'SION. J. [from cabere.] 

1. The act of ticking together. 

2. The Rate of union. 


3. Connexion; de Locke. 


ence. 


COHE'SIVE. « 2 That has che 


of ſticking to-another. 
COHE'SLVENESS. f. {from cobeſvr. ] The 
quality of being coheſive. , 


To COHTBIT. v. 4. [cobibes, Latin. ] To re- 


"ſtrain; to hinder. 
To CO'HOBATE. v. 4. To pour the diſtilled 
3 — — the remaining matter, and difti! 
Axbut bret. 
COHOBA'TION. 2 [from cohobate.] A re- 
turning any diſtilled liquor again upon what 
it was drawn from. incy. Grew. 
CO'HORT:- / | cohors, Latin.) q 
1. A troop of ſoldiers, containing about five 
hundred foot. 
2. A body of warriours. Milton. 
| COHORTA'TION. . { cabortatio, Lat.] Eu- 
couragement by words; incitement. 
COIF. [core, French. ] The headdreſs ; a 
Bacon. 
co'lr ED a. from coif.) Wearing a coif. 
CO'IFFURE. { [coefflwre, Fr.] Headdreſs. Ad. 
COIGNE. . | French.] A corner. Shak. 
To COIL. v. a. |cueiller, Fr.] To gather into 


a narrow compaſs. - Beyle. 
COIL. / Fiala, German.] 
1. Tumult; turmoil; buſtle. Shakſpeare. 


2. A rope wound into a ring. 
COIN. /. | coigne, Fr.] A corner j any thing 
ſanding out angularly; called often gu9iz, or 
wine. Shakſpeare, 
IN. / [ cuneur, a wedge, becauſe metal is 

K in wedges to be coined. | 


COL 


1. Money ſtamped with a legal impreflion. 


2. Payment of any kind, Hammond. 
To COIN. .v. 4. [ from the noun. ] 
1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money. Sh. 
2. To make or invent. Shakſpeare. 
8 To forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe. Atters. 
CU'INAGE. / { front coin.] | 
1. The act or practice of coining money. Ar. 
2. Coin ; money. K Brown. 
3- The cha of coining money. d 
4. New — ; invention. Dryden. 
5. Forgery ; invention. Shakſpeare. 
To COINCT'DE. v. . [ coincido, Latin. 
1. To fall upon the ſame point. ne. 
2. To concur ; to be confiſtent with. Watrs. 
n coincide.] 
1. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies, or lines, falling 
upon the ſame point. Bentley. 
2. Concurrence; conſiſtency ; tendency of ma- 
ny things to the ſame end ; occurrence of 
many things at the ſame time. Hate. 
COINCIDENT. a. — coincide.) 
1. Falling upon the lame point. Newton. 
2. Concurrent; conſiſtent; equivalent. South. 
P Lat.] 
Many ſymptoms betokening the ſame cauſe. 
CO'l ER. / [ from ein. ] 
1. A maker ot money; a minter. Su. 
2. A counterfeiter of the king's ſtamp. 
3. An inventor. Camden. 
To CO'JOIN. v. x. | conj Lat.] To join 
with another in the ſame office. we 4-4 
COISTRIL. / A coward ; a runaway. Shat/. 
COIT. / | here, a die, Dutch. ] A thing thrown 
At a certain mark; a quoit, 
COI'TION, F. [coitio, Latin. ] 
1. Copulation ; the act of generation. Ray. 
2. The act by which two bodies come toge- 
ther. Breton. 
COKE. {.[coquo. ] Fewel made by burning pit - 
coal under earth, and quenching the cinders. 
CO'LANDER, / ce, to ftrain, Lat.] A 
ſieve through which a mixture is poured to re- 
tain the thicker parts ; a ſtrainer. May. 
COLATION. / The art of filtering or ſtraia- 


ing. 
CO'LATURE. / {from colo, Latin. ] 
1. The act of training ; filtration. 
2. The matter trained. 
CO'LBERTINE./. A kind of lace worn by 
Congreve. 


- women. 
CO'LCOTHAR.{ [lnchymiſtry. ]Thedryſub- | 


ſtance which remains after diſtillation. Quiz. 
COLD. a. [cold, Saxon. 
- 1. Not hot; not warm; gelid. Arbathnor. 
- 2. Chill; having ſenſe of cold. 5 
3. Having cold qualities ; not volatile. Zacor. 
4 Indifterent; frigid ; without paſſion. Rowe. 
5. Unaffeing ; unable to move the paſſions. 


Addiſon. 
6. Reſerved ; coy; not affeCtionate. Clarend. 
7. Chaſte, Shakſpeare. 
$. Not welcome. Shakſprave. 


' g. Not haſty ; not violent. 1 
10. Not affecting the ſcent ſtrongly. Shatfp. 


- 44, Nothavingthe ſcent trongly affected. S 


Carew. : 


COL 


COLD. / [from the adjective. PAYTON 
1. The cauſe of Jay wr 911 of cold: the 
privation of heat. Barer. 


2. The ſenſation of cold ; chilneſs..Dryden. 
3. A diſeaſe cauſed-by cold ; ie obitructiou 
of perſpiration. Shakſpeare. 


'  CO'LDLY, ad. {from cold.] | | | \ 


1. Without heat. 


gently, - Swift. 
CO'LDNESS. / [from cold. ] ' þ 
1, Want of heat. Boyle. 
2. Unconcern ; frigidity of temper. Hooker. 
3. Coyneſs; want of kindneſs. Prior. 
4. Chaſtity. Pope. 


CO'LEWORT. / — — Sax. ] A ſpecies 
of cabb | rudern. 
CO'LICK. /. [colicus, Latin. ] A diſorder of 
the colon z any diſorder of the ſtomach or 
bowels that is attended with pain. cy. 
CO'LI CK. 2. Affecting the bowels. iltow. 
To COLLA'PSE. v. a. Ccollagſus, Lat. ] To 
cloſe ſo as that one fide touches the other. Ars. 


COLLA PSION. / [ trom call. 


1. The act of cloſing or collapſing. » 
2. The ſtate of veſſels cloſed. 


_ CO'LLAR. V Tcoliare, Latin 


1. A ring of metal put round 8 Dry. 
2. The part of the harneſs that is faſtened 
about the horſe's neck. Shad peace. 
3. Pran that ſurrounds the 


Spenſer. 
Collar of Brawn, is the quantizy 


nd up in 


pe. 
A 


parce 
COLLAR-BON] E. / Theclavicle z the bones 


on each fide the neck. Wiſeman. 
To CO'LLAR. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] 

1. To ſeize by the collar; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar beef, or other meat; to roll 

it up, and bind it with a ſtring or collar. 


T COLLA'TE. v. a. r Latin.] 


1. To compare one thing of the ſame kind 
with another. | Sen. 
2. To examine if nothing be wanting. 

3. To beſtow ; to confer. Taylor. 


4 To place in an eccleſiaſtical benefice. Atter. . 


COLLA'TERAL. 4 f cox and /atzs,, Lat.] 
1. Side to fide. | Milton. 
2. Running parallel. | 
3. Diſtuſed on either fide. Milton. 
4. Thoſe that ſtand equal in relation to ſome 
common anceſtor. 


„ <iiffe 
5. Not direct ʒ not immediate. Sb ene. 


6. Concurrent. Atterbu 
COLLA'TERALLY. ad. 
1. Side by fide. Wilkine. 


2. Indirectly. | _ Dryden. 
3. In collateral relation. 
COLLA'TION. /. [ collate, Latin. ] 


1. The act of conferring or beſtowing. Rey. 


2. Compariſon of one copy, or of onething of 
the ſame kind, with another. Grew. 


nec 
4 To flip the ColLAR. Toget free; to eſ- 
Ca 


3+ A repaſt ; a txcat leſs than a feaſt, 2 


-COLLE' 


. 
{ * 
— 
a4 
= 
= 
; 
i 
p 
: 


COL | 
COLLATTI'TIOUS. . [cells, Lain. 


Done by che contribution of many. 
CorrA TOR. / [from collate.) 


1. One that compares copies, or manuſcripts. 
R — ——— — hone: 


d COLLAUD. ». «. [collarde, 1.43 


rie. 


in office or employment. 


; 75 COLLE'AGUE. v. a. RTP oy 


COLLE CT. v. 4. [colletum, 2 
e to bring into one 


Mat. 
| wh To draw many units or numbers into one 


Lecke. 
3. To gain from obſervation. Shehſpeare. 


ES = _ as a conlequencs ; RAT from - 


Locke. 

— To recover from 
r  Shakſpeare. 
co' collefia, low Lat.] — — 


compre — 
r e 0 8.4 Celle, Tar 
3 N collected. 
COLLEETIBL a. [from collect. That 
may be gathered trom the nnn by juſt 


coͤll eien. / [from colle@.] | 


1. The aft of gathering together. | 
2. The things aan, { Addiſon. 
3. The a& of deducing conſequences. Hooker. 
ao —— from premiſes. Hos. 
COLLECT! 'TIOUS. a. ſeo/le&itins, Latin.] 


MO a. [colle@if, French. 


1. Gathered into one maſs ; 3 ac- 
© cumulative. Watts. 
2. Employed in deducing confequences; ar | 


tumentative. 
3- A colleFive noun expreſſes a mals 
ieſelf be ſingular ; as a comp 
'COLL — ilar In — + AN ; 
ina bod Hale. 
COR. Err. Latin. 
. A gatherer ; he that collecte 
things together. 


8. A compiler. Ae 
A tax-gatherer. Tem 


LLE'GATARY. . [from con and legatum, ' 


Lt.] A perſon to whom is left a legacy in 
common with others, Chambers. 
COLLEGE. /. [collegium, Latin. ] 
1. A community; a DNN 
dy has iy of —_s * 
2. A ſociety of men ſet apart for learniu: 
religion Be. 


3. The houſe in which the collegians a 4 
1 A college, in foreign univerſities, i is a lec 
ture read in publick. 


0 COLLE'GIAL. a. [from college] Relating 


to a coll ed dy a college. 
COLLE'GfAN! . {from college. J inha- 
- bicant of a col rn 
COLLE'GIATE. «a. [colleglavas, low Lat. 


1. Containing a college; ** 


co 
manner of a college. Heaker, 
4. A collegiate church, ouch as was built 
at a diſtance from the cathedral, wherein a 
number of preſbyters lived together. Aplife. 


COLLE'GIAT E. / [from college. ] A member 


of a college ; an univerſity man, Rymer. 


'COLLET: Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck. } 
J. [collega, Lat.] * — 


1. — that ent about the neck. 
art of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet. 
Eon DE. v. 4. [ collide, Lat.] To beat, 


to daſh, to knock together. Brown. 
" .CO'LLIER. 7. — 

1. A digger of coal. 

8 A dealer in coal. Bacon. 


- A ſhip that carries coal. 
COLLIE V. / {from collier. ] 
I. The place where coal is dug. 
2. The coal trade. - 
CO'LLIFLOWER. / [from cayl, Sax. and 
Cauliflower. 


LL TU T0. , [colligatio, Lats. ] A 


binding together. Brown. 
COLLIMA'TION. / from collimo, Lat. Aim. 
COLLINEA'TION. /. [ callineo, Lat.] The 


act of aiming 


'COLLI'QUABLE.«: {from colliquate. ]Eafily 


diflolved ; liable to be melted. arvey. 
COLLI "QUAMENT. Je. [from collipnate.] 
The ſubitance to which any thing is reduced 


by being melted. 
 CO'LLIQUANT. e&. [from eo/liquate.] That 
has the power of melting or diflolving. 


- To CO'LLIQUATE. v. . e 


To melt; to diſſolve. 


-COLLIQUA'TION.  [eolliquatio, Latin ] 


1. The act of melting. 
2. Such a temperament or diſpoſition — 
animal fluids as proceeds from a lax compages, 
and wherein they flow off through the ſecre- 
1. glands faſter than they ought. Bacon. 
COL FQUATIVE. a. {from colliquare. | 
Melting ; diflolvent. - Ha 


' COLLIQUEFA'CTION. / 22 


. The act of melting together. Bacon. 
-COLLI'SION. . \ collifo, Latin.) 

1. The act of ſtriking two bodies 

2. The ſtate of being ſtruck together z a claſh, 

Denham. 

Ts CO'LLOCATE. v. a. [ colloco, Lat. SITS 

Jong to ſtation... 
COLLOCA'TION. /. [ collocatio, Latin 

1. The act of placing ; dif] 

2. The ſtate of being placed. Bacon 


'COLLOCU'TION. J {eollocutio, Lat.] Con- 


ference ; converſation. 


To COLLO'GUE. v. #. To wheedle ; to flat- 


ter. A low word 


010 FY Tü [from coal and op, a raſher broiled 


upon coal. ] 
1. A ſmall flice of meat. Dryden 
. A piece of any animal. L'Eftrange. 


3- A child : in burleſque. Shak 


 COLLO'QUIAL. a. [trom eolloguy. £70 


relates to common converſation. 


] CO'LLOQUY. / N Lat. Confer- 


3 talk. Taylor. 


COL 


CO'LLOW. Y Black grime of burnt coal, or 
wood. Woodzuard. 

COLLU'CTANCY. / [cellufor, Lat.] Ten» 
dency to conteſt ; oppoſition of nature. 

COLLUCTA'T Sores J. Ceolluctatio, 3 
Conteſt ; contrariety ; 2 * 

7 COLLU'DE. v. x. [colludo, Lat. ] To con- 
ſpire in a fraud; to act in concert. 

COLLU'SION. / [collu/io, Lat.] A deceitful 

dcdompact between two or more. Cowell. 

COLLU'SIVE. a. {from col/ude.} Fraudu- 
lentiy concerted. 

COLLU'SIVELY,. ad. In a manner fraudu- 
lently concerted. 


_ COLLU'SORY. «. [collude, Lat.] Carrying 


on fraud by a fecret concert. 
CO'LLY. 8 coal. ]The ſmut of coal. Hurt. 
To COL v. a, To grime with coal. Shak, 


COLLYRIUM./. ¶ at.] An ojatment for the 


CO'LOGN Earth. . A deep brown, very 7 
baſtard ochre. 
CO'LON. J i. 
1. Apoint ¶ Juſed to mark a pauſe greater than 
that of a comma, and leſsthar} that ofa period. 
2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſtines. 
Naincy. Swift. 
CO'LONEL. / The chief commander of a 
; iment Generally ſounded cel nel. 
CO'LONELSHIP. {from colonel.) The 
fice or character of colonel Swift. ; 
7 CO'LONISE. v. a. { fromcolony.] To 
with inhabitants. 
COLORED from colonne, Italian. 
riſtyle of a circular figure, or a ff 
of t colem mus diſpoſed in a circle. Adds. 
2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. ope. 
CO'LONY. J. [ colonia, Latin. } 
11. A body of people drawn from the mother. 
country to inhabit ſomediſtant place. Davies. 
2. 'The country planted ; a — * 
CO'LOPHONY. / 1 255 
whence it came. 197 Epe 
COLOQUUNTEDA. / Apel lie at] 
The fruit of a plant o as ſame name, 
often called bitter apple, Chambers. 
CO'LORATE. a. [ co/oratrr, Lat. ] Coloured; 
died; ſtained wit Jong colour. Ray. 
CO LORA ION. / [colore, Latin. ] 
1. The art or pr tice of colouring. . 
2. The ſtate of being coloured. 
COYLORI'FICK. a. [eodorifiews, Latin. ] That 
as the power of producing colours. Newtor. 
COLO'S $88. } [co/yfſus, Lat.] A ſtatue of 


COLO'SSUS. enormous ma 


COLOSSF'AN.a. eas, Latin. JGiantlike. 
82 V edler, Latin. ] at 

I appearance of bodies to ; 

hue ; die. N 

2. The 2 e gh:  W- 

3- The tint of the painter. 

4 2 repreſentation of any ing fun 
83 1. 
Concealment; Ra K. Charies. 

s { a 2 ects aller. 


„ 


COM 
L. n a ſtandard; an enbigy of 
HOttss 
T» CO'LOUR. v. 4. [ colors, Latin. 
1. To mark with ſome hue, or die. Newton. 
2. To palliate ; to excuſe, Raleigh. 
3- To make plauſible. | _ Addijon.. 
To CO'LOUR. v. x. To bluſh. A low ward. 


CO'LOURABLE. a. [from colour. JSperipus 3 


lauſible. Spen = 
c6-LOU RABLY. ad. ¶ from colourable. 
ciouſly ; plaufibly. — 
CO'LOURED. part. a. Streaked ; diverfified 
with hues. Bacon. 
CO'LOURING. / The part of the painter's 
art that teaches to lay on colours. Pope. 
CO'LOURIST. / [from co/our.] A painter 
—— excels in giving the proper colours 9 his 
Dryden. 
CO⸗ 51 Dönl Ess. 4. [from colour. ] Without 


colour ; tranſparent. Bentley. 
COLT. / [colr, Saxon. } * 
1. A young horſe ; not a filly. Taylor. 
2. A young fooliſh fellow. Shakſpeare. 


To COLT. v. x. To friſk; to frolick. 
To COLT. v. 4. To befool. Sets, 
COLTS-FOOT. / e A . 


— 


COLTS-TOOTH. 

1. An imperſect tooth in young horſes. 

2. A love of youthful pleaſure. Sb 
CORTE R. / reutwop, Saxon.] The iron of 

h that cuts perpendicularly tothe ſhare, 

co Aris SH. a. from cor] Wanton. | 
GOLUBRINE. 4. { colabrinus, 1 

1. Relating to a ſerpent. 

2. Cunning; crafty. * : 
CO'LUMBARY, / eren Lat} A 
dovecot; a pigeon-houſe Brown. 
COLUMBINE. / 1 Latin. } A plant 
with leaves like the meadow-rue. Mille. 
CO'LUMBINE, / { col/umbines, Lat.] A kind 

of violet colour, or changeable dove colour. 


CO'LUMN. /. . , 70 
t. A round pillar. Peacbam. , 
2. Any body of certain prefling | 
vertically upon its baſe. Bentley. 


3. A loug file or row of troops. 

4. Half apage, when divided into two equal 
arts, by a line g down the middle. 
LU'MNAR. 

COLUMNA RIAN. — in columns. Mood. 
COLU'RES. / [co/ori, Latin; xiAcupci.] TW] . 
great cis eles ſuppoſed to paſs through: the poles. - 
of the world: one through the equinoctial 
ints, Aries and Libra; the other through the 
Dich nts, _ and Capricorn, Her. 
CO'MA. NA. A morbid diſpoſition to 
z 2 Az 

COMART. cen and mare.) Treaty. Shab. 
— — ATE. /. [con and mate. } Companion. $4. 


COME. an E. 4. 55 — | 


camb, _ 


wh cb Newer 
or creſt of a cock. 


Pane 
ra- 


Lag. 


a. [from column. For- 


* yy mm - a 2 „ . * 


1 
43 
by 

* 
Ig 


r e ———üñ̃ͤ„K . ' 


COM 


To COMB. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To divide and adjuſt the hair. Swift. 


2. To lay any thing conſiſting of filaments _ 


ſmooth, by drawing through narrow inter- 
ſtices ; as, fo comb wool. | 
COMB-BRUSH. /. A bruſh to clean combs. 


COMB-MAKER. /. One whoſe trade is to 


make combs. Mo timer. 
To CO'MBAT. v. x. Ccembattre, French. 
1. To fight. | Shakſpeare. 
2. To act in oppoſition. ilton. 


o « e. Granville. 
COMBAT. / Conteſt ; battle; duel ; ſtrife ; 
oppoſition, Dryden. 
CO'MBATANT. /. [combattant, Freach.} 
1. He that fights with another; antagoni 
2. A champion, Lecke. 
CO! MBE R. / {from com.] He whoſe trade is 
| pings wool, and lay it ſmooth for the 
pinner. 
CO'MBINATE. a. [from combine. ] Betrothed ; 
romiſed, * Shakſpeare. 


To CO'MBAT. v. 4. To oppoſt 


 COMBINA'TION. /. [from combine. 


1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe ; aſſocia. 
tion ; league, Shakſpeare, 
2. Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture ; 
con ſunction. Boyle. South. 
3. Copulation of ideas in the mind. L£ocke. 
4 [ In mathematicks.] The variation of any 
number of quantities, letters, ſounds, or the 
like, in all the different manners poſſible. 
To COMBINE. v. a. [combiner, French. ] 


1. To join together. Milton. 

2. To link in union. Shakſpeare. 

3. To agree ; to accord. Shakſpeare. 
To COMBINE. v. x. Th 


1. Tocoaleſce; to unite with each other. S. 
2. To unite in friendſhip or deſign. Dryden. 
CO'MBLESS. 4. [from comb.]. Wanting 2 
comb or.creſt. , Shakſpeare. , 
COMBU'ST. a. [ combuſtum, Latin. ] A planet 
not above eight degrees and a half from the 
fun, is ſaid to be comb. 
COMBU'STIBLE. «, [combuſftum, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the quality of catching fire ; 8 
.. outh. 
COMBU'STIBLENESS,/. Aptneſs to take fire. 
COMBU'STION. /. ad 
1. Conflagration ; burning; conſumption by 
fire. ©” 8 | Burnet. 
2. Tumult; hurry ; hubbub. Addiſon., 
To COME. v. x. pret. came, particip. come. 
Lcoman, Saxon ; omen, Dutch, ] 
1. To remove from a diſtant to a nearer place; 
to arrive : oppoſed to go. Kinolles. 
2. To draw near ; to advance toward. Shak, , 
3. To move in any manner toward another. 
Locke., 
4- To proceed ; to iſſue. Samuel. 
5. To advance from one ſtage or condtion to 
another, Dryden. 
6. To de brought to ſome condition either ſor 
better or worſe. Ne EL OT Swift. 


7. To attain any condition. Zen Fon/ſon. * 


$. To become. Shakſpeare. 
9. To res at ſome act or habit, Locke, 


COM 
10. To change ſome one ſtate into another 


deſired. Bacon. 
11. To become preſent, and no longer future, 
| | Dryden. 
12. To become preſent, and no longer ab- 
ſeat. | Pope. 
13. To happen; to fall out. Shakſpeare. 


14. To follow as a conſequence. Shatſpeare. 
15. To ceaſe very lately from ſome act or 
ſtate. Samuel. 
.16. Ta Count about, To come to paſs; to 
fall out; to come into being. Shakſpeare. 
17. To Con about. To change; to come, 
round. i en — 
18. To Con again. To Kturn. 92 ger. 
19. To Conz after. To follow. Mattbeto. 
20. To Cons at. To reach; to obtain. Add. 
21. To Con by. To obtain; to gain. Sh. 
22. To Cont in, To enter. Locke. 
23. To Comes in. To comply; to yield. Sp. 

24. To Count in. To become modith ; to 
brought into uſe. Atterbury. 
25. To Cour in. To be an ingredient. Arr. , 
26. Jo Con in. To accrue from an eſtate, 


or otherwiſe, as gain. Suckling. 
27. To Cou in. To be gained in 1 
ance. Shakſpeare. 
28. To Count in for. To be early enough to, 
obtain. Collier. 
29. To Count in to. To join with; to bring 
help. Bacon. 
30. To Comes in to. To comply with; to 
agree to. Atterb ury. 


31. To Coms car. To approach ; to re- 
. ſemble in excellence. Ben Tonſon. 
32. Pe To proceed, as a deſcen- 
dant from a rs. Dryden. 
33. To Come of. To proceed, as effects 
from their cauſes. | Locke. 
34. To Coms of. To deviate; to depart 
from a rule or direction. Bacon. 
35. T Cong off. Toeſcape. South. 
36. To Cont off. To end an affair. Shak. 
37. To Cours off from. To leave. Felten. 
38. To Come on. To advance ; to make 
progreſs. Bacon. Knaller. 
39. To Cour or. To advance to combat. 
| Rinolles. 
40. To Cox E cx. To thrive; to grow big; 
to grow. , Bacon. 
41. To Coms over. To revolt. Addiſon. 
42. To Con over. To riſe in diſtillation. , 
Boyle. 
43. To Con out. To be made publick. Dry.. 
44+ To Con out. To appear upon trial; 
to be diſcovered. Arbuthnot., 
45. To Com tout with. To give vent tb. Hey., 
46. To Comx to, To conſent or yield. Swift, 
47- To Conz to. To amount to. _ Lacke.* © 
| 15 Te Coms to himſelf. To recover his 
es. Temple. 


2 To.Cows to paſs. To be effected 3 to 
our. ; 


Rt — v- 
50. To Cour vp. To make appearance. Bac. 

51. To Conz wp to. To amount to. . 

52. To Con up to, Torile ; to adyance.S- - 


©'Y 
% 


COM 


— To Con wprwirh. To overtake. - 
54. To Com upon. To invade, "Soath. 
7 Conn. In futurity. . Locke. 
COME. A partiele of exhortation. Be quick; 
make no delay. Geng/is. 
COME. A — of reconcitienany or in- 
COME. e th eb.) A ſprout: 4 cant 
rom the ve 
Mortimer 


term. d 
COMEDIAN. / Coen comedy: ] | 

1 - 

— player ia genceady 4'# z an 

or actor. der. 


- 3; A writer of comedies. — 
CO'MEDY. /. canada, Latin. ] Adramatick 

entation ot the lighter faultsof mankind. 
CO'MELINESS. , {from comely. ] Grace z 


beauty ; digni Ray. 
CO'MELY. 2. from become. | . 
1 Gracetul; | South. 


2. Decent; — to riety. S 
CO'MELY. ad. ¶ from e i 

ſomely; gracciully. Aſeham. 
CO'MER. ,. [from come. ] One that comes. 


Bacon. Locke: 


COMET. V Frometay Latin, a hairy ſtar. J A 
| heavenly body in the planetary region appear- 
_ ingſbddendyy and again — 

iy called blazing ſtars, are diftinguiſh- 

ed rom ches fiars by a long train or tail of 


light, — to the ſun. Craſbato. 
c — a. from comet. ] Relating 
COME”FECK.y to comet. Cheyne. 


CO'MFIT. / [ trons confee?. ] 
Meat, any any kind of fruit or root 
with ſugar, and dried 

Zo CO'MFIT. v. a. To preſerve —P with 
ſugar 

CO'MPLTURE. y Svcetnieat. 

J COMFORT. . [comforte, Latin. 


2 ere 


2. To Seu to ſtrengthen the mind oth 
der c2lami N. 
COMFORT. /. [fr om the verb.] 
1. Support; aſi — countenance. 
2. Confolation; ſupport under calamity or 
danger. 1 2 
. That which gives confolation Shat/p 
'MFORTABLE. 4. [ from comfort. 5 
1. Receiving.comfort: not in uſe. Sheff. 


A dry ſweet- 
ſerved 


2. — comfort. + South, 


c gy RTABLY. «a4 In 2 R 
manner; with cheertulueſs. Hammond. 

 CQ'MFORTER. V { from cen] 

1. One W — conſolation —_— 

fortunes. Shakſpeare. 


— — of the third perfon of the n 
co1 MR TI EG. {rom confer} West- 


ing com ort. 


CO'MEREY. /- — „r. A plans. . 


1. Raiſing mirth z merry; — . 


wdibrat. 


coM 


CO'MICALLY. 24. 

1, In fuch à manner as raiſes Airb. 

2. In a manner befitting comedy. 
CO'MICALNESS. / The quality of being 
- comical ; the power of raiſiug mirth. 
COMICK. a. [ comieus, Latin ; cmi ue, Fre] 

1. Relating to comedy, Reojcommon. 

2. Raiſing mirth, _ ſpeare, 
COMING: / f from 7» come. 3 
1. The act of coming; approach. Milton, 

2. The ſtate of being come; arrival. Locke. 
CO'MING-IN. A * ty 


COMING. pf x f a. from came. ] 

1. Fond; A Pape. 
2. Future; 2 come. Roſcommon. 
COMPFTIAL. 2. 


[comttia, Latin. hy of Relating 
to the affe blies of the people of 


CO'MITY. V [comitar, Latin. ] Coureſy 
 eiviſiey. 


POR A. / [zbuwn.) The > 
GR 9 eke and ord 
— in the ſentence. Pe 


7 COMMAND. . @. [ commander, Fren 


' 1. To govern; to give orders to. D. of Pie. 
2. To order; to direck tobe done. b 
3. To have in power. - Gay. 
4. To overlook ; to have fo fubject as that it 


may be ſeen or ann 

To — dong v. 2 7 hve he forms 
author 

cen, CARS the verb. * 

1. The ri mand 
D 


— ande. 1 m. Torte. 

J. The commanding z the mandate 

uttered ; order given. | | pare 
4. The power of overlooking, 

COMMANDER V/ from command. 
r. He that has the ſupreme authority; 2 
neral; a leader; a chief. Claren 
2. A paving beetle, or a. very great wooden 
mallet. Moxen. 
3. An iuſtrument of furgery. Wiſeman. 

COMMA'NDERY. / [from command. ] A 
body of the knights of Malta, belonging to 
the fame nation. 

COMMA'NDMENT./* [commandement, Fr. 
r. Mandate; command; order; 


3 


2. Authority; coactive power. eier. ö 


3. By way of 3 the precepts of the 
Lela g wen by God to Moſes, Exodus. 

COMMANDRESE: I. A woman veſted with 
ſupreme authority. 

COMMATE' RIAL. 7. {from con and materia, 


Latin. ] Confifting of the ſame matter * on 


another. 8 
COMMATERIA'LITY. L. any 


the ſame marter. 


CON R 4 er 
OMME MORABLE:. [from ee 
i to de mentioned with honour, 


7» COMME'MORNTE. v. 4, [con and e.. 
moro, Latin.] To \preferve muy 
ſome publick a. 

COMMEMORA'TFON, 7. from AS (uu 


rate.] T act of * 


ration. Taylor, 


* 
5 
23 
be 


COM 


COMME'MORATIVE. 4. {from remmemo- 
rate. ] Tending to preſerve memory of any 
thing. 7 . 
To COMME'NCE. v. n. [ commencer, French. ] 
1. To begin; to take beginning. 
2. To take a new character. | Pope. 
To COMME'NCE. v. a. To begin; to make 


na beginning of.  Shakſpeare. 
COMME'NCEMENT. /. [from — . 
Beginning; date. | Wiedwar 


To COMME'ND. v. a. pr ps Latin.] 
1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, regard, 
or kindneſs; to recommend. Kinolles. 
_ 2. To deliver up with confidence. CZuke. 
J. To mention with approbation. Cowley. 
4. To recommend to remembrance. Shakſp. 
To produce to favourable notice. Dryden. 
COMME'ND, / Commendation. S$ ps 

COMME'NDABLE. 2. [ from commend. 
Laudable; worthy of praiſe, Bacon, 
MM E'NDABLY. id [from commendable.] 
Laudably; in a manner worthy of commend- 
COMME'NDAM Ns ks ed 42 12 
NDAM. „low Latin.] A 
2 nefice, which, being void, is commended 
d the charge and care of ſome ſufficient 
- Clerk, to be ſupplied until it be provided of 
Cowell. 


. 
= 


a 
COM MEN DATARV. / [from commendam.] 


One who holds a living in commendam. 

COMMENDA'TION, / {from commend. ] 
1. Recommendation; fayourable repreſenta- 
tion. 8 Bacon. 
. Praiſe; declaration. of eſteem. Dryden. 
3. Meſſage of love. Shakſpeare. 
MME'NDATORY. 4a. [from commend. ] 
Favourably ä containing praiſe. 
COMMENDER. 1 comme nd.] Praiſer. 
COMMENSA'LITY. / [ from commenſalir, 
Latin. ] Fellowſhip of table; the cuſtom of 
eating together. + . Brown. 
COMMENSURABT'LITY./. [from commen- 
* ſurable.] Capacity of being compared with 
© another, as to the meaſure; or of being mea- 
* ſured by another. Brown. 
COMME'NSURABLE. «. [con and menſura, 
Lat. ] Reducible to ſome common wealure : 
- as a yard and a foot are meaſured by an inch. 
COMME'NSURABLENESS. / Commen- 
" ſurability ; proportion. Hale. 
To COMME'NSURATE. y. a. [con and men- 
otra, Latin. ] To reduce to ſome common 
meaſure. N N Brown. 


COMME'NSURATE. a. {from the verb.] 


. Regucible to ſome common meaſure. 
© 2. Equal; proportionable to each other. Ti//. 
COMME'NSURATELY. ad. With the ca- 
. . of meaſuring, or being meaſured by 
| me other thing. 
COMMENSURA'T 
rale] Redyttion of. Tome things to ſome 
common meaſſire; jon. South. 
7 COMMENT. Vn. cemmentor, Latin. | 
1. To annotate ; to write notes upon an au- 
ther te . 49 explain, Herbert. 
2: Te wake rembiks.,. Sehe. 


- 
eo * * 
— 


Ropers. 


. melder, 
ON. I [from conmenſu- 


COM 

COMMENT. / Annotations on an author; 

notes ; expoſition ; remarks. Hammond. 

CO'MMENTARY. / [ commentarius, Latin. 
1. An expoſition ; book of annotations or 

remarks. X. Charles. 

2. Narrative in familiar manner. Addiſor. 

COMMENTA'TOR. /. [from comment. ] Ex- 

F Sonny annotator. Dryden. 

COMME'NTER. / [ from comment.] An ex- 

lainer ; an annotater. * Donne. 

COMMENTIT'TIOUS. «. [commentitius, L..] 
Invented ; factitious; imaginary. G/anville. 

COMMERCE. [commercixm, Latin. 

1. Intercourſe ; exchange of one thing for 
another z trade; traffick. Lotte. 
2. Common or familiar intercourſe. Addi/ 
To COMMERCE. . . f 

1. To traffick. Raleigh. 

2. To hold intercourſe with. Milton. 
COMME'RCIAL. a. | from commerce.JRela. 

ting to commerce or traffick. , 

To CO'MMIGRATE. v. . Leon and gro, 
Latin, ] To remove in a body, or by content, 
ſrom one country to another. 1 

COMMIGRA'TION. F. [ from commigrate.] 
A removal of a body of people from one 
country to another, Woodwar d. 

COMMINA'TION. / [comminatic, Latin. 

1. A threat; adenunciation of puniſhment, 

or of veugeance. Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God's threatenings on 
ſtated days. Comm. Prayer. 

COMMI'NATORY, 2. | from comm# 1 
Denunciatory ; threatening. th 

To COMMI'NGLE.v. —— — To 

mix into one maſs; to mix; to blend. Shak/. 

To COMMI'NG LE: v. z. To.unite one with 
another. Bacon. 

COMMINU'IBLE. a. { from comminute.] Fra- 
gible ; reducible to powder. Brown. 

To COMMINU'TE. v. a. { comminuo, Lat. ] 
Togrind ; to pulverize. Bacon. 

COMMINU'TLON. { {from commune. | 
1. The act of grinding into ſmall parts; 
pulverization, - _ | - Bentley. 
2, Attenuation. ' Bacon. 

COMMI'SERABLE. a. [ ſrom commiſerate. | 
Worthy of compatiion ; pitiable, Bacon. 

To COMMI'SERATE.v. a. con and miſercor, 
Lat. ] To pity; to compaſlionate. Cocke. 

COMMISERA'TION./ {| from commiſerate. | 
Pity; compaſſion; tenderneſs. Hecker. 

CO'MMISSARISHIP, / r 
The office of a commiſſary life. 

CO'MMISSARY. {. [commifſarizs, low Lat. | 
1. An officer made occaſivually for a certain 

_ purpoſe ; a delegates; a deputy. 

2, Anofficer who draws up liſts 

and regulates the precuration of proviſion. Pr. 

COMMI'SSION. / [commiſffio, low Latin. | 


0 


of an army, 


1. The act of ſting any ching. 
2, A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt is 
held, or authority exerciſed, . Shakfſpeare. 


3. A warrant by. which a military officer is 
conſtituted. > P7136 5 142 ee. 
4 Charge; mandate; office. Milton. 


COM 
. Ad of committing a crime; perpetra- 


tion, 


office. | 
7. The ſtate of that which is entruſted to a 


number of joint officers : as, the great ſeal 


war put into commiſſion. 

8. The order by which a factor trades for 
another perſon. ; 

„ COMMI'sSION. v. 4. 
1. To empower; to appoint. Wen 

2. To ſend with mandate or authority. Dry. 
To COMMI'SsSIONAT E. v. a. To commiſ- 

lion; to empower:- not in uſe. Decay of P. 
COMMI'SSIONER. J. One included in a 

warrant of authority. Clarendon. 
COMMYSSURE. {| commifſura, L.] Joint; a 
place where one part is joined to another. Ray. 
To COMMIT. v. a. [ commitro, Latin. ] 


1. To intruſt ; to give in truſt. Shakſpeare. _ 


2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. Dryd. 
3. To fend to priſon ; to impriſon. Carex. 
To perperrate; to do'a fault. Clarendon. 
COMMITMENT. /. [ irom commit. |] 
- 1. Act of ſending to prifoi. Clarendon. 
2. An order for ſending to priſon. 
COMMI'TTEE. / [from commir. | Thoſe to 
whom the confideration or ordering of an, 
matter is referred. Cowell. 
COMMI'TTER. /. [ from commit. ] Perpetra- 
tor ; he that commits. outh. 
COMMI'TTIBLE.a. {from en, J Lieble 
to be committed. own. 
To COMMI'X. v. a. [commiſees, Latin. To 
mingle ; to blend. Newton. 
COMMI'XION. / [ from commix. | Mi- 
COMMTIXTION.\ ture; incorporation of 
different ingredients. Shak. Brown. 
COMMI'XTURE. / [from commix. } 
1. The act of mingling; the ſtate of being 
mingled; incorporation. Bacon. 
2. The maſs formed by mingling different 
things; compoſition ; —_— Wotton. 
COMMO'DE. /. [| French. ] The headdrefs of 
women. Granvicle, 
COMMO'DIOUS. . fares Latin.] 
1. Convenient ; ſuitable; fit; — P 
2. Uſeful ; ſuited to wants or necetlitics. Hoe 
COMMO'DIOUSLY. ad. 


1. Conveniently. Cowley. 
2. Without uneaſineſs. Milton. 
3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe. Hooker. 


COMMO'DIOUSNESS. / | from commedi- 
ous. ] Convenience; advantage. Temple. 
COMMO'DITY. / [ commeditas, Latin. | 
I. Intereſt; advantage ; profit. Hooker. 
2. Convenience ; particular advantage. Sid. 
. Wares; merchandiſe. © Locke. 
COMMODO'RE.F. ( corrupted from the Spa- 
niſh commandador. | The captain who com- 
mands a ſquadron of ſhips. 
CO'MMON. a. [communis, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging equally to more than one. Hale. 
2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner. Locke. 
3. Vulgarz mean; eaſy to be had. Davies. 
4. Publick ; ſerving the uſe of all, Aden. 


- 


7 , tb. 
6. A number of people joined in a truſt or 


COM 


Of no rank; mean. Shakſpeare. 
. Frequent; uſual; ordinary. Clarendon. 

7. Proſtitute. Spectator. 

8. Such verbs as ſignify both action and paſ- 

fion are called common ; as, aſpernor, Ideſpiſe, 

or am deſpiſed; and alſo ſuch neuss as are 
both maſculine and feminine; as parent. 

CO'MMON. /. — the adj. ] An open ground 
_ uſed by many perſons. |, auth. 

CO'MMON. 2d. Commonly; ordinarily. $5. 

in COMMON. © | 
1. Equally to be participated by a certain 

number. | ese. 

2. Equally with another; indiſeriminately. 

To CO'MMON. v. x. [from the noun.] To 
have a joint right with others in ſome com- 

mon ground. 

CO'MMON LAW. Cuſtoms which have, by 
long preſcription, obtained the force of laws; 
diſtinguiſhed from the ſtatute law, which owes 
its authority to acts of parliament. 

CO'MMON PLEAS. The king's court now 
held in Weſtminſter-hall, buranciently move- 
able. All civil cauſes, both real and perſonal, 
are, or were formerly, tried in this court, ac- 
cordingto the ſtrict laws of the realm. Cote. 

CO'MMONABLE. a. [from common.] What 
is held common. | Bacon. 

CO'MMONAGE. V [from common. ] IT 
right of feeding on a common; the join 
right of uſing any thing in common with 
others. | 

CO'MMONALTY. / [communants, Fr.] 

1. The common people. Milter. 
2. The bulk of mankind. Hooker. 

CO'MMONER. / [from commer. ] 

1. One of the common people ; a man of low 
rank. _ Addiſon. 
2. A man not noble. . 
3. A member of the houſe of commons. Sw. 
4. One who has a joint right in commou 

. ground. Bacon. 

5. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the uni- 


verſity of Oxford. © 
Shakſpeare. 


6. A proſtitute. | | 
COMMONI'TION. / [commonitis, Lat.] 
Advice; warning; inſtruction. 


CO'MMONLY. ad. [ from common. ] Fre- 


uently; uſually z ordiaarily. emple. 
CO'MMONNESS. / {from common. 
1. Equal participation among many. G.of T. 


2 Frequent occurrence; frequency. Swift. 


T. COMMONPLA'CE. v. a. To reduce to 


general heads. | | Felton. 
COMMONPLA'CE-BOOK. F#. A book in 
which things to be remembered are * 
under general heads. Taler. 
CO'MMONS. /. 
1. The vulgar ; the lower people. den. 
2. The lower houſe of parllament, by which 


the people are repreſented. *Shatſpeare. 
3. Feod; fare; diet. Swift. 
COMMONWE'AL.' ? {from cmd and 
COMMONWEALTH. 3 weal, or wealth.) 
1. A polity ; an eſtabliſhed form of civil life. 
Hooker. Locke. 
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2. E the general body of the 


1 Shakſpeare. 

3: government, in which the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the people. ; a republick. 

Ben Fanſon. Temple. 

CO'MMORANCE.. v e commorant. | 

 CO'MMORANCY. Dwelling; habitation ; 
abode ; reſidence. Hale, 


CO'MMORANT. Wen Lu) Re- 
2 hm 
rf ON. * — n 


1 To diſturbance; co N Luke. 
rtu —— ; diſorder o of mind heat 
8 larendon. 

Waodward. 


Diſturbance; reftlefſneſs., 
oa Dif TIONER. / [from 2 JA 
diſturber of the peace: not in uſe. Hayward. 
To COMMO'VE. v. a [ commeven, Lat. 2 
_ diſturb; to unſettle: not uſed. _ T; 
To CO'MMUNE. w. „ [communice, Lat. | To 
converſe; to impart ſentiments mutually, 5 
COMUNICAEBILLITV. / [from communi. 
cable. ] The quality of * communicable ; 
cap in be imparted, 
COMMU'NIC ABLE. @. {from communicate.) 
1. That may become the common. poſſeſſion 
of more than one. Hooker, 
2. That may be recounted, Milton. 
imparted. Milton. 


5 hat ma 
| C U'NICANT. 5 [from communicate. } 


One wliois preſent, as a worſhipper, at the 
"_ of the Lerd's Supper ; one who 


ipates of the bleſſed ſacrament. Hooker, 
TC Co MU'NICATE. v. a: [Communics, I 


1 2 impart to others what is in our own 
to N: f — 
o reveal; 75 +a * 
To 3 To he: UNICATE * 

I, To partake of the blelted ſacrament. 
Taylor. 
 * To have ſomething i in common with ano- 
ther. Arbuthnor. 
COMMUNICA'TION [{fromcommunicate.] 


1. TY 00 ngenting benefits or know- - 


n 
2. Common or i Arbuthnot. 
 * — of knowledge. , Swift. 


8 Conference ; converſation. Samuel. 
CC MMU'NICATIVE. . [from communi- 
cate.) Inelined to make advantages common; 
= of benefits or knowledge, Evelyn. 
co MU'NICATIVENESS, /. Tha ypaliey 
of being communicative, orris, 

COMMUNION. / communis, Latin. 

_ i Latercourſe ; ip; common poſ- 
. ſefon; interchange of tranſactions. Hooker. 
22 common or publick celebration of the 

's Supper. Clarendon. 

3. A common or publick aft. Raleigh. 

4. Union in the common worſhip of any 
church. Stilli 

COMMUN ITY. / [communitas, Latin. 1 
4 The commonwealth; the _ politic 


. Atterbu 
2. * OWE poſſeſſion... Lee. 
4. TT: ; — not uſed, 


LI. 


COM 

COQMMUTABI'LI : [from commutable. 
The quality of ch pres of exchange. 

COMMU'TABLE. 4. [ trom.commure. } That 
may be exchanged for ſomething elſe- 

COMMUTA'TLON. / [from commute. J 

1. Change; A 
2. Exchange ; the act of giving one thing 

_ for another. Ray. 
3. Ranſem ; the act of exchanging a corporal 

for a pecuniary puniſhment. | | Brown. 

COMMU'TATIVE. @.{ from commure. ] Re- 
lative to exchange. 

To. COMMU'TE. v, 4. {commuto, Latin. 
1. To. exchange ; to put 4 thing in the 
place of another, Decay of Piery. 

3. To buy off, or ranſom one obligation by 

another L'EArange. 

Ti 60 COMMUTE. v. . To atone; to bargain 
for exemption. Santo. 

COMMU'TUAL.,a. [co and mae I. 


tual ;, reciprogal. ape 

CO'MPACT. 7. [patum, Lat] A contract; 

an accord; an agreement. South. 
To COMPACT. v. . comp , Latin. } 
1. To join together with firmneſs ; to unite 
cloſely; to conſolidate. + Roſcommon. 
2. To make out of ſomething. Sbak/peare, 
3. To league with. _ vbahſpeare. 
4 To join together; to bring into a | 


er, 
COMPa' CT. a. [ compatius, Latin.]-. 
- 1, Firm; ſolid; cloſe; denſe. Newton, 
2. Compoſed ; conſiſting. . Milton. 
3. Joincd; held together. Peachaw. 
4. Brief, and well conneRed, Felten. 
COMPX'CTEDNESS, V [trom compatied. } 
Firmaeſs ; denſity Digby. 
COMPA'CTLY. = [from comped. 1 
1. Cloſely; denſel ,. 
2. With neat joini 
COMPA'CTNESS. / from eg Firm- 
nels; cloſeneſs; de oodtuard. 
COMPA'CTURE. 45 oe — 


ture; com 
cee Ta! A b of many 


COMPAGINA'TION, / [compage; Latin. 
AGINA n 
Union; ſtructure; junction. Brown. 


CO'MPANABLENESS. . (from company. } 
The quality of being a good companion z ſo- 


ciableneſs : not in ule. Sid 
CO'MPANIABLE. a. [from company. 5 
cial ; ſociable. Baron. 


COMPA'NION. / [compagnon, French. J. 
1. One 3 uently con- 
verſes. | Prior. 
2. A partner; an allociate. . Milten. 
3. A familiar term of contempt; a ae. 

Rateig 

COMPA'NIONABLE. a. [ from . | 
Fit for good fellowſh uy; — rendon 

COMPA'NIONABLY,. 4 {from companjen- 
able. | In a companionable manner: ... | 

COMPA'NLONSHIP. / {from 77 
1. Company; train. bakſpeare. 


A Fellowſhip 3 * arcs 


rr % N . L „ 
* - * 


COM 

COMPAN X. [ compagnie, French. 
1. Perſons x ITE. together. 22 
2. An aſſembly of pleaſure. acon. 
3- Perſons conſidered as capable of conver» 
ſation and mutual entertaimment. + Temple. 
4 Converſation ; felowſhip. Guardian. 
5. A number of perſons united for the exe- 
cution of any thing; a band. Dennis. 
6. Perlons united in a joint trade or partner- 


hip. 
7. A body corporate ; a ſubordinate corpo- 
ration, | Arbutbnot. 


8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot. A. 
9. To bear Comrany. } To accompany ; 
TDi keep Comrany.\ to affociate with ; 
to be companion to. Shalſpeure. = . 
0 COMPANV. v. 4. | from the nun.] To 
accompany ; to be aiſociated with, bak. 
Fo CO'MPANY. v. x. To aſſociate one's ſelf 
with. | «bid Corinthians, 


 CO'MPARABLE. a. [from-compare.} Wor- 


thy to be compared; of equal regard. Addi/. 
CO'MPARABLY. ad. f from comparedble. | In 
a manner worthy to be compared. Worton, 


COMPA'RATES. / {from compare. ]' In 
_— the two things compared to one ano- 
ther. a . a 
COMPA'RATIVE. a. [ comparativit, Lat.] 
1: Eſtimated by compariſou ; not abſolute ; 
not tive. g Bentley. 
2. Having the power of comparing. G/anv. 
3- [In grammar. ] The comparative degree 
expreſſes more ol any quantity in one thing 
— in another : as, the right band is the 

ronger. 

COMPA'RATIVELY. ad. | from compara- 
tive.) In à ftate of compariſon ; according 

do eſtimate made by compariſon, Rogers. 

To COMPARE. v. . — Leda. 

1. To make one thing the meaſure of another; 
to eſtimate the relative proportion of any 
quality, | Tillotſon. 
2. To get ; to procure; to obtain. Spen/er. 

COMPA'RE. / { from the verb. 

1. Comparative eftimate ; compariſon. Suck. 
2. Simiſe ; familitude. _ | Shatſpeare. 

COMPA'RISON V [comparaiſen, French. ] 
1. The act of comparing. Grew. 
2. The ſtate of being compared. Locke. 
3. A-comparative eſtimate. Tillatfon. 
4. A fimile in writing or ſpeaking. Shat/p. 
$5. [In grammar: ] The formation of an _—_— 
tive through its various degrees of fignifica- 
tion: as, frong, fronger, fronge/. 

To COMPA'RT. v. a. |compartir, French: ] 
To divide; to mark out a general defign into 
its various parts or ſubdiviſions. Wotton. 

COMPA'RTIMENT-/. ny Fr. 
A diviſion of a picture, or deſign. | 

COMPARTI'TION. /. | trom —— 8 
1. The act of com parting or dividing. Moſton 
2. The parts mar ked out, or ſeparated; a ſe- 
a part. | Wotton. 

COMPARTMENT, / 
-Divifion; ſeparate part of a deſign. cut lam. 

7s.COMPASS. v. a. [cone French! 


7 COMPE'L. v. & [eompelle, Latin. 


c 


[compartiment, Fr.] 


.COM- . *©::: 
t. Toencircle ; to environ 5 ound. 3. 
2 To walk round any thing. 3 
J. To beleaguer ; to beficge. « L 4 
4. To graſp ; to encloſe in the arms. 
5 To obtain ; to procure; to attain. Pape. 
To take meaſures preparatory to any thing ; 
as, to compats the death of the hing. 


CO*MPASS. / from the verb.] f 
1. Circle ; round. Sbal ſpeare. 
2: Extent; reach; graſp. outh, 
3- Space ; room; limits. Atterbury.' 
4- Encloſure ; circumterence. Milton, 


5. A departure from the right line; an indi- 
rect advance. 
6. Moderate ſpace; moderation; due limits. 
| Davies. 
7. The power of the voice to "expreſs the 
notes of muſick. 6 Dryden. 
8. The inftrument with which circles are 
drawn : generally compaſſes. Swift. 
9. The inſtrument compoſed of a needle and 
card, whereby mariners ſteer. X Charter. 
COMPA'SSION. /. f compaſſion, Fr.] Pity ; 
commileration ; painful ſympathy. Dryden. 
To COMPA'SSION. v. a. | trom the noun. ] 
To pity ; to commiſerate. Shakſpeare. 
COMPA'SSIONATE. 4. [from compaſſion. } 
Inclined to pity ; merciful ; tender. Sous, 
To COMPA'SSIONATE. v. @. [from the 
noun. ] To pity ; to commiſerate. Raleigh.” 
COMPA'SSIONATE LY, ad. | from — 
mate. ] Mercifully ; tenderly, Car 
COMPATERNITY./. [cop and paternitas, 
Lat.] The relation ot godfather to the perſon 
tor whom he anſwers. | Davies. 
COMPATIBELITY, / rom compatible. 
Conſiſteney ; the power of coexiſting wi 
ſomething elſe ; agreement with any thing. 
COMPATIBLE. a, { corrupted, by pronun- 
ciation, from competible.}]- 
1. Suitable to; fit for ; conſiſtent with. Hale. 
2. Conſiſtent; congruous ; agreeable. Broome. 
COMPA'TIBLENESS. / Confiftency; agree - 
ment with any thing. a a 
COM PATIBLV. ad. Fitly ; ſuitably,  _ +- 
COMPA'TIENT, 2. {con and patior; Lat. 
Suffering together. 8 4 
COMPA'PTRIOT. / | cor and pairia, Lat. 
One of the ſame country. Drummonth. * - 
COMPE ER. /, [comper, Latin. ] Equal ; com- 
panion ; colleague ; aſſociate. Philips. * 
To COMPE'ER. v.a, To be equal with ; to 
mite. n , Shak peare. A 


1. To force to ſome act; to oblige x to ch. 


{train ; to urge irreſiſtibliy. Clarendon.” 
2. To take by force or violence. Shatſp 
To ſeize ; to overpower. * "Dryden, 


PE'LLABLE: a: ¶ from compel. } That 
may be forced. 2 


. | COMPELLA'TION, /- [from compelle, Lat. 


The ſtyle of addreſs. 
COMPE'LLER../. 


forces another 


Deppe, 
rr 40 : 
CO'MPEND./. [compendinin, 


Lat.] 8 1. 


ment; ſummary ; epitome, | 


co MpETEN CE. 


co 


COMPENDIA'RIOUS. a. Ceompendiariut, 


Lat.] Short; contracted ; ſummary. 


COMPENDIO'SITY. / from compendiexs.) 


Shortneſs ; contracted brevity. 
COMPE'NDIOUS. a. [from compendium. 


Short; ſummary ; comprehenfive, Weoodw. 


COMPE'NDIOUSLY. ad. Shortly; ſumma- 
rily ; in epitome. Hooker. 
COQMPE'NDIOUSNESS. /. [from compendi- 
ous.) Shortneſs ; brevity. Benilry. 
COMPE'NDIUM. /, [Lat.] Abridgment ; 
ſummary ; breviate. Wits. 
COMPE'NSABLE, a. [from compenſate. | 
That may be recompented. | 
To COMPE'NSATE, v. a. { compenſo, Lat.] 


To recompenſe; to counterbalance z to — 
rior. 
COMPENSA'TION. / [from compenſate.) 
ing equivalent. Dryd. 

COMPE'NSATIVE. @. [from compen/are.] 


tervail ; to make amends for. 
Recompenſe ; ſo 


Such as compenſates or countervails. 


To COMPE'NSE. v. a. [compenſo, Latin. ] To 
compenſate ; to be equivalent to; to recom- 
fe. Bacon. - 


pen 
To COMPERE'NDINATE. v. 4. [ compe- 


rendino, Lat. 


To delay. 


COMPERENDINA'TION. I [from compe- 


rendingate. 


Delay ; dilatorinels. 


CO'MP ETENCY.| J. [from competent.) 


1. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuffi- 


cient, without ſuperfluity, C. of Tongue. 
life. 


for taking cogniſance of an affair. 


-CO'MPETENT. a. [| competens, Latin. 


I. Suitable ; fit ; adequate. acon. 
2. Adapted to any purpoſe without defect or 
ſuperfluity. Hooker. 
3- Reaſonable ; moderate. Atterbury. 


4+ Qualified ; fit. Gov. of the Tongue. 

6 Conſiſtent with; incident to. 
CO'MPETENTLY. ad. [| from competent. ] 
1. Adequately; properly. f Bentley. 

2. Realonably ; moderately, 


to; conſiſtent with. ammond. 


' COMPE'TIBLENESS. J [from comperible.] 


Suitableneſs ; fitneſs. 
COMPETITION. /. [con and petitio, Lat.] 


4. Rivalry ; conteſt. 44 wy 
ac. 


2. Claim of more than one to one thing, 
COMPE”TITOR, / [ex and petitor, Lat.] 
+. A rival. Rogers. 
2. An opponent. Shakſpeare. 
COMPILA'TION. / [from compile, Lat.] 
1. A collection from various authors. 

2. An afſemblage; a coacervation. 
To COMPILE. v. 4. [compile, Latin. 
7. To draw up from various authors, 

2. To write; to compoſe. Temple. 
3. To contain; to compriſe. Spenſer. 
C MPI'LEMENT /.[ x1 


rom compile. 
cervation ; the act of heaping up. 


COMPLA'CENCE. ? ＋ U 
n. 


2. A fortune equal to the conveniences of. 
|  Shakſpeare. 
3- The power or capacity of 3 court, 


Locke, 


Motten. 
COMPE'TIBLE. a. [Ccompeto, Lat.] Suitable 


da- COMPLE'XION. /. 
often, 


COMPILER. / [trom compile. ] A collector; 


COM 


one who frames a compoſition from various 
authors. Swift. 
tia, low 
COMPLA'CENCY. 
1. Pleature ; ſatistaction ; gratification. S. 
2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. Milton. 
3. Civility ; complaiſance. Clarendon. 
COMPLA'CENT. a. [ complacens, Lat.] Ci- 
vil ; affable 3 ſoft ; complaiſant-_ - wh 
To COMPLAIN. v: x. | complaindre, Fr.] 
1. To mention with forrow or reſentment ; 
to murmur ; to lament. Dryden. 
2. To inform againft. | Shakſpeare. 
To COMPLA'IN. v. a. To lament; to be- 


wail, Dryden. 
COMPLA'INANT. / from ren One 
who urges a ſuit againſt another. ollier, 
COMPLA'INER./. One who complains ; a 
lamenter; a murmurer. Gov.of Tongue, 
COMPLA'INT. / | complainte, Ftench. 
1. Repreſentation of puns or injuries. . 
2, The cauſe or ſubject of complaint. Swifr. 
3. A malady ; a diſeaſe. Arbuthnot. 
4. Remonſtrance againſt. Sbalſpea re. 
COMPLAISA'NCE. / | complaiſance, Fr.] 
Civility z dere of pleating ; act of adulation. 
Dryden. Prior. 
COMPLAISA'NT 2. [ complaiſant, Fr.] Ci. 
vil; defirous to pleaſe. 0 


_ COMPLAISA'NTLY. ad. Civilly ; — 


fire to pleaſe; ceremoniouſly. ry 
COMPLAISA'NTNESS. /. [from complaj- 
au Civility ; compliance. 

o COMPLA'NATE. } v. a. [from planus, 
To COMPLA'NE. Lat.] To level; to 

reduce to a flat ſurface. Denham. 


 CO'MPLEMENT. . | complementum, Latin. ] 


1. Perfection; fulneſs; completion. Hooker, 
2. Complete ſet; complete proviſion; the 
full quantity or number. Pricr. 
3. Adſcititious circumſtances; appendage. $5, 
COMPLE'TE. a. | completus, Latin.) 
1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 
| Hover, 
2. Finiſhed ; ended ; concluded. Prior. 
To COMPLE'TE. v 4. {from the noun. ] 
To perſect; to finiſh. | Walton. 
COMPLE'TELY. ad. [from complete.] Ful- 
ly ; perfect Swift. 


ly, | 
| COMPLE'TEMENT./. [completement, Fr.] 


The act of completing. » Dryden. 
COMPLE'TENESS. / [ from complete. | Per- 

tection ; the ſtate of being complete. 
COMPLE*'TION. / [ from complete. 

1. Accompliſhment ; act of fulfilling. South. 

2. Utmoſt height; perte&t fate. Pope. 
COMPLEX. 2. [ complexus, Lat.] Compo- 
ſite; of many parts; not Gmple. Lecke, 


COMPLEX. / [from the adjective.] Com- 


plication; collection. South. 


COMPLEXEDNESS. /. [from | complex.] 


Complication ; involution of many particu- 
lar parts in one integral. Lecke, 
Tae Latin. 
1. The encloſure or involution of one thing 
fe tg .’ e 


COM 


. The colour of the N 'eny 
body. Davies. 
3. The-tem re of the body. Dryden. C 
COMPLE'XIONAL. 2 {from complex ion. 
Depending on the complexion or tempera- 
ment of the Fiddes. 
COMPLE'XIONALLY.ad. Bycomplexion.Br 
COMPLE'XLY. ad. [from complex.) In a 
complex manner; not ſimply. 
COMPLE'XNESS. / [from complex.) The 
ſtate of being complex. 
COMPLE'XURE. , [from lex. ] The 
iavolution of one thing with others. 
CoMPLITANCE. /: f Firomicomply.} 

1. The act of J_ to any dere — de- 
mand; according ; ſubmiſſion. Rogers. 
2. A diſpoſition to yield to others. Clarend. 

COMPLIANT. a. | from comply. } 
Milton. 
2. Civil; 


1. Yielding ;5 bending. 
complaiſant. 

To CO'MPLICATE. v. a. [.complics, Latin.] 
1. To entangle one with another ; to join; to 
involve mutually. Tillotſon. 
2. To unite by involution of parts. Boyle. 
3. To form by complication ; to form by the 
union of ſeveral parts into one integral. Locke. 

CO'MPLICATE. a. [from the verb.] Com- 

nded of a multiplicity of parts. Matis. 

c 'MPLICATENESS. / | from complicate. }] 
The ftate of being complicated «og 4 ; 


lexi 
cOMPL ICA'TION. /- | from Ing ; 
1. The act of involving one thing in another. 
2. The ſtate of being involved one in another. 
Wilkim. 
3. The integral conſiſting of many * in- 
volved, lexed, and united. atts. 
CO'MP LIC: E. . [Fr. frem complex, Latin. ] 
on who is united with others in an ill de- 
n; a confederate. Clarendon. 
coll ir ER. /. {from comply. ] A man of an 
eaſy tem Swi 
CO; MPLIMENT. 1. [ compliment, Fr. ] AS 
act or expreſſion of civility, uſually under- 
. ſtood to mean leſs than it declares. Sidney. 
To COMPLIMENT. v. 2 the noun. ] 
To ſooth with expreſſions of reſpect; to flat- 
ter; to praiſe. Prior. 
To CO'MPLIMENT. v. x. To uſe ceremo- 
nious or adulatory lang Pope. 
: n «. {from nen ] 
xpreſſive of reſpect ar civility. Witten. 
co PLIME'N ALLY. ad. In the nature of 
a compliment; civilly, Broome. 
CO'MPLIMENTER. V [ from compliment. ] 
One given to compliments; a flatterer. 
CO'MPLINE.Y. [compline, Fr.] The laſt act 
of worſhip at night. 2 ye. 
To COMP O'RE. v. #. [comploro, Latin. ] 
Te make lamentatiou together. 
COMPLOYT. / French. } A confederacy . 
ſome ſecret crime ; a conſpiracy. Shak 
To COMPLO'T. v. a. [fromthe _—_— 
form a plot ; to conſpire. oe. 
COMPLO'TTER. J | from complet.] A con- 
ſpirator z one joined in a plot. Dryden. 
2 


| 


COM 


— v. . [complier, Fr.] To yield 
to be obſe __ 2 


O'NENT. a. {c ens, Lat. | 
— a com [ — > Sen | 


2 2 


To COMO! RT. v. x 
agree ; to ſuit. 

To COMFORT. v. 42. 

1. To bear; to endure. 
2. To behave; to carry. 


Daniel. 
Congreve. 


COMO RT. / { from the verb.] — =k 


conduct; manner of acting. J Ton: 
COM PORTABLE. 2. [from nr 
ſiſtent; not contradictory 
COMPO'RTANCE./, [from comport. Beha- 
viour ; geſture of ceremony. 7755 
COMPO'RTMENT. /. | from comporf.] Be- 
haviour; mien; — — Addiſon, 
To COMPO'SE. v. a. [compoſer, French. ] 
1. e maſs by joining different things 


8 Sprar. 
2. To ws thing in its proper form and 
method. ig . Dryden. 


3. To diſpoſe ; to put in the proper ſtate for 
any purpoſe. Clarendon. 
4. To put together a diſcourſe or ſentence ; 


to write as an author. Hooker. 
5. To conſtitute by being parts of a whole. 
Watts. 


6. To calm; to quiet. Clarendon. 
3 To adjuſt the mind to any buſineſs. Dipp. 
8. To adjuſt; to ſettle: as, 10 compole 4 
difference, 
9. [Wich printers. ] To arrange the letters. 
— [In muſick.] To form tune from the 
different mufical notes. 
COMPO'SED. participial a. Calm; ſerious; 


even; ſedate, Addiſon. 
COMPO! SEDLY. 2d. Calmlyz ſeriouſly ; fe- 
dately. Clarendon. 


COMPO'SEDNESS. 7 Sedateneſs ; cm- 


neſs; tranquillit Norris. 
COMPO” SER. / 1 com paſc.] 
1. An author; a writer. Miltor. 


2. He that adapts the muſick to words. Peath. 
COMPO'SITE. a. | compoſitxs, Latin. } The 
| compoſite order in architecture is the laſt of 
the hve orders of columns; ſo named, be- 
cauſe its capital is compoſed out of thoſe of 
the other orders. Harris. 
COMPOSITION. /. [compe#tio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of forming an integral of various 
diſſimilar parts. Bacon. Temple. 
2. The act of bringing imple ideas into com- 
plication : oppoled to analyſis Neutron. 
3. A mafs formed' by mingling different in- 


© gredients. Swift. 
4. The ftate of being compounded union; 
conj unct ion ; combination. Watts. 
5 The arrangement of various — in 1 
picture. den. 
- 6. Written work | Ae. 


7. Adjuſtment ; regulation. Ben Jonſon. 
8. Compact; agreement. aller) 
9. The act of diſcharging a debe by paying 
part; the ſum paid. 


10. Conſiſtency z congruity, Shakſpeare 
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COM 


- x2. {Ingrammar.} The joining of twp words 
er, or the pre a part. cle to another 


word, to augmeut, — cr change its fig- 
nihcation. 
12. A ceruin mechod of demonſtrauen in 
mathematicks, which is the reverle ot the 
auaiytical method, or of reſolytion. Harris, 
COMBOSITIVE. a. Compounded ; or, hav- 
oer of compounding 
chr J [rom — ] He that 
anges and adjuits the types jn printing. 
MOS Tx. {French. 1750 Manure. Evelyn. 
ea. . 4. To manure. Bacon. 
COMPO'STURE. / [trom 2 Soil , 
manut :: not uſed. e 
COMPO'SURE. / [from rompeſe.] 
1. The act of compoſing or indting. XK. Cb. 
8. Arrangement combination; order. Held. 
3. The orm arifog from the 2 of 


the yarious parts. 


4. Frame ; make. 4 pave. 
Adjuſtment. 514. 
I Compoſition ; framed diſcourſe, Arters. 


Jo Sedateneſs; calmneſs ; tranquillity. Mi, 
8. Agreement; z lettlement of 
dickere aces. Milton. 
COMPOTA'TION. / cope i, Latin. ] 
The act of drinking together. Philips 
To COM OUD. v. . [ compons, "4 
1. To miugle many ingredients together. 

2. To form by uniting various parts. Boyye. 
3 To mingle | in different poſitions ; to com · 
bine. Addiſen. 
4 To form one word from -two or more 
words; as N from day and light. Rad. 

5. To com y being united. Shakſp. 
6. To adjuſt a difference by ſome receſuon 
from the rigour of claims. Bacon, 
7. To diſcharge a debt * paying only part. 
To COMO UND. v. 

1. To come to terms of agreement, by 8 
ing ſomething of the firſt demand. Dryden. 
2. To bargain in the lump. Shakſpeare. 


3. To come to terms, by granting * — 


on each ſide. arew. 
4- To determine: not in vfe. Shaaſp. 
CO'MPOUND. a. f from the verb.] 
1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
1 bacon. 
2. Compoſed of two or more words, Pope. 
CO MPOUND. J. The maſs jormed by the 
union oi many ingredients. South. 
COMPO'UNDABLE. 2. Capable of being 
compounded. 
COMPO' UNDER. / [from te compound. ] 
1. Que who endeavours to bring 2 to 
- zerras of agreement. Swift. 
2+, A mingier ; one who mixes bodies. 
7oCOMPREHE'ND. v. a. comprebe udo, Lat. 
1. Io comprite ; to include. Dryaen. 
. To contain in the mind; to concei ve; to 


underſtaud. Waller. 
— — 1 ] 
1. Iatelligible ; conceiv Leeke. 


2. Poſſible to be com Lacon. 
COMPREHE' NoLY os ad. Wick gras power 


COM 
of —— wndartending) wich 
r of ſenſe ok 8 
REHE'NSION. / [comprebenfo, Lat. 

1. The act or quality 4 2 _ 
taining ; — Hooker. 
2. Summary; epitome ; compendium. Rogers. 
25 z capacity ; 3 mind 

mit many ideas at once. 

COM REHE'NSIVE. 8. (rom enmprevens) 
1. Having the power to comprehend or un“ 
derſtand many things at once. — 
2. Having the quality of compriſing much ; 
compendious ; extenfive. Sprar. 

COMPREHE' NSIVELY, ad.. In 2 compre- 
henfive manner 

COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, J The quality 
of including much in « few words or narrow * 
compaſs. Az2ddifor. 

To COMPRE'SS. v. 4. e Latia. ] 
1. To force into a narrow compaſs. 


2. To embrace. Pope. 
Ty MPRESS. / { from the verb.] Bolfters of 
linen rags. Rutney 
COMPRESSIBFLITY./.{from comproioe 
The quality of admitting to be bro brought by 
force into a narrower 


compals. 
COMPRE'SSIBLE. «. [from compreſs. Wield- 


ing to preſſure, fo as that one part is brought 
nearer to another Cheyne. 
ergo SSIBLENESS, /. [from comprefſi- 
_ Capability of being preſſed ciofe. 
COMPRE'SSION. / { compreſſic, Lat.] The 
act of bringing the parts of any body nearer 
to each other by violence. Bacon — | 
COMPRE'SSURE. / {from compre/s.] The 
—_ force of the body prefling againſt an- 


Ts © COMPRI\NT. v. n. ¶comprimere, 2 
To print another's copy, to the prejy dice o 
the righttul proprietor. | billips. 

To COMPRIT'SE. . . compris, Fr.] To con- 
tain; to comprehend ; to include. Reſcemmom. 

COMPROBA'TION. [ { comprobo, Latin. Þ 
Proof ; atteftation. Brown. 

CO'MPROMISE. . [ compromiſſum, Latin. 
1. A mutual promiſe of parties at difference 
to refer the ending of their controverſies to 
arbitrators. Cawel/. 
2. A compact or bargain in which concei- 
ſions are made on each ſide. Sha ſpe 


are. 


Te CO'MPROMISE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


1. To compound; to adjuſt a compact by 

— — — 

2. To accord; to agree. . - Shahkſpeare. 
COMPROMISSO'RIAL. «. [from cempro- 

” cox 2 Relating to a compromiſe. | 

ROVI'NCIAL. 2. [con and provinci. 

ena Belonging to the ſame province. Ayl fe. 

tation; rec 


PT. £1 5 Fr.] Account ; compu- 
Te COMP T. v. 


] Sbakſpeere. 
er, Fr.] To compute : 
to number. We now z ToCovnr: 
CO'MPTIBLE. 2. — ready to give 
account. Shakſpeare. 


To COM TROLL. v. @. [properly control. 2 
To control; to overrule ; to oppoſe. 


CON. 


COMPTRO'LLER. / Emu 
Director 3; ſuper viſor. e. 
COMPTRO'LLERSHIP. / {from comprro/- 
ler.) Superintendence. ; Carew. 
COMPU'LSATIVELY. ad. By conftraint ; 
with force. 
COMPU'LSATORY. 2. { from compu//er, 
Lat.] Having the force of compelling. Shat. 
COMPU'LSION-/. \ apap ans Latin. ] 
1. The act of compelling to lomething ; force; 
violence of the agent. Milton. 
2. The ſtate of being compelled. Hale. 
COMPU'LSIVE. a. { trom compulſer, French.] 
Having the power to compel z torcibie. Swif7. 
COMPU'LSIVELY. 24. ¶ from compu/five. | 
By force; by violence. 
COMPU'LSLIVENESS./. Force; compuiſion. 


COMPU'LSORILY. ad. [| from compulſor y. ] 


In a forcible manner ; by violence. #acor. 
COMPU'LSORY. 2. { compuiſeire, French. ] 
Having the power of compeliu.g. Brambai/. 
COMPU'NCTION. I [compention, French.] 
1. The power of pricking ; ſtimulation ; 
irritation. | Brown. 
2. The ſtate of being pricked by the con- 
ſcience ; repentance; contrition. Clarend. 
COMPU'NCTIOUS. a, [irom compunttion.}] 
Repentant; forrowtul; tender. JShakſp, 
COMPU'NCTIVE.. a. [Crom companion. ] 
Caufing remorſe. | 
COMPURGA'TION. /. [ compurgatio, Lat.] 
The practice of juſtitying any man's veracity 
by the teſtimony of another. 
COMPURGA'TOR.F/. \ Latin.) One who 
bears his teſtimony to the credibility of ano- 
ther. | Woodward. 
COMPU'TABLE. a. | from compute. Ca- 
- able of being numbered. Hale. 
MPUTA'TION. / from compute. 
1. The act of — calculation. Leek. 
2. The ſum collected or ſettled by calcula- 
tion. Addiſon. 
To COMPU'TE. v. a. [ compute, Lat] To 
reckon; to calculate ; to count. older. 
COMPU'TE. V | compatus, Latin.] Compu- 
tation; calculation. | Brown. 
COMPUTER, {from compure.] Reckoner; 
accountant; calculator. Swift. 
CO'MPUTIST./. [ computifte, French. ] Cal- 
culator ; one ſkilled in computation. Aottan. 
CO'MRADE. / [camerade, French. 
1. One who dwells in the ſame houſe or 
chamber. Shakſpeare. 
2. A companion ; a partner. Milton. 
CON, A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, which, 
at the beginning of words, ſignifies union: 
as, concourſe, a running together. 
CON. [from contra, againſt, Lat.] A cant 
word for the negative ſide of a queſtion ; as, 
the and cons. 


To CON. v. a. [connan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To know. tur Spenſer. 
2. To ſtudy; to commit to bet. 
3. 7e Cox thanks. To thank. Shakſpeare. 
To CONCA'MERATE.. v. a. | concamers, 
Lat.] To arch over ; tovaylt. Grew, 


CON 
CONCAMERA'TION.{.[from corcantrate.] 


Arch; vauit. Glanville. 
To CONCA'TENATE, v. a. {from catena, 
Latin. ] To link together. 1 
CONCATENA'TION, / [irom concatenate.] 

A ſeries of links; an yaincerrupted un varia“ 
dle. ſucceſſion. South, 
CONCAVA'TION. V {from concave. ] The 

act of making concave. 2 
CO'NGAVE. a, {concavus, Lat.] Hollow 

without angles: oppoſed to convex, Barnet, 
CONCA'VENESS. /. Hollownels. 
CONCA'VITY. /. | from concave.] Internal 

ſurface of a holiow ſpherical body. Hoodw.” 
CONCA'VO.CONCAVE. . Concave, or 

hollow on both ſides. I 
CONCA'VO.CONVEX. . [from concave 

and convex. ] Concave one way, and con- 
vex the other. Newton. 
CONCA'VOUS. a. [ concavus, Lat.] Concave. 
CONCA'VOQUSLY. ad. | irom concavers.] 

With hollownelſs. : Brown. 

To CONCE'AL. v. . [ concelo, Latin.] To 
hide ; to keep ſecret; to cover. Pope. 
CONCEA'LABLE. a. [irom conceal. Capa- 
ble of being concealed. Brown. 
CONCE'ALEDNESS. / [from conceal. ] 

Privacy; obſcurity. 
CONCE'ALER. / [from conceal. ] He that 

conceals any thing. Jarendar. 
CONCE'ALMENT. FJ. [from conceal.] 

1. The act of hiding; lecrecy. Glanville. 

2. The ſtate of being hid ; privacy. Addifor. 

3. Hiding-place ; retreat; cover. Rogers. 
To CONCE' DE. v. a. | concedo, „ be 

ield ; to admit; to grant t. 
CONCE TT. J [concepts French. ] 

1. Conception ; thought ; idea. Sidney. 

2. Underſtanding; readineſs of apprehen- 

hon. Wiſdom. 

3. Opinion; fancy; imaginttion. Lane. 

4. Pleaſant tancy; acutenels. Shakſpeare. , 

5. Sentiment z ftriking thought. Pope. 

6, Fondneſs; favourable opinion.  Bentiey. 

7. Cr ConCeir with, No longer tond 
ol. Tilletfon. 
To CONCE'IT. v. 6. Toconceive j to una- 

ine; to believe. South. 
CONCE'ITED. participial a. 

1. Endowed with fancy. Knots, 

2. Proud; fond of bimſelf; opinionative z 

fantaſtical. Felton. 
CONCE'ITEDLY. ad. [ from conceiteg.] 
Fancitully ; whimſically. Donne 


CONCEITEDNESS. L [from | conceit. } - 


Pride; fondneſs of himſelt. Collier. 
CONCE'ITLESS. a. { from conceit. ] Stupid 3 
without thought. Shak 


CONCE'L VABLE. . { from conceive; | 
1 That may be imagined or thought. HE. 
2. That may be underſtood or believed. Atrer. 

CONCEIVABLENESS. / | from cancriua- 
be.] The quality of being conceivable. 

CONCEIVABLV. 24. {from conceive3/e.] 
In a . conceivable or intelligent manner,” .» 

To CONCEIVE. . 4 {c2nceyoiry French. 


CON 

1. To admit into the womb ; to form in the 
- womb, Pſalms. 
2. To form in the mind; to imagine. rem. 
3. To comprehend ; to underſtand. Sha4/. 
4. To think ; to be of opinion. Swift. 

To CONCE'IVE. v. x. 
1. To think ; to have an idea of Watts, 


2. To become pregnant. Genefie. 
CONCE'IVER. / ¶ from conceive. ] One tha 
underſtands or comprehends. Brown. 


CONCE'NT. /. ¶concentus, Latin.] 
1. Concert of voices ; harmony. Bacon, 
2. Conſiſtency. Atterbury. 
To CONCE'NTRATE. v. a. [concentrer, Fr.) 
To drive into a narrow compaſs. Arbuthnor, 
CONCENTRA'TION, /. [from concentrate.] 
Collection into a narrow ſpace round the 


centre. Peacham. 
To CONCE'NTRE. v. x. [ concentrer, Fr.] 
To tend to one common centre. Hale. 


Tos CONCE'NTRE. v. a. To direct or con- 
tract toward one centre. Milton. 
CONCE'NTRICAL. 2 a. [concentricus, Lat.] 
CONCE'NTRICK. Having one common 
centre. Arbuthnot. Bentley. 


CONCE'PTACLE. 7 r eee; Lat.] 


That in Which any thing 1s contained; a 
veſſel. Woodward. 
CONCE'PTIBLE. «@. [from conceptum, Lat.] 
Intelligible ; capable to be underſtood. Hale. 
 CONCE'PTION. /. [ conceprio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of conceiving, or quickening with 


pregnancy. Milten. 
2. The ſtate of being conceived. Shatſp. 
3. Notion; idea. South. 


- 4 Sentiments; 757 — Shakſpeare. 
5. Apprehenſion ; knowledge. K ies. 
8. Conceit ; ſentiment ; pointed thought. Dry. 
CONCE*PTIOUS. 2. [canceptum, Lat.] Apt 
to conceive ; pregnant. Shakſpeare. 

CONCE'PTIVE. a. {conceptum, 
Brown. 


Capable to conceive. 

To CONCE'RN. v. a. [concerver, French. 
1. Fo relate to; to belong to. Locke. 
2. To affect with ſome paſſion. Rogers. 
3. Tointereſt ; to engage by intereſt. Boyle, 
4. To diſturb ; to make uncaly. Derbam. 
2 To — himſelf. To intermeddle; to 

bu 


* . 
CONCE'RN. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Bufineſs; affair. | Rogers. 
2. Intereſt; engagement. Burnet. 
3. Importance; moment. Roſcommon. 


4. Paſſion ; affection; regard Addiſon. 
CONCE'RNEDLY. ad. [from concern. | 

With affection; with intereſt. Clarendon. 
CONCE'RNING. prep. Relating to; with 

relation to. Bacon. Tillotſon. 
CONCE'RNMENT. / ¶ from concern. | 

1. The thing in which we are concerned or 


Intereſted ; bufncſs ; intereſt. Tillo!for. 
2. Relation; influence. Des bam. 
3. Intercourle ; buſineſs. ' Locke. 

4. Importance ; moment. Boyle, 
5. Interpoſition ; regard ; meddling. Clarend. 


| 6. Paſſion; emotion of mind. Dryden. 


tin.] 


TJ. CONCLU'DE. v. x. | 


CON 
To CONCE'RT. v. a. [concerte?, French] 
1. To ſettle any thing in private by mutual 
communication. 1 
2. To ſettle ; to contrive ; to adjuſt. Rowe. 
CONCERT. / [irom the verb.] 2 
1. Communication of deſigns. Swift. 
2. A ſymphony ; many performers playing 
to the ſame tune. 1 
CONCERTATION. / [ concertatio, Latin. ] 
Strife 3 contention. 
CONCE'RTATIVE. 2. [ concertativus, Lat.] 
Contentious; quarrelſome. 
CONCE'SSION. / fconceffio, Latin.] | 
1. The act of granting or yielding. Hale. 
2. A grant; the thing yielded. X. Charles. 
CONCE'SSIONARY. 2. [from conceſſion. | 
Given by indulgence or allowance. 
CONCE'SSIVELY. ad. [ from conceffion.] 
By way of conceſſion Brown. 
coc. [ concha, Latin. ] A ſhell ; a ſea- 
ſhell. Dryden. 
CO'NCHOID. / The name of a curve. 
CONCT'LIAR. a. [concilium, Lat.] Re- 
lating to a council, Baker. 
To CONCILIATE. v. 2. {concilio, Lat.] 
To gain; to win; to reconcile. Brown. 
CONCILIA'TION. /. {from cenciliate.] 
The act of gaining or reconciling. 
CONCILIA'TOR. /. { from coxciliate.) One 
that makes peace between others. 
CONCFLIATORY. a. {from conciliate.] 
Relating to reconciliation. 
CONCI'N a Str from concinnitas, Lat.] 
Decency ; fitneſs ; neatneſs. 
CONCI'NNOUS. a. { concinuus, Latin, ] Be- 
coming; pleaſant ; agreeable. 
CONCT'SE. -@. {conciſus, Latin.] Brief; 
ſhort ; broken into ſhort periods. Ben For). 
CONCTSELY. ad. Briefly ; ſhortly. Broome. 
CONCISENESS. / { from conci/e. } Brevity ; 
thortneſs. Dryden. 
CONCI'SION. F. [conciſum, Lat.] Cutting 
off ; exciſion. | 
CONCITA'TION. / [ concitatio, Lat.] The 
act of ſtirring up. ITE» rown. 
CONCLAMA'TION. / [conclamatio, Lat.] 
An outcry or ſhout ot many together. 
CO'NCLAVE. / [ conc/ave, French. ] 
1. A private apartment. | 
2. The room in which the cardinals meet; 
or, the aſſembly of the cardinals. South. 
3. A cloſe afſembly. Garth, 
To CONCLU'DE. v. a. | concluds, Ew 


1. To ſhut. er. 


2. To include; to comprehend. - Romans. 

3. To collect by ratiociuation. Tillotſon. 
4. To decide; to determine. Addiſon. 
5. To end; to finich. Dryden. 


1. To perform the laſt act of ratiocination ; 


to collect the conſequence. Boyle. 

. 2. Lo ſettle opinion. Atterbury. 
3. To determine finally. Shakſpeare. 
4. To end. Dryden. 
CONCLU'DENCY.. / [from conc/udent. ] 


Conſequence; regular proof. Hale. . 


CON 
CONCLU'DEN'T. . from conc/ude.] De- 
Ciſive. . Hale. 
CONCLU'SIBLE. a, [from conclude.] De- 

terminable. Hammond. 
CONCLU'SION. F. [ from conc/ude. | | 
1. Determination; tinal decifion. Footer, 
2. The collection trom propoſitions premiled ; 
the conſequence. Tillotſon. 
3. The cloſe; the laſt reſult. Swift. 


4. The event of experiments; experiment. S. 


5. The end ; the laſt part. Howel. 
6. Silence; confinement of the thoughts. Sh. 

CONCLU'SIVE. a. (from conclude. } 

1. Deciſive ; giving the laſt determination to 
the opinion. Rogers. 
2. Regularly conſequential. Locke. 

CONCLUSIVELY. ad. Decifivelyz with 
final determination. Bacon. 

CONCLU'SLV ENESS. / Power of determin - 
ing the opinion; regular conſequence. Hale. 

Ts CONCOA'GULATE. v. a. To congeal 
one thing with another. Boyle. 

CONCOAGULA'TION. / [ from concoagu- 
late.) A coagulation by which different bo- 
dies are joined in one maſs. 

To CONCO'CT. v. a. [concoque, Latin.) 

1. To digeſt by the ſtomach. Hayward, 
2. To purity or ſublime by heat. Thomſon 
3. To ripen. Bacon. 

CONCO'CTION. / [from conco&.] Digeſtion 
in the ſtomach ; maturation by hear. Vacon. 

CON COLOUR. . | conco/er, Latin] Of 
one colour; without variety. Brown. 

CONCO'MITANCE. 2 /J. | from concomiter, 

CONCO'MITANCY. Lat.] Subſiſtence 
together with another thing. Glanville. 

CONCO'MITANT. a. [concomitans, Latin. ] 
Conjoined with ; concurrent with. Locke. 

CONCO'MITANT. / Companion; perſon 
or thing collaterally connected. outh. 

CONCO'MITANTLY. ad. | from concen- 
taxt.] In company with others. 

To CONCO'MITATE. v. a. [concomitatus, 
Lat.] To be collaterally connected with any 
thing ; to attend; to accompany. Harvey. 

CO'NCORD. F{. [ concordia, Latin. 

. 1. Agreement between perſons or things ; 
peace ; union. Shakfpeare. 
2. A compact. ies. 
3. Harmony; conſent of ſounds. Shak. 
4 Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another. _ Locke. 

CONCORDANCE. V | concordantia, Latin. ] 
1. Agreement. 

2. A book which ſhows in how many texts 
of ſcripture any word occurs. Swift. 

CONCO'RDANT. @. | concordans, Latin. ] 
Agrecable ; agreeing; correſpondent. Brown. 

CONCO'RDATE. / [concardat, Fr.] A 
compact; a convention. | | . 

CONCO'RPORAL. . [from con 
Latin.] Of the ſame body. 

To CON CORPORATE. v. 4. To unite into 
one maſs or ſubſtauce. Taylor. 

CONCORPORA'TION. {Union inone maſs. 

CO'NCOURSE. / [concarſs7, Latin} 


CON 
r. The confluence of many perſons or things 
to one place. Ben Jonſon. 
2. The perſons aſſembled. Drydes. 
3. The point of junction or iaterſection of 
two bodies. | Newton. 
CONCREMA'TION. / [from coneremo, Lat.] 
The act of burning many things together. 
CO'NCREMENT.. /. | from concreſeo, Lat.] 
The mals formed by concretion. Hale. 
CONCRE'SCENCE. / | trom/ concreſes, Lat.] 
The act or quality ot growing by the union 
of ſeparate particles. Raleigh. 


Te CONCRE'TE. v. . [ conereſes, Latin. 


To coaleſce into one maſs. Newton. 
To CONCRE'TE v. a. To form by concre- 


tion. . 
CO'NCRETE. 2. {from the verb.] 
1. Formed by concretion. 


urnet. 
2. [In logick. ] Not abſtract: applied to a 


ſubject. Hooker. 
CONCRETE. V A maſs formed by concre- 
Bentley, 


non. 

CONCRE'TELY. 0” $0 concrete. | In a 
manner including the ſubjeR with the predi- 
cats ; not abſtractly. orris. 

CONCRE'TENESS. / Coagulation ; collec- 
tion of fluids into a folid maſs. 

CONCRE'TION. /. trom concrete.] 

1. The act of concreting ; coalition. 
2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſepa. 
rate particles. Bacon. 

CO'NCRETIVE. a. | from concrete. ] Coagu- 
lative. Brown. 

CO'NCRETURE. / {from concrete. ] A maſs 


tormed by coagulation. 


 CONCU'BINAGE. {. [ concubinage, Fr.] The 


act of living with a woman not married. Bros. 
CO'NCUBINE.F{. ( concubina, Lat.] A woman 

kept in fornication z a whore. Bacon. 
To CONCU'LCATE. v. a. { conculco, Lat.] 

To tread or 


Trampling with the feet. ' 
CONCU'PISCENCE. {| corcupiſcentia, Lat.] 
Irregular defire ; libidinous with. Bentley. 
CONCU'PISCENT. a. { concupiſcens, Latin. ] 
Libidinous ; lecherous. Shakſpeare. 
CONCUPISCE'NTIAL. / 1 concupiſ- 
cent. | Relating to coucupiſcence. er 
CONCUPTI'SCIBLE. a. [ concupiſcibilis,Lat.} 
Impreſſiug defire z eager ; defirous. South. 
To CONCU'R. v. . [concurro, Latin. ] 
1. To meet in one point. Temple. 
2. To agree; to join in one action. — 
3. To be united with ; to be conjoined. TI. 
E To contribute to one common event. Coll. 
ONCU*RRENCE. 1 
CONCU'RRENCY-«t ＋ [from Ge. 
1. Union.; aſſociation; conjunction. Lecte. 
2. Combination of many agents or circum-/ 


ſtances. $4 Craſba w. 
3. Affiſtance; help. Rogers. 
4. Joint right; equal claim. © e. 


CONCU'RRENT. 4. ſfrom-coneur:} ! 
1. Acting in conjunction ; concomitant in 
agency. 1 ; ĩG. 


le under foot. SS 
CONCULCA'TION. / [conculcatio, Latin.J 


** „ » 


CON 
8 Conjoined; aſſociate; concomitant. Jacen. 
NCU'RRENT. el? That which concurs ; 
a contributo Decay of Pinay. 


| CONCUSSION, 7. Pp [ concufſhe, Latin. ] 

1. The act of ſhaking; tremeſaction. Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being ſhaken. Woedward. 
CONTUSSLYS. a. | coneuſſur, Lat.] Having 

e power or quality of ſhaking. ; 

To CONDE'MA. v. 4. [condemno, Latin.) 
1.10 ty . $6, 
2. To — to blame. Lacke, 
3- —— — — —— 

tzuilt by contraſt. 


* * Wiſdom. 
C NDE'MN Wake 2. - [from n. 
Blamable ; culpab wy. 
CONDEMNA' TON / condemnatic, Lat. 
The — nag by which any one is doomed to 
gonad ment. . Romans. 
CONDE'MNATORY. 2. {from cendema. 
Paſling a ſentence of condemnation or of 
cenſure. x Gov. of the 2 
cox DE- )JE'MNER. J. [from e . 
blamer ; W cenſurer;. a cenſor. or. 
CONDE'NSABLE. a: {trom condenſate. | Ca- 
pable of condenſation. : Digby. 
To CONDE'NSATE. v. 4. 2 Ls] 


To make thicker. 


te to 
5 


To make — body. more e thick, cloſe, an 
weighty ; to inſpiſſate. . - Woodward. 
To CON E'NSE. . x. To grow cloſe and 
weighty. | Newton. 
CONDENSE 4. ¶ from the verb.] Thick; 
denſe; cloſe y. X Bentlty.. 
. CONDE' NSER. /. A veſlel, wherein to crowd 
the air. NQuine 
CONDE'NSITY. /. [from conden/e.] The 
ſtate of being contented ; condenlation. -. 
CO'NDERS. /. [conduire, Fr.] Such as ſtand 
upon Places near the ſeacoaſt, at the 
Gmc of herring fiſhing, to make figns to the 
_ fihers which way the ſhole paſſes. - Cocvell. 
To CONDESCEND. v. x. condeſcendre, Fr.] 
1. To depart from the privileges of ſuperiority 
by a voluntary ſubmiſion. Watts. 
2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice 


can require. Tillotſon. 
3. To ſtoop ; to bend; to yield. Aion. 
CONDESCE N DENCE. 7. n 
French. I V 
3 E'NDINGLY. ad. from conde. 
cending. |By way of voluntary ilation 
22 ce — — Atera 4 


COND DESC E'NSION. / { from condeſcerd. 
Voluntary humiliation ; — from — 
riority 

CONDESCE E'NSIVE: a. - [from entered), 

cd Feel 

NDICN. a. | c + Latin. ] Suitable; 
_ deſerved ; merued. — 


CON 
CONDI'GNLY,. ed. [from cend g.] De- 


ſervedly ; according to merit. 
CONDI'GNNESS. /. 2 condig u. ] Suit- 
. ableneſs; agreeablenels to deſerts. 
CO'NDIMENT, fe [condimentum, — 
Seaſoning ; ſauce. Bacon. - 
CONDISCI'PLE, /; [condiſeipulue, Latin.] A 
ſchoolſellow. 

To CO'NDITE, v 4. [condie, Latin.) To 
—.— to preſerve by lalts. ; Taylor, 
CONDITEMENT. / (trom condite.] A com- 

tion of conſerves, powders, and ſpices. 
CONDI'TION. / [conditio, Latin. ] 
1. ; that by which any thing is de- 
nominated good or bad. Shalfpeare. 
2. Attribute; accident ; property. Newton. 
3. Natural quality of the mind; 5+. 
temperament ; complexion. Shak/pea 
4. Moral quality; virtue or vice. th. 
5. State; external circumſtances. Wake. 
6. Rank. Clarendon. 
7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. Taylor. 
8. The writing of agreement 3 compact; 
bond. Sbatſpeare. 
To CONDITION. v. z. LOG the noun. ] 
To make terms; to „ Dove. 
CONDITIONAL. 2. — — 4 thr By 
way of ſtipulation ; ——— . South. 
CONDI TIONAL. /. [from the 2 
A limitation: not in uſe. 
CON DITIONALITV. / | from — i 
Limitation by certain terms. Decay of Piety. 
CONDI'TIONALLY. ad. Wich certain 
. limitatiansz" on particular terms. South.” 
1 a. [trom cenditien.] 
Stipulated . Norris. 
To CONDITIONATE. v. 4. [from condi. - 
tion.” | To qualify ; to regulate. Brown. 
CONDI'TIONATE. a. Eſtabliſhed on certain 
terms or conditions. Hammond. 
CONDI'TIONED..2. Having qualities or 
properties good or bad. Sba / 5 
To CON DO LE. v. . [cendalco, Latin. ] To 
lament with thoſe that are in misiortune; 
to partake another's ſorrow. - Temple. 
To CONDO'LE: wv. 4. To bewail with ano- 


ther * 
CONDO'LEMENT. / [ from condole iet; 
ſorrow ; mourning. Shakſpeare. 
CONDO'LENCE. F | condoteance, French, ] 
Grief for the ſorrows of another. Arbuthnot. 
CONDO'LER. / [from candelt.] One that 
laments with another upon his misfortunes. - 
CONDONA'TION. /. | condanatio, Let.) A 
oding; 2 forgiv! 
To CONDU CE. 2. 3 Latin. ] To 
promote an end z to contribute. Tilla. 
To CONDU'CE. v. a. To conduct. Wotton. 
CIS FBLE. a. [ conductbilis, Lat. — a 
vg the power of coaducing. decile) 
CONDU'CIBLENESS. 2 [from conduci 
The quality of contributing to any end. 
CONDU'CIVE. 2. from e That | 
may contribute. Rogers. 
CONDU'CIVENESS. /. 3 conducive 1 
The guality of « conducing., - » - Boyer + 


CON 
CON DVU CT. F. conduit, French] ' 
1. Management; economy. Bacon. 
2. The a of leading troops. Waller. 
. 3- Convoy ; eſcorte 3 guard: — 
- 4 A warrant by which a convoy is appointe 


5. Exact behaviour ; regular life. 
To CONDU'CT., v. a. [conduire, Freath.] 
1. To lead; to direct; to accompany, in 
.  erder to ſhow the way. Milton. 
a. To uſhery and to attend in civility.” Sal. 
3. To manage; rern 


4. To head an arm 
CONDUCTITIOUS. 2. [condufitins, Lat] 
Aplifie: 


- Hired ; employed. for — 
CONDUCTOR. V { from candu#?. } 
1. A leader; one who ſhows another the way 
by accompanying him. Dryden. 
2. A chief; a general. Sbat/p. 
- 3- A manager z à dizeQor. Addiſon. 
4 An inſtrument to direct the knife in cut · 
ting for the ſtone. Quine) 
CONDU'CTRESS. /. [from err A 
- woman that directs. - 
CO'NDUIT. / [conduit, French. ] | 
I, A canal. of pipes. jor the /conveyance of 
waters; an Davies. 
2. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn. Shakfpeare. 
CONDVUPLICA'TION, / [ conduplicatio, 
Lat.] 22 1 a dup 0 4 
CONE. 44558. A ani bod y, of which 
the baſe is me, and which ends in a point; 
To CONFA'BULATE.v. . | confabuls, Lat.) 
To talk eaſily together; to chat. 
 CONFABULA'TION, / { confabulatic, Lat.] 
Eaſy converſation. . 
CONFA'BULATORY, a. [from confabulate.] 2 
Belooging to talk or prattle. 
CONFARREA'TION. / [ confarreatio, Lat.] 
The ſolemnization of marriage by eating 
- bread together. Alige. 
Te CONFE: CT. v. . | confe&us, Latin. | 
make up into ſweetmeats. 
CO'NFECT,. / A ſweetmeat. Harvey. 
CONFE'CTION. . [ confe io, Latin. 
1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, 
with Jugar ; a ſweetmeat. Addiſon. 
2. A compolition;z a mixture. « Sbakſp. 
CONFE'CTIONARY. /. | from nin, | 
One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. — . 
CONFE'CTIONER. Vm vox — 1" 
whoſe trade is to make ſweet meats. 
CONFE'DERACY /. gr en Fr. — 
league ; a contract by which ſeveral engage 
to luppart each other ; union; federal com- 
Shatſpe are. 
To CONFE'DERATE. v- a. | confederer, dr] 
o join in a league; to unite ; to ally. Aue 
1 6 NFE'DERATE. v». . Nr 
unite in a league. 
CONFE'DERATE. 4. 
United in a league. . 
CONFE' DINER SJ. {from the verb.] One 
whoengages RA TION. 7 (onfedmat an ally. Dxy. 
CONFEDERA' Tl _ 9 Fr.] 


Swift. 


CON 
To CONFER... , [confero, Latin,] To 


- diſcourſe with another upon @ ſtated ſubject; 
to converſe. ſolemaly. Clarendon. 
To CONFE' R. v. 4. | 
1. To compare. Bayle. 
2. To give; to beſtow. Clarendon 


To contribute 3 to conduce- Glanville, 
CONFERENCE. /. [ conference, Freuch.] 
1. Formal — oral diſcuſſion of any. 

queſtion, Sidney. 
4. An appointed meeting ſor diſcuſſiug ſome 
point by perſonal debate. 


rr 0 5 Aſcben. 
FE RRER. / from confer. 

1- He that converſes. 

2. He that beftows, , 
To CONFE'SS. v. 4. [ confefſer, French. 1 

1. To acknowledge a crime. 5 

2. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience to 
the prick, Wake. 

3. * hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as a 

pri 


4. Te own; to avow; not to deny. Marth. 
5- To grant; not to diſpute. Locke. 
6. To ſhow ; to prove; to atteſt, Pope. 

To CONFE'SS. v. =. To make N 
to diſcloſe 3 to reveal. | 

CONFE'SSEDLY+. ad. Cem conf 
Avowedly ; indiſputably ; undeniably, 

CONFESSION. /. [trom. confeſs] 

1. The acknowledgment of a crime. Temple, 
2. The act FUR; why: the conſcience to 
a prieſt. Wake. 
3- Profeſſion ; avowal. Shak/p, 
4 A formulary in which the articles of faich 
are compriſed. 

CONFE'SSIONAL. / French. ] The ſeat or 
box in which the coufeſſor tits to hear the 
declarations of his penitents. Addiſon. 

CONFE'SSIONARY, /. — Fr.] 
The ou where the prieſt fits to hear con- 


ſeſſion "3 
CONF E. SSO R. V [confefſeur, French. * 


1. One who makes ptofeſhions of his faith in 


the face of danger. . Stidling fleet. 


2. He that hears confeſſions, ad pretcribes 


rules of penitence. Taylor. 
3. He who confeſſes his crimes. 
— a, Open z known ; not 9 4 
z apparent. 
CONF: STLY. ad. Undiſputably z evdenty; 
withour concealment. Decay of Pi 
CONFECIENT. a. [ conficiens, Latin, } 
caaſes or procures ; effeQtive, -. + 
CO'NFIDANT.F: [confident Ft.] A 3 
truſted with private affairs. , Ard uthndt. 


To CONFUDE. v. . [confide, Latin] "To 


truſt in; to put truſt in. Congreve. 
CO'NFIDENCE. / | confidentia, Latin. ]: 


1. Firm beliet of another; reliance. South. | 


2. Truſt in bis- on abilities ; ſecurity, Ciar. 


3. Vitidus boldnels; ialſe opinion of his own 


excellencies.  Flooker © 
4. Conſciouſneſs of innotence ; hopeſt bold- 
_ neſs; +firmneſs of integrity. Mia, 

That which gives or cauſes confidence.” * 
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CON 

CO'NFIDENT. . {from confde.] 
1. Aſſured beyond doubt. Hammond. 
2. Poſitive; affirmative j dogmatical. 

3. ey wy ſucceſs. Sort. 
- 4 Void of ſuſpicion; truſting without limits. 

| | * | Shakſpeare. 

| Se to a vice; impudent. 
CO'NFIDENT. / kr 
truſted with ſecrets. Font h. 
CO'NFIDENTLY. ad. [from confident. 
1. Without doubt; without fear of mitcar- 

riage. Altterbury. 
. With firm truſt. 

3- Without appearance of doubt; poſitively; 

dogmatically. Bes Fonſon. 
CO'NFIDENTNESS. /. {from confident. 

Aſſurance. 7 d 
CONFIGURA'TION. /. { configuration, Fr.] 
1. The form of the various parts adapted to 


ht ok W. d. 

4 face of the horoſcope. 

To CONFI'GURE. v. a. | trom fgura, Lat.] 

To diſpoſe into any form. Bentley. 

CONFINE. / [confinis, Latin. ] Common 
boundary; border; edge. Locke. 


CO'NFINE. a. [confinis, Lat.] Bordering upou. 

7 CONFINE. v. x. To r upon ; to 
touch on other territories. Milton. 

To CONFI'NE. v. a. { confiner, French. ] 

1. To bound; to limit. a 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſen. Sbalſpeare. 
3. To reſtrain ; to tie up to. Dryden. 
CONFU'NELESS. a. | from confine. | Bound- 

leſs ; unlimited. $hakſpeare. 
CONFI'NEMENT. /. [from confine. ] Im- 

riſonment ; reſtraint of liberty. Addiſon. 
CONFI'NER. /. | from confine. ] | 
1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines. 

2. A near neighbour. Wotton. 


3. One which touches upon two different re- 


Bacon. 


your 
CONFI'NITV. / [confinitas, Latin. ] Near- 


neſs; neighbourhood ; contiguity. 

To CONFI'RM. v. a. [confirmo, Latin.] 
1. To put paſt doubt by new evidence. Addi/. 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh. — — 
3. To fix; to radicate. iſeman. 
4. To complete ; to perfet. Shakſpeare. 
5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities 4 —y 
wift. 
6. To ſettle or ſtrengthen in reſolution, or 
＋ or opinion. Milton. 
7. To admit to the full privileges of a chriſ- 
140 pom 
A; 


* 


tian, by impoſition of hands. 

CONFI RMABLE. a. ¶ from wy ng 
2 = of [nr evidence. 

FIRMA'TION. /. { from confirm. 
1. The act of — * any ho or per- 
ſon ; ſettiement. Shakſpeare. 
2. Evidence; additional 6 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony. South. 
. © An eccleſiaſtical rite. mond. 
CONFIRMA'TOR. / An atteſter ; he that 
ts a matter paſt doubt. Brown. 
NFI'RMATORY. @. ſrom confirm. ] 
Giving an additional teſtimony, | 


from eonfide.] One 


Dryden. | 


Knolles. 


CON 
CONFI'RMEDNESS. / [from eonfrned.] 
Confirmed ſtate; radication. D. of Pety. 
CONFI'RMER. / from confirm. e that 
confirms; an atteſter; an eſtabliſher. Shak. 
CONFI'SCABLE. a. {from confiſeare.} Lia- 
—.— — forfeiture. 
0. CONFI'SCATE. v. a. [confife Fr, 
To transfer private property to net 


dy way of penalty for an offence. Bacon. 
CONFFSCATE. 4. from the _—_— Tranſ- 
ferred to the publick as ſorteit. Shakſpeare. 


rr The 
act of transferring the forfeited goods of cri- 
minals to publick uſe. Bacon. 
CO'NFITENT. J. { confitens, Latin.] One 
confeſſing. Decay of Piety. 
CO'NFITURE. /. French. ] A 1weetmeart ; 
a confeQtion ; a comtfit. 5 Bacon. 
To CONFI'X. v. a. [ confixum, — To 
fix down; to faſten. Shakſpearc. 
CONFLA'GRANT. a. [ conflagrans, Latin. | 
Involved in a general fire. Milton. 
CONFLAGRA'TION.F. [conflagratis, Lat.] 
A general fire. Bentley. 
CONFLA'TION. / [conflatum, Latin.) 
1. The act of blowing many inſtruments to- 
gether, Bacon. 
2. A caſting or melting of metal. 
CONFLE'XURE,{.| conflexrra, L.] A bending. 
To CONFLI'CT. . . [confligo, Latin. ] To 
ſtrive 3 to conteſt; to fight; to itruggle. Till: 
CO'NFLICT. /. [ conflitus, Latin.) 
1. A violent colliſion, or oppoſition, of two 
ſubſtances. _ | | Boyle. 
2. A combat; a fight between two. Shak/. 
3- Conteſt; ſtrife ; contention. Shakſpeare. 
4. Struggle; agouy ; pang. Rogers. 
CO'NFLUENCE. / [ confluo, a 
I. The junction of ſeveral ſtreams. Raleigh. 


2. The act of crowding to a place. Bacon. 
3. A concourſe ; a multitude. Temple. 
4. Collection; concurrence. Boyle. 


CO'NFLUENT. a. | confluent, Latin.] Run- 
ning one into another; meeting. Blackmore. 
CO'NFLUX. / { confluxio, — 

1. The union of ſeveral currents. Clarendon. 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. Milton. 
CON FORM. a. | conformis, Latin. ] Aſſum- 

ing the ſame form ; reſembling. ' Bacon, 
To CONFO'RM. v. a. | conforms, Latin. ] To 

reduce to the like appearance, ſhape, or 

manner with ſomething elſe. Hooker, 
To CONFO'RM. v. x. To comply with. Dry. 
CONFO'RMABLE. a. {from — 

1. Having the ſame form; ſimilar. Hooker. 

2. Agreeable ; ſuitable ; conſiſtent. Addiſon. 

3. Compliant; ready to follow direQions; 

ſubmiſiive z obſequious. Sprat. 
CONFO'RMABLY. ad. [from conformable. | 

With conformity ; ſuitably. Locke. 
CONFORMA'TION. / [ conformatio, Lat. 

1. The form of things, as relating to each 

other. : Holder- 

2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or con- 

formity to any thing. Watts. 
CONFO' IIZ f. / [from 0onform.} One that 


CON 


- complies with the worſhip of the church of 
England;; not a diſſenter. Dunton. 
CONFO*RMITY. / [ from conform.}] | 
I. Similitude ; reſemblance. Hooker. 
2. Conſiſtency. Arbuthnot. 
CONFORTA'TION,F. from 5onforrs, Lat.] 
Collation of ſtrength ; corroboration. Bacox. 
To CONFO'UND. v-a. [ eonfondre, French. ] 
1. To mingle things ſo that their ſeveral na- 
tures cannot be diſcerned. Genefis. 
2. To perplex ; to compare or mention with- 
aut due diſtinction. Locke. 
3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtiact 
words or 10tions. Locke. 
4- To throw into conſternation ; to terrify ; 
to aſtoniſh ; to ſtupify. Milton. 
a & To deſtroy ; to overthrow. Daniel. 
 CONFO'UNDED. part. a. Hateful ; deteſ- 
table; enormous; odious. Crew. 
CONFO'UNDEDLY. ad. Hatefully ; ſhame- 
fully: a low word. L' Eftrange. 
CONFO'UNDER.#. [from confound. He who 
diſturbs, perplexes, tertiſies, or deſtroys. | 
CONFRATE'RNITY. x. (ces and fraterni- 
tas, Lat:] A brotherhood ; body of men united 
for ſome religious purpoſe. pry, = 
CONFRICA'TION. /. [con and frico, Lat.] 
The act of rubbing againit any thing. Bacon. 
To CON FRONT. v. a. [ confronter, French. ] 
1. To ſtand againſt another in full view; to 
face. Dryden. 
_ ſtand ſace to face, in oppoſition to an- 
er. 
3. To oppoſe one evidence to another. Sidney. 
. 4- To compare one thing with another. Aud. 
CONFRONTA'TION. V [Fr.] The act of 
bringing two evidences face to face. a 
To CONFU'SE. v. a. [confuſus, Latin. ] 
1. To diſorder ; to difperic irregularly. MIt. 


z. To mix, not ſeparate. Milton. 
3. To perplex ; to obſcure. Watts, 
4. To hurry the mind. 671% + Pape, 


CONFU'SEDLY. ad. [ from confuſed. }] 
1. In a mixed maſs ; without ſeparation. Ra“. 
2. Indiftinaly; one mixed with another. Pope, 
- 3- Not clearly; not plainly. Clarendon. 
4. Tumultuouſly; haſtily. Dryden. 
CONFU'SEDNESS./. | from confuſed.) Want 
of diſtinctneſs ; want of clearneſs. orris. 
CONFU'SLON. /. | trom confuſe. ] 
1. Irregular mixture ; tumultuous medley. 


2. Tumult; diſorder. Hooker. 
3. Indiftin combination. ..- Locke. 
4. Overthrow; deſtruction... Shak/peare. © 


h & Aſtoniſhment; diſtraction of mind. Spe@. 
C 


NFU “TABLE. . [ from confure. | — ible / 


to be diſproved. rown . 
CONFUTA'TLON. / [confutatio, Latin. 

The act of confuting ; diſproof. Bertie. 
To CONFU'TE. v. a. [ronfute, Latin.) To 

. convidt of errour ; to difprove. #Hudibras. 
CO\NGE. /. [conge, French. 

1. Act of reverence ; bow; courteſy. Swift. 

2. Leave; farewell. ; |, Spenſer. 
7o'CO'NGE. v. v. To take leave. Shakſpeare. 
CN D*ELIRE is French ; and fignifties, 


Hooker. 


CON 
in common law, the king's permiſſion roy! 
to a dean and chapter, in time of vacation, 
to chooſe a biſhop. Cowell. 
CO'NGE. / [ln architecture.] A moulding in 
form of a quarter round, or a cavetto. | 
To CONGE'AL. v. a. [congelo, Latin, ] 
1. To turn, by froſt, trom a fluid to a ſolid 
\ ſtate. Spenſer. 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. Sbalſpeare 
To CONGE'AL. v. x. Toconcrete ; to gather 
into a maſs by cold. Burnet. 


CONGE'ALMENT. / [ from congea/.] The 
clot formed by congelation. S are. 
 CONGE'LABLE, 2. [ from cengeal.] Suſ- 
ceptible of congelation. Baca. 
CONGELA'TION. fc | from * 
1. Act of turning fluids to ſolids by avid. Ar. 
2. State of being congealed. Brown. 


CONGE'NER. J. ¶ Latin. ] A thing of the fame 
kind or nature. | Miller. 
CONGE'NEROUS, a. [ congener, Latin. ] Of 
the ſame kind. Arbuthmot. 
CONGE'NEROUSNESS, / The quality of 
being from the ſame original. 
CONGE'NIAL.'a. [con and genius, Latin. ] 
Partaking of the ſame genius; cognate. Pope. 
CONGENIA'LITY. /. {from congenial.} 
Cognation of mind, or nature. ; | 
CONGE'NITE. a. [congenitus, Latin,] Of 
the ſame birth ; connate. Hale. 
CO'NGER./. ere, Latin. ] The ſea cel. 
CONGE'RIES. /. | Latin. ] A maſs of ſmall 
bodies heaped up together. Boyle. 
To CONGE'ST. v. a. [congeftum, Lat.] To 
heap up ; to gather together. 
CONGE'STIBLE. a. | trom congeft.] That 
may be heaped up. X 
CONGE'STION. /. [ congeftis, Latin. ] A col- 
lection of matter, as in ablceſles, incy. 
CO'NGIARY. / [ congiariam, Latin.] A gitt 
diſtributed to the Roman people or ſoldiery. 
To CONGLA'CIATE. v. . [| conglaciatus,' 
Latin. ] To turn to ice. Brown. 
CONGLACIA'TION. / [ from conglaciate.] 
Act of changing into ice. .. Brown. 
To CO'NGLOBATE. v. a. | conglabatus, Lat.] 
Togather into a hard firm ball. Grew. 
CO'NGLOBATE. a. [ fromthe verb.] Moulded 
into a firm ball. . Cheyne. 
CO'NGLOBATELY. ad. In a ſpherical form. 
CONGLOBAT ION trom congleobate. ] A 


round body; acquired {phericity. Browne. 
T> CONGLO'BE. v. 4. [ cong/obo, Latin.] 
To gather into a round mals. Pepe. 


To CONGLO'BE. v. . To coaleſce into a 
round maſs. Milton. 
To CONGLO'MERATE. v. 4. { conglomere, 
Latin. ] To gather into a ball, like a bail of 
thread. N Grew. } 
CONGLO'MERATE. a. | from the verb.] 
1. Gathered into a round ball, ſo as that the 
fibres are diſtinct. Cheyne. 
2. Collected ; twiſted together. Bacon. 
CONGLOMERA'TION. TJ. 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball. 
2. Intertexture ; mixture. | Bacon, 


4A 
F 


CON 

* CONGLU'TINATE. v. 4. [eonglutino, 
_ Latin.] To cement; to reunite. | 
TeCONGLU'TINATE. v. . To coaleſce; to 
- unite by the intervention of a callus. 
CONGLUTINA'TION, V [from congluti- 

nate.) The act of uniting wounded bodies; 
* reunion ; healing.  Arbuthnot, 
SEL TINATIVE. 4. [from congluli- 


_ - wate, ) Having the r of uniting wounds. 
CONGLUTINA' R. / [from conglutinate.] 
That which has the powevel uniting wounds. 


oodward. 


CONGRATULANT. a, [from _—_ 
cing in participation. 
E RA'TULATE. v. 1 
Lo compliment upon any happy event, Spras. 
* CN RA'TULATE: v. #, To rejoice in 
ieipation. - - Swift. 
CONGRATULA'TION. ＋. 
1. The act of proſeſſing joy for the happineſs 
cet ſucceſs of another. rely 
2. The form in which j happineſs 
of another is profeſſed. 8 
17 * RA'TULATORY. a. | from congratu- 
lr the good of another. 
To CONGRE'E. v. . To agree j to join. Sh. 
Te CONGRE ET. v. a, To ſalute reciprocally. 
To CO'NGREGATE. v. «. | cox 4 Latig. ] 
To collect together ; to to — 4 
into one place. 
D CO NGCREGCATE. . Pp To 2 ; 12 


meet ; to gather toget Denham. 
CO/'NGREGATE. 4. 12 the verb.] Col- 

lected ; compact. Bacon. 
CONG REGA'TION. from congregate. ] 

1. The act of collecting. Bacon 

2. A collection; a maſs ht together. $6. 


3. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in pub- 
lick, and hear doctrine. Swift. 


— — a. [from congrega- 


MM. Publick ; pertaining to a congregation, 
RESS. / | con grefur, Latin. 
kx A meeting ; a ſhock ; a conflict. Dryden, 
2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of aſ- 
fairs between different natioas. 
CONGRE'SSIVE. a. [from n _ 
ing; encountering. 

To CO'NG RUE », x. [from comgrue, Lin.) 
To agree; to be conſiſtent with ; to ſuit. & 
CO NGRUENC E od [congraentis, Latin. 

Agreement; confiſtency. 


CO a. {congraym, 1a Agree- 


Cheyne. 
CONGRU: TT 7. — congrue. ] 
1. Suitableneſs ; agrecableueſs. Glanville. 
2. Fitneſs ; pertinence. 


Sidney. 
3. Conſequence of argument-; reaſob ; con- 
Aiſtency. Hooker. 


neſs ; adaptation : not in- 
CO'NGRUOUS. a. [congruze, — 
1. Agreeable to; couſiſtent with. 


2. Suitable = "II on 
8 Rational; Ni 

C 'NGRUOUSLY. ad. [from c congruour. ] 
-Suitably ; -- nd „ _ Boyle, 


CONGRUMENT. J. [ from * 3 Fit- 


— 4 


CON 


CO'NICAL. } a. [conicas, Latin.} Having 
CO'NICK. * * ol form ot a —* Privy. 
CO'NICAL owe of a cone. 
CO. NICALNESS / From content. The 
or quality of being conical. 
CO'NICK Sefion. / ee AFR 
the ſection of a cone by a 
CO'NICK Sen. } /. That part of geome- 
CO'NICKS. . try which confiders.the 
cone, and the curves arifing from its ſections, 
Te CONJE CT. v. . { conjetiumy Latin. } To 
8 ueſs ; to conjecture: not in uſe. Shab/p. 
C NJE'CTOR. 4 { from conjedt.} A — 
St. 


WIE 


121 conjre CTVRABLE. « [from conje@ure.] 


e to be gueſſed. 
CONJE'CTU _ a. at TIT” De- 


Ges ng on conject come. 
CONJECTURA'LITY. 1 — 
Tha which depends upon gueſs 
CONJE'CTURAI LLY. 'Y. ad. [from m con 
By gueſs ; by conjecture 
CONJE'CTURE. / conjeinne, Latin. 
1. Gueſs; impertect knowledge. South, 
| 2, Idea ; notion: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
To CONJE'CTURE: V. 4. ey noun. 
To gueſs; to judge by South. 
CONJE: CTURER. / [from conjefture.} A 
cc hy ; one who forms opinion witbout 
 Addiſer, 
cb EROUS. a. [comms and fero, Lat. JSuch 
trees are coniferous as bear à truitof a figure 
proaching to that of a cone. Quincy. 
To CONJO'BBLE. v. . i to — 
to diſcuſs : a low word, . 


— — 
Hother, 


Te CONJO'IN. v. 4, [ conpoindre, —— 


1. To unite; to conlolidate into one. Dryd. 
2. To unite in marriage. 


KU 3 | 


- CONJO/ INTLY. . in 


aſſociation ; jointly. 

CO NJUGAL. a. [ conjugalis, Latin.] Marri- 
monial ;, belonging . 
CO NJUGALLY. ad. — conjugal.] Ma- 
trimonially; connubiall 

To CONJUGATE. V. 4 — Lei} 
1. To join ; to join in marriage. + 
2. To inſſect xerbs. 

CONJUGATE. a. [conjugatua, Lal.] Agree- 
ing in derivation with another word; Bram. 
e JUGATE Diameter, A right line. biſect- 

the tranſverſe diameter. 

' CONJUGATION, JS. conugatis, Latin]; 
1. A couple ; a pair. Brown 
2. The act of uniting or compiling thing 
together. ntl 
5 The . of inſſecting vent Th 


CONJUNCT. 4. — 2 


Joi vined ; concurrent; united. 
 Atter C 3 UNC TION. / barer, N 
Bacon. 


nion ; aſſociation; league. 


——— — — 


CON. 


degree of the zodin cle. Rymer. 
3. A word made uſe of to connect the clauſes 
of a period together. 1 4 Clarke. 


CON]JU/NCTI VE. . [ comuntivunr, Latin. ] 
1. Cloſely united: not in uſe. Sbakſprare. 
2. { In grammar.] The mood of a verb, uſed 
ſubſequentlyto a conjuriftion.. - | © / 

CONJU/NCTIVELY. 2d. In union, Brown. 

CONJU'"NCTIVEN ESS. / T from eonjunc- 
tive. The quality of joining or uniting. 

CONJU'NCTLY. ad. [ tromconjuntB.] Joint- 
ly ; together ; not apart. * | 

CONJU:NCFURE. /.[ confunFure, Fr. 
1. Combination of many circumſtances. K. C. 
2. Occaſion 3 critical time. Clarendon. 
3. Mode of union; connexion. Halder. 
4. Conſiſtency. i X. Charles. 

CONJURA'TION-/. — conjure. | 

1. The ſorm or at of ſummoning another in 
ſome ſacred name. Shatk/peare. 
2. An incantation ; an enchantmeut. Sidney. 

To'CONJU'RE. v. 4a. | conjure, Latin. ] 


1. To lummon iu afſacred name. Clarendon. - 


2. To bind many by an-oath to fome com- 
mon deſign. f Milian. 
3. Ia influence by magick ; to charm: pro- 
nounced conjure, X. Charles. 
To CO'NJURE. .. To practiſe charms or 
enchantments; to enchant. Sbatſpcaxe. 
CU'NJURER: / {from conjure. } R 
1. Au enchanter. Donne. 
2. An impoſtor who pretends to ſecret arts 
a cunning man. Prior. 
. 3- A man of ſhrewd conjecture. _ Addiſon. 
CONJU'REMENT. / [ from conjure. ] Serious 
injunction; ſolema demand.” Milton. 
CONNA'SCENCE. V cen and naſcor, Lat.] 
1. Common birth; community of birth. 
2. The act of uniting or growing together. 
CONNA'TE. 4. [from ce and natus, Latin. | 
Born with another. 1 South. 
CON NATURAL. a. {con and natural. | 
1. United with the being; connected by na- 
ture. 125 Davies. 
2. Participant of the ſame nature. Mil tox. 
CONNATURA'LITY. / [from connatural. | 
Participation of the ſame nature. Hale. 
CONNA*'TURALLY. ad. [from connaturat.} 
By the act of nature; originally. Hale. 
CONNA'TURALNESS. / [from connatural.} 
Participation of the ſame nature; natural 
union, Hale. 
To CONNECT. v. a. | cennecto, __— 
1. To join; to link ; to unite. oyle.- 
2. To unite, as by a cement. Locke. 
3. To join in a juſt ſeries of thought: as, 
the author. connects bis reaſons well. 
To CONNE'CT. v.. To cohere; to have juſt 
relation to. things precedent and ſubſequent. 
CONNE'CTIV ELY. ad. | from connect. ] In 
conjunction; in union; jointly. / 
To CON NEX. v. a. [ connexum, Latin. ] To 
join or link together. Philips. 
CONNE'XION. / [ from connex.] ] 
1. Union; junction. Atterbury. 
2. Juſt relation to ſomething precedent or 
ſubſequent ; coheregce. Blackmore. 


CON 


CONNE'XIVE. a. [from cennex.] Having | 


force of connexion z conjunttive. Warts. 
CONNICTA'TION. / [from cornife, Lat.] 
A winking. | | | 
CONNIVANCE. / ffrom connive.} 
1. The act of winking: not in uſe. | 
2. Voluntary blindneſs; pretended igno- 
rance; forbearance. © South, 
To CONNI'V Ecv. . [connives,” Latin, ] 
1. To wink. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ' ignorance; to 
forbear ; to paſs uncen ſured. Rogers. 
CONNOISSEUR. J. French. ] A judge; a 
critick in matters of taſte; Swift. 
To CO'NNOTATE. v a. | con and wore, L. 
To deſignate ſomething beſide itſelf ; to im- 
fly; to infer,” * * Hammond. 
CONNOTA'TION. /. [ from cesmetate. I Im- 
_ plication of ſomething beſide itſelf. Hale. 
To CONNO'TE. v. 4. | cox and nota, Lat. 
To imply: to betoken; to include. Sour. 
CONNU'BIAL; 2 Feonnubialis, Lat.] Ma- 
- trimonial ; nuptial; conjugal. Pope, 
CO'NOID. V N. Aare partaking 
of a cCο et. o:. 
CONOHDICAL. 2. | from cone] Approach- 
ing to a conick form. | 
To CONQUA'SSATE. wv. a. N 55 Lat.] 
To ſhake ; to agitate : not in ule,” Harvey. 
CONQUASSA'TION. / [from eonguaſſare.] 
Agitation : concuſſion. © OS 
To CO'NQUER.' v. 4. [conguerir, French. ] 
1. To gain by conqueſt ; to win, Pope. 
2. To overcome; to ſubdue Sith. 
3. To ſurmount; to overcome t as, he con- 
uered bis reluctance. a 
To CO'NQUER: v. x. To get the victory; to 
overcome. . Decay of Piety. 
CO'NQUERABLE. a. ¶ from —_—— Poſ- 
ſible to be overcome. South, 
CO'NQUEROR.//. [ from conquer: ] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory; a vie- 
tor. Shakſpeare. 
2. One that ſubdues and ruins coantries. Mi/. 
CO'NQUEST. / | canguefte, French. 
1. The act of conquering; ſubjeQion. Dev. 
2. Acquiſition by victory; thing gained. 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arm. | - Addiſon. 
CONSANGUTI'NEOUS. 4. 22 
Lat.] Near of kin; of the fame blood ; re- 
- lated by birth, not affined. Sbalſpeare. 
CONSANGUINITY,F. | conſanguinitas, L.] 
Relation by blood; nearnels of kin. South, 
CONSARCINA'TION. /. | from conJarcine, 
Lat.] The act of patching together. 
CO'NSCIENCE. V [| conſecientia, Latin. 
1. The faculty by which we judge of the 
goodneſs or wickedneſs of ourſelves. Spexſer. 
2. Juſtice; the eſtimate of conſcience: Swift. 
3. Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own 
thoughts or actions. Hooker, 
4. Real ſentiment; private thoughts. Claren. 
5. Scruple ; principle of action. Tayler. 
6. Reaſon; reaſonableneſs. Swift.- 


CONSCIE'NTIOUS. . { from eonfecience.] 
L' t ftr ge. 
According t 


Scrupulous; exactly juſt. _ 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSLY. 4. 


Specfator. | 


— ü! 


CON 


the direction of conſcience. L' Ergee. 
CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS. / {from con- 
 ſcientions. ] Exectneis of juſtice; tenderveſs 
of conſcience. Lecke. 
CO'NSCIONABLE. . [from 2 
Reaſonable; juſt. 
' CO'NSCIONABLENESS./ — 2 
Able. ] Equity ; reaſonablene 
CO'NSCIONABLY. ad. [from conſeionab/e. 
Reaſonably ; juſtly. Taylor. 
CO'NSCIOUS: « in. 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing 
ones own thoughts n Bentley. 
2. Knowing from me Dryden. 
3. Admitted to the of 


4 Bearing witneſs by the diate of 


ence to any thi 4 
CO'NSCIOUSLY. ad. With knowledge of 
one's owy actions. | 
CO'NSCIOUSNESS. * from conſciomt. ] 
1. The perception of what paſſes in a man's 
own mind. Watts. 
2. Internal ſenſe of or innocence. Pope. 


CO'NSCRIPT. a. A term uſed in ſpeaking of 
the Roman ſenators, who were called Patres 
conſeripti, _ — — being written 


inthe = onthe 

CONSCR PiN. . Gere Latin.] 
An enrolling 1 10s 

7 CO'NSECRAT v. [ conſecro, Lat] 

1. Te make ſacred ; to appropriate to ſa 
uſes. Hebrews. 
2. To — inviolably to ſome particular 
_ purpoſe, or perſon. um 

To canonize. 

2 — a. Conſecrated ; ſacred; 

devoted ; dedicated. | Drayton. 


CO'NSECRATER. /. [from conſecrate. One 
that performs the rites by which any thing is 
devoted to ſacred purpoſes. Atterbury. 

CONSECRA' "TION. /. J. [from conſecrare. } 


1. A rite of dedicating things or perſons to 
the ſervice of God. Hooker. 
2. The act of declaring one h Huh, 
CO'NSECTARY. a. { from conſeftarius, Lat.] 
Conſequent; conſequential. Brown. 
CO'NSECTARY. /. DeduQtion from pre- 


miſes z conſequent; corollaty. Woodward. 


CONSECV. TH N. /. Leonſecutio, Latin. 
Train of conſequences ; chain of deduc- 


N. 

2. Succeſſion. Newton. 

3. [In-aſtronomy.] The month of cafe 
tion, is the ſpace between ont conjunction of 
the moon with the ſun unto another. Browzx, 


CONSE'CUTIVE. a. [conſeextif, French. J. 
[4 


1. Following in train; ſueceſſive. Arbu 
2. Gonſequential ; regularly ſucceeding, Loc. 
To CONSE'MIN ATE. v. a, — — Lat.] 
To ſow different ſeeds together. 
CONSE'NSION. /. [confſenfio, Nh _ 
ment; accord. 
CONSE NT. /. ¶ conſerſus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of yielding or confenting. K. Cha. 
EN agreement ; accord. DD 


Hale. 


CON 
3+ Coherence with; correſpondence. Miter. 


oint aperation. Pope. 
To CONSE'NT, v. . [conſentio, Latin. 
1. To be of the ſame mind; to . 
2. "If —_—_— to the fame 
HAS Yue 
A 47 ent, I. 
-Agretable to; conſiſtent . Hamm | 
CONSENTA'NEOUSLY. af. Ape; 
confiſtently ; ſuitabl 
CONSENTA'NEOUSNESS. /. [from cox. 
ſentaneous. | Agreement; conſiſtence. 
CONSE' T. a. [ conſentiens, Latin.) 


reeing; united in opinion. 


CO'NSEQUENCE. {. | confequentia, Lads} | 
1. That which follows any cauſe or 
principle. 

2. Event; eſſect of a Miltox. 
3. Deduction 3 conc! 1 
4. The laſt propoſition bs a ſyllogiſm. Prior. 
2 Concatenation oſ cauſes and s. South, 

I — tendency. 1 = 


Swif?. 
ENT. a. { conſequens, Latin. 
1. Following by ph Sr rare J 
2. Following as the effe& of a cauſe. Locke. 
CO'NSEQUENT. / 
1. Conſequence ; that which follows from 
previous propoſitions. Hooker. 
2 Effect; that which follows an acting eauſe. 


conMmavent par ave” | 


Davies. 
CONSEQUE'NTIAL, . conſequent. ] 
1. Produced by the nec concatenation 
of effects to cauſes. Prier . 
2. Concluſive. Hale. 


CONSEQUE'NTIALLY. * 
1. With juſt deduction of 2 
with right eonnexion of ideas. Addiſon, 
2. By confequence : eventually. Smith. 

Inu a regular ſeries. Addiſon. 
CONSE UE'NT]ALNESS. / {from — 
renin?) eren conſecution of diſcourſe. 
cd MSE ENT x. ad. — conſequent.] 
1. By 9 nece 
2. In conſt _—_— ; gone 1 edward 
CO'NSEQUEN $./: [from ys 1g 
Regular connexion of propoſitions. 

CONSE'RVABLE. 2. firom eonfervo, Hp P. 

ble of being kept. 

CONSE'RVANCY. J. \Covrts held by the 
Lord Mayor of London for the preſervatioa 
of the fiſhery on the river Thames, are called 
Courts 4 

CONSERVA'TION. / [confervatio, Latin. 
1. The act of preſerving ; continuance; pro- 
tect ion. Woodward. 
2. Preſeryation from corruption. Baca. 

CONSE'RVATIVE. a. ¶trom conſervo, Lat.] 
Having the power of oppoſing diminution or 


inju Peacham. 
CON NSERVA'TOR. of Free] Preſerver.Ha/c. 
 CONSE'RVATORY./. { irom conſerve, Lat.] 


A place where any thing is kept in a man- 

ner proper to its ꝓeculiar nature. Wood ww. 
CONSE'RVATORY, a. Hu picſerva - 

tive quality. | 


- 


con 
To CON SE RVE. v. a. [con 
1. Ui 2 without loſs N 


ſervo, Latin. }: 


ickle fruit. 
ce from the verb. 
1 VA made of the inſpiſſated juices 


of fruit. Dennis. 

2. A conſervatory : not uſual. Evelyn. 
CONSE'RVER. 4 from conſerve. 

I. A layer up; a repoſiter. ayward. 


parer of coaſerves, 


| cc 'SSLON, ＋ [conſeffio, Lat.] A fitting 
| ether. 


CONSE'SSOR. /. [Latin.] Onethat fits with 


others. 
To "CONSIDER. v. a. [confidero, Latin.) 
I. To think u upep with care; to ponder ; to 
examine; tofiit; to ſtudy, SpeFator. 
2. To take into the view; not to omit in 
the examination, Temple. 


3. To have regard to; to reſpedt. Hebrews. 
4. To requite; to reward one for his trouble. 


To CONST'DER. v. *. 
1. To think maturely. Iſaiah. 
2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. Sv. 


3. To doubt 3 to heſitale. Shakjpeare. 
CONS 'DERABLE. . [| from confider. ] 
1. Worthy of conſideration ; worthy of re- 


.gard and attention. illotſon. . 
2. Reſpe cable; above neglect. Sprat. 
3. Important ; valuable. Jan. 


4. More than little: a middle ſenſe between 
little and great. Clarendon. 
CONSI'DERABLENESS, / [from confider- 
able. ] Importance dignity ; moment; va- 
| lue; deſert; a claim to notice, Boyle. 
CONST DERABLY. ad. [from cenſider able. 
1. In a degree deſerving notice. Roſcommon. 
2. With importance; important! Pope. 
CONSI'DERANCE. / [ from con ler. ].Con- 
ſide ration; reflection. Shakſpeare. 
* CONSI'DERATE.. a Teonfideratus, Latin. ] 
1 Serious ; prudent; not raſh. Tillerſer. 
ving reſpeRt to ; regardful. P. of Fiecty. 
5 Moderate ; not rigorous. 
CONSIDERATELY. ad. Rr 
mly; coolly; prudent Bacon 
 CONSI'DERATENESS./. [from confilerate.) 
Prudence ; calm deliberation, 

CONSIDERA'TION. / [from confider. 

1. The act of conſidering; mental view ; 


regard; notice. Locke. 
2, Mature thought ; prudence. Sidney. 
3. Coatemplation z meditation. Sidney. 


A 7 ds claim to notice; worthineſs 
Addiſcn. 

7 ene compenſation. Ray. 
tive of action ; influence. Clarendon. 
Reaſon ; ground of concluding. Hooker. 

55 In law.] he material cauſe of a contract, 
out JA no contract bindeth. Come//. 
Cong DERER. . A 1 of reflection 


a thinker. the Tongue. 
CONSI'DERING. [A Eat conjunction. ] 
If allowance be for, Spectator. 


Te CONSI'GN, v. a. * Latin. 


Shakſpeare. 


CON 


* To give to another any thing in formal N 


way; to transter. South. 
2. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain pur - 
poſe. Dr vi 
3. To commit; to entruſt. iſo. 


7 CONST'GN., v. . 
1. To yield; to ſubmit: not in uſe. Shak 
2. To ugn ; to conſent to: obſolete. Shake 
CONSIGNA'TION. J. {from confign.] 
1. The act of conſigning. Taler. 
2. The act of ſigning. Taylor. 
CONSLGNMENT. / | from confign.} 
1. The act of conſigning. 


2. The writing bywhich anything is conſigned. 


| CONSI'MILAR. 4. [from confimilis, Latina. ] 


Having one common reſemblance. 

To CONSI'ST. v. a. [confifte, Latin.] 
1. To ſubſiſt; not to periſh. Cola ant. 
2. To continue fixed, without diſſipation. 

i in s en 
To be compriſed ; to be contained. #a 
3 To be made. 3 


5- To have being concurrently ; to coexiſt. 


 Bramball. 
6. To agree ; not to oppoſe, Clarendon. 
CONST'STENCE. FI Aentia, lgw 
CONSI'STENCY. i 
1. State with reſpect to Ts exiſtence. 
Bacon. 
2. Degree of denſeneſs or rarity. Ardathnor. 
3. Subſtance; form; make. South. 
4. Durable or laſting ſtate. Locke. 
T Agreement with itſelf, or with any other 
thing; cougruity z uviſormity, - Addiſon. 
6. A ſtate in which things coutinue tor lome 
time at a ſtand. Chambers. 
CONSI'S'TENT. a. [corfifens, Latin. X 
1. Not rabies « ; uot oppoled, "South, 
2. Firm; not fluid. Weedward. 
CONSI'STENTLY. ad. Without contradic- 
tion ; agreeably. Broome. 
CONSISTO' RIAL. a. [ from confiftory. ] Re- 
lating to the ecclefiaſtical court. 
CO'NSISTORY, /. [ confifforiam, Latin. 
1. The place of juſtice in the court chriſtian, 
Hooker. South. 
2. The aſſembly of cardinals. Atrerburys 
3. Any ſolemu aſſembly. Milton. 
4- Place of refidence. Shakſpeare. 
CONSO'CIATE. / [from confocio,, 2 : 
accomplice; a confederate ; a parther. Ha 
To CONSO'CIATE. v. 4. [confocts Latip. ] 
1. To unite ; to join. AR 
2. To cement z to hold togethers Bu 
To CONSO'CIATE. v. . To . - 
unite, 
CONSOCTA'TION. / Th fete] 
1. Alliance. 


2. Union; intimac ere f. 
CONSO'LABLE. a. Thus e.] That nat ade 
mits comfort. 
To CO'NSOLATE. v. 4. [conſoler, Lare 
comfort; to conſole. reun. 
CONSOLA'TION. /. [corſolatio, Lat.] 2 
ſort; alleyiation of milery. 
CONSOLA'TOR, /: [Latin.] A E 
M 2 


CON 


,CONSO'LATORY. / {from conſolate.] A 
ſpeech or writing containing topicks of com- 
fort. Milten. 
CONSO'LATORY. 2. [from conſelate.] 
Tendisg to give comfort. 
 CONSO'LE. / French. ] In arebitecture, a 
part or member projecting in manner of a 
a ae | b Chambers. 
7 CONSOLE. v. a. [conſo/or, Latin.] To 
comfort ; to cheer. Pope. 


* 


| 'CONSO'LER. . [from conſole.] One that 


gives comfort. arburton. 
CONSO'LIDANT. . [from conſolidate. ] 
That has the quality of uniting wounds. 
7 CONSO'LIDATE. v. a. { confolider, Fr.] 
+ 1. To ſorm into a compact or ſolid boa; to 
harden. ; Arbuthnot. 


2. To combine two parliamentary bills into 


© To CONSO'LIDATE. v. . To grow firm, 


hard, or ſolid. Wawadward. 
_ CONSOLTDA'TION. / [from confolidate. ] 
1. The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 
2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to 
another. | 
* 3. 2 re two benefices in one. Co. 
: NANCE. - | 
— 2 f |. [ confonance, French.) 
1. Accord of ſound. Motten. 
2. Conſiſtency; congruence. Hammond. 
J. Agreement; concord: not uſed. Shak. 
NSONANT. a. [ conſorance, Fr.] Agree- 
üble; according ; conſiſtent. Hooker . 
 CO'NSONANT'. / [ conſonant, qe? A let- 
©  »ter which cannot be founded by itſelf. 
" CO'NSONANTLY. ad. | from conſorant.] 
Confiſtently ; agreeably. llotſon. 
: CONSONANT 
Agreeableneſs ; confiſtency. 
_ CO'NSONOUS. a. { con/onxs, Latin, ] Agree- 
ing in found ; ſymphonious. 


CONSOPIA'TION. / [from conſopio, Lat.] 


The act of laying to ſleep. Digby. 
* CONSORT. / [ conſers, Laa. 
1. Companion; partner. Denham. 


2. An aſſembly ; a divan; a conſultation. 


. Concurrence ; union. Atterbury. 
* Tv CONSO'RT. v. x. { from the noun. ] To 
aſſociate with ; to unite with. Dryden. 

To CONSO'RT. v. 4. 
I. To join; to mix; to marry. Loc te. 
2, To accompany : not uſed. Shalſpeare. 


 CONSO'RTABLE. a. from cenſert.] To be 
compared with; ſuitable : not uſed. Horton. 
-  CONSO*'RTION. / [ confortio, Lat.] Partner- 


hip; ſociety. 
- CONSPE'CT- 
Lat. ] Eaſy tobe ſeen. 
* CONSPECTUTTY. / [from conſpetus, 
| LE | of ſeeing. 
© CONSPERSTON. /. [ conſperfio, Latin. ] A 
ſprinkling about. | 
CONSPICU'ITY. // [from conſpicuous.) 
© Brightneſs; favourableneſs to the ſight. CIax. 
CONSPICUOUS. a. f conſpicuxs, Latin] 
1. Obvious to the fight; ſeen at a diſtance. . 


NESS. /. [ from .conſonant.] 


E'CTABLE. a. [from conſpeAur, © 


Shakſpeare. 


CON 


2. Eminent ; famous; diſtinguiſhed, Add. 
CONSPI'CUOUSLY. ad. | 
1. Obviouſly to the view. Watts. 
2. Emineatly ; famouſly ; remarkably. _ 
CONSPI'CUO USNESS,#[ from n 
1. Expoſure to the view ; ſtate of ing vi- 
. fible at a diſtance, Boyle. 
2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. Boyle. 
CONSPIRACY, V [conſpiratio, Latin. 
I. A plot; a concerted treaſon. Dryden. 
2. An agreement of men to do any thing 
evil or unlawful. - Cowell, 
3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of 
many cauſes to one event. arvey. 
CONSPI'RANT. a. [conſpirans, L.] Conſpir- 
ing; engaged in a-conſpiracy ; plotting. S. 
" CONSPIRA'TION. / [conſpiratio, Latin. ] 
An agreement ef many to one end. D. of P. 
ONSPTI'RATOR. / [from conſpire, at. ] 
A man engaged in a plot ; a plotter. So. 
To CONSPTRE. vs. [ conſpire, Latin.] 
1. To concert a crime; to plot. Shakſpeare. 
2. To agree together: as, a// things conſpire 
to make bim happy. | ; "Pp 
CONSPI'RER. 7 [from conſpire.] A con- 
ſpirator; a plotter. Shakſpeare. 
CONSPITRING Powers. [1n mechanicks. | 
All ſuch as act in direction not oppoſite to 
one another. Harris. 
CONSPURCA'TION. 7. [from conſparce, 
Latin. ] Defilement ; pollution. 
t 9 ABLE. / [comes abull, as it is ſup- 
_ poſed. | 
7 Lord high cenſfable is an ancient officer of 
the crown, long diſuſed in England. e 
function of the confable of England conſiſted 
in the care of the common peace of the land 
in deeds of arms, and in matters of war. 
From theſe are derived the conflables of hun- 
dreds and franchiſes ; now called high cor- 
| Fables, becauſe increaſe of people and offences 
have occaſioned others in every town of in- 
ferior authority, called petty confables. Cow. 
2. To overrun the Cox TABLE. To ſpend 
more than what a man knows himſelf to be 
worth : a low phraſe. > 
CO'NSTABLESHIP./.[from conftab/e.] The 
office of a conſtable. Carew. 
CONSTANCY. / [conflantia, Latin. ] 
1. Immutability; perpetuity ; unalterable 
continuance. | Hooler. 
2. Conſiſteney; unvaried ſtate. Kay. 
3. Reſolution ; firmneſs; ſteadineſs. Prior. 
4. Laſting affection. South. 
5. Certainty ; veracity ; reality. Shak/peare. 
CO'NSTANT. 4. [conflans, Latin. ] 
1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. Bieyle. 
2. Unvaried; unchanged; immutable. Cow/. 
3. Firm; reſolute ; determined. Shak/peare. 
4. Free from change of affection. Sidney. 
6: Certain; not varidus; ſteady. Addiſon. 
CO'NSTANTLY. ad. Unvatiably ; perpetu- 
ally; certainly; ſteadily. Tillotſon. 
To CONSTE'LLATE. v. . [conflellatus, 
Latin. ] To join luſtre; to ſhine with one 
general light. Ble. 


CON 


To CONSTE'LLATE. v. a. To unite ſeve- 


ral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour. Brown. 
CONSTELLA'TION. / Tfrom conflellate. ] 
1. A cluſter of fixed ſtars, den. 


2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excel- 
llencies. Hammond. 
CONSTERNA'TION, {\ from conflerno, Lat.] 
Aſtonviſhment; amazement ; wonder. Sent. 
To CO'NSTIPATE. v. a. [from conftipe, Lat.] 
1. To crowd together in a narrow room. Ray. 
2. To ſtop by filling up the paſſages. Arbut5. 
3 To bind the belly. Brown. 
CONSTIPA'TION, 7. [from conffipate. ] 
1. The act of crowding any ching into leſs 
room ; condenſation. Bentley. 
2. Stoppage ; obſtruction by ple itude. Arb. 
CONSTI'TUENT. 2. | conflituens, Latin. ] 
Elemental; eſſential; that of which any 
thing conſiſts, Dryden. Bentley. 
CONSTITUENT. / 
1. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes or 
lettles any thing in its peculiar ſtate. Hae. 
2. That which is neceſſary to the ſubtiſtence 
of any thing. Arbuthnot. 
3. He that deputes another. 
To CO'NSTITUTE- v. a. | confliruo, Lat.] 
1. To give formal exiſtence; to produce. 
Decay of Piety. 
2. Toere@ ; toeſtabliſh. Taylor. 
3. Todepute; to appoint another to an office. 
CO'NSTFTUTER. /. { from conflitute.] He 
that conſtitutes or appoints. 
CONSTITU'TION. V { from conflitute.} 
1. The act of conſtituting ; enacting; de- 
puting ; eſtabliſhing ; producing. 
2. State of being; natural qualities. Neu ton. 
3. Corporeal frame. Arbuthnot. 
4. Temper of body. Dryden. 
5. Temper of mind. Clarendon. 
6. Eſtabliſhed form of government; ſyſtem 
of laws and cuſtoms. Daniel. 
7. Particular law; eſtabliſhed uſage ; eſta- 
bliſhmeat; inſtitution. Hooker. 
CONSTITU'TIONAL. a. I from constitution. 
1. Bred in the conſtitution ; radical. Sharp. 
2. Conſiſtent with the conſtitution ; legal. 
CO'NSTITUTIVE. a. | from conflitute. ] 
1. Elemental; eſſential ; productive. Brown. 
2. Having the power to enact or eſtabliſh. 
To CONSTRA'IN. v. a. | confiraindre, Fr. | 


1. Tocompel ; to force to ſome action. Shak. 
2. To hinder by force ; to reftrain. Dryden. 
3. To neceſſitate. * Fo 
4. To violate; to raviſh. Shakſpeare 
5. To confine; to preſs, Gay 
6. To conſtringe. Dryden 
7. To tie; to bind. Dryden. 


CONSTRA'INABLE. 2. { from conflrain. | 
Liable to conſtraint. Hooker. 

CONSTRA'INER. / | from confirain. } He 
that conſtrains. 

CONSTRA'INT. / contrainte, Fr.] Com- 
pulſion ; violence ; confinement. Loc tc. 

To CONSTRICT. v. 2. [confiriftum, Latin. ] 


1. To bind; to cramp- 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. Arbath, 


CON 
CONSTRI'CTION.. [ from confria.7] Con- 
traction; compreſſion Ray. 
CONSTKI'CTOKR. /. [ conftrifor, Lat.] That 

which compreſſes or contracts. Arbuthnot. 
To CONSTRI'NGE. v a. | conftrings, Lat.] 
To compreſs; to contract; to bind. Shak. * 
CONSTRI'NGENT. a. | conftringens, Latin.] 
Having the quality oi binding or comprefling, 
Bacon. 
Ty CONSTRU'CT. v. a.  confirus, Latin. ] 
To build ; to form; to compile. Boyle. 
CONSTRU'CTION. /. [confiru#tio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of building; tabricauon; ; 
2. The form of building; ſtructure. Arbutrh. 
3. The putting ot words together in ſuch a 
manner as to convey a complete ſenſe. Locke. 
4. The act of arranging terms in the proper 
order, by diſentangling tran{politions. - Sh, 
5. The tenſe ; interpretation. ' Collier. 
6. Judgment; mental repretentation. Brown. 
7. The manner of deſcribing a figure or pro- 
blem in geometry. 
CONSTRU'CTURZ. /. {from confiru8.] ' 
Pile; edifice; fabrick. Blackmore. 


. To CO'NSTRUE. v. &. [ conflrus, Latin. 


1. To range words in their natural order; to 
diſentangle tranſpoſition. „ 
2. To interpret; to explain. le. 
To CO'NSTUPRATE. v. a.{conflupro, Lat ] 
To violate ; to debauch ; to detile. 
CONSTUPRA'TION. / {from confuprate.] 
Violation; defilement. 
F e a. | conſubflantialis, 
atin. 
1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſtance. Hos. / 
2. Being of the ſame kind or nature. Brerew, 
CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY. / ſirom conſub- 
fantial.) Exiſtence of more than one in the 
ſame ſubſtance. + Hammond. 
To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. v. a.. [con and 
ſubſtantia, Latin. ] To unite in one common 
ſubſtance or nature. 
CONSUBSTANTIA'TION. / [ from conſub. 
Aantiate.] The union of the body of our 
bleſſed Saviour with the ſacramental element, 
according to the Lutherans. Atterbury. 
CO'NSUL. / [ conſul, Latin. ] 
1. The chief ꝓnagiſtrate in the Roman repub- # 
lick. | Dryden. 
2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts to 
judge between the merchants of his nation. 
C O'NSU LAR. a.| conſularis, Latin. ] - 
1. Relating to the conſul. Spectator. 
2. CoxsULAR Man. One who had been 
conſul. Ben Janſon,” 
CO'NSULATE. V [confulatus, Lat.] The 
office of conſul. Addiſon.” 
CO'NSULSHIP. / | from conſul.] The office 
of conſul, Ben Jonſon. 
To CONSU'LT. v. x. [confſulto, Latin.} To 
take counſel together. Clarendon. 
To CONSU'LT. . 2. 
1. To aſk advice of: as, to conſult a 2 
2. To regard; to act with view or re to, 
L' Eftrange. 
Clarendon, 


3- To plan; to contrive, 


CON 


© EONSU'LT.Ff [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of conſulting. Dryden. 
2. The eſſect of confulting ; determination. 
3- A council; a number of perſons aſſembled 
in deliberation. 
CONSULTA'TION. / [from conſule; ] 
1. The act of conſulting ; ſecret deliberation. 
L Mark. 
3. A number of perſons conſulted together; 
© ,n council. iſeman. 
CONSU'LTER. /. [from cenfult.] One that 
conſults, or aſks counſel. Deuteronomy. 
CONSU'MABLE. a. f from conſume. Suſ- 
. ceptible of deſtruction. 222 
Ta CONSU'ME. v. a. | conſums, Latin. ] To 
waſte; to ſpend ; to deftroy. Thomſon. 
Ta CONSU'ME.-v. . To waſte away; to be 
exhauſted. | Shakſpeare. 
CONSU'MER. / from conſume.) One that 
ſpends, waſtes, or deftroys any thing. Locke. 
To CONSU'MMATE. v. a. [ confommer, Pr.] 
To complete; to perfect. Sbalſpeare. 
CONSU'MMATE, a. [irom the verb.] Com- 
lete ; perſect. Addiſon. 
. CONSUMMA'TION, / [ from conſummate. | 
1. Completion; perfection; end. Addiſor. 
2. The end of the preſent ſyſtem of things. 
. 3. Death ; end of life. Shakſpeare. 
CONSU'MPTION. / [ conſurptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of contumang ; waſte ;, deſtruc- 
tion. Locke. 
2. The ſtate of waſting or periſhing. Woodw. 
3. A waſte ot muſcular fleſh, attended with 
4 hectick fever, Quincy. Shakſpeare. 
CONSU'MPTIVE. a. ſtrom conſume. | 
t. Deſtructive ; waiting ; exhauſting. Addi/or. 
2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption. Harvey. 
CONSU'MPTIVENESS. / | from conſump- 
tive. } Atendency to a conſumption. 
CONSU'TILE. a. [conſutilis, Latin. } That 
is ſewed or ſtitched together. | 
To CONTA'BULATE. v. a. [contabulo, Lat.] 
| To floor with boards. 
CONTABULA'TION. /. [contubulatio, Lat.] 
A joining of boards together. 
CO'NTACT. / [| contatus, Latin. ] Touch; 
cloſe union. Newton. 


CONTA'CTION. J [ conta@tes, Le The 
r0W?N. 


© aQt of touching. 
CONTA'GION. / [contagio, Latin] 
t. The emiſſion trom body to body by which 
diſeaſes are communicated. Baron. 
4. Infection; propagation of miſchief. X. Ch. 
3. Peſtilente; venomous emanations. Shak/. 
_ CONTA'GIOUS. a. f trom contagio, Latin. ] 
Iaſcctious; caught by approach. Prior. 
CON TA'GLOUSNESS. / {from contagious. ] 
The quality of being coatagious. 


To CONTAIN. v. a. 1 Latin. } 
1. To hold, as a veifel. ö ohn. 
2. To camprehend ; to compriſe. ilton. 
To reftrain ; to withhold. Spenſer. 


Ji CONTA'IN. v. x. Tolive in continence or 
chaſtity. Arbuthnet. 
CONTA'INABLE. a. ¶irom contain. | Pollible 
to be contained. ; Boyle. 


Swift. 


CON 


7 CONTA'MINATE, v.4.[cortaminc, Lat.] 


To deſile; to corrupt by baſe mixture. Shat. 
CONTAMINA'TION. F. | from contaminate. ] 
Pollution; defilement. 
CONTE'MERATED. a. | contemeratus, Lat.] 
Violated ; polluted. | 
To CONTE'MN. v. a. "mes Latin. ] To 
deſpiſe; to ſcorn; to light; to neglect. Dry. 
CONTEMNER. / [ from contemn. ) One that 
contemns ; a deſpiſer. South. 
To CONTE'MPER. v. a. [ contempero, Lat.] 
To moderate by mixture. Ray. 
CON'TTE'MPERAMENT. / [from contem- 
pero, Latin. ] The degree of any quality as 
tempered to others. Derham. 
To CONTE'MPERATE. v. a. | from contem- 
pero, Latin.) To moderate; to temper by 
mixture. Wifeman. 
CONTEMPERA'TION. /. [ from contempe- 
rate. 
1. act of moderating or tempering. Br. 
2. Proportionate mixture ; rtion. Hale. 
To CONTE'MPLATE. — conte mplor, Lat.] 
To ſtudy; to meditate. Watts. 
To CONTE'MPLATE. v. a. To muſe; to 
think ſtudiouſly with long attention. Dryden. 
CONTEMPLA'TION,. {| trom contemplate.] 
* 1, Meditation ; ſtudious thought on any ſub- 
jet; continual attention. Shakſpeare. 
2. Holy meditation ; a holy exerciſe of the 
ſoul, employed in attention to ſacred things. 
3. Study: oppoſed to action. South. 
CONTE'MPLATIVE. a. [from contemplate.] 
1. Given to thought or ſtudy; ftudious ; 
thoughtful. enham. 
2. Employed in ſtudy; dedicated to . 
3. Having the power ot thought. Ray. 
CONTE'MPLATIVELY. ad. Thoughtfully ; 
atrentively ; with deep attention. 
CONTEMPLA'TOR. /. [ Latin. ] One em- 
ployed in ſtudy. Raleigh. 
CONTE'MPORARY. a. | contemporain, Fr.) 
1. Living in the ſame age. Dryden. 
2. Born at the ſame time. Cowley. 
3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. Locke. 
CONTE'MPORARY. / One who lives at the 
ſame time with another. Dryden. 
To CONTE'MPORISE. v. a. [conand tempur, 
—.— To make vontemporary. G#rown. 
CONTE'MPT, /. [ comtemptus, Latin.) 
1. The act of deſpiſing others; ſcorn. Scuth. 
2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs. 
CONTE'MPTIBLE. a. [ from contempt. |] 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſcorn. ' 
2. Deſpiſed; ſcorned ; negleted. Locke. 
3- Scorntul ; apt to deſpiſe. Shakſpeare, 
CONTE'MPTIBLENESS./. {from contempt- 
ible.) The ſtate of being contemptible z vile- 
neſs ; baſeneſs. Decay e 
CONTE'MPTIBLY. ad. [from contemptible.] 
Meanly ; in a manner deſerving contempt. 
CONTE'MPTUOUS. a. [from contempt.) 
Scornful ;. apt to deſpiſe; ufing words or 
actions of contempt ; inſolent. Atter6. 


CONTE'MPTUOUSLY. ad. With ſcorn; 
wich deſpite. 


Tillotſon. 


. CON 
CONTE'MPTUOUSNESS. A {from con- 


temptuonsr,) Diſpoſition to contempt, 
7 CON'TE'ND. v. =. [ contends, — 

1. Toſtrive ; to ſtruggle in oppoſition. Shak. 
- 2. To vie; to. att in emulation. Dryden. 
To CONTE'ND. v. 2. To diſpute any thing; 


to conteſt. | | Dr yden. 
CONTE'NDENT. / | from — 2 
nit; opponent : not uſed. I. Efrange. 
CONTE'NDER. / ſtrom contend.) Combat- 
ant ; champion. Locke. 


CONTENT. a. {comtenexs, Latin. ] 
1. Satisfied, ſo as n6t to repine ; eaſy. Pope. 
2. Satistied, fo as not to oppole. Shakſpeare. 
To CONTE'N'F. v. a. | from the adjective. ] 
1. To ſatisty, ſo as to ſtop complaint. Tiller. 
2. To pleaſe ; to gratity.  Sbakſpeare. 
CONTENT. / { trom the verb.] 
1. Modcrate happinefs. Shakſpeare. 
2. Acquieſcence ; ſatisfaction in a thing un- 
examiaed. Pipe. 
3. That which is contained, or included, in 
any thing. ö Weedward. 
4. The power of containing ; extent ; capa» 
city. Graunt. 
. That which is c ifed in writing. Add. 
CONTENTATION. / | from center. | Satiſ- 
faQtion ; content: out ot uſe. idney. 
CONTE'NTED. part. a. { from content. ] Satiſ- 
fied ; at quiet ; not repining ; eaſy. Ait. 
CONTE'N TION. F. | contentio, Latin. 
1. Strite ; debate; quarrel. Decay of Piety. 
2. Emulation; endeavour to excel. Sp. 
3. Eagerneſs; zeal ; ardour. Rogers. 
CONTE'NTIOUS. 4. — ar- 
relſome ; given to debate; perverſe. Shat/p. 
CONTE'NTIOUS Fari/didiox. A court which 
has a power to judge and determine differ- 
ences between contending parties. Chambers. 
CONTE'NTIOUSLY. ad. | from contentions. ] 
Perverlely ; quarrelſomely. Brown. 
CONTE'NTIOUSNESS. /. { from contenti- 
ous.] Proneneſs to conteſt ; perverſeneſs ; 
turbulence ; quarrelſomeneſs. Bentley. 
| CONTE'NTLESS. 4 {from context. ] Dil- 
contented ; diflatisfied; uneaſy. S pere. 
CONTE'NTMENT. /. | trom content. 


1. Acquieſcence, without plenary fatisfac- 
tion. Hooker, Grew. 
2. Gratification. Wotton. 


CONTE'RMINOUS. &. [conterminus, Lat.] 

Bordering upon. Hale. 

* CONTERRA'NEOUS. 2. [ conterraneus, 
Lat.] Ofthe ſame country. 

To CONTE'ST, v. a. [contefler, Fr.] To dil- 
pute ; to controvert ; to liugate. Dryden. 

To CONTE'ST. v. . 
1. To ftrive; to contend. Burnet. 
2. To vie; to emulate. Pope. 

CO'NTEST. /. [from the verb. ] Diſpute 
ference ; debate. 

CONTE'STABLE, a. [ from conteft. ) Ditpu- 
table ; controvertible. 

CONTE'STABLENESS. / [from conteſlable. 
A rn of conteſt. f 

CONTES A'TION. /. { from conteft. } The 


; dif- 
Denham. © 
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act of conteſting ; debate ; ſtrife. Clarendon. 
To CONTE'X. v. a. [contexe, Latin-] To 
weave tagether : not in ule. oyle. 
CO'NTEXT. /.[ contexrus, Latin. ] The gene- 
ral ſeries of a diſcourſe. Hammond. 
CO'NTEXT. a. {from contex.] Knit toge- 
ther ; firm. Derbam. 
CONTE'XTURE. / [from contex.] The dif- 
of parts one among others; the ſyſ. 
CONTIGNA' TION. / 3 
. io, Latin. 
1. A ame of e, adus a ory 
ton. 


2. The aQt of framing or joining a fabrick of 
wood 


CONTIGU'ITY. /. [from contiguons.] Ac- 
. tual contact. - —_ fr 


- CONTI'GUOUS. a. [contiguus, __ Meet- 
ewton, 


ing fo as to touch. | 
CONTI'GUOUSLY. ad. [ from contiguous. ] 
Without any interveni es. yden. 
CONTI'GUOUSNESS. / [ irom contiguews.] 
l =_= connexion ; coherence. | 
NTINENCE. | , 
CO'NTINENCY. 7 [ continentia, Latin. ] 
1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. D- s 
2. Chaſtity in general. Sbakſpeare, 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure. — 
4. Moderation in lawtul pleafures. Taylor. 
Continuity; uninterrupted courſe. Ae. 
CO'NTINENT. 3. [ coxtinexs, Latin. ] 
I. Chaſte; abitemious in lawful pleafures. Sh, 
2. Reſtrained ; moderate ; temperate, Shak. 
3- Continuous ; connected. Brerewool. 
4.0 ng ; reſtraining. Shakſpeare. 
CO'N TT NT. / [ continens, Law Js 
1. Land not disjoined by the ſea from other 
lands. Bentley. 
2. That which contains any thing. Sap. 
To CONTFNGE. v. . wm, © Latin.) 
To touch ;; to reach ; to happen. 
CONTINGENCE. 2 /½ [trom contingent. 
CONTI'NGENCY. | The quality Kan: 
fortuitous ; accidental poſſibility. Bren. 
CONTI'NGENT. 2. | contingens, Lat.] Fall- 
ing out by chance; accidental. | " "nt 
CONTI'NGENT. / N 
1. A thing in the hands of chance. Crew. 
2. A proportion that falls to any perſon upon 
a diviſion. 
CONTI NGENTLV. ad. Accidentally ; wich- 
out any ſettled rule. Woodward. 
CONTI'NGENTNESS. / Accidentalneſs ; 
fortuitoufnels.  : 
CONTINUAL. 2. [continuxs, Latin. 
1. Inceſſant; proceeding without interrup- 
* 


tion. ope 
2. [Ia law ] A continual claim ismade from 
time to time, within every year and day. Cor. 
CONTI'NUALLY,. 24. | 
1. Without pauſe ; without interruption. Ba. 
2. Without ceafing. Sentley, 
CONTI'NUANCE. / [ from centinae. | 
1. Succeſſion uninterrupted, 
2. Permancuce in one ſtate. South, 
3. Abode in s place. | 
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2 Duration; laſtingneſs. Hayward. 
Perſeverance. mans. 
NTI'NUATE. a. [ continuatus, Ran 
1. Immediately united. Ilaoler. 
+ 2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. Shakſprare. 
CON TI'NUATELY, ad. With continuity; 
without Can. Wilkins. 
CONTINUA'TI ON. J. [from continuate.} 
Protraction, or ſuccetlion uninterrupted. Ray. 
CONTINUATIVE. / | from -continuate. | 
An 8 noting permanence or dura- 
Watts. 
CONTINUA' TOR. . [ from continuate.] He 
that continues or kreps up the ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſſion. Brown. 
To CONTINUE. v. . [ continxzer,, French. ] 


1. Toremain in the ſame ſtate. Milten. 
2. To laſt; to be durabie. Brown. 
3- To perſevere. Mitton. 


To CONTINUE. v. 2 
1. To — or hold ee interrup- 
tion. Pope. 

l 2 e chaſm, or intervening 
ſubſtance. | Milton. 

CONTI'NUEDLY. a4. | from continued. } 
re ; without ceaſing. Nor. 

CONTI NUER. /. [from continue. That 

Which has the power ol perſeverance. Shak/. 

CONTINU'ITY./. [ continuitas, Lat.] Con- 

nexion uninterrupted; coheſion ; clole union. 

Bacon. 

CONTINUOUS. a. { continuzs, Latin, ] Join- 

ed together without the intervention of any 
- ſpace. Newton. 

To CONTO: RT. v. a. [ comtorius, 9 
twiſt 3 to writhe. 

CONTO'KTION. f. {from contort.] Twit ; 
wry motion ; flexure. Ray. 

CONTOUR; /. [Fr. ] Theoutline ; the line by 
which any figure is defined or terminated. 

CO'NTRA. A Latin prepoſition, uſed in com- 

tion, which fignifics againf.. 

CON'TRABAND. a. | contraband, Italian. ] 
Prohibited ; illegal ; unlawful. Dryden. 

To CO'NTRABAND. v. a. | {rom the adjec- 

tive. ] To import goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA'CT v. a. # ontrattus, Latin.] 
1. To draw together into leis a> 


2. To leſſen; to make leſs ample. C. of T. 
3. To draw the parts of any thing together. 
| Milton. 
; 4. To make a bargain. Dryden. 
5. To betroth; to aſfiance. Tatler. 


6. To procure ; to bring; to incur ; to draw; 
to get. King Charles. 
7. To ſhorten; to abridge. 

To CONTRA'CT. v. a. 
1. To ſhrink up ; to grow ſhort. Arbuth, 
2. To bargain : as, 7 contract for a quantity 


of proviſions. 
NTRA'CT, participial a. | from the verb.] 


Affianced ; contracted. Shakſpeare. 
CO'NTRACT. 7 
1. A bargain ; a compact. Temple. 


2. An act whereby a man and woman are be- 
trothed to one another, Shakſpeare, 
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3. A'writing. in which the terms of a bar. 
gain. are included. 

CONTRA'CTEDNESS. {.[from contracted.] 
The ſtate of being contraſted ; contraction. 
CONTKACTIBILITY. / f from conrrac- 
til ile. e ot being contracted. Arbuth. 
CONTRA'CTIBLE. a. | from contract. ] Ca- 

able of contraction. Arbutbnot. 
CONTRA'CTIBLENESS. / from contrac- 
tible. ] The quality of ſuffering contraction. 
CONTRKA'CTILE. a. | from contra8. } Ha- 
ing the power of ſhortening itſelf. Arbuth. 
CONTRA'CTION. / (eontractio, Latin. ]. 
1. The act of contracting or ſhortening. Pepe. 
2. The act of ſhrinking or ſhrivelling. Arbuth. 
3. The ſtate of being contracted, or drawn in- 
to narrow compaſs. Newton. 
4. [In grammar.) The reduction of two 
vowels or ſyllables to one, 
5. Abbreviation : as, the writing is full of 
contractions. : 


CONTRA'CTOR. / from contract. ] One of 


the parties to a contract or bargain, Taylor. 
7o CONTRADTICT. v. a. | contradics, Las. ] 
1. To oppoſe verbally. Dryden. 
2. To be contrary to; torepugn. H#ſoaker. 


CONTRADI'CTERK. V from cant ad. One 
that contradicts; an oppoſer. SW. 
CONTRADUCTION. /. | from contraditt. } 
I. Verbal oppoſition ; controverſial allertion. 


Milton. 
2. Oppoſition, | Hebrews. 
3- Inconfiltency ; incongruity. South, 


4. Contrariety, in thought or effect. Sidney. 
CONTRADICTIOUS. 2. from contradict. 
1. Filled with contradiction ; inconſiſtent. 

2. Inclined to contradict ; given to cavil. 

CONTRADI'CTIOUSNESS. / 
1. Inconfiſtency ; contrariety to itſelf. Norris, 
2. Ditpofition to cavil ; diſputatious temper. 
CONTKADI'CTORI LY. ad. Inconſiſtently 
with himſelf; oppoſitely to others. Brown. 


CONTRADI 'CTO RY. 2. | contradif6r 1s. 


Lat.] Oppoſite to; inconſiſte t with. Soxrh, 
CONTRADI'CTORY, VA propoſition which 
oppoſes another in all its terms; contrariety ; 
inconſiſtency. Bramball. 
CONTRADISTINCTION. . Diſtiuction 
dy oppoſite qualities. Glanville. 
To CONTRADISTI'NGUISH. v. a. | contra 
and ing ud. ] To diſtinguiſh by oppoſite 
ualities. Locke. 
CONTRAFI'SSURE. / [contra and fiure.] 
A crack of the 1kull where the blow was in- 
flicted, is called tiſſure ; but in the contrary 
part, contrafiſſure. Wiſeman. 
To CONTRAINDICATE. v. a, [contraand 
indico, Latin: ] To point out ſome peculiar 
ſymptom, contrary to the general tenour of 
the malady. Harvey. 
CONTRAINDICA'TION, / | from contra- 
indicate. | An indication or ſymptom, which 
forbids that to be done which the main ſcope 
of a diſeaſe points out at firſt, Arbuthnor. 
CONTRAMU'RE. / [contremure, Fr.] An 
out-wall built about the main wall of a city. 


CON 
CONTRANT'TENCY. V [contra and nitens, 

Lat.] Reaction; a refiſtency againſt preſſure. 

CONTRAPOSI'TION, / [contra and po- 
fition, | A placing over againſt. 

CONTKAREGULA'RITY. /. { contra and 
regularity.) Contrariety to rule. Norris. 

CONTRA'RIANT. a. | contrariant, French. 

Inconſiſtent ; contradictory.  Aylife. 
CO'NTRARIES. V ſtrom centra y.] In lo- 

ick, propoſitions which deſtroy each other. 
CONTRARI“ET V. / trom contrarietas, Lat.] 

1. Repugnance ; oppoſition. Molten. 

2. Inconſiſtency ; quality or poſition deſtrue- 

tive ot its oppoſite. Shakfpeare. 
CONTRA'RILY. ad. [from — 

1. In a manger contrary. Ra 
2. Different ways ; in different directions. 
CONTRA'RINESS. { [trom contrary. | 

Contrariety ; oppoſition. 
CONTRA'RIOUS. 2. [from contrary. | 

Oppoſite ; repugnant. ilton, 
CONTRA'RIOUSLY. ad. Oppofitely. S. 
CONTRA'RIWISE. ad. 

1. Converlely. ' Bacon. 

2. Oppoſitely. Raleigh. 
CO'NTRARY. a. | contrarius, mon 

1. Oppolite ; contradictory. avies. 

2. Inconſiſtent ; diſagreeing. 

& Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. Mart. 
CO'NTRARY. / {rom the adjective. } 

1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. Cowley. 

2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other; a 

tat contrary to the allegation. Locke. 

3. On the ConTRARY. In oppoſition ;; on 

the other fide. Swift. 

4. To the Contrary. To a contrary pur- 

poſe; to an oppoſite intent. Sling fleet. 
To CONTRARY. v. a. [ contrarier, Fr.] To 

oppole; tothwart; to contradict. Latimer. 
CO'NTRAST. / [contrafte, Fr.] Oppoſition 

and diſſmilitude ot figures, by which one con- 

tributes to the viſibility or etfect of another. 
To CONTRA'ST. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To place in oppoſition. 

2. To ſhow another figure to advantage. Dr. 
CONTRAVALLA'TION. / [contra and 

valle, Lat.] The fortificatiou thrown up, to 

hinder the ſallies of the garriſon. Hatt. 


To CONTRAVE NE. v. a. [contra and wenio, 


Latin. ] To oppole ; to obſtruct; to baffle. 
CONTRAVE'NER. V { from contravene. ] 
He who oppoles another. 
CONTRAVE'NTION, / [ French.] Op- 
ry ; S$wwife. 
CONTRAYE'RVA. / A ſpecies of birth- 
wort. Miller. 
CONTRECTA'TION. {.[contre&atio, Lat.] 
A touching or handling. . 
CONTRI'BUTARY. &. { con and tributary. ] 
Paying tribute tothe ſame ſovereign, Glarv. 
To CONTRIBUTE. v. 6. — Lat.] 
To give to ſome common 
toward ſome common defign. Addiſon. 
7o CONTRI'BUTE. v.. To bear a part; 
to have a ſhare in any act or effect. Hope. 
CONTRIBU'TION.. / (um — 


Tillotſon. 


ock ; to advance 
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1. The act of promoting ſome defign in con- 
junction with other perſons. 53 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands ſor 
ſome common purpoſe. Graunt. 
3. That which is paid for the —_— of an 
army lying in a country. Shakſpeare. 

CONTRIBUTIVE. . | from contribute. 
That has the power of promoting any pu 
in concurrence with other motives. D.of Piety. 
CONTRI'BUTOR. /. | trom contribute. | One 
that bears 2 part in tome common deſign. $5, 
CONTRI'BUTORY. 4. [from contribute. 
Promoting the ſame end; bringing aſſiſtance 
to ſome joint deſign. 
To CONTRUSTATE. v. a. | contriffo, Lat.] 
To ſadden; to make forrowtul. Bacon. 
CONTRISTA'TION. / [ſrom contriftate.] 
Sorrow; ſadneſs: not uled Hacon. 
CONTRI'TE. a. [contritzs, Latin. ] 
1. Bruifed ; much worn. 
2. Worn with ſorrow; haraſſed with the 
. Tenſe of guilt ; penitent. Rogers. 
CONTRI'TENESS. / {from contrite. ] Con- 
trition ; repentance, 
CONTRUTION. / {from contrite. } 
1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to pow. 
der. "Newton. 
2. Penitence ; ſorrow for fin, ariſing from the 
deſire to pleale God. Sprat. 
CONTRI'VABLE. 2. { from cantrive. ] Poſ- 
fible to be planned by the mind; potlible to 
be invented and adjuſted. Wilkins, 
CONTRI'VANCE. / | from contrive. 
1. The act of contriving ; excogitation ; the 


thing contrived. Wilkins. 
. 2. Scheme; plan. Glanville. 


3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. Arterd. 
ToCONTRUVE. v. a. | controuver, French.) 
t. To plan out; to excogitate, Tillotſon. 
2. To wear away: out of uſe. Spenſer. 
To CONTRI'VE. v. a. To form or deſign ; 
to plan; to ſcheme ; to complot. SS 
CONTRI'VEMENT. / | from contriuc.] In- 
vention. 
CONTRILVER. / from contrive.] An in- 
venter; a ſchemer. Denham. 
CONTRO'L. V [ controie, French] 
1. A regiſter or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the 
other. 
2. Check; reſtraint. Muller. 
3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. $5. 
To CONTROL. v. a. | from the noun.] 
1. To keep under check by a counter teckon- 
ing. 
2. To govern ; to reſtrain; to ſubject. Dry. 
3. To overpower ; to confute. Bacon. 
CONTRO'LLABLE. a. | from control. Subject 
to control, or command; ſubject to be over- 
ruled. South. 
CONTROLLER. / [from centrol.] One 
that has the power of governing or reftrain- 
ing ; a ſuperintendent. Dryden. 
CONTRO'LLERSHIP, / [ from controller. ] 
The office of a controller. 


CONTRO'LMENT. /. {from control. ] 


c oN 
1. The power or act of ſuperintending or 


reſtraining. | 

2. Reſtraint. Davies. 
3. Oppoſition ; confutation. Hooker. 
4. Rehiſtance ; hoſtility, Shakſpeare. 


CONTROVE'RSIAL. @. { from controverſy. ] 
| Relating to diſputes ; diſputatious, Locke. 
CO'NTROVERSY. / [controverfia, Latin. ] 
- 3. Diſpute ; debate ; agitation of contrary 


opinions. Denham. 
2. A ſuit in law. Denteronomy. 

J. A quarrel. eremiah. 
4- Oppoſition ; enmity. Shakſpeare. 


T» CONTROVERT. v. 2. [controverto, 
Latin. ] To debate; to diſpute any thing in 
Writing. # Cheyne. 
CONTROVE'RTIBLE. 2. [from contro- 
Vvert.] Ditputable. Brown. 
CONTROVE'RTIST. / { from controvere. ] 
Diſputant. Tillotſon. 
CONTUMA'CIOUS. 2. [ contzwmarx, Latin. ] 
Obiſtinate; perverſe; ſtubborn. Hammond. 
CONTUMA'CIOUSLY. ad. Obſtinately 
ſtubbornly; inflexibly ; perverſely. 
CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS.F. [ trom contuma- 
— — Obſtinacy; erteneis. Wiſeman. 
CO'NTUMACY. / | from contrmacia, Lat.] 
1. Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſs ; ttubbornnelts ; 
in flexibility. - - Milton. 
2. A wilful contempt and diſobedience to any 
lawful ſummons or judicial order. Aylife. 
CONTUME'LIOUS. a. | contumeliofur, Lat.] 
1. Reproachſul ; rude ; ſarcaſtick. Shat/p. 
2 Inclined to utter reproach, or practiſe in- 
. Tults; brutal; rude. Shakſpeare. 
3. Productive of reproach; ſhameſul; ig- 
nominious. Decay of Piety. 
CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ag. Reproachfully ; 
contemptuouſty x rudely. , Hooker. 
CONTUME'LIOUSNESS. / [from contu- 
melious.] Rudeneſs ; reproach. 
CO'NTUMELY. / ſcontumelia, Lat.] Rude- 
neſs ;- contemptuoulueſs ; _ — lan- 
guage ; reproach. 7 *. 
To CONTU'SE. v. a. [conruſus, Latin} 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe. . Bacon. 
2. To brviſe the fleſh without a breach of 
. the continuity. Wiſeman. 
CONTU'SION. / from corte, Latin. ] 
1. The act of beating or bruiting. 
2. I he ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. Boyle. 
3. A bruiſe. Bacon. 
_ CONVALE'SCENCE: FJ. [ from comvaleſeo, 
CONVALE'SCENCY.\$ Lat. ] Renewal of 
health; recovery from a diſeaſe. Clarendon. 
CONVALE'SCENT. a. f convaleſcens, Lat.] 
-* Recovering ; returning to a ſtate of health. 
CONVE'NABLE. 2. 1 Fr.] 
1. Conſiſtent with ; agreeable to. Spenſer. 
2. That may be convened. 
7 CONVE'NE: v. . { comvenio, Latin.) 
1. To come together; to affociate. Heyle. 
2. To aſſemble for any publick purpoſe. Locke. 
To CONVENE. v a. 
1. To call together; to aſſemble ; to con- 
voke. 2 Clarendon. 
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lie. 


* rmmnn ns judicially. 

| NVE'NIENCT. , 

CONVE'NIENCY. | . [convententia, Lat.] 
I. Fitneſs; propriety. Hooker. 
2. Commodiouſneſs ; caſe. + Calamy. 
3- Cauſe of eaſe ; accommodation. Drydex. 


Fitneſs of time or place. CSbakſpeare. 
CONVE'NIENT. a. convenient, Lat. | Fit; 
ſuitable; proper; well adapted. Til//orfor. 
CONVE'NIENTLY. ad. | 2 
1. Commodiouſly ; without difficulty. Shak. 
2. Fitly. T Wilkins. 

CO'NVENT. / [ convents, Latin. } 
1. An affembly ot religious perſons. Shatſp. 


2. A religious houſe ; a a nun- 
nerv. Addiſon. 
To CONVE'NT. v. a. [ convenio, Latin. | To 


call before a judge or judicature. Shat/peare. 


CONVE'NTICLE. V {conventicnlum, Lat. ] 


1: An aſſembly; a meeting. liffe. 
2. An aflembly for worthip. oer. 
8 A ſecret aſſembly. Shakſpeare. 

CONVE'NTICLER. / [ from conventicle. ] 
One that ſupports or frequents private and 
unlawtul aſſemblies. Dryden. 

CONVE'NTION.”/. {conventio, Lada 
1. The act of coming together; union; coa- 
lition ; junction. Boyle. 
2. An aſſembly. Swift. 
8 A contract; an agreement for a time. 

CONVE'NTIONAL. . from convention. ] 
Stipulated ; agreed on by compact. Haze. 

CONVE'NTIONARY. 2. trom convention.| 


Acting upon contract; by ſtipula- 
—_ Carew. 
CONVE'NTUAL. @. | conventuel, French. ] 


Belonging to a convent ; monaſtick. Ay/;fe. 
CONVE'NTUAL. / {from comvent.] A 
monk; a nun; one that lives in a coavent. Sh. 
To CONVE RGE. v. . — Lat.] To 
tend to one poiut trom different places. Newt. 
CONVE'RGENT.?> a. f from converge. ] 
CONVE'RGING. Tending to one point 
from different places. | 
CONVE'RSABLE. a. ¶ from converſe. ] * 
lifted for converſation; fitior compauy. Add. 
CONVE'RSABLENESS. / | from conver /a- 
ble.) The quality ot being a picafing compa- 
nion ; fluency of talk. 
CONVE'RSABLY. ad. [from converſable.}] 
In a converſable manner. 
CONVE'RSANT. a. { comverſant, French. 


1. Acquainted with ; familiar. Hooker. 
2. Having intercourſe with any. Aua. 
3. Relating to; concerning. ddiſor. 


CONVERSA'TION. / [ converſatio, Latm.] 
1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; ealy talk S. 
2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon any 
ſobjec. | 
3. — intercourſs; familiarity. Dry. 
4. Behaviour; manner of acting in common 


lite. Peter. 
5. PraQtical habits; knowledge by long ac- 
uaintance. | Woodward, 
CONVE'RSATIVE. a. | from converſe. ] Re- 
lating to public life z not contemplative. 


CON 


To CONVERSE. . #. converſer, French. 
1. To cohabit with; to intercourſe with ; 
to be a companion to. Locke. 


2. To be acquainted with. Shakſpeare. 

3. To couvey the thoughts reciprocally in 

ralk. Milton. 

4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſubject 
4 6 To have commerce with à different ſex. 


NVERS E. / [ from the verb. 
41 manner of 1 in 


1. Converſation; 


familiar life. Pope. 
2. Acquaintance j cohabitation ; familiarny. 
4 Glanville. 


CONVE'RSELY. ad. ¶ from converſe. ] With 
change of order; reciprocally. N 
CONVE'RSION. / — o Latin.] 
1. Change from one ſtate into another; 
tranſmutation. Arbuthnet. 
2. Change from reprobation to grace. 
3. Change from one religion to another. As. 
4- The interchange of terms in an argument : 
as, no Virtue is vice, no vice is virtue. 
CONVE'RSIVE. 2. [from converſe.] Con- 
verſable ; ſociable. 
To CONVE'RT. v. a. [converto, Latin.] 
1. To change into another ſubſtance ; to 
tranſmute. Burnet. 
2. To change from one religion to another, 
3. To turn trom a bad to a good life. 
4. To turn toward any point. Brown. 
5. To apply to any uſe ; to appropriate. Arb. 
To CONVE'RT. v.x. To undergo a change; 
to be tranſmuted. Shalſpecare. 
CO'NVERT. / A perſon converted trom one 
opinion to another. Stilling fleet. 
CONVE'RTER. / [from coxverr. ] One that 
makes converts. 


CONVERTIBFLITY. / [from converti3/e.] 


The quality of being poſſible to be converted. 
CONVE'RTIBLE. a. [from convert. ] 


x. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutabie. 47. 


2. So much alike as that one may be uſed for 


the other. Swift. 
CONVE'RTIBLY. ad. [from convertible. 


Reci ally. Sout 


proc 
CONVE'RTITE. T [ converti, French.] A 


convert: not in uſe. Donne. 
CONVEX. a. [corvexns, Latin.) Rifing in 
_ a circular form ; oppoſite to concave. 


CO'NVENX. / A convex body. Tickel. 
CONVE'XED. particip. 4. | from convex. } 
Protuberant in a circular form. Brown. 


. CONVE*'XEDLY. ad. [ from ln In a 
convex form. ' 
CONVE'XITY. /. [from convex.) Protube- 
rance in a circular torm. Newton. 
CONVE'XLY. ad. {from convex.] In a con- 
vex form. Grew. 
COVE'XNESS. / [ from convex.] Spheroi- 
dical protuberance; convexity. 
CONVEXO- CON CAVE. @a. Having the 
hollow on the infide, correſponding to the 
external protuberauce. Newton. 
To CONVE'Y. v. {convehs, Latin. ] 
» 1. To carry; to tranſport from one place to 
. , 6 Kings 


CON 


2. To hand from one to another. Leeks. 
3- To remove ſecretly. Shalſpeare. 
4. To bring; to tranſmit, Lacke. 
5 To transter; to deliver to another. Spenſ. 


6. To impart; to introduce. e. 
To manage with privacy. Shakſpeare. 
CONVE'YANCE. J. | from convey. ] 


1. Tue act of removing any thing. Shak 
2. Way tor carriage or tranfportation. Raleigh. 
3 The method of removing ſecretly from 
one place to another. Shakſpeare. 
4. The means or inſtrument by which any 
thing is conveyed. Shadſpeare. 
5. Delivery from one to another. Locke. 
6. Act of transferring property. Spenſer. 


7. Writing by which property is transferred, . 


Clarendon. 
8 Secret management; juggling artifice. $5. 
CONVE'YANCER. / (trom conveyance] 


A lawyer who draws writings by which pro- 


perty is transferred. 

CONVE'YER. / [from convey. ] One Who 
carries or tranfmits any thing. Hrerewaod. 

To CONVI CT. v. a. [ convince, Latin. ] 

1. To prove guilty; to detect in guilt. Bacon 
2. To confute ; todifcover to be falſe. Bro. 
3. To ſhow by proot or evidence. FHooker. 

CONVTCT. a. Convicted; detected in guile. 

CO'NVICT. / [| trom the verb.] A perfon 
catt at the bar. lige. 

CONVIHCTION. / [ from eonvi@.] 
1. Detection of guilt. Cowe/l. 
2. The act of convincing ; cenfutation.” At, 
3. State of being convinced. Sr r. 

CONVI'CTIVE. a. trom convi&.)] Having 
the power of convincing. 

To CONVI'NCE. v. a. | convincs; Latin.) 
1. Lo force another to acknowledge a con- 
teſted poſition. Tillotſon. 

2. To convict; to prove guilty of. Raleigh. 
3. To evince ; to prove. Shakſpeare. 
4. To overpower;z to turmount. SI pere. 

CONVFNCEMENT, / [from convince. | 
Conviction. Decay of Piety. 

CONVFNCIBLE. . {| from convince. } 

1. Capable of conviction. . 
2, Capable of being evidently difproved. Bro. 

CONVINNCINGLY. ad. | from convince. ÞIn 
tuch a manner as to leave no room tor doubt; 
10 as to produce conviction. Atterdury. 

CONVI'NCINGNESS. / | trom coavineing.] 
The power of couvincing. 

To CONVI'VE. v. a. | convive, Latin. ] To 
entertain; to feaſt; Shakſpeare, 

CONVUVAL. 2 a. [ convivalis, Latin. } Re- 

CONVI'VIAL. lating to an entertainment; 
fett a; ſociat. Denbam. 

CONU'NDRUM. / A low jeſt 5 a quibble. 

To CONVOCATE. v. . | conveco, Lat.] TU 
call together; to ſumman to an'attembly. 

CONVOCA'TION. / f corvecatio; Latin] 


1. The act of calling to an atiembly. 'Sidgney. 


2. An-afſembly. ' - Lrvitiensi 

3. An aſſembly of the clergy for eonſultation 

upon matters eccletiattical, in time of par- 
- Hament, | £ Silthing flee 


4. 
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Toe CONVO'KE. v. a. {convoco, Lat.] To call 


| ther ; to ſummon to an aflembly, Pope. 
70 CONVO'LVE. v. a. { conwolvo, Latin. ] 


To roll together; to roll one part upon 
another. | A Milton. 
CONVOLU'TED. part. | Twiſted; rolled 

Waoodwvard. 


upon itſelf. 

CONVOLU'TION. . / [convelutic, Latin.] 
1. The act of rolling any thing upon itſelf ; 
the ſtate of being rolled upon itlelt. Grew. 
2. The ſtate of rolling together in company. 

Thomfer. 

To CON VO V. v. a. | conveyer, French. ] To 
accompany by land or ſca, ſor the ſake of 
defence. 

CO'NVOY. / [from the verb. 

4. Force attending on the road by way of de- 
ſence. South, 
2. The act of attending as a defence. Sp. 

CO'NUSANCE. / [ conoiffance, Fr.] Cogni- 
ſance; notice. 

To CONVU'LSE. v.a. [ convulſus, Latin.] 
To give an irregular and involuntary motion 
to the parts of any body. Thomſon. 

CONVU'LSION. / [ convu{fio, Latin. 

1. An involuntary contraction of the fibres 

. and muſcles, whereby the body and limbs are 
preternaturally diſtorted. Quincy. 
2. Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; 

. commotion. Temple. 

CONVU'LSIVE. a. [convulfff, French. ] 
That gives twitches or ſpaſms. alt. 

CO'NY. / | connil, Fr. | A rabbit; an ani- 
mal that burrows in the ground. Ben For. 

70 CO'NYCATCH. v. x. To cheat; to trick: 
a cant word. Shakſpeare. 

To COO. v. a. ¶ from the ſound.] To cry as 

adore or pigeon. Thomſon. 

COOK. / [ coguus, Latin. ] One whole pro- 
feſſion is to dreſs and prepare victuals for 
the table. Shakſpeare. 

COOK-MAID. / [cook and maid. ] A maid 
that dreſſes proviſions. Addiſon. 

. COOK-ROOM. / A room in which provi- 

ions are prepared for the ſhip's crew. 

To COOK. v. a. Herre Latin. ] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. Dec. P. 
2. To appear for any purpoſe. Shakſpeare. 

CO'OKERY. /. [from cook. ] The art of 
dreſſing victuals. | Davies. 

COOL. a. { koe/en, Dutch. J. 

1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. Tem. 
2. Not zealous ; not ardent ; not fond. | 

COOL. / Freedom from heat; ſoft and re- 
freſhing coldneſs. 

To COOL. v. a. [ koelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. Arbuthnot. 
2. To quiet paſſion; to calm r. Swift. 

To COOL. v. — | "I 4 
1. To grow leſs hot. 
2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſſion 


or inclination. Dryden. 
CO'OLER. /. [from cool.] 

1. That which has the power of cooling the 

boy. arvey. 


2. A veſſel in which any thing is made cool. 
3 


_ ſame end. 


Addiſon. 
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CO'OLLY.. ad. [from cool. ] | ? 
1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. Thomſon. 
- 2. Without paſſion. Atterbury. 


CO'OLENESS. /:[ from cool.] 4 
1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or mild degree of cold. 
Bacow. 
2. Want of affection; diſinclination. Clarer. 
3. Freedom from paſſion. | | 
COOM. / [ecume, — 5 
1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. 
3 Phillips. 
2. That matter that works out of the wheels 
of carriages. Bailey. 
COOMB, / A meaſure of corn containing tour 
buſhels. Bailey. 
COOP. / [kuype, Dutch. ] 
1. A barrel; a veſſel tor the preſervation of 


liquids. 
2. A cage; a penn for animals. as poultry 
or ſheep. Brown. 


To COOP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſhut up 
in a narrow compaſs; to cage. Dryden. 

COOPE'E. / (cope, French. ] A motion in 
dancing. | 

COOPER. / [from coop. ] One that makes 
coops or barrels. Child. 


CO'OPERAGE. V {from cooper. ] The price 


paid for cooper's work. 
To COO'PERATE. v. . [con and opera, Lat.] 
1. To labour jointly with another to the 
Bacon, Boyle. 
2. To concur in producing the ſame effect. 
COOPERA'TON. / [ from cooperate; ] The 
act of contributing or concurring to the ſame 
end. Bacon. 
COO'PERATIVE. . {from cooperate.) Pro- 
moting the ſame end jointly, 
COOPERA'TOR. /. | from cooperate. ] He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotesthe ſame 
end with others, | 
COOPTA'TION. / [ coopto, Lat.] Adoption; 
aſſumption. 
COO RDINAT E. a. [con and ordinatus, Lat.] 
Holding the lame tank. Watts. 
COO'RDINATELY. ad. In the ſame rank; 
without ſubordination. 
COO'RDINATENESS. / ¶ from coordinate. ] 
The ſtate of being coordinate. 
COORDINA'TION, / | from coordinate. ] 
The ſtate of holding the ſame rank; colla- 
. teralneſs. _ Howel., 
COOT, /. [cotte, French.]. A ſmall black 
- waterfowl, ſeen often in fens, Dryden. 
COP. / [kop, Dutch. ] The head; the top of 
any thing. 
8 The Mexican term for a gum. 
COPA'RCENARY. F. [ from coparcener.] 
oint ſucceſſion to auy inheritance. Hale. 
COPA'RCENER. /. | trom con and particeps, 
Lat.] Coparceners are ſuch as have equal por- 
tion in the inheritance of the anceſtor, C. 
COPA'RCENY. / An equal ſhare of copar- 
ceners. Phillips. 


COPA'RTNER. / [co and partner.] One 
that has a ſhare in ſome common ſtock or 
attair; one equally concerned. 


Miltap. 


COP 


COPA'KTNERSHIP. / [ from; copartner. 
The ſtate of bearing an equal part, or * - 
ſeſſing an equal ſhare. ale. 

CO'PATAIN.. a. [from cop. ] High raifed ; 

inted. Hamer. 

COPA'YVA. V A gum which diſtils from a 
tree in Braſil. | * 

COPE. / [See Lord, I) | 
1. Any thing with which the head is covered. 
2. A — cloak, or veſtment worn in 
ſacred miniftration, 

3. Any thing which is ſpread over the head. 
Te COPE. v. a. {from the noun. ] 4; 
1. To cover, as with a cope. Addiſen. 

2. To contend with; to oppoſe. Shakſpeare. 

3. To reward; to give in return. Sha — 
To COPE. v. . | 
I. To contend ; to ſtruggle ; to ſtrive Harte. 

2. To interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. Hb. 
CO'PESMATE. /. Companion; friend, Sper. 
CO'PIER, / [trom copy-} - | 11 ; 
1. One that copies; atrauſcriber, Addiſon. 

2. A plagiary ; an imitator. Mages. © 4 
CO'PING. / { from cope. ] The upper tire of 
_ ,_ maſonry which covers the wall. 
' CO'PTOUS. a. E Latin.] 
1. Plentiful ; abundant; exuberant. TB 
2. Aboundipg in words or images; uot bar- 
ren; not conciſe. Milton. 


CO'PIOUSLY. ag. [from. cep 


I. Plegtifully z abundantly z in great quan- 
£ tities: * _— . . 


2. At large; without brevity or conciſeneſzs; 
diffuſely. ee Addiſon. 
denon [from copious. | 1 
1. Plenty; abundance ; great quantity. 
2. Diffuſion ; exuberance of ſtyle. Dryden. 
CO'PIST. / [from copy.] A copier; a tran- 
ſeriber; an Imitator. 
CO PLAND. / A piece of ground which ter- 
minates with an acute angle. 
CO FP ED. a. [from cp. ] Riſing to a top or 
A i/ſeman. 
 CO'PPEL. / An inſtrument uſed in chymi- 
ſry to try and purify gold and filver, 
Cc O'PPER J. | Foper, Dutch. ] One of the fix 
primitive metals. Copper is the moſt ductile 
and malleable. metal, after gold and filver. 
Of copper and lapis calaminaris, is formed 
braſs; of copper and tin, bell-metal; of 
_— and braſs, what the French call bronze, 
uſed for figures and ſtatues. 
CO'PPER, / A veſlel made of copper; a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. Bacon. 
CO'PPER-NOSE. / | copper and roſe. | A red 
noſe. © : iſeman. 
CO'PPER-PLATE. V A plate on which pic- 
tures are engraven. 
CO PPER- WORK. VJ A place where cop- 
er is worked or manufactured. 
CO'PPERAS, / [hopperoe/e, Duteh.] A name 
given to three ſorts of vitriol; the green, the 
bluiſh green, and the white. What is com- 
monly ſold for cep erat, is an artificial vitriol, 
made of a kind of ſtenes found on the ſea- 
ſhore, ordinarily called gold ſtones. 


Addiſon. 


coP « 


CO'PPERSMITH.F. [ copper and /mith.] One 
that manufactures copper. Swift. 
CO'PPERWORM. /. 
1. A little worm in ſhips. 
2. A worm breeding in one's hand. Ainſw. 
CO'PPERY. a. {from copper.] Containing 
copper ; made of copper. Woodward. 
CO'PPICE. / [ coupeaux, Erench.] A low 
wood cut at ſtated times for fuel; a place 
overrun with bruthwood. Mortimer. 
CO'PPLE-DUST. / or coppel du.] Powder 
uſed in purifying metals. Bacon. 
COPPLE-STONES, are fragments of ſtone, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by 
being bowled and tumbled to and again by 
the action of the water. 
CO'PP LED, «. | from cop.} Riſing in  conick 
form. Woodward. 
COPSE. / [abridged from coppice.] A place 
overgrown with ſhort wood. Mailer. 
To COPS E. v. a. [from the noun. To pre- 
ſerve under wood. Swift, 


COU PULA. , ¶ Lat. ] The word which unites 


the ſubject and predicate of a propoſition ; as, 


books are dear. Watts.” 


To CO'PULATE. v. a. | copa/o, Latin. ] To 
unite ; to conjoin. | Bacon. 
To CO'PULATE. v. . To come together as 
different ſexes. Piſeman. 


 COPULA'TION. / [ from. copulate. } The 


congreſs or embrace of the two ſexes. Hooker. 

CO'PULATIVE. 's. 8 Lat.] A 
tetm of grammar. Copulative prepoſitioas 
are thoſe which have more ſubjects: as, riches 
and honours are temptations to pride. 


COPY. / (copic, French. 


1. A tranſcript from the archetype or origi- 
nal. Denham. 
2. An individual book: as, 4 good or fair 
copy. Header. 
3. The autograph; the original; the arche- 
type. Holder. 
4. An inſtrument by which any conveyance 
is made in law. Shatſpeare. 
. A picture drawn from another. picture. 
CO'PY:BOOK. Je [copy and S.] A book 


in which copies are written for learners to 


imitate, | | 
CO'PY-HOLD. / [copy and Bi,] A tenure, 
for which the tenant hath nothing to ſhow 


but the copy of the rolls made by the ſteward 


of his lord's court. This is called a baſe te- 
nure, becauſe it holds at the will of the lord ; 
yet not ſimply, but according to the cuſtom of 
the manor ; ſo that if a copy-holder break 
not the cuſtom of the manor, and thereby 
forfeit his tenure, he cannot be turned out 
at the lord's pleaſure. Cowell. 
CO'PY-HOLDER. /. One that is poſſi 
of land in copy-hold. 
To COPY. v. 4. | 
1. To tranſcribe ; to write aſter an original. 
Pope. 
2. To imitate ; to propoſe to imitation, Sw. 
To CO'PY. v. x. To do any thing in imita- 
tion of ſomething elſe. Dryden. 
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L C v. a. ¶ ſtom the noun.] To treat 
wich an appearanceof amorous tenderneſs. Sw. 
To COQUE'T. v.n. To act the lover; to en- 
tice by blandiſh ments. Su t. 
CO'QUETRY. / {cogueterie, Fr.] Attect- 
nation ot amorous advances. Addiſon. 
CO'QUETTE. / regnete, French.) A gay, 
airy girl; a girl who” endeavours to attract 
notice. * J w_ 
CO'RACLE. / [ororwgle, Welſh.] A boat 
: uſed in Walls & fiſhers, made by drawing 
leather or oiled cloth upon a frame of wicker 
work. 
CORAL. / {corallinm, Latin. ] 
1. Red coral is a plant of as great hardneſs 
aud ſtony nature, While 
2 it has atter long ure ts the air. Hill. 
2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks. + 
CO'RALLINE. a. f corallinus, Lat.] Conſiſt- 
- - by coral z approaching to coral. Woodw. 
CO'RALLINE. /. A ſea- plant uſed in medi- 
eine, but inferior to the coral in hardneſs. Hill. 
CO'RALLOID, „ CoralLoInDaAL. 2. 
* e Reſembling coral. Breu. 
CORA NT. / [Creurunt, French. ] A lofty 
.- Fprightly dance. 
+CO'RBAN. {. [Gi An almſbaſket; a gift; 
an alms. . Charles, 
CORBE. 2. [ conrbe, Fr.] Crooked. Spenſer. 
CO'RBEILS. / Little baſkets uſed in tortifi- 
— SNERae wang 
*RBEL. J In architecture. re- 
- ſentation 4 ng | ; 7 
CO'RBEL, or Coxz1t.F/. A ſhort piece of 
timber ſticking out fix inches from « wall. 
_ -C@RD. ,. Teo, Welch; chorda, Latin. } 
1 A rope; a ftring compoled of ſeveral 
ſtrands or wwiſts. Plaskmore. 
. A quantity of wood or fuel ; a pile eight 
- feet long, four high, and four brozd. 
.CORD-MAKER. /. [cord and malte.] One 
- Whoſe trade is to make ropes ; a ropemaker. 
COR D- WOOD. / [ cord and weed. Wood 
-piled- up to be ſold tor fuel. 
J COR. v. . _ the noun.) To bind 
with ropes ; to cloſe by a bandage. 5 
CO'RDAGE. / [from cord.] A quant ty of 
cords. a'eigh. 
"CO'RDED. . [from cerd.] Made of ropes. 
CORDELTER. 7. A Franciſcan frizr : fo 


named from the cord which ſerves him. for a 


eincture. Prior. 
CORDIAL. / { from cor, the heart, Latin. ] 
I. A medicine that increaſes the force of the 
Heart, or quickens-the circulation. 
- =. Any medicine that increaſes ftrength Ars. 
3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
_ exhilarates. Dryden. 
CORDIAL. a. 
1. Reviving; invigorating; reſtorative. Sha. 
2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the 
heart. Hammond. 
CORDIA'LITY. / [from cordial.) 
- 1. Relation to the heart. Brown, 
a. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy, 


T 


owing in the water, 


Walp. 


Joint of a green 
co 
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CO'RDIALLY. ad. ene cordial.) Sincerely ; 
Y 


heartily ; without hypocrify. South, 
CO'RDINER, /.[cordernier, E.] A ſhoemakey. 
CORDON. / Fr.] A row of ſtones jutting out 
before the rampart. W Chambers. 
CO'RDWAIN. / [Cordovan leather, from 
Cordova iu Spain. ] Spaniſh leather. Spen/cr. 
CORDWALI'NER. /. A ſhoemaker, 
CORE. J [rewr, French. ] 
1. The heart. Shall pen re. 
2, The inner part of any thing. KRaveigh. 
3- The inner part of 145 which contains 
the kernels. Bacon. 
4. The matter contained in a ſore. Dryden. 
CORIA'CEOUS. 2. 3 Latin. 
1. Confiſting of leather. Sh 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. A,B. 
CORIA'NDER. /. [coriandriem.] A plant. 
CO'RINTH. / A ſmall fruit, com mom - 
ed currant. Philips. 
CORUNTHIAN Order, is ly reckoned 
the fourth of the five orders of architeQure. 
The capital is adorned with two rows of 
leaves, between which little ftalks ariſe, of 
which the ſixteen volutes are formed, hi 
ſupport the abacus. Harris. 
CO k. Je (cortex, Latin] 
1. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpeQs like the 
ilex, excepting the bark. Miller. 
2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for ſtopples. 
3. A piece of cork cut for the topple of a 


bottle or barrel. | King. 
CO'RKING.PIN. / A pin of mung 2 
wift. 

CO'RKY. a. [from cork.) Conſiſting of cork ; 


reſembling cork. * 
CO*'RMORANT, /. [cormeran, French.) 
1. A bird that preys upon fiſh. Dryden. 
2. A glutton. | 8 g 
CORN. / [conn, Saxon.] 
1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in pods ; 
ſuch as are made into bread. Shakſpeare. 
2. Grain yet unreaped. ,  Anolles. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthraſhed. 745. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and pain- 
ful. . Wiſemar. 
To CORM. v. a. from the noun.] 
1. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. . 
2. To granulate. 
CORN-FIELD, / A field where corn is grow- 


ing.  Shakjpeare. 
CO tones A plant. iller. 
"CORN-FLOOR. /. The floor where corn is 
ſtored. Hoſea. 
CORN-FLOWER. / A flower that grows 
only among corn, con. 
CORN-LAND, /. Land appropriated to the 
roduction of grain. | 
CORN-MASTER. /. One that cultivates 
corn for ſale : not in uſe. Bacor. 
CORN-MILL. / A mill to grind corn inte 
meal. p . 
CORN-PIPE. / A pipe made byflitting the 
aul of corn. 4 Ticke!. 
RN-SALLAD./. An herb, whoſe top leaves 
are a fallad of themſelves. Mortimone 


COR 


{from corre, French. ] A te- 
nure which 'obliges the landholder to give 
notice of an invetion by blowing a horn. 

CO'RNCHANDLER. /. [corn and chandler. ] 

ne that retails. corn. 

CO'RNCUTTER. /. [from corn and cf. A 
man whoſe prof is to extirpate corns 
fram the foot. Wiſeman . 
nut, Lat.] The 8 beareth the fruit 
3 called the corel or cornelian 
* Mortimer . 

USE. /. Fr, IA kind of ruſtick flute. 

804 RNEOUS. a. | cornexs, Latin] Horny; 
. of a ſubſtance aſembling horn. Brown. 

CORNER. . [ cornel, Welch. ] . 

1. An angle. 
2. A ſecret or remote place. Proverbs. 
3. The extremities z the utmoſt limit. Drya 
co RNER- STONE. /. The ſtone chat unites 
the two walls at the corner ; Ro 
ſtone. Howel. 
CO'RNERWISE. ad. [ corner and ue. 1* Dia- 
2 —— 7 with the corner in front. 


RN ET. J. {cornette, French. Þ: 
1. A muſical inftrument blown with the 
mouth. Bacon. 


a. A com 
. The officer that bears the ſtandard of atroop. 
4. Cornzrt Hoe, is the loweſt part of 
his paſtern, that runs round the coffin, 

6: A ſeurf anciently worn by doftors. - 

CO'RNETTER. {. {from corner. ] A blower 
of the corner. Hakewill. 
CO'RNICE. proc [corniche, French.) The 
higheſt ion of a wall or column. « 
CO'RNICLE E. /. [from corre, Latin. ] A lit- 
* . 5 = Brown. 
RNT'GEROUS, s. corniger, Horn- 

ed ; having horns. . 21 1— 

CORNUCO'P1A, if „ The horn of pleaty. 

To CORNU'TE. v. 4. | cornutzs, Latin. ] To 
beſtow horns ; to cuckold. 

CORNU TED. a. { cormetxs, Latin.] Grafted 
with horns; cuckolded. 

CORNU'TO. /. {from cornutus, Latin. ] A 

man horned ; a cuckold. Shakſpeare. 

CO'RNY. #s: from corny, horn, Latin. 

7 1 or hard like horn; horny. MIIton. 
from corn. ] Producing corn. Prior. 
RO'LLAR' J Leoerollarium, Latin. — 

1. The mer . 

4. Sur 44 peare. 

CORO 4 5 [Latin. ] The crown of au order. 

CO'RONAL. ©; [ coroxa, Latin.] A — 2 a 
garland. 

CO'RONAL. 2. Belonging to the top 100 1 
head. Wi Latin. ] 


CO'RONARY. «, | coronarins, 
1. Relating to a crown. 
2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries which 
are fancied. to encompaſs the heart in the 
manner of a garland. Bentley. 
CORONA'TION. J. {from corona, Latin. ] 
1. The act or * of crowning a king. 


or troop/of horſe. | Clarendon. 


__ goal» - 
Sha gemgion ů 0 


tio 
CO'RONER. / [from corona, Lat] An officer 


whoſe duty is to inquire, on the part eſ the 
king, how any violent death was . 
CO'RONET. /. I from corexetta, Ital.] 


1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobility, : 


2. An ornamental headdreſs. Sidney. 
CO'RPORAL. / [corrupted from caperal, 


Fr. ] The loweſt otficer of the infantry. Gay. 
An officer that bath 
— 2 of ſettiing the watches and ſen- 


CO'RPORAI. of a p. 


5 
cd RPORAL, a. [ corporel, French. J1 

. to the body; 5 to r 

2. Material; not ſpiritual. Ghats 
CORPORA' LITY. . | from core 2 

8 of being imbodied. | 
'RPORALLY. ad. { from corporal] Four, 
— a. [from corpus, Lat. 

1. United in a body or community. wiſh 
2. General; united. Shak 
CO RATENESS. Tue ſtate of a body 

rate 5 a "communi f 
COR ORA'TION. / 3 corpus, 1585. 

A body politick, 23 by the king's 

charter to have a common ſeal, one head 

officer or more, and members, able, by their 
common confent, to grant or receive, in 
law, any thing within the compaſs of their 
charter. Cowell. 

CO'RPORATURE. /. {from corpus, Latin. } 
The ftate of being imbodicd. 


CORPO REAL. a; C corporeus, Latin. ing 


a body ; material 3 not ſpiritual. Hoon.” 
CORPORE'ITY./. C from corporexs, Laun. 
Materiality ; bodiliveſs. $tilling fleet. 
CORPORIFICA'TION, / [ rom-carparify. 
The act ot givi y or palpakulity. 
To CO'RPORIEY, v. a. [trom-corpus, Lat. 
To imbody : not uſed. 


CORPS. | 4 
CORPSE. F J. Leorps, French. ] 00 
1. A body. 75 


2. A carcaſe ; a dead body i corſs. ti/on. 
3. The body, in oppoſition to the foul.” . 
4- _ of 3 f 
O'RPULEN N E 

CO'RPULENCY 7 [corpulentia, Latin.] 
1. Bulk ineſs of body ; fleſhineſs. Donne 
2 Spiſſitude ; fo 2 of matter. Ray. 

CO'RPULENT. a. [corpulentusy/ Ln. ]Fletby; 
bulky. Ben Fenfor. 

CORPU'SCLE. / {corpuſculum, Lat.} A 
ſmall body ; an atom. . Newt x. 

CORPU'SCULAR, a. [from a 

CORPUSCULA'RIAN. lem, Latin} } Re 
lating to bodies; compriting bodies. Hexe. 

To CORRA'DE. v. 4. f 
rub off; to ſcrape together. 

CORRADIA'TION./. [cox and radius, Lat. 1 
A conjunction of rays in one point. Bowe. 

To CORRE'CT. v. 4. {| corre&um, Latin. + 
1. To puniſh; to chaſtiſe ; to-diſcipline. 


2. To amend ; to takeaway faults. Regs, 


corr ads, Latto, ] _ | 


—— —ů —⁵« u— — 
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# . COR 


3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient 
by another. Prior. 
4. To remark faults. | 
CORRE'CT. a. [ correfAus, Latin.) Reviſed 
or finiſhed with exactneis; accurate. Felton. 
CORRE'CTION. /. | from corre. ] 
1. Puniſhment; diſcipline ; chaſtiſement. 
2. Aﬀof taking away taults z amendment. Dr. 
8. That which is ſubſtituted in the place of 
any thing wrong. Watts. 
4- Reprehenfion ; animadverfion. Brown. 
5. Abatement of: n01:0us qualities, by the 
addition of ſomething contrary. Donne. 


CORRE'CTIONER. /. ¶ from correction. ] A 


ailbird. S * e. 
TTY 'CTIVE. a. [from cer rect.] Having 
the 8 to alter or 3 any bad quali- 


Arôutbnot. 
coRE r IVE. S. 
- 1- That which has the debe of altering or 


 obviating any thing amiſs. . | | (South; 
2. Limitation; reſtriction. - Hale. 
CORRE'CTLY. ad. rp exactly; 
without faults. Tocde. 
CORRE'CTNESS. * [from n Accu- 
racy ; exactneſs. Swift. 


CORRS C TOR. [ from. core] | 
1. He that amends, or alters, by punithment 


or animadverfion. Spret. 
2. He that reviſes any thing to free it from 
taults. N Swift. 


3. Such an ingredient i in a com] ofition, as 

guards againſt, or abates the force of another. 

Quincy. 

To CO'RRELATE. v. „ [from con and e 

latus, Latin.] To have a reciprocal relation, 
as father and fon. 

CO'RKELATE./. One that ſtands in the op- 

te relation. + Sauth. 


. CORRE'LATIVE. a. [cor and relativur, Lat.] 


Having a reciprocal relation. Sant. 
CORRELATIVENESS. /. [from corre/a- 
tive. I's The ſtate of being correlative. 

*PTION. / [ correptum, Lat.] Objur- 

.— gation z reprehenſion ; reproot. Gov, of T. 

To CORRESPO'ND. v. x. [CC and e- 
deo, Latin] 

x. To ſuit ; to anſwer ; to fit, Locke. 

2 To keep up commerce with another by 

alternate letters. 


CORRESPO'NDENCE. [from corre- 

CORRESPO'NDENCY. 17 ſpand.] 

1. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one 
thing to another. Locke. 


2. Intercourſe ; reciprocal iatelligence. X. C. 
3- Friendſhip ; interchange of offices or ci- 
vilities. Bacon. 
CORRESPO'NDENT. a. from corre, 
Suitable ; adapted; agreeable; anſwerable. 
Hofer. 
CORRESPO'NDENT. /. One with whom 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by mu- 
tual metlages or letters. Denham. 
CORRESPO'NSIVE. a. from correſpond. } 
Antwerable ; adapted to any man Shak/p. 
CORRIDGR. /. [ French. ] 


2. Puniſhable. 


 CORRODIBVLATY. { 


COR 
1. The covert way lying round the ſorſica- 


tions. 
% *. gallery or long ine round about a build- 
ad Harris. 
CO'k RRIGIBLE. a. [from coryige, Latin. . 
1. That may be altered or mended. - 
e 


3. Corrective: not in uſe. Sbalſpeare. 
CORRI VAL. / [con and rival] No cork 
etitor. peer. 
CORRI'VALRY. / [from.eorrivel. 5 Ns. 
petition.; oppoſition, 
CORRO'BORANT. 2. [from corritberbe: } 
Having the power to give ſtrength. | Bacon. 
1 BORATE. v. a: ¶ con and Nw, 
atin 
1. To confirm ; to eſtabliſh. e 
1. To firengthen to make ſtrong. eston. 
CORROBORA'TION. / from corroborate.) 
Ihe act of ftrengthening or confirming. Bac. 
CORRO'BORATIVE. a. {from corroborate.) 
Having the power of increafing ſtrength. #i/c. 
To CORKO DE. v. a. [corrads, Latin] To cat 
away by degrees, as a menitruum ; to con- 
ſume ; to wear away gradually. Boyle. 


CORRODENT. 2. trom co ade.] Having 


the power of corroding or _ 2WAy. 
from 1 corredible.] 
Paſſibility to be conſumed by a menſtruum. 
CORRO' DIBLE. a. | from corrode. ] Poſſible 
to be conſumed or cortoded. Brown. 
CO RRODV. / cor redo, Latin. 1 A defalca- 
tion from an allowance on ſalary. | A. 
CORRO'SIBLE. a. [from corrade.) Poſſible 
to be conſumed by à menſtruum. 
CORRO' SIBLENESS. rom correfible. ] 
- Suſceptibility of corroion. 
CORRO'SION Je corrode, Latin. ] The — pay 
of eatingor wearing away by degrees. Woodw. 
CORRO'SIVE. a. | from cerrado, Latin; ] 
1. Having the power of weariugaway. Grew. 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex. Hooker. 
CORRO'SIVE. / 
1. That which has the quality of waſting any 
thing away. Spenſer. 
2. That which-has the power of fretting, or 
of giving pain. Hooker. 
CONE SL VELY. ad. {from corrofve. 7 
Like a corroſive. Boyle. 
1 With the power of corroſion. 
CORRO'SLVENESS. / The quality of cor- 
_ roding or cating away; acrimony. Donne. 
CO'RRUGANT. a. [ trom corrugate. ] Having 
the power of contracting into wrinkles. 
7% CO'RRUGATE. v. a. [co rage, Latin. ] 


To wrinkleor purſe up. Bacon. 
CORKRUGCATIONV | from corragate.] Con- 
traction into wrinkles. ayer. 


To CORRU'PT, v. a. [ corruptus,. Latin. } 
1. To turn from a {ound to a putreſcent ſtate ; 
to infect. 

2. To deprave; to deſtroy integrity z to vi- 
tiate 3 to bribe, Pope. 
3. To ſpoil; to do miſchief. 

To CORRU'PT. v. . To become putrid ; 

grow rotten ; to loſe purity, ; 


COS 
CORRU'PT. a. [from to corrupt. ] 
1. Spoiled ; vitiated in its qualiucs. Aoller. 


2. Unſound ; putrid. Spenſer. 
3 Vitious ; tainted with wickedneſs. Sou“ ö. 
CORRU'PTER. / [from corrupt. ] He that 
taints or vitiates. Addiſon. 
CORRUPTIBULITY. / {from corraprib/c. | 
Poſſibility to be corrupted. 
CORRU'PTIBLE. a. | from — 
1. Suſceptible of deſtruction. illetſen. 
2. Pollible to be tainted or vitiated. 
CORRU'PTIBLENESS. / [ from corrupti- 
le.] Suſceptibility of corruption. 
CORRU'PTIBLY. ad. | from axe ag 
ſuch a manner as to be corrupted. Shakſp. 
CORRU'PTION. / [corruptio, Latin. 
1. The principle by which bodies tend to the 
ſepatation of their parts. 
2. Wickednels ; pervertion of principles. Add. 
3. Putreſcence. Blackmore. 
4. Matter or pus in a ſore. 
5. The tendency to a worſe ſtate. Shak. 
6. Cauſe, or means, of depravation. Raleigh, 
CORRU'PTIVE. a. | from corrupt. ] Having 
the quality of tainting or vitiating. ay. 
CORRU'PTLESS. a. { from corrupt. ] Inſuſ- 
ceptible of corruption ; undecaying. Dryden. 
CORRU'PTLY., ad. | from corrupt. 
1. With corruption ; with taint. Shak/. 
2. Vitiouſly ; contrary to purity. Camden. 
CORRU'PTNESS. / [from cor, wpt. | The 
quality of corruption ; putreſcence ; vice. 
CORSAIR. I. { French. ] A pirate. 
CORSE. /. | corp/e, French. ] 
1. A body : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
2. A dead body ; a carcaſe. Addiſon. 
CO'RSLET. V [ corfelet, French. ] A light ar- 
mour for the forepart of the body. Prior. 
CO RTICAL. a. [cortex, bark, Latin. ] Barky; 
belonging tothe t ind. Cheyxe. 
CO'RTICATED. a. { from corticatus, Latin. ] 
Reſembling the bark of a tree. Brown. 
CO'RTICOSE. a f corticoſic, Lat.] Full oſbark. 
CORVE'TTO. /. The curvet. Peacham. 
CORU'SCANT. &@. [ coruſcs, Latin. ] Gliuer-= 
ing by flaſhes ; flaſhing. 
CORUSCA'TION. / e ele Lat. ]}Flaſh ; 
quick vibration ot light. Garth. 
CORY'MBIATED. a. | corymbus, Lat.] Car- 
nithed with branches ot berries. 
CORYMBI'FEROUS. a. [cor ymbus and fero, 
Latin. ] Bearing fruit or berrics in branches, 
CORY'MEUS. /. | Latin. ] Among ancient bo- 
taniſts, a bunch or cluſter of berries : among 
modern, a compound diſcous flower, tuch as 
the daiſy, and common marygold. Quincy. 
COSCI'NOMANCY./. [ x5gzmy and warrna. | 
Divination by means of a fieve. 
COSE'CANT. /. [In geometry. ] The ſecant 
of an arch, which is the complem, nt of an- 
other to ninety degrees. Harris. 
CO'SLIER.{.[ from coufer, old French, to few.] 
A botcher.  Shaiſpeare. 


CO'SINE. / [In geometry. ] The right ſine of 
an arch, which is the complement of 2nother 
to niucty degrees, 


Harris. 


COT 


COSME'TICE. a. C .] Having the 
ower of improving beauty z beautifying. 
CO'SMICA L. a. Tale. 
1. Relating to the world. 
2. Riting or ſetting with the fun.” Brown. 
CO'SMICALLY. ad. [from co/mical.] Wich 
the ſun ; not acronycally. Brown, 
COSMO'GONY. V [x6 and yin. The 
riſe or birth of the world ; the creation. 
COSMO'GRAPHER. / [ xi7 wes and yeipe. ] 
One who writes a general deſcription of the 
world. Brown. 
COSMOGRA'PHICAL. a. [from coſmogra- 
PN.] Relating to the general deſcription 
of the world. 
COSMOGRA'PHICALLY. ad. In a manner 
relating to coſmography. Brown. 
COSMO'GRAPHY. . ſuiewS- and .] 
The ſcience of the general ſyſtem or affec- 
tions. of the world. South. 
COSMOPO'LITAN.? /. eu. and wN 
COSMO'POLITE. rng. ] A citizen of the 
world ; one who is at home in every place. 


CO'SSET. /. A lamb brought up without the 


dam. Spenjer. * 
COST. /. [TA, Dutch.] 

1. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuouſneſs ; luxury. Waller. 

3. Charge ; expence- Craſbaw. 

4. Loſs; fine ; detriment. Knoles. 


To COST. v. x. [coufter, Fr.] To be bought 
for ; to be had at 2 price. Dryden, 
CO'STAL. a. [cofa, Latin, a rib.] Belonging 


to the ribs. rOWn. 
CO'STARD. / [ from cofter, a head.] | 
1. A bead. Shatſpeare. 


2. An apple round and bulky like the head. 


; Burton. 
CO'STIVE. . (eoftipe, French. ] 
1. Bound in the body; having the excre- 
tions obſtructed. Prior. 
2. Cloſe; unpermeable. Mortimer. 
CO'STIVENESS. / The ſtate of the body ia 
a which excretion is — 1s REES 
Q'STLINESS. / | from cofly. | Sumptuouſs 
neſs ; “. 1 Glanville, 
CO'STLY. a. 4 c.] Sumptuous; expen- 
five; of a high price. Dryden. 
CO STMARV. V [cast, Latin.] An herb. 
CO'STREL./ A bottle. Skinner. 
COT, Cote, Coat. At the end of the names of 
places, trom the Saxon cor, a cottage. Cidſen. 
COT. /. (cox, Sax. ] A ſmall houſe z a cot- 
tage; a hut; a mean habitation. Fenton. 
COT. /. An abridgment of cotgaean. 
COTA'NGENT. /. [In geometry. ] The tan- 
gent of an arch, which 1s the complement of 
auother to ninety degrees. | Harris. 
To COTE. v. a. To leave behind. Chapman. 
COTE'MPORARY. a. [conand temp Lat. 
Living at the ſame time; coetaneous. Lecke. 
CO'TLAND. / [cet and land.] Land ap- 
c TQUEAN / Forobably from copuin, Fr 
g : . roda m *, 5 
A man who baden himſelf with Ss af- 
fairs. 4 Fg 
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CO 
COTTAGE. / from cor.] A hut; a mean 
habitation; a little houſe. Pope. 
CO'TTAGER. /. [from cottage. ] 
1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. Swift. 


2. One who lives on the common, without 
Bacon. 


8 rent. 
CO TTIER. / [from [cor.] One who inha- 


bits a cot. | 

CO'TTON. / [cottone, Ital. cotton, French.] 
1. The down of the cotton tree. Wiſeman. 
2. Cloth made of cotton. 


COTTON. / A plant. Miller. 
To CO'TTON. v. . 

1. To riſe with a nap. 
2. To cement; to unite with. Swift. 


To COUCH. v. . [ coucher, French. 


1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. Dryden. 
2. To lie down on the knees. Dryden. 
3. To lie down in ambuſh. Hayward. 
4. To lie in a bed, or ſtratum. Deuter, 
5. To ſtoop, or bend down. Geneſis. 


To COUCH. v. a- 
1. To repoſe ; to lay on a place of repoſe. Sh. 
2. To lay dawn in a bed, or ſtratum, Bur. 
3. To bed; to hide in another body. Bacon. 
4. To involve; to include; to compriſe. Arr, 


5. To include ſecretly; to hide. South. 
6. To lay cloſe to another. Spenſer. 
7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt. Dryden. 


8. To depreſs the film that overſpreads the 


up'il of the eye. Dennis. 
couch. 1. — the verb.] 
1. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is common 


to lie down dreſled. Dryden. 
2. Abed; a place of repoſe. Addiſon. 
A layer, or ſtratum. Mortimer. 


cou'c ANT. 4. es © ing 
down ; ſquatting. : ilton. 
CYUCHEE. . [French.] Bedtime; the time 
of viſiting late at night. : Dryden. 
CO'UCHER. / [from couch.] He that 
couches or depreſſes cataracts. 
CO'UCHFELLOW, V [ conch and fellow. ] 


Bedfellow ; companion. Shakſpeare. 
CO'UCHGRASS. /. A weed. Mortimer. 
COVE. / 


1. A ſmall creek or bay. 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. 
CO'VENANT. /. f couverant, French.] 
1. A contract; 2 ſtipulation. Waller. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a com- 
g Hammond. 
3. A writing containing the terms of agree- 
Shakſpeare. 


ment. | 
To CO'VENANT. v. 7. [from the noun. ] To 


bargain z to ſtipulate. South. 
COVENANTE'E. / [from covenant. JA part 

to a covenant ; a ſtipulator ; a bargainer. A 1 
COVENA'NTER. /. {from covenant.) One 

who takes a covenant. A word introduced 

in the civil wars. Gxford Reaſons. 
CO'VENOUS. a. ou covin. | Fraudulent ; 

colluſive ; trickiſh. Bacon. 
To CO'VER. v. a. [ convrir, French. 

1. To overſpread apy thing with ſomething 


elſe. Shakſpeare, 


CO 

2. To conceal under ſomething laid over. D/. 
3. To hide by ſuperficial appearances. 
4. To overwhelm ; to bury. Watts. 
5 To conceal from notice or puniſhment. 

To ſhelter ; to protect. Cowley. 
7. To incubate ; to brood on. Addiſon. 
8. To copulate with a female. 

Dryden. 


8 To wear the hat. 

CO'VER. / [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing that is laid over another. Ray. 
2. A concealment; aſcreen; à veil. LEA. 
3. Shelter; defence from weather. Clarer. 

CO'VER-SHAME, /. Some appearance to 
conceal infamy. Dryden. 

CO'VERING. / ¶ from covey. ] Dreſs; veſture; 
any thing ſpread over another. South, 

CO'VERLET. / { corvrelir, French.) The 
outermoſt of the bedclothes; that under 


which all the reft are concealed. Spenſer. 

CO'VERT. / [ couvert, French. ] 
1. A ſhelter; a defence. Iſaiah. 
Aadi on. 


2. A thicket, or hiding place. 
CO'VERT. a. [| convert, French: 
1. Sheltered ; not open; not expoſed. Pope. 
2. Secret; hidden; private; inſidious. Milt. 
COVERT. a. [ convert, Fr. ] The ſtate ofa wo- 
man ſheltered by marriage under her huſband ; 
as covert baron, ſeme covert. Dryden. 
CO'VERT. WAY. / A ſpace of ground level 
with the field, three or four fathom broad, 
ranging quite round the half-moons, or other 
works toward the country, Harris. 
CO'VERTLY. ad. | trom covert. ] Secretly ; 
cloſely ; in private. Dryden. 
CO'VE RTNESS. J. Secrecy ; privacy. | 
CO'VERTURE. /. f from covert. 
1. Shelter; defence; not expoſure. Woodward. 
2. [In law.] The eftate and condition of a 
married woman, who is diſabled to contract 
with any, to the prejudice of herſelf or huſ- 
band, without his allowance or confirmation. 
Cecil. 
To CO! VET. v. 3. [cenveiter. French. ] 
1. To deſire inordinately ; to defire beyond 
due bounds. Shakſpeare. 
2. To defire earneſtly, Flooker. 
To CO'VET. . . To have a ftrong defire. 
CO'VETABLE. 2. [from cover.] To be 
wiſhed for ; to be coveted. 
CO'VETISE. / [| corvoitife, French. ] Ava- 
rice; covetouſneſs: not uſed. . penſer. 
CO'VETOUS. a. { conveiteux, French. ] 
1. Inordinately defirous; eager.  Dryder. 
2. Inordinately eager of money; avaricious. 
3. Defirous; eager : in a good ſenſe. Taler. 
CO'VETOUSLY. ad. | from covetons. ] Ava- 
riciouſly ; eagerly. Shakſpeare. 
CO'VETOUSNESS. /. | from ere 
1. Avarice ; eagerneſs of gain. Tillotſon, 
2. Eag rneſs; deſire : in a neutral ſenſe, $5. 
CO'VEY./. [couvee, French. 
1. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 
2. A number of birds together. Addiſon. 


COUCH. / [Auch, Dutch. ] A convulfion of 
the lungs, vellicated by ſome ſharp ſeroeity : 
pronounced c. Smi 


COU 
7, COUGH. v. ». [kucher, Dutch. ] To have 
the lungs convulſed ; to make a noiſe in en- 
deavouring to evacuate the peccant matter 
from the lungs. Pope. 


' To COUGH. v. 4. To eject by a cough ; to 


ex pectorate. Wiſeman. 
CO'UGHER./. [from cough. One that coughs. 


CO'VIN. J. A deceitful agreement be- 
CO/VINE. tween-two or more, to-the hurt 
of another. Cowell. 


CO'VING. / ¶ from cove. ] A term in build- 
ing, uſed of houſes that project over the 
ground-plot. * | Harris. 

COULD. The imperſect preterit of can. 
CO'ULTER./. { cuter, Latin. ] The ſharp iron 

bot the plough, which cuts the earth perpen- 

dicular to the ſhare. Mortimer. 


CO'UNCIL. / \ concilium, Latin. ] 


1. An aſſembly of perſons met together in 


conluitation. ; Matthew. 
2. Act of publick deliberation. Milton. 
3. Perſons called together to be conſulted. Ba. 
4. The body of privy counſellors. Shakſp. 
CO'UNCIL-BOARD. / Council-table; table 
where matters ot ſtate are deliberated. Claren. 
CO'UNSEL. /. [ confilium, Latin. ] 


1. Advice; direction. Clarendon. 
2. Conſultation, ang 2 
3. Deliberation. Hooker. 


4. Prudence ; art; machination. Prover&s. 


5. Secrecy. Shakſpeare. 
6. Thoſe that plead a cauſe; the counſel- 
lors. Pope. 


To CO'UNSEL. v. 4. [confilior, Latin. ] 
1. Togive advice or counſel to any perſon. Sh. 
2. Lo adviſe any thing. Dryden. 
CO'UNSELLABLE. a. [from counſel. | Will- 
ing to receive and follow advice. larend. 


CO'UNSELLOR. / [ from counſel. ] 


1. One that gives advice. Wiſdom. 
2. Confident ; boſom friend. Waller. 


3. One whole province is -to deliberate and 
adviſe upon publick affairs. Bacon. 
4. One that is conſulted in a cafe of law. Dr. 
CO'UNSELLORSHIP. / {from counſellor. | 
The office or poſt of a privy counſellor. Bac. 
To COUNT. v, a. [ compter, French. ] 
1. To number ; to tell. South. 
2. To preſerve a reckoning. Locke. 
3. Toreckon ; to place to an account. Locke, 
4. To eſteem z to account; to conſider as 
having a certain character. Hosker. 
5. To impute to ; to charge to. Rewe. 
To COUNT. v. . To tound an account or 
._ - ſcheme. Swift. 
COUNT. / [ compte, French. 
1. Number. Spenſer. 
2. Reckoning. Shakſpeare. 
COUNT. /. | compte, French. ] A title of fo- 
* reign nobility ; an earl. 
CO'UNTABLE. 2. [from count. ] That may 
be numbered. Spenſer. 
CO UNTENANCE. / ſcontenance, French. ] 
1. The form of the face. 
2. Air ; look. | Shakſpeare. 
3. Calmneſs of look; compoſure of face; Sw, 
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4. Confidence of mien; aſpect of aſſurance. 
. Clarendon. Spratt. 
. Kindneſs or ill-will, as it appears upon the 
ace. Spenſer. 
6. Patronage; appearance of favour ; lup- 
port ; appearance on any fide. Davies. 
7. Superficial appearance j ſhow. A/cham. 
To CO'UNTENANCE, v. a. I from the noun. ] 
1. To ſupport ; to patroniſe. Addiſon. 
2. To make a ſhow of, Spenſer. 
3- To act ſuitably to any thing. Shakſpeare. 
4. To encourage; to appear in defence. War. 
COUNTENA'NCER. / [from countenance. ] 
One that countenances or ſupports another. 
COUNTER. / ¶ from 9 
1. A falſe piece of money uſed as a means of 
reckoning. Sor. 
2. The table on which goods are viewed, and 
money told, in a ſhop. Dryden. 
3. CounTtER of a Horſe, is that part of a 
horſe's forehand that lies between the 
ſhoulder and under the neck. Farrier's Dit. 
CO'UNTER. ad. [ contre, French. ] 
1. Contrary to; in oppolition to. 
2. The wrong way. Shakſpeare. 
3. Centrarywiſe.. 3 
To COUNTERA'CT. v.. N and act. ] 
To hinder any thing from its effect by con- 
— agency. | South. 
To COUNTERBA'LANCE. v. a. [counter 


and Calance. ] To act againſt with an oppoſite - 


weight. Boyle. 
COUNTERBA'LANCE,. / Oppoſite weight; 
uivalent power. Lecke. 


To COUNTERBU'FF.'v, 4. 8 aud 
buff.) To impel ; to ſtrike back. Dryden. 
COUNTERBU'FF. /. A ftroke that produces 
a recoil, Sidney. 
CO'UNTERCASTER./. [counterand cafter.] 
A book -keeper ; a caſter of accounts. Shak. 
CO'UNTERCHANGE. / [| counter and 
change.] Exchange 3 reciprocation. Shak/. 
To COUNTER CHANGE. v. a. To give and 
receive. oy 
COUNTERCHA'RM. / [counter and charm.] 
That by which a charm is diſſolved. Pope. 
To COUNTERCHA'KM. v. a. To deftroy 
the effect of an enchantment. Decay of Piery. 
To COUNTERCHE CK. v. . [ counter and 
check. | To oppoſe. 
COUNTERCHE'CK. /. Stop; rebuke. S5. 
To COUNTERDRA'W, v. a. {from counter 


and draw. ] To copy a defign by means of an 


oiled paper, whereon the ſtrokes, appearing 
through, are traced with a pencil. Chambers, 
COUNTERE'VIDENCE. /. ages and 
evidence.) Teſtimony by which the depoſi- 
tion of ſome former witneſs is oppoſed. Guru. 
To CO'UNTERFEIT. v. « [ contrefaire, Fr.] 
1. To copy with an intent to pals the copy 
for an original; to forge. Waller. 
2. To imitate ; to copy; to reſemble. Tiller. 
CO'UNTERFEIT. . [from the verb. ] 
1. That is made in imitation of another; 
forged ; fictitious. Locke. 
2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. Roſcommien, 
N 2 
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CO'UNTERFEIT. / [from the verb.) 
1. One who perſonates another; an impoſ- 
tor. Bacon. 
2. Something made in imitation of another; 
a forgery. Tillotſon. 
CO'UNTERF EITER. / | from counterfeit. | 
A forger; one who contrives copies to pals 
for originals. Camden. 
CO'UNTERFEITLY ad. from cowunterfeir.] 
Falſely ; with forgery. Shakſpeare. 
COUNTERFE'RMENT. /. [ counter and fer- 
ment, | Ferment oppoſed to terment. Add. 
 COUNTERFE'SANCE /| contrefaiſance, Fr] 
The act of counterfeitiug; forgery. Spenſer. 
trom counter and 
fort.] Counter forts are pillars ſerving to fup- 
port walls ſubject to bulge. Chambers. 
COUNTERGA'GE. / | from counter and 
kee. A method uſed to meaſure the joints, 
by trausferring the breadth of a mortiſe to the 
lace where the tenon is to be. Chambers. 
COUNTERGUA'RD. / [| trom counter and 
guard.) A ſmall rampart with parapet and 
ditch. Military Did. 
COUNTERLI'GHT. / [ from counter and 
ligbt.] A window orlight oppoſite to any 


thing. Chambers. 
To COUNTERMA'ND. v. a. [ contremander, 
French. ] 


1. To order the contrary to what was ordered 
before ; to repeal a command. South. 
2. To contradict the orders of another. Ho/2. 
3- To prohibit. Harvey. 
COUNTERMA'ND./.[ contremand, French. ] 
Repeal of a former order. Shakſpeare. 
To COUNTERMA RCH. . ». | counter and 
march.) To march backward. 
COUNTERMA'RCH. / 
t. Retroceflion ; march backward. Collier. 
2. Change of meaſures ; alteration of con- 
duct. Burnet. 
COUNTERMA'RK. / [ counter and mark. ] 
1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale of 
goods. |: 
2. 'The mark of the goldſmith's company. 
3 An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
\ horſes. 
4. A mark added to a medal a long time after 
itt is truck. Chambers. 
To COUNTERMA'RK. v. a. A horſe is ſaid 
to be countermarked when his corner teeth 
are artificially made hollow. Far. Did. 
 COUNTEKMINE.}. [counter and mine.] 
1. A well or hole funk into the ground, from 
which a gallery or branch runs out under 
ground, to ſeek out the enemy's mine. 
2. Means of oppoſition z means of counter- 


action. Sidney. 
3. A ſtratagem by which any contrivance is 
defeated L' Eftrange. 


7 COUNTERMINE. v. a. 
1. To delve a paſſage into an enemy's mine. 
2. To counterwork ; to defeat by ſecret mea- 
ſures. Decay of Piety: 
- COUNTERMO'TION. / [counter and mo- 
tion. ] Contrary motion. Digby. 
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COUNTERMU'RE. / ſcontremure, Fr.] A 
wall built up behind another wall. Axelles. 
COUNTERNA'TURAL. a. { counter and na- 
tural. ) Contrary to nature Harvey. 
COUNTERNOIT'SE. / [counter and noiſe. } 
A ſound by which any other noiſe is over- 
powered, Calamy. 
COUNTERO'PENING. V center and open- 
Ing.] An aperture or vent on the contrary 
fide. Sharp, 
COUNTERPA'CE. / [ counter and pace. ] 
Contrary meaſure; attempts in oppolition to 
any ſcheme. Swift, 
CO'UNTERPANE. / \contrepoint, French. | 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe woven 

in ſquares. Shakſpeare. 
COUNTERPA'RT. / [counter and part.] 
The correſpondent part. L' Eftrange. 
COUNTERPLE'A. /, [from counter and 
fea.) In law, a replication. Cowell. 
To COUNTERPLO'T. wv. a. [counter and 
—. To oppoſe one machination by another, 
COUNTERPLO'T.F/. An artifice oppoſed to 
an artifice. L'Eftr ange. 
CO'UNTERPOINT, /. A coverlet woven in 


ſquares, 

ToCOUNTE RPO'ISE.v.a.[ cornterandpoiſe.] 
1. To counterbalance; to be equiponderant wz 
to act againſt with equal weight. Digby: 
2. To produce a contrary action by an equal 
weight. Wilkins. 
3. To act with equal power againft any per- 


fon or cauſe. Spenſer. 

CO'UNTERPOISE. /. 
1. Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight. 
Boyle, 


2. The ſtate of being placed in the oppoſite 
ſcale of the balance. Milton. 
3- Equipollence ; equivalence of power. Bac. 
COUNTERPO'ISON J. [counter and poi- 
en.] Antidote. Arbuthnot. 
COUNTERPRE'SSURE. F. [counter and 
preſſure.) Oppeſite force ; power acting iu 
contrary directions. Blackmore. 
COUNTERPRO' JECT. / [ counter and pro- 
ject.] Correſpondent part of a ſcheme, Swift, 
To COUNTERPRO'VE. v. a. | counter and 
rove. ] To take off a defiga in black lead, or 
red chalk, by palling it through the rolling- 
preſs with another piece of paper. Chambers. 
To COUNTERRO'L. v. a. — and rell. 
To prelerve the power of detecting trauds by 
a counter account ; to control. 

COUNTERRO'LMENT. / [from connter- 
rel, ] A counter account; controlment. Bac. 
CO'UNTERSCARP. / That ſide of the ditch 
which is next the camp. Harris. 
To COUNTERSI'GN. v. a. [coxnterand gn | 
To ſign an order or patent of a ſuperiour, in 
quality of ſecretary, to render it more authen- 
tick. Chambers. 
COUNTERTE'NOR. / [counter and tenor. ] 
One of the mean or middle parts of muſick; 

ſo called, as it were, oppoſite to the tenor. 
COUNTERTT'DE. /. [counter and tide. ] 
Contrary tide. Dryden. 
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COUNTERTTIME. / [ contretemps, French.) 
Defence ; oppoſition. Dryden. 
COUNTERTU RN. / [counter and turn. | 
The height and full growth of the play, 
which deftroys expectation. Dryden. 
To COUNTERVA' IL. v. a. [contra wk Va- 
leo, Latin.] To be equivalent to; to have 
equal force or value ; to act againſt with 
equal power. Hooker, Wilkins. 
COUNTERVA'IL. / [from the verb. 
1. Equal weight; power or value ſufficient 
to obviate any effect or objection. 
2. That Which has equal weight or value 
with fomething elſe. South. 
COUNTERVIIEW. / [counter and view.} 
1. Oppoſition ; a e in which two per- 
ſons front each other. Milton. 
2. Contraſt; a poſition in which diflimilar 
things illuſtrate each other. St. 
To COUNTERWO RK. v. 4. { counter and 
work.] To counteraR ; to hinder any effect 


by contrary operations. Pope. 
CO'UNTESS. V comitif/a, Lat. 9 Fr. 
The lady of an earl or count. Dry 72 


CO'UNTING.-HOUSE, {. [ count and bore. 
The room appropriated by traders to their 
books and accounts. Locle. 

CO'UNTLESS. a. {from cęunt.] Innume- 


rable ; without number. Deanne. 
CO'UNTRY. / [ contree, French. ] 
I. A tract of land; a region. Spratt. 


2. The parts of a region diſtant from cities or 
courts; rural parts, SpeFator. 
3. The place which any man inhabits. Shak. 
4- The place of one's birth ; the native foil, 
Spratt. 
The inhabitants of any region. Shakſp. 
CO'UNTRY. 8. LY Nt 
1. Ruſtick ; rural ; villatick. Norris, 
2. Ofan intereſt oppoſite to that of courts; as, 
the country pacty. a Locke. 
3- Peculiar to a region or people. Afaccad, 
4 Rude; ignorant; untaught. Dryden. 
CO'UNTRY MAN. / [from country and man. 


1. One born in the ſame countr Lec te. 
2. A ruſtick; one that inhabits the rural 
parts ; not a towuſman. ' Graunt. 


3. A farmer ; a huſbandman. 
COUNTY. / [comee, French. ] 

1. A ſhire; a circuit or portion of the 

realm. Cowell. Addiſon. 

2. An earldom. 

3. A count; a lord: obſolete. Davies. 
COUPE'E. / f French. ] A motion in dancing, 
CO'UPLE.  [couple, French. ] 

1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. $5. 

2. Two; a brace. Locke. 

3. A male and his female. Bentley. 
To CO'UPLE. v. a. [copulo, Latin. ] 


L'Eftrange. 


1. To chain together. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To join one another, South, 
3. To marry; to wed. Sidney. 


To CO'UPLE. v. . To join in embraces. Bac. 
CO'UPLE-BEGCGAR. At and beggar.) 
One that makes it his b to * 


tus ts each other. ift. 
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COU'PLET. /. [ French. ] 

1. Two verſes ; a pair of rhymes. Swift. 
2. A pair, as of doves. Skhakſpeare. 
CO'URAGE. /. [ courage, French. } Bravery ; 
active fortitude# Addiſon. 
COURA'GEOUS. a. { from courage.] Brave ; 

daring ; bold; adventurous. Ames. 
COURM'GEOUSLY. ad. Bravely ; ftoutly ; 

boldly. Bacon. 
COURA' GEOUSNESS. / Bravery; bold- 

neſs; ſpirit; coura Maccadees. 
COURA'NT. ? F/. ads, French. ] See 
COURA'NTO.S Coraxrt. 


1. A nimble dance. Shakſpeare. 
2. Any thing that runs quick, as a paper of 
news. 
To COURB. v. . [courber, Fr.) To bend; 
to bow: not in uſe. Shak/peare. 
CO'URIER. F. [courier, Fr. 1 A meſſenger 
ſent in haſte ; a runner. Knoles. 


COURSE. /. [ comrſe, French.] 
1. Race; carter. Conuley. 
2. Paſſage from place to place. Denham. 
3: Tilt ; act of running in the lifts. Sidney. 
4 Ground on which à race is run, 
5. Track or line in which a ſhip ſails, or any 
motion is performed. 


6. Sail; means by which the courſe is per» 


formed. Raleigh. 
7. Progreſs from one gradation to another ; 
proceſs. Shakfpeare. 
8. Order of ſucceſſion. Corintbians. 


Stated and orderly method. Shatſpeare. 
. Series of ſucceflive and DCs 
cedure. Wiſeman. 
11. The elements of. an art exhibited and 
explained, in a methodical ſeries. Chambers. 
12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. Xi. 
13. Method of life ; train of actions. Pricy . 
14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. Temple. 
15. Catamenia. Harvey. 
16. Order:y ſtructure. James. 
17. A continued range of tones, level or of 
the ſame height. Harris. 
18. Series of conſequences. Garth, 
19. Number of diſhes fet on at once upon 


the table. | Swift. 

20. Regularity ; ſettled rule. 

21. Empty form. Z Eftrange. 
T» COURSE, v. . [from the noun. 

i. To hunt ; to purſue Shakfpeare. 


2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view. 

3. To put to ſpeed ; to force to run. May. 
2 COURSE. v. n. To run; to rove about. $5, 
CO'URSER. courſier, Franchi. ] 

1. A ſwift horie ; a war horſe. A 

2. One who purſues the ſport of cou ng 

hares. Hanmer, 
COURT. / [cour, French. ] 


1. The place where the prince reſides ; the | 


palace. Pope. 
2. The hall or chamber where juſtice is ad- 
miniſtered. Atterbury. 
3. Open ſpace before a houſe. Dryden. 


4. A ſmall opening encloſed with houſcs and 
paved with broad ſtones, 
2 
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| $- Perſons who compoſe the retinue of a 
1 prince. | Temple. 
| 6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the admi- 

| niſtration of juſtice, 


. Haſtical. | SpeFator. 
8. The art of pleaſing; the art of infinua- 
Locke. 


| Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or eccle- 


To COURT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To woo; to ſolicit a woman. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To ſolicit; to ſeck. Lecke. 
Fg: To flatter ; to endeavour to pleaſe. 

COURT-CHAPLAIN. 7 One who attends 
the king to celebrate the holy offices. Su-. 

COURT-DAY. /. Day on which juftice is 

| ſolemnly adminiſtered. Arbuthnot. 

| COURT-DRESSER. / A flatterer. Locke. 

COURT-FAVOUR. /. Favours or benefits 

| 

{ 

| 


| 
f 
| tion ; civility ; flattery. 
| 


beſtowed by princes. L' Eftrange. 
COURT-HAND. / The hand or manner of 
writing uſed in judicial proceedings. SH 
. COURT-LADY. /. A lady converſant or 
employed in court. Locke. 
CO'URTEOUS. a, [cowrtois, Fr.] Elegant 
of manners; wellbred. South, 
CO'URTEOUSLY. ad. Reſpectſully; civilly ; 
complaiſantly. Calamy. 
CO'URTEOUSNESS. /. [from courteous. ] 
Civility ; complaiſance. 
CO'URTESAN. 
CO'URTEZAN. 
roſtitute ; a ſtrumpet. 
C 15 
1. Elegance 
ſance. 


2. An act of civility or reſpect. 
3. The reverence made by women. 
4. A tenure, not of right, but by the 
of others ; as, ts bold upon courteſy. 
5. CourTEsY of England. A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritrix, that is, 
a woman ſeiſed of land, and getteth a child of 
her that comes alive into the world, though 
both the child and his wife die forthwith, yet 
ſhall he keep the land during his life, Cowe//. 
To CO'URTESY. v. x. [from the-noun 71 
1. To perform an act of reverence, SA. 
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J. | cortiſana, low Latin.) 
A woman of the town; a 
Bacon. Addiſon. 
[ courtoifie, French. ] 
z Ciyility z complai- 
Clarendon. 
Bacon. 
Dryden. 
fa 


vour 


manners 


2. To make a reverence in the manner of 


ladies. : | Prior, 
CO'URTIER. F, [from court.) 

1. One that frequents or attends the courts of 

princes, Dryden. 

2. One that courts or ſolicits the favour of 

another. Suckling. 
©O'URTLIKE. a. [court and /ike.] Elegant; 


| 

ö 

N 

; 

{ 

| 
_ polite, Camden. 
cd URTLINESS. / [ from courtiy. ] Elegance 


r 
a oe 


of manners; complaiſance; civility. Digby. 
CO'URTLING. / [from court. ] A courtier ; 
a xetajner to a court, Ben Fonſen. 
COURTLY. a. [from ccurt.] Relating or 
retaining to the court; elegant; ſoft ; flat- 
ring. Pope. 
CO'URTLY. ad. In the manner of courts ; 
_ elegantly. 
CO'URTSHIP. /. [from court. ] 
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t. The act of ſoliciting tavour. Swift, 
2. The ſolicitation of a woman to marriage. 
Addiſon, 
8 Civility ; elegance of manners. Donne. 
CO'USIN. V Cc, French. 
1. Any one collaterally related more remotely 
than a brother or ſiſter. Shakſpearc. 
2. A title given by the king to a nobleman, 
„NN to thoſe of the council. 
COW. / [In the plural anciently &ine, or teen 
now commonly cows ; cu, Sax. 4%, Dutch. 
The female of the bull, Bacon. 
To» COW. v. a. | from coward. ] To depreſs 
with fear. Howell. 
COW-HEKD. / [ cow and hynd, Sax. a keep- 
3 One whole occupation is to tend cows. 
COW-HOUSE. / [row and houſe.) The 
houſe in which Kine are kept. ortimer. 
COW-LEECH. / | cow and /eech.] One who 
profeſſes to cure diſtempered cows. | 
To COW-LEECH. v. ». To profeſs to cure 
cows. Mortimer. 
COW-WEED. / [cow and weed. ] A ſpecies 
of chervil. 
COW-WHEAT. / [from cow and wheat. } 
A plant. | l 
CO'WARD.F.[ coxard, Fr. JApoltroon; awretch 
whoſe predominant paſſion is fear. South, 
CO'WARDICE. /. | from coward. ] Fear; 
habitual timidity ; want of courage. Roger. 
CO'WARDLINESS. / [from cowaraly. ] 
Timidity ; cowardice, 
CO'WARDLY. a. | from coward. ] | 
I. Fearful ; timorous ; puſlillanimous. Bacon. 


2. Mean ; befitting a coward, Shakſpeare. 
CO'WARDLY. ad. In the manner of a cow- 
ard; meanly ; vile] Kiolles. 


To CO'WER. v. x. [cwrrain, Welſh. ] To 
ſink by bending the knees; to ſtoop; to 
ſhrink. Milton. Dryden. 

CO'WISH. a. [from to cou] Timorous ; 
fearful : not in uſe, Shakſpeare. 

CO'WKEEPER. / [cow and 4 One 
whoſe buſineſs is to keep cows. roome, 

COWL. / [cugzle, Saxon. ] 

1. A monk's hood. Camden. 
2. A veſſel in which water is carried on a 
le between two. 

COWL-STAFF. / [ cow! and faff. ] The 
ſtaff on which a veſlel is ſupported between 


two men.  Suckling, 
CO'WSLIP. / [ cuylippe, Saxon. ] Paigle, 
a ſpecies of primroſe. F Miller. 


COWS-LUNGWORTr. / Mullein. Miller. 
CO'XCOMB. /. [ from cock's rr 
1. The top of the head. Sbalſpearc. 
2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenced fools wore formerly in their 


caps. S$hakſpeare. 
3. A fop; a ſuperficial pretender to Know- 
ledge or accompliſhments, Pape. 


COXCO'MICAL. a. { from coxcomd4.7] Fop- 


iſh; coriceited : a low word. ennis, 
cdy. 4. [ coi, French. ] 

1. Modeſt; decent, | Chaucer, 

2. Reſerved ; not acceſſible, Waller 
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To COY. v. «. [from the adjective. _ 
1. To behave with reſerve ; to reject fami- 
liarity. ' Rowe 
2. To make difficulty. Shakſpeare. 

CO'YLY. ad. | from coy.] With reſerve ; with 

diſinclination to familiarity. Chapman. 

CO'YNESS. /. [from coy. ] Reſerve ; un- 
willingneſs to become familiar. Walton. 

COZ. /. A cant or familiar word, contracted 
from coufin. Shakſpeare. 

To CO'ZEN, v. 4. To cheat; to trick; to 
defraud. Clarendon. Locke. 

CO'ZENAGE. /. from cozen.] Fraud; 
deceit; trick ; cheat. Ben Jonſon. 

CO'ZENER. /. | from cozen.] A cheater; a 
de ſrauder. Shatſpeare. 

CRAB. V { cpabba, Saxon. ] 

1. A cruſtaceous fiſh, Bacon. 

2. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a wild 

apple. Tayler. 
3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for 
launching ot ſhips. _ Phillips. 
5. The fign in the zodiack. Creech. 

CRAB. 2. Uſed for any ſour or degenerate 
fruit; as @ Crab cherry, a crab plum. 

CRA'BBED. 2. | from crad. | 
1. Peeviſh ; moroſe ; cynical; ſour. Spenſer. 

2. Harſh; unpleaſing. 55 den. 
3. Difficult; perplexing. Frier. 

CRA'BBEDLY. ed. Peeviſhly; moroſely. 

CRA'BBEDNESS. / [ trom crabbed. | 
I. Sourneſs of talte, 

2. Sourneſs of countenance ; aſperity of 
manaers. 
3- Difficulty ; perplexity. 

CRA'BER. /. The water-rat. Wilton. 

CRABS-EYES. /. Whitiſh bodies, rounded 
on one fide, and depreſſed on the other ; not 
the eyes of any creature, nor do they belong 
to the crab, but are produced in the ſtomach 
of the common crawfiſh. Hill. 

CRACK. / [craech, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſudden diſruption. 
2. The chink or fſſure made by diſruption ; 
a narrow breach. Newton. 
3- The ſound of any body burſting or falling. 
| Dryden. 
4. Any ſudden and quick ſound. Addi on. 
5. Change of the voice in puberty. Shak/p. 
6. Breach of chaſtity. Shakſpeare. 
7. Crazineſs of intellect. 


$. A man crazed. | Addiſon. 
9. A whore, in low language. 
10. A boaſt. Spenſer. 


11. A boaſter, in low phraſe. 
To CRACK, v. a. [craecken, Dutch. 
1. To break into chinks, Mortimer. 
2. To break; to ſplit. Donne. 
3- To do any thing with quickneſs or 
1martnelſs. | Pope. 
4. To break or deſtroy any thing, Shai/p. 
5. To craze; to weaken the intellect. Ro/c. 
. To CRACK. v. x. 
1. To burſt; to open in chinks. Boyle. 
3. To fall ta ruin. Dryden. 
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3. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. Shake 


4. To boaſt. Sbalſpeare. 
CRACK-BRAINED. 2. Crazy; wanting 
right reaſon. Arbut bret. 
CRACK-HEMP. 7 A wretch fated to the 


gallows. Shakſpeare. 
CRKACK-ROPE. F. A fellow that deſerves 
hangiag- 


CRA'CKER. / [from the verb.] 
1. A noiſy boaſting fellow. Shakſpeare. 
2. A quantity of gunpowder contines ſo as 
to burſt wich great noiſe. Boyle. 
To CRA'CKLE. v. x. [from crack. ] Te 
make ſlight cracks ; to decrepitate. Donne, 
CRA'CKNELL. / [from crack. ] A hard 
brittle cake. Spenſer, 
CRADLE. / [cpavel, Saxon. 
1. A moveable bed, on which children or 
ſick perſons are agitated with a ſmooth and 
equal motion. Pope. 
2. Infancy, or the firſt part of life. Claren. 
3. [ With ſurgeons. ] A caſe for a broken 
ne. 
4. [Wich ſhipwrights, ] A frame of timber 
raiſed along the outſide of a ſhip by the bulge. 
To CRA'DLE. v. a. To lay ina cradle. Ar6. 
CRA'DLE-CLOTHES. / Bedclothes belong - 


ing to a cradle. Shak/peare. 
CRAFT. / [cpzpr, Saxon. ] | 
I. Manual. art ; trade. Motten. 
2. Art; ability ; dexterity. B. Jonſon, 
3. Fraud; cunning ; artifice. Shatſpeare, 


4. Small failing veſſels. 
To CRAFT. v. x. [ from the noun. ] To play 
tricks: out of uſe. Shakſpeare. 
CRA'FTILY. ad. ¶ from crafty. ] Cunningly; 
artfully. Knolles. 
CRA'FTINESS. / [ from crafty. ] Cunning ; 
ſtratagem. , 
CRA'FTSMAN, / [c.aft and an.] An 
artificer ; a manufacturer. Decay of Piety. - 
CRA'FTSMASTER. / [craft and maſter. } A 
man ſkilled iu his trade. lier. 
CRA'FTY. a. {from craſt.] Cunning; artful ; 
traudulent ; fly. AL Davies, 
CRAG. / 
1: A rough ſteep rock. | Gibſon, 
2. The rugged protyberance of rocks. Fairf. 
3. The neck. penſer. 
CRA'GGED. a. [from crag.] Full of inequa- 
lities and prominences. Crahhaw. 
CRA'GGEDNESS. /. [ from cragged. ] Ful- 
neſs of crags or prominent rocks. &rerewocd. 
CRA'GGINESS. /. [from craggy.] The ftate 
of being craggy- 
CRA'GGY. a, da crag.] Rugged ; full of 
prominences 3 rough. Raleigh, 
To CRAM. v. u. [cnamman, Saxan. ] 
1. To ſtuff; to all with more than can con- 
veniently be held. Shakſpeare, 
2. To fill with food beyond ſatiety. , King. 
3- To thruſt in by force. eden. 
To CRAM. v. . To eat beyond ſatiety, Pepe. 
CRA'MBO. / A play at which one gives a 
word, to which another finds arhyme. Swift 
CRAMP. /. [krampe, Dutch. ]* _ 
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1. A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs. Bac. 
2. A reſtriction ; a confinement. L' Eftrarge. 
3- A piece of iron bent at each end, by which 
two bodies are held together. ilkins. 
CERAMP. 2. Difficult; knotty: a low term. 

To CKAMP. v.a. [from the noun. 

1. To pain with cramps or twitches. Dry. 
2. To reſtrain; to confine; to obſtruct; to 
hinder. Gramville. Burnet. 
3. To bind with crampirons. 

CERA'MPFISH. / The torpedo, which be- 
numbs the hangs of thoſe that touch it. 

CRA'MPIRON. / See Cxamy, ſenſe 3. 

CRA'NAGE /. [cranagium, low Lat.] A li- 
berty to uſe a crane ; alſo the money taken 

© and paid for the ſame. Cowell, 

CRANE. /. ſenan, Saxon. 
1. A bird with a long beak. Iſaiah. 
2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullics, 
and hooks, by which great weights are 
raiſed. Thomſon. 
3. A crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of 
à acaſk; a fiphon. 
CRANES-BILL. / [from crane and 37¼l.] 
1. An herb. Miller. 
2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, 
uſed by ſurgeons. 

CRA'NTUM. , ¶ Latin. ] The ſkull. Wiſeman. 

CRANK. /. | a contraction of crane-neck. | 

I. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned 
ſquare down, and again turned ſquare to the 
firſt turning down. Moxon. 
2, Any bending or winding paſſage. Shak/p. 
3. Any conceit formed by twiſting or chang- 
ing the form or meaning of a word. Milton. 

CRANK. a. 

1. Healthy; ſprightly: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
2. Among failors, a ſhip is faid to be crank 
when loaded near to be overſet. 


7 CRA'NKLE. v. x. [from 2 To run 
| ha 


in and out. k/peare. 
To CRA'NKLE. v. a. To break into unequal 
ſurfaces. Philips. 


CRA'NKLES. / [from the verb.] Inequa- 


lities ; angular prominences. 
CRA'NKNESS. /. [from cy anl.] 

1. Health; vigour. 

2. Diſpoſition to overſet. 
CRANNIED. 4. [from cramrny. ] Full of 
chbinks. Brown. 
CRA'NNY.F [cren, French, crena, Latin.] A 
chink; a cleit; a fiſſure. Burnet. 
CRAPE /, [crepa, low Latin. ] A thin tuff, 

loofely woven. Swift. 
CRA'PULENCE. / [crapula, a ſurfeit, Lat.] 

* Drunkennefs ; fickneſs by intemperance. 

CRA'PULOUS. a. f rrapuioſns, Latin. 

Drunken ; fick with intemperance. 


Je CRASH. v. . To make a loud complicated 


noi ſe, as of many things ſalling or breaking 
at once. Smith. 
To CRASH. „. . To break or bruiſe. Shak. 
— # from the 8 A loud ſudden 
mixed ſound. hakſpeare. Pope. 
CRASIS. J. [xpagyu.] Temperature; conſti- 
tution. 5 ; 1 : South. 


 CRA'YFISH. / The crawfiſh. 
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CRASS. a. [erafſur, Latin.} Groſs; coarſe ; 
not thin; not 1tubtle. Nod ward. 
CRA'SSITUDE. / [ craffitudo, Lat.] Groti- 
neſs; coarlenels ; thickneſs. Bacon. 
CRASTINACTTION. /. [from crat, Latin, 
to-morrow. | Delay. 
CRATCH. {| cre-be, Fr. |] The paliſaded frame 
in which hay is put for cattle. dakewwi!/. 
CRAVA'T, /. A neckcloth. Hudibras. 
To CRAVE. wv. =, [cnepian, Saxon, 
1. To alk with carneftneſs; to atk with ſub- 


miſſion ; to beg; to entreat, Knoles. 
2. 'To aſk infatiably. Denham, 
3. To long; to wiſh unreaſonably. Sowxrh. 


4. To call for importunately. Shakſpeare. 
CRA'VEN. /. 
1. A cock conquered and difpirited. SH. 
2. A coward ; a recreant, Shakſpeare. 
CRA'VEN. a. Cowardly ; baſe. Fairfax. 
To CRA'VEN. v. a. [irom the noun. ] To 
make recreant or cowardly, Shakſpeare. 
CRA'VER./. [from crave.] An inſatiable 
atker. Clariſſa. 
To CRAUNCH. v. 4. [ ſchrantſen, Dutch. ] 
To cruſh in the mouth. Swift, 
CRAW. /. [ Aro, Daniſh. ] The crop or firit 
ſtomach ot birds. Ray. 
CRA'WFISH. /. A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh 
found in brooks; the river lobſter. Bacon. 
To CRAWL, v. „. | kriclen, Dutch. ] 
1. To creep; to move with a flow motion; 
to move without riſing from the ground. Dry. 
2. To move weakly and lowly. Xe. 
3. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
CRA'WLER. / {from craw/.] A creeper; 
any thing that creeps. 
Floyer. 
CRA'YON. /. [erayon, French.) 
1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to draw 
lines with. Dryden. 
2. A drawing done with a crayon. 
To CRAZE. „. a. [ecraſer, French.) 
1. To break; to cruthz to weaken. Milian. 
2. To powder. Carew. 
3. To crack che brain; to impair the in- 


tellect. Tillotſon. 
CRA'ZEDNESS. F. [from crazed. ] Decre- 
itude ; brckennefs. Flocker. 


CRA'ZINESs. / [from erazy.] State of 
being crazy z imbecility; weakneſs. flowe/. 
CRA'ZY. a. {ecraſe, French. 


1. Broken ;- decrepit. Shakſpeare. 
2. Broken-witted ; ſhattered in the intellect. 
Haudibras. 


3. Weak ; feeble; ſhattered. Wake. 
To CREAK. , . [corrupted from crack. ] To 
make a harſh protracted noiſe. Dryden. 
CREAM. / [ cremor, Latin. 
1. The unctuous or oily part of milk. King. 
2. The beſt part of any thing. 
To CREAM. v. a. | ſrom the noun. ] 
- 1. To ſkim off the cream. 
2. To take the flower and quinteſſence of 
any thing. Swift, 
To CREAM. v. x. To gather cream. Sha#/, 
CREAM-FACED. 8, [cream and face. } 


CRE 
Pale; coward-looking. Shakſpeare. 
CRE'AMY. @. [ from cream. | Fuli oi cream; 
having the nature of cream. 
CRE ANCE. / | French. ] A fine ſmall line 
faſtened to a hawk's leath. 
CREASE. J. A mark made by doubling any 
thing. Swift. 
" To CREASE. v. 4. To mark any thing by 
doubling it, ſo as to leave the impreſſion. 
To CREATE. v. 4. [creo, Latin. ] 
1. To form out of nothing ; to caule to exiſt. 
Geneſis. 


2. To produce; to cauſe ; to be the occation . 
of. ; 


4 King Charles. 
3. To beget. Shakſpeare. 
4. To inveſt with any new character. Shak. 
5. To give any new qualities. Davies. 
CREA'TION. / [ from ereate.] 
1. The act of creating, or conferring exiſt- 
ence. Taylor. 
2. The act of inveſting with new qualities or 
character. | 
3. The things created ; the univerſe. Parnel. 
4. Any thing produced, or cauſed. Shat/p. 
CREA'TIVE. a. | from create.] . 
1. Having the power to create. Thomſon. 
2. Exerciling the act of creation. South. 
CREATOR. V/ [ creator, Latin. ] The being 
that beſtows exiſtence. 
CREATURE. / [ creatura, low Latin. 


1. A being created. Stilling fleet. 
2. Any thing created. Bacon. 
3- An animal, not human. Shakſpeare. 
4. A general term for man. Spenſer. 
5. A word of contempt tor a human being. 

Prior. 
6. A word of petty tenderneſs, Dryden. 
7. A perſon who owes his rife or his fortune 
to another. Clarendon. 


CRE'A TURELY. a. { from creature.) Having 
the qualities of a creature. Cheyne. 

CRE'BRITUDE. / [ from creber, frequent, 
Latin. ] Frequentneis. 

CKE'BROVUS. a. [creber, Latin. ] Frequent. 

. CRE'DENCE,# | trom credo, Lat. credence, Fr.] 

1. Belief; credit. 
2. That which gives a claim to credit or be- 
lief. Hayward. 

CREDE'NDA. / [ Latin. ] Things to be be- 
licved ; articles ot faith. | South. 

CRE'DENT. a. [credens, Latin. ] b 
1. Believing; caſy of belief.  Shakſpeare. 
2. Having credit; not to be queſtioned. $5. 

CREDE'NTIAL./.| trom credens, Lat. | That 
which gives a title to credit. Addiſon. 


CREDIBILITY. [from credible.) Claim to 


crodit; bility of obtaining belief. 7/lot. 
CRE'DIBLE. a. [credi6i/is, Latin. ] Worthy of 

credit; having a juſt claim to belief. Tillotſon. 
CRE'DIBLENESS. / { from credible.] Credi- 

bility ; worthineſs of belief. Boyte. 
CRE'DIBLY. ad. | from credi$/e.] In a man- 

ner that claims belief. Bacen. 
ERE'DIT. / (credit, French. ] 

1. Belief ; faith yielded to another. Addi/or. 

2. Honour; reputation. 


3 


Spenſer. 


Hope, 
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3. Eſteem; good opinion. Bacon. 
4+ Faith ; teſtimony. Hooker. 
5. Truit repoſed. Locke. 
6. Promite given. Addiſon. 
7. Influence; intereſt. Clarendon. 
To CRE'DIT. v. a. [creds, an 

1. To believe. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

Waller. 


3. Totruſt; to confide in. 
4. To admit as a debtor. 
CRE'DITABLE. a. | from credit. ] 
1. Reputable;z above contempt. Arbuthnot. 
2. Honourable ; eftimable.  Tillotfor. 
CRE'DITABLENESS. /. [ from creditable.] 
Reputation; eſtimation. Decay of Piety. 
CRE'DITABLY. ad. | from creditable.) Re- 
putably ; without diſgrace. South, 
CKE'DITOK. /. [ereditor, Latin.] He to 
whom a debt is owed; he that gives credit : 
correlative to debtor, Swift. 
CREDU'LITY.FJ. | credulits, Fr.] Eafineſs of 
belief; readineſs of credit. Sidney. 
CRE'DULOUS a. [eredulus, Latin. ] Apt to 
believe; unſuſpecting ;z eaſily deceived, Mil. 
CRE'DULOUSNESS. / [| from creduloxs.] 
Aptneſs to believe; creduiity. 
CKEED. . | from cred, Latin. 
1. A form of words in which the articles of 
faith are comprehended. Fiddes. 
2. Any ſolemn proſeſſion of principles or 
95 


opinion. Shak/peare. 
To CREEK. v. a. [See 7 Cxzarx.| To 
make a harſh noiſe. Shakſpeare. 
CREEK. / [ cpecca, Saxon; trete, Dutch. ] 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 
Davies. 

2. A ſmall port; a bay; a cove. Davies. 
3. Auy turn, or alley. Shakſpeare. 


CRE'EKY. a. | from creek. ] Full of creeks ; 
unequal ; winding: Spenſer. 
To CREEP. v. u. pret. crept. [ cnypan, Sax. ] 
1. To move with the belly to the ground, 
without legs, as a worm. Milton. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 
ſupports. Dryden, 
3. To move forward without beunds or leaps, 
as inſects, 
4. To move ſlowly and feebly. Shatſpeare. 
5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtineiy, Arr. 
6. To move timoroully without ſoaring, or 
venturing into dangers. Addiſon. 
7. To come unexpected. Temple. 
8. To behave with lervility;z to fawn. Shak. 
CRE'EPER. / [ from creep. ] | 
1. A plant that ſupports itlelf by means of 
ſome ſtronger body. Bacon. 
2. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate in 
kitchens. 
3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 
CREE'PHOLE. / [| creep and bole | 
1. A hole into which any animal may creep 
to eſcape danger. 
2. A ſubterfuge ; an excuſe, 
CREE'PINGLY. ad. | fromcreeping.] Slow. 
ly ; after the manner of a reptile. Sidney. 
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CREMA'TION. / [crematic, Latin.] A 
burning. 

CRE'MOR. [ Latin.] A milky ſubſtance ; a 
ſoft liquor reſembling cream. Ray. 

CRE'NATED. a. | trom crena, Lat. | Notched ; 


indented. Woodward. 

CRE'PAINE. / [with farriers.] Au ulcer 

- ſeated in the midit of the torepart of the foot. 

To CRE'PITATE. v. . [crepits, Latin. | To 
make a ſmall crackling noile. 

CREPITA'TION. /.[ from crepitate. | A ſmall 
crackling noiſe. 

CREPT. The participle of creep. 

CREPU'SCULE. / (creep, Latin. ] 
Twilight. 

CREPU'SCULOUS. a. | crepr/culnm, Latin. | 
Giimmeringz in a ſtate beiween light and 
darkneſs. ; Brow”. 


CRE'SCENT. a. [from crœſco, Lat.] Increaf- 


ing; growing. Milton. 

CRE'SCENT. / [cre/cers, Latin. ] The moon 
in her ſtate of increaſe; any umilitude of 
the moon increaſing. Di den. 

- CRE'SCIVE. 2. | from cre/co, Latin. ] In- 
creaſing ; growing. Shakſpeare. 

CRESS. /. An herb. Pope. 

CRE'SSET. / [ creiffette, French.] A great 

light ſet upon a beacon, lighthouſe, or watch - 
tower. 

CREST. / [crifa, Latin. ] 
1. The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet; the helmet. Milton. 
2. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 
3. Any tuft or ornament on the head. Sha. 

4. Pride; ſpirit; fire. Shakſpeare. 

CRE'STED. a. pon eveft; criſtatus, Latin.) 

1. Adorned with a plume or creſt. Milton. 


2. Wearing a comb. Dryden. 
CREST.- FALLEN. a. * and full. De- 
; ipiritleis. Heu ; cl. 


jected ; ſunk ; heartle 
CRE'STLESS. a. { trom creft. | Not digaihed 
with coat-armour.  Shakfpeare. 
CRETA'CEOUS. a. Creta, chalk, Latin. ] 
I. Having the qualities of chalk. Grew. 
2. Abounding with chalk. Philips. 
CRE'TATED. a. [ cretatus, Latin. ] Rubbed 
with chalk. ts 
CRE'VICE. / [from crever, Fr.] A crack; 
a Cleft; a narrow opening. Addiſon. 
To CRE'VICE. v. a. | from the noun. } To 
crack; to flaw. 
CREW. / [ probably from chud, Saxon. ] 
1. A company ot people affociated for any 
purpoſe. Spenſer. 
2. The company of a ſhip. Dryden. 
CREW. The preterit of crow. 
CRE'WEL. /. [C euel, Dutch. ] Yarn twiſted, 
and wound on a knot or ball. Halten. 
CRIB. / [<pybbe, Saxon. ] 
1. The rack or manger ot a ſtable. SC. 
2. The ftall or cabin of an ox. 
3. A ſmall habitation; a cottage. Shak/p. 
To CRIB. v. a. | from the noun. | To ſhut up 
in a narrow habitation; to cage. Shakſpeare. 
"CRI'BBAGE. / A game at cards, 
CRI'BBLE. / {cribrum, Lat.] A corn-fieve, 


Milton. 


Wotton. 
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CRIBRA'TION. / [eribyo, Lat.] The act of 
fitting, or ſeparating by a fieve. 
CRICK. {F [| trom cricco, Ital.] 
1. The noite of a door. 
2. | from ch ce, Saxon, a ſtake:] A pain- 
tul itiffneſs in the neck. : | 
CRI'CKET. / [ krekel, Dutch. 
1. An inſect that ſqueaks or chirps about 
ovens or fire- places. Milton. 
2. A ſport, at which the contenders drive a 
ball with ſticks, - Pope. 
3- A low ſeat or ſtool. 
CKI'ER. / {from cry.] The officer whoſe by- 
ſine is is to cry or make proclamation. Dryd. 
CRIME. F. { crimen, Latin; crime, Fr.] An 
act contrary to right; an offence ;z a great 
fault; an act of wickedneſs. Pape. 
CRI'MEFUL. a. {from crime and full. ] 
Wicked; criminal. Shakſpeare. 
CRI'MELESS. a. [from crime.] Innocent; 
free trom crime. Shakſpeare. 
CRI'MINAL. a. [from crime. ] 
1. Faulty z contrary to right; contrary to 
duty ; contrary to law. Spenſer. 
2. Guilty ; tainted with crime. Rogers. 
3- Not civil: as, a criminal! proſecution. 
CRIMINAL. / { from crime. 
1. A man accuſed. Dryder. 
2. A man guilty of a crime. Bacon. 
CRI'MINALLY. ad. [ irom criminal.) Not 
innocently ; wickedly ; guiltily. #Kogers. 
CRI'MINALNESS. / | trom criminal. } Guil- 
tineſs ; want of innocence. 
CRIMINA'TION. / [criminatio, Lat.] The 
act of accuſing; accutation z arraignment. 
CRIMINATORY. a. [from crimina, Lat.] 
Relating to accuſation; accuſing ; cenſorious. 
CRI'MINOUS, 2. [criminoſus, Lat.] Wick- 
ed; iniquitous z enormouſly guilty. Hammond. 
CRI'MINOUSLY. ad. Enormouſly; ver 
wickedly. | 1 
CRI'MINOUSNESS. / [from eriminou:. | 
Wickedn-%; guilt; crime. King Charles. 
CRI'MOSIN. a. | crime/ino, Italian. | A ſpecies 
of red colour tinged with blue. Spenſer. 
CRIMP. @. {from crumble, or 2 
1. Friable; brittle; eafily crumbled. Philips. 
2. Not conſiſtent; not torcible : a low cant 


word. Arbuthnor. 
To CKI'MPLE. v. a. from — To 
contract ; to corrugate. iſeman. 


CRI'MSON. F. [ erimoſino, Italian. ] 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. Boy/-. 
2. Red in general. Shakfpeare. 
To CRI'MSON. v. a. | frem the noun. | To 
die with crimſon. Shakſpeare. 
CRI'NCUM. / fa cant word.] A cramp; 
a contraction; Whimſy. Hudibras. 
To CRINGE. v. 4. | from rechen, Germ. 
To draw together ; to contract. Shakſpearr. 
To CRINGE. v. . To bow; to pay court; 


to fawn ; to flatter, Ardbuthnor. 
CRINGE. / [trom the verb.] Bow; ſervile 

civility, wi Philips. 
CRINI'GEROUS. a. | criniger, Lat.] Hairy ; 

overgrown with hair. | p 


1 
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To CRI'NK LE, v. . [rincheler, Dutch. J To 
go in and out; to run in flexures. ing. 

e v. a. To mould into inequa- 

ities. 

CRINKLE. / ¶ from the verb.] Awrinkle; 
a ſinuoſity. + of 

CRI'NOSE. a. from crinis, Latin. ] Hairy. 

CRINO'SITY. /. [from crino/e.] Hairineſs. 

CRIPPLE. / [cnypel, Sax. Arepel, Dut.] 

A lame man. Dryden. 


To CRI'PPLE, v. a. [from the noun. To 


lame; to make lame. Addiſon. 
CRI'PPLENESS. / from cripple.) Lameneſs. 
CRI'SILS. %. [xgio1g. 

1. The point in which the diſeaſe kills, or 

changes to the better; the deciive moment 

when ſentence is paſſed. Dryden. 


2. The point of time at which any affair 


comes to the height. Addiſon. 
CRISP. a. [criſput, Latin. ] 

1. Curled. | Bacon. 

2. Indented ; winding. Sbalſpeare. 

3. Brittle; friable. Bacon, 


To CRISP. . s. [ criſpo, Latin. ] 
1. To curl; to contract into knots. Sharp. 
2. To twitt. Milton. 
Fe _ indent; to run in and out. Milton. 
SPA'TION, / [ from cri/p. 
1. The act of Lale 21 
2. The ſtate of being curled. Bacon. 
CRI'SPING-PIN. / | from cri/p.] A _ 
iron. Via. 
CRI'SPNESS. /. from erifp.] Curledneſs. 
CRI'SPY. . { trom cri/p.] Curled. Sp. 
CRITE'RION. / [ xpilngrov. } A mark by 
which any thing is judged of, with regard to 
its goodneſs or badneſs. South. 
CRI'TICK. /. Ceres. 
1. A man ſkilled in the art of judging of li- 
terature. Locke. 
2. An examiner ; a judge. Pope. 
3. A ſnarler; a carper; a caviller. Watrs. 
4- A ceuſurer; a man apt to find fault. Su. 
CRI'TICK. 4. Critical; relating to criticiſm. 


Pope. 
CRI'TICK. / ro 
1. A critical examination; critical remarks; 
animadverſions. Addiſon. 
2. Science of criticiſm. Locke. 
To CRI'TICK. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
'play the critick ; to criticiſe. emple, 
CRI'TICAL. . | from evicick.} 
1. Exact; nicely judicious; accurate. $77/. 
2. Relating to criticiſm. 
3. Captious; inclined to find fault. Shak/p. 
4. [ from crifis.] Compriſing the time at 
which. a great event is determined. Prown. 
. Decifive ; nice. Swift. 


CRI'TICALLY. ad. [from critical. ] * 
1. In a critical manner; exactly. 
2. M the exact point of time. 

CRI'TICALNESS. / { from critical. |] Exact- 
neſs ; accuracy z nicety. 

Te CRITICISE. v. . [from eritick. ] 
4. To play the eritick ; to judge. Dryden, 


Rede. 


CRO 


2. To animadvert as faulty. Locke, 
To CRI'TICISE. ö — to paſs 
judgment upon. on. 
CRI'TICISM. / [from critick.] 
1. A ſtandard of judging well. Dryden. 
2. Remark ; animadverſion ; critical obfer- 
vations. Addiſon, 
To CROAK. v. x. [cpacezzan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 
2. To caw, or cry as a raven or crow. Shak, 
CROAK. /. [ from the verb.] The cry or voice 
of a frog or raven. Dryden. Lee. 
CRO'CEQOUS. a. [crocexs, Latin.) Conſiſting 
of ſaffron ; like laffron. 
CROCITA'TION. / [ crecitatio, Lat.] The 
croaking of frogs or ravens. 
CROCK. /. [&rvict, Dutch.] A cup; any 
veſſel made of earth. 
CRO'CKERY. / Earthen ware. 
CRO'CODILE. V [ from xg4## >, ſaffron, and 
Talk, — : 
1. An amphibious voracious animal, in ſhape 
reſembling a lizard, and found in Egypt and 
the Indies. It is long lived, and is faid to. 
grow continually to its death. Calmet. 
2. A little animal, otherwiſe called ftinx, 
very much like the lizard. It lives by lane 
and water, and always remains little. Treve 
CRO'CODILINE. a. fcrocodilinus, Latin.] 
Like a crocodile. 
CRO'CUS. / A flower. on. 
CROFT. / [cnopgr, Saxon. ] A little cloſe 
joining to a houte, that is uſed for corn or 


paſture. Milton. 
CROISA'DE. 2 / [croiſade, Fr. from croix, 
CROISA'DO.\ a crofs.] A holy war; 2 


war carried on againſt inndels under the ban - 
ner of the croſs. Bacon, 
CRO'ISES. /. 
1. Pilgrims who carry a croſs. 
2. Soldiers who fight againſt infidels under 
the banner of the croſs. 
CRONE. /, [cpone, Saxon. ] 
1. An old ewe. Tuer. 
2. In contempt, an old woman. Dryden. 


. CRO'NET. / The hair which grows over the 


top of a horſe's hook. 


CRO'NY. V [a cant word.] An old acquaint- 


ance. Swift. 
CROOK. J [cree, French. ] 

1. Any crooked or bent initrument. 

2. A (heephook. Prior. 

3. Any thing bent; à meander. Sidney. 


T2» CROOK. v. a. [crocher, French. ] 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. Arbuthnor. 
2. To pervert from rectitude. Bacon, 
To CROOK. v. . To be bent; to have a 
curvature. Camden. 
CROO'KBACK. V [crook and back. ] A man 
that has gibbous ſhoulders. Shakſpeare. 
CROO'KBACK ED. a. Having bent ſhoulders. 
Dryden. 
CROO KED. 4. [ crecher, French. ] 
1. Bent; not ftraight; curved. . 
2, Winding ; oblique ; anfractuous. Locke. 
"LEY h 
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3. Perverſe ; untoward ; without rectitude 
sf mind. Shakſpeare. 
 CROO'KEDLY. ad. 

1. Not in a ſtraight line. | 

2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. Taylor. 
CROO'KEDNESS. /. [ from crooked. | 

1. Deviation from ſtraightneſs ; curvity. Ho. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. ayloy. 
CROP. / [cnop, Sax.) The craw, or firſt 
Po h of a bird. - N 

J ſenoppa, Saxon. N 

I. Tha A Spank or end of any thing. 

2. The harveſt; the corn gathered off a 

fleld ; the product of the field. Roſcommon. 

3. Any thing cut off. Dryden. 
To CROP. v. a. [trom the noun. } 


1. To cut off the eads of any thing; to 
mow z to reap; to lop. Dryden. 
2. To gather before it falls. Crecch. 


To CROP. v. x. To yield harveſt. Shakſpeare. 
CRO'PFUL. a. [ and full.] Satiated ; 


having a full belly. Miltan. 
CRO'PPER. / [from crop. ] A kind of pigeon 
with a large crop. Walton. 


CRO'PSICK. @. [ere and i.] Sick with 
- exceſs and debauchery. Tate. 
 CRO'SIER. / [croijer, French. ] The paſtoral 

aff of a biſhop. Bacon. 
CRO'SLET. /. [rot e/et, Er. ] A ſmall croſs. 
CROSS. / [croix, French. ] 
1. One ſtraight body laid at right angles over 
- - another, Taylor. 
2. The enſign of the chriſtian religion. 4 
3. A monument with a croſs upon it te ex- 
cite devotion, ſuch as were anciently ſet in 
market-places. | Sbhatſpeare. 
4 A line drawn through another. 
g. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs ; miſ- 
fortune; hinderance; vexation; oppoſition; 
miſadventure ; trial of patience. Ben Jonſon. 
6. Money, ſo called becauſe marked with a 
croſs, Hexwel. 
7. Creſs and Pile, a play with money, Swif?. 
CROSS. 4. | from the ſubſtantive. ] 
1, Tranſverſe; falling athwart ſomething 


eſe. Newton. 
2. Oblique ; lateral. Shakſpeare. 
3. Adverſe ; oppoſite. Anerbury. 
4. Perverſe ; untractable. South. 


5. Peeviſh ; fretful ; ill-humoured, Tillotſon. 
6. Contrary ; contradictory. South. 
7. Contrary to with ; unfortunate, South, 


8. Interchanged. Bacon. 
CROSS. prep. | 

1. Athwart; ſo as to interſeQ any thing; 

tranſverſely. Kinclles. 

2. Over; from fide to fide, CZ'Eftrange. 


To CROSS. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To lay one body, or draw one line, athwart 
another. Hudibras. Watts. 
2. To ſign with the croſs. Dryden. 
3. To cancel: as, to cre/s an article. 

4 To paſs over. Temple. 
x. To move obliquely or athwart. Spenſer. 
6. To thwart; to jnterpoſe obſtruftion ; to 
embarraſs ; to obſtruct. Clarendon, 


Ray. 


CRO 

7. To counteract; to be inconſiſtent with. 
8 8 Locke. 

8. To contravene; to hinder by authority ; 


to countermand. gr 
9. To contradict. acorn. 
10. To debar ; to preclude. Sbalſpeare. 


To CROSS. v. . 
1. To lie athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. Sidney, 
CROSS-BAR-SHOT. ＋ A round ſhot, or 
great bullet, with a bar of iron put through it. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. Y. a. To try the 
faith of evidence by captious e of the 
contrary party. ecay of Piety. 
CROSS-STAFEF. / [from creſs and fHaff.] An 
inſtrument commonly called the fore-ttaft, 
uſed by ſeamen to take the meridian altitude 
of the ſun or ſtars. 4 Harris. 
CRO'SSBITE. / (cr and bite.] A decep- 
tion ; a cheat. ' Eftrange. 
To CRO'SSBITE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
contravene by deception, *' Prior, 
CRO'SSBOW. V [croſs and bow.) A miſſive 
weapon, formed by placing a bow athwart 2 
ſtock. Boyle. 
CRO'SSBOWER. / A ſhooter with a crols- 
bow. Raleigh, 
CRO'SSGRAINED. a. [cre/* and 8 | 
1. Having the fibres tranſverſe and irregular. 
Moxon. 
2. Perverſe; troubleſome; vexatious. Prior. 
CRO'SSLY. ad. [from —_— 
1. Athwart ; ſo as to interic& ſomething elſe. 
2. Adverſely ; in oppoſition to. Tillotfor, 
3. Unfortunately. 
CRO'SSNESS, 7 [from eraſe.) 
1. Tranſverſeneſs; interſection. a 
2. Perverſeneſs; 'peeviſhneſs. Collier. 
CRO'SSROW, /. [er and row.] Alphabet; 
ſo named becauſe a croſs is placed at the be- 
ginning, to ſhow that the end of learning is 
iety. Shakſpeare. 
CRO'SSWAY. / [cro/s and way.] A ſmall 
obſcure path interſecting the chief road. Shah. 
1 [ eryſs and wind.] Wind 
blowing from the right or leſt. + Beyle. 
CRO'SSWORT. / [from creſt and worr.] A 
lant. Miller. 
CROTCH. J. | crec, Fr.] A hook. Bacon, 
CRO'TCHET. , [ crogbet, French.] 
1. [In muſick. 
ters of time, equal to half a minim. 
2, A piece af waad fitted into another to ſup- 
port a building. Dryden. 
3. — printing,] Hooks in which words are 
included [thus 
4. A perverſe conceit; an odd fancy. Howe/. 
To CKOUCH. v. . [crogbu, crooked, Fr.] 
1. Lo ſtoop low; to lje cloſe to the ground. 
2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely. Dryden. 
CROUP. / [ crowppe, French. ] 
1. The rump of a towl. 
2. The buttocks of a horſe, 


 CROUPA'DES. /F. {from croyp.] Higher 


leaps than thoſe of corvets. Farrier's Di. 
CROW. / [epape, Saxon. ] 


ne of the notes or charac- * 


CRO 


1. 4 large black bird that feeds upon the 


carcaſes of beaſts. Dr yden. 
2. To pluck a Crow, is to be contentious 
about that which is of no value. L Efrange. 
3. A bar of iron, with a beak, uſed as a lever 
to force open doors. Southern. 
4. [from te crow. The voice of a cock, or 
the noiſe which he makes in his gayety. 
To CROW. v. x. 
I have crowed. | cnapan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make the noiſe which a cock makes in 
gayety or defiance. , Dryden. 
2. To boaſt ; to bully ; to vapour. Grandiſor. 
CROWD. / [ cpud, Saxon. | 
1. A multitude confuſedly preſſed together, 
2. A promiſcuous medley. Pope. 
3. The vulgar ; the populace. Dryden. 
4. [from crwth, Welſh.] A tiddle. Hludibras. 
To CROWD. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To fill with coufuſed multitudes. Warts. 
2. To preſs cloſe togther. Burnet. 
3. To incumber by multitudes. Granville, 
4 To Cx ow ov Sail. Ja ſea phraſe. ] To ſpread 
wide the fails upon the yards. 
To CROWD. v. x. 
1. To ſwarm; to be numerous and confuſed. 
Dryden. 
2. To thruſt among a multitude. Cow/ey. 
CRO'WDER. / from crowd. } A fiddler. Sig. 
CRO'WFOOT. / [from crow and foot. } A 
flower. 
CRO'WFOOT. / A caltrop. Military Di#. 
CRO'WKEEPER. / [crow and keep.] A 
carecrow. Shakſpeare. 
CROWN, / [couronne, French, ] 


t. The ornament of the head which denotes - 


imperial and regal dignity. Sbakſpeare. 


2. A garland. 


3- Reward; honorary diſtinction. 2 
4. Regal power; royalty. cke. 

The top of the head. Pope. 
4 The top of any thing. Shakſpeare. 


7. Partof the hat that covers the head. Sharp. 
$. A piece of money. Suckling. 
9. Honour; ornament; decoration. Ece/us. 
10. Completion; accompliſhment. 
CROWN- IMPERIAL. / { corona imperialis, 
Latin. | A plant. 
7 CROWN. v. 4. 
1. To inveſt with 


from the noun.] 

e crown or regal qrna- 
ment. Dryden. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. Dryden. 
3. To dignify; to adorn z to make illuſtrious. 
| Pſalms. 
4. To reward ; w recompenſe. Roſcommon. 
5. To complete 3 to pertect. South. 
6. To terminate 3 to finiſh. Dryden. 

CRO'WNGLASS. /. The fineſt ſort of win- 
dowglaſs. 

CRO'WNPOST. F. A poſt, which, in ſorfte 
buildings, ſtands upright in the middle, be- 
tween two principal ratters. 

CRO'WNSCAB. i A ſtinking filthy ſcab 

round a horſe's hoof. Farrier's Di#. 

CRO'WNWHEEL. /. The upper wheel of a 

watch next the balance. x 


reterit I crew or crowed ; - 
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CRO'WNWORKS. / ¶ In fortification. ] Bul- 
warks advanced toward the field to gain ſome 


hill or riſing ground. Harris. 
CRO WNET. /. [ from cron. 

1. The ſame with coroner. : 

2. Chief end; laſt purpoſe. Sbalſpeare. 


CRO'YLSTONE. / Cryftalized cauk. Mocd. 

CRU'CIAL. a. [ crux, crucis, Latin.} Tranſ- 

verſe ; interſecting one another. Sharp. 

To CRUCIATE. v. a. [crucis, Latin. ] Te 
torture; to torment; to excruciate. 

CRU CIBLE. / | erncibulum, low Latin.] A 
chymiſt's melting pot, made of earth. Peach, 

CRUCT'FEROUS. a. [crux and foro, Latin. ] 
Bearing the crots. 

CRU'CIFIER. /. [from crncify.] He that in- 
flicts the puniſh ment of crucifixion. Hamm. 

CRU'CIFIX. / [erucifixus, Latin] A re- 
3 in picture or ſtatuary of our 

rd's paſſion. Addiſon. 

CRUCIFFXION, /. [from erneifixws, Lat. 
The puniſhment of nailing to a croſs. 4400 

CRU'CIFORM. 2. er and forma, Latin. ] 
Having the form of a croſs, 

To CRU'CIFY. v. @. ferucifigo, Latin] Te 
put to death by nailing the hands and feet to 
a croſs ſet upright, Milton. 

CRUCTUGEROUS. 4. [ cruciger, Latin. ] 
Bearing the crols. 

CRUD. / [commonly written card.] A con- 
cretion of any liquid; coagulation. 

CRUDE. 2. Crabs Latin. ] 
1. Raw ; not ſubdued by fire. 
2. Not changed by any proceſs or prepara- 
tion. ; Boyle. 
3- Harſh; unripe. Bacon. 
4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted in the 
ſtomach. Bacon. 
5. Not brought to perfeftion; unfiniſhed ; 
immature. Milton. 
6. Having indigeſted notions. Milton. 
7. Indigeſted; not fully concocted in the 
intellect. Ben Jon ſon. 

CRU'DELY. az. rom crude.] Unripely; 
without due preparation. vden. 

CRU'DENESS. / [from crude.) Unripenets; 
indigeſtion. | | 

CRU DIT. / [from crude. ] 
1. Indigeftion ; inconcoction. 
2. Unripenels ; want of maturity. 

To CRU'DLE. v. a. To coagulate; to con- 


geal. 
CRU'DY. 3. [from crud.] 


Brown. 


1. Concreted; coagulated. Spenſer. 

2. [from crude. ] Raw; chill. Speere. 
CRU'EL. 2. | cruel, French.] 

1. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman z; 


hardhearted; barbarous. _ _ Droden. 
2. Bloody; miſchievous ; deſtruRtive ; cauſ- 


ing pain. Pſalms. 
CRU'ELLY. ad. * 
1. Inhumanly ; barbarouſly. South, 
2. Painfully ; miſchievouſly. Bacon. 


CRU'ELNESS. /. [from crvel.) Inhumanity ; 
cruelty. Spenſer. 
CRUELTY. / [cruavutt, French. ; 
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t. Tohumanity ; ſavageneſs; ang 83. 
2. Act of iutentional affliction. emple. 
CRU'ENTATE. 4. [craentatus, Latin. | 
Smearcd with blood. Glanville. 
CRU'ET. / [ kruicke. Dut.] A vial for vinegar 
or vil, with 2 topple. Su... 


CRUISE. / [4krvicke, Dut.] A ſmall cup. Pope. 


CRUISE. / [croife, Fr.] A voyage in ſearch 


of plunder. 
To CRUISE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To rove 
over the {ea in ſearch of plunder. 
CRUT'SER. / [trom crayfe.) One that roves 
upon the ſea in ſearch of plunder. Wiſeman. 
CRUM. 
C Nn J. chuma, Saxon. ] | 
1. The ſoit part of bread; not the cruſt. Bac. 
2, A ſmall particle or fr.gment of bread. 
To CRU'M BLE. v. 4. ¶ from crumb.) To break 
into ſmall pieces; to comminute. flerbert. 
To CRU'MBLE. v. . To fall into ſmall 


ieces. Pope. 
CRU'M ENAL. /. [from cu, Latin.] A 
purſe. | Spenſer. 
CRU'MMY. a. [from cram. ] Soft; not cruſty. 


CRUMP. . [cpump, Saxon. ] Crooked in 


the back. L' Eflranec. 


 5CRU'MPLE. v. 2. [from rumple. 0 


draw fnto wrink les. Addiſon. 
CRU'MPLING. /. A ſmall degenerate apple. 
To CRUNK. T 5 
To CRU NK LE. G v. . To cry like a crane. 
CRU'PPER. / | from crowpe, French. ] That 
part of the horſeman's furniture that reach- 
es from the ſaddle to the tail. Sidney. 
CRU'RAL. 2. [from crus, cruris, Latin. 
Belonging to the leg. Arbuthnot. 
98 5 ,. See CROISADER. 
I. An expedition againſt the infidels. 
2. A coin ſtamped with a crols. Shakſpeare. 
CRUSE. See Caxviss. 
CRU'SET. / A goldſmith's melting-pot. 
To CRUSH. v. a. [ecraſer, N 
1. To preſs between two oppoſite bodies; to 
Iqueeze; to force by comprethon. Milton. 
2. To preſs with violence. Waller. 
3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. Dryden. 
4. To ſubdue; to conquer beyond reſiſtance. 
To CRUSH. v. x. To be condenſed. Thomſon. 
CRUSH, /. | from the verb.] A colliſion; the 


act of ruſhing together. Addifen. 
CRUST. /. 2 Latin.) 
1. Any ſhell, or external coat. Addiſon. 


2. An incruſtation; collection of matter into 
a hard body. Addiſon. 
3- The caſe of a pie, made of meal, and 


baked. Addiſcn. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. Dryden. 
5. A waſte piece of bread, Dryden. 


To CRUST. v. a. | from che noun.] 
1. To envelop ; to cover with a hard caſe. 
2. To foul with concretions, Swifr. 


To CRUST. v.n. To gather or contract a cruſt ; 


to gain a hard covering. . Temple. 


+» CRUSTA'CEOUS. a. [from criſta, Latin.] 


Shelly, with joiuts ; not teſtaceous. I d.. 


CRY 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS,/{[from ersfaceour.] 

The quality of having jointed ſhells. 
CRU'STILY. ad. _ erufty.) Peeviſhly ; 

ſnappiſhly ; harſhly. | 
CRU'STINESS, F. | trom crafty. ] 

I. The quality of a cruſt. 

3. Peevithoeld.; moroſenels. 
CRU'STY. a. [ from craft. | 

1. Covered with a cruſt. Der bare. 

2. Moroſe ; ſnappiſh : a low word. 
CRUTCH. / | creceia, Italian. ¶ A ſupport uſed 


by cripples. Smith, 
To» CRUTCH. v. @. {from crutch. ] To ſup- 
port on crutches as à cripple. Dryden. 


To CRY. v. n. [erier, French. ] 
1. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs. 
Shatſpeare. 
2. To call importunately. onah, 
3. To talk eagerly or inceſſantly, Exodus. 
4. To proclaim; to make publick. Jeremia. 


5. To exclaim. Herbert. 
6. To utter lamentation. Tien. 
7. To ſquall, as an infant. Waller. 
8. To weep ; to ſhed tears. Donne, 
9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as au ani- 
mal. Jeel. 


10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent. SH. 
To CRY. v. 4. To proclaim publickly ſome- 

thing loſt or found. Craſhaw. 
To CRY dawn. v. a. 

1. To blame; to depreciate; to decry. Tiller, 

2. To prohibit. | Bacon. 

3. To overbear. Shakſpeare. 
To CRY our. v. u. 

1. To exclaim; to ſcream ;; to clamour. Fob, 


2. To complain loudly. Atterbury. 
3. To blame; to — Lecke. 
4. To declare loud. 

5. To be in labour. Shakſpeare. 


To CRY wp. v. a. 
1. To applaud ; to exalt; to praiſe. Bacon. 
2. To raile the price by proclamation. Temp, 
CRY. / ſeri, French. ] 
1. Lamentation ; ſhriek ; ſcream. Exodu:. 
2. Weeping ; mourning. | 
3. Clamour; outcry. Addiſon. 
J. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, Su ,t. 
5. Proclamation. X 
6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be 
ſold : as, the cries of London. 
7. Acclamation ; popular tavour. Shakfpeare. 
8. Voice; utterance ;' manner of vocal ex- 


preſſion. Locke. 
9. Importunate call. eremiah, 
1o- Yelping of dogs. Waller. 
11. Vell; inarticulate noiſe. Zeph. 
I2.A pack of dogs. Milton. 


CRY'AL./. The heron. Ainſ<orth. 
CRY'ER. /. The falcon gentle. Ainſworth. 
CRY'PTICAL.? 3. L.]! Hidden; 
CRY'PTICK. ſecretz occult. Glanville. 
CRY'PTICALLY. ad. [trom cryptical.] 

Occultly ; ſecretly. Boyle. 
CRYPTO'GRAPHY /. Ib and A. 

1. The act of writing ſecrct characters. 

2. Secret characters ; ciphers, 
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CRYPTO'LOGY. /. [ =pinlw and Ag.] Enig- 
matical language. 

CRY'STAL. / npSpanryos: | 7 
1. Cryfals are hard, pellucid, and naturally co - 
lourleſs bodies, of regular angular figures. #i/7. 
2. Land cryftal is a genuine ſpar, of an ex- 
tremely pure, clear, and fine teiture, ſeldom 
either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained 
with any other cur. Hill. 
3. Cryf#al is allo uſed for a faftitious body 
caſt in the glaſshouſes, called alſo cr yfal 
glaſs, which is carried to a degree of pertec- 
tion beyond the common glaſs. Chambers. 
4. Cryftal [in chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or 
other matters, ſhot or congealed in manner of 


cryftal. Chambers. 
_ CRY'STAL. 2. . 

1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. Shakſpeare. 

2. bright ; clear; tranſparent ; lucid ; pel- 

lucid. ryden. 


CRY'STALLINE. a. [| cryfallinus, W 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. Boyle. 
2. Bright; clear; peilucid ; tranſparent. Bac. 

CRY'STALLINE Humour. J. The ſecond hu- 
mour of the eye, that lies next to the aque- 
ous behind the uvea. Ray. 

CRYSTALLIZA'TION. [from eryfallize. | 
1. Congelation into cryſtals. Quincy. 
2. The maſs formed by congelation or con- 
cretion. Woodward. 

To CRY'STALLIZE. v. 4. [from cryſlal. 
To caufe to congeal or concrete in cryttals, 

To CRY'STALLIZE. v. . To coagulate, 
congeal, concrete, or ſhoot into cryſtals. 

CUB. / [of uncertain etymology. ] 

1. The young of a beaſt; generally of a bear 
or fox. EN Shakſpeare. 
2. The young of a whale. aller. 
3. In reproach, a young boy or girl. Shat/p. 

To CUB. v. 4. [from the noun. } To bring 
forth. Dryden. 

CUBA'TION. / [cubatic, Latin.] The at 
of lying down. 

CU'BATORY. 3. from cx4s, Latin.) Re- 
cumdent. 

CU'BATURE. / [from che.] The finding 
exactly the ſolid content of any propoſed 
body. arris. 

CUBE. / [from «u&0;, a die.] A regular folid 
body, conſiſting of fix ſquare and equal faces 


or fides, and the angles all right, and there- - 


fore equal. Chambers. 
CUBE Root. J. The origin of a cubick 
CU'BICK Root. ö number. 
CU'BEB. 7 A ſmall dried fruit reſembling 
pepper, but ſomewhat longer, of a om 


4 brown colour on the ſurface. ill. 
U'BICAL. 
CU'BICK. 4. ¶ from cube.] 


1. Having the form or properties of a cube. 
Bentley. 
2. It is applied to numbers. The number 
of four multiplied into itſelf, produceth the 
ſquare number fixteen ; and that again mul- 
tiplied by four produceth the cabic number 
Axty- four. Hale. 


C UD 
CU'BICALNESS. /. {from exbical.] The 
ſtate or quality of being cubical. 
CU'BICULARY. a. [ cubiculum, Latin. ] Fit- 
ted for the poſture ot lying. Brown. 
CU'BLIFORM. a. [from cabe and form.] Of 
the ſhape of a cube. » 
CU'BIT. / {from cubitus, Latin] A mea- 
ure in uſe among the ancients; which was 
originally the diftance from the elbow, bend- 
ing inward, to the extremity of the middle 
finger ; a foot and half. Holger. 
CU'BITAL. a. | exbitalir, Latin. ] Containing 
only the length of à cubit. Brown 
CU'CKINGSTOOL. / An engine invented 
for the puniſhment of Tcolds and unquiet 
women. Cowell. Hudibras. | 
CU'CKOLD. / coca, French. } One that is 
married to an adultreſs; one whole wife is 
faiſe to his bed. Sbalſpeare. 
To CU'CKOLD. v. a. 
1. To rob a man of his wife's fidelity, Shak. 
2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity. _ 
CU'CKOLDY. a. [ from cucko{d. | Having the 
qualities of a cuckold ; poor; mean. Shak, 
CU'CKOLDMAKER.F. (ny and make. ] 
One that makes a practice of corrupting 
wives. Dryden. 
CU'CKOLDOM. / [from cucteld.] 
1. The act of adultery. 5 
2. The ſtate of a cuckold. 
CU'CKOO. V [ eweew, Welſh. 
I. A bird which appears in the ſpring, and is 
ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, and lay 
her own to be hatched in their place. Shak. 


Dryde 
Arbuthnot. 


2. A name of coutempt. Shakſpeare. 
CU'CKOO.BUD. The name of a 
CU'CKOO-FLOWER.S flower. Sap. 


CU*CKOO-SPITTLE./. The ſpumous dew 
or exudation found upon plants about the end 
ot May; woodſfare. Brown. 

CU'CULLATE. 2 2. fexcullatus, ' hooded, 

CU'CULLATED. Latin.] 

1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or cowl. 
2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
hood. | Brown. 

CU'CUMBER. / ſexcwmir, Latin. ] The name 
of a plant, and fruit of that plant. 

CUCURBITA'CEQUS,. a. | from exeurbita, 
Latin, a gourd. }] Cucurbitaceons plants are 
thoſe which retemble a gourd ; ſuch as the 
pumpion and melon. Chambers. 

CU'CURBITE. /. [ cxcurbita, Lat.] Achymi- 
cal veſſel in the thape ot a gourd. le. 

CUD. / (cud, Saxon. ] The food which is re- 
poſited diu the firk ſtomach, in order to ru- 


mination. Sidney. 
CU'DDEN. 2 / A clown; a ſtupid ruſtick g 
CU DDV. f a low dolt, Dryden. 
To CU'DDLE. v. x. To lie cloſe ; te ſquat. 
Prior. 
CUDGEL. / [Ade, Dutch. ] 
1. A ſtick to ſtrike with. Locle. 


2. To cri the Cuncx Lis, is to forbear the 


conteſt L'Eftrange. 
To CU'DGEL. v. . {from he 1 
beat with a ſtick. L . b. 
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CUDGEL-PROOF. 2. Able to reſiſt 2 ſtick. 
Cu'DLE. J. A ſmall ſea fiſh. Carew. 
CU'DWEED. / A plant. Miller. 
CUE. / [queue, a tail, French. ] 
1. The tail or end of any thing. 
2. The laſt word of a ſpeech. Shakſpeare. 
3. A hint; an intimation ; a ſhort direction. 


Swift. 
4. The part that any man is to play in his 
rurn. Rymer. 


Humour; temper of mind: a low word. 
E'RPO. / [Spaniſh.) To be in cuerpo, is 
to be without the upper coat, ſo as to diſco- 
ver the thape of the cuerpo or body. Hudibras. 
CUFF. /. [Ha, a battle, Italian.] A blow 
with the fiſt; a box ; a ſtroke. Sbakſp. 
To CUFF. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To fight; 
to ſcutfie. Dryden, 

70 CUFF. v. a. 

1. To ſtrike with the fit. Shatſpeare. 
2. To ſtrike with talons. Ctuay. 
CUFF. /. [eee French. ] Part of the ſleeve. 
__ Arduthnet, 
CU'IRASS. F{. [cxiraffſe, Fr.] A breaitplate. 


Dryden. 
CUIRA'SSIER. / [from cuir A man at 
arms; a ſoldier in armour. Alter. 


CUISH. / [exiffe, French. ] The armour that 
covers the thighs. Dryden. 

CU'LDEES. / [celidei, Latin, ] Monks ia 
Scotland. | 

CU'LERAGE. / Arſe-ſmart. Ainſworth. 

CU'LINARY. a. | cax/ina, Latin.] Relating 
to the kitchen. Newton. 

Tc CULL. v. 4. [rucillir, Fr. ] To ſelect from 
others; to pick out of many. _ Pope. 

CU'LLER, i [from cx//.) One who picks or 


chooſes. 


- CU'LLION. / | ceglione, a fool, Italian.} A 


ſcoundrel ; a mean wretch. Shakſpeare. 
CU'LLIONLY. 3. from calllon.] Having the 
qualities of a cullion ; mean; baſe. Shatſp. 
CU'LLY. / { cogiione, Italian, a fool. ] A man 
deceived er 1mpoted upon. 
To CU'LLY. v. a. [from the noun. ] To be- 
fool ; to cheat; to impoſe upon. 
CULMI'FEROUS. 4. Fans and fero, Lat.] 
_ Cuimiferour plants are ſuch as have a {mooth 
jointed ſtalk, and their feeds are contained 
in chaffy huſks. Quincy. 


To CU'LMINATE. v. », [culmen, Latin. ] To 


be vertical; to be in the meridian. Milton. 
CULMINA'TION /. | trom ca/minate.) The 
ranſit of a plauet through the meridian. 
CULPABILITY,/. [from cau/pad/e. ] Blama- 
dleneſs. 
CU'LPABLE. a. [cu/pabi/is, Latin. ] : 
Shakſpeare. 


1. Criminal. 
2. Guilty. Spen/er, 
3. Blamable ; blameworthy. ober. 


CU'LPABLENESS. / 


from culpaòle. 
Blame; guilt. a 


CU'LPABLY. ad. [from cxipable.] Blama- 


dly ; criminally. Taylor. 


 CU'LPRIT, / A man arraigned before his 


judge. 


Prior. 


Arbuthnot. 


CUN 


CU'LTER. / [culter, Latin.] The iron of 
the plough perpendicular to the ſhare. Shak. 
To CU'LTIVATE. v. 8. [exltiver, French.} 
1. To forward or improve the preduct of the 
earth, by manual induſtry. Felton. 
2. To improve to meliorate. Waller. 
CULTIVA'TION. / [from cultivate.] 
1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, and 
forwarding or meliorativg vegetables. 
2. Improvement in general; melioration. Dy. 
CULTIVA'TOR. / C from cultivate.] One 
who improves, promotes, or meliorates.Boy/e, 
CULTURE. / | ex/tura, Latin,] 
1. The act of cultivation. Woodward. 
2. Art of improvement and melioration. Tar. 
To CU'LTURE. v. 2. [irom the noun. ] To 
cultivate 3 to till, 2 oh 
CU'LVER. / [Ceulpne, Sax. ] A pigeon. Sper. 
CU'LVERIN. /. [co/ouvrine, French. ] A 
ſpecies of ordnance. Waller. 
CU'LVERKEY. / A flower. Walton, 
To CU'MBER.wv.a.[ komberen,to diſturb, Dut. 
1. To embarraſs ; to entangle ; to obſtruct. 
2. To crowd or load with ſomething uſeleſs. 
3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; to 


diſtreſs, Shakſpearc. 
4. To buſy ; to diſtract with multiplicity of 
cares, Luke. 


5- To be troubleſome in any place. Grew. 
CU'MBER. /. [ komber, Dutch.) Vexation ; 
embatraſſment; obſtruction. Raleigh. 
CU'MBERSOME. a. [from cumber. | 
1. Troubleſome ; vexatious. Sidney. 
2. Burdenſome ; embarraſſing. Arbuthnor. 
3. Unwieldy; unmanageable. Newton. 
CU'MBERSOMELY. ad. | from cumberſome.] 
In a troubleſome manner. 
CU'MBERSOMENESS.,/.[ from ermberſome. | 
Encumbrance ; hinderance ; obſtruction. 
CU'MBRANCE.F. | from camber. } Burden ; 
hinderance ; impediment. Milton. 
CU'MBROUS. a. [from 8 
1. Troubleſome; vexatious ; diſturbing. Sp. 
2. Oppreſlive ; burdenſome. Seite, 
3- Jumbled ; obſtructing each other. Milton. 
CU*'MFREY. / A medicinal plant. 
CU'MIN:J{. | cuminum, Lain.) A plant. 
To CU'MULATE. v. a. [ camo, Latin. ] To 
heap together. Woodward. 
CUMULA'TION. F/. The act of heaping to- 
gether. 
CUNCTA'TION, /. [ can#atio, Latin.] De- 
lay ; procraſtination ; dilatorineſs. Hayward. 
CUNCTA'TOR. /. | Latin. ] One giveu to de- 
lay ; a lingerer: not in uſe. Hammond. 
To CUND. v. . [from konnen, to know, 
Dutch. ] To give notice. Carew. . 
CU'NEAL. 2. [cunens, Latin.] Relating to 
a wedge ; having the form ofa wedge, 
CU'NEATED. 2. {cxnexs, Latin] Made in 
form of a wedge. 
CU'NEIFORM. 2. [from cantus and forma, 
Lat.] Having the form of a wedge. 
CU'NNER. / A kind of fiſh leſs than 28 
oyſter, that ſticks cloſe to the rocks. Ain/w. 
CU'NNING. 2. [ from connan, Saxon.] 


CUR 

1. Skilful; knowing ; learned. - Prior. 

2. Performed. with M; artful, '| Spenſer. 

3- Artful ; deceitful ; fly ; wickiſh ; ſubtle; 
crafty ; ſubdolous. South. 

; Atted with ſubtiltx. Sidney. 
CU'NNING, / [cunninge, Saxon. 


1. Artificez deceit; Qlineſs; Qlcight; craft ; 
fraudulent dexterity, Bacon. 


2. Art; ſkill; knowledge. . Pains. 
CU'NNINGLY. ad. {from cunning.) Art- 
fully; A ſubtly ; craſtily. Swift. 

CU'NNINGMAN. / [curning and man.) A 
man who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach 
how to recover ſtolen Hudibras. 


CU'NNINGNESS, / [from cunning.] De- 


ceitfulneſs ; flineſs. 
CUP. / [cup, Saxon. | 
1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. Gene/ts. 
2. The liquor contained in the cup; the 
draught. | Waller. 
3. {In che plural. ] Social entertainment; 


merry bout. Ben . CURE. V [cura, Latin. <7 
4. Any, thing hollow like a cup. odw. , 1. Remedy; reſtorative. . Cranville. - 
5. Cur and Can. Familiar companions. Sw. ,_ 2+ AQ of healing. Luke. 


6. | couper, Fr. to ſcarify, ] A glaſs to draw 

the lod in — — , Arduthmot. 
To CUP. v. 4. { from the noun. ] 

1. To ſupply with cups: obſolete. - Shak/. 

2. To fix a glaſs bell or cucurbite upon the 

ſain, to draw the blood in ſcarification. Pope. 
CUPBE'ARER. / | 

1. An officer of the king's houſchold. Met. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt. 
CU*PBOARD. / [cup and bond, Saxon. ] 

A caſe with ſhelves, in Which victuals or 

carthen ware is placed. Bacon. 
Ts CU'PBOARD.. v. a. [from the noun; } 


To treaſure ; to hoard up. Shakſpeare. . 
CUPUDITY., I [expidiras, Latin] Goncy- | 


piſcence ; uniawtul longing. 
CU POLA. J. {lalian.} A gome 5 che hemi- 
ſpherical ſummit of a building. Addiſon. 
CU'PPEL. See Corrs i. Bacon. 
CU'PPER, / ¶ ſrom cap.] One who applics 
cupping-glaſles ; a ſcarifier. £43”) 
CU'PPING-GLASS, / [from cap and g/a/+.] 
A glaſs uſed by ſcaritiers to draw out the 
blood by rarefying the art. 1 Wiſeman. 
CU'PREOUS, ous > — Lain.) Copyery ; 
conliiting of copper. \ 117 Beyie. 
CUR. Lo | forre, utch. ] 


1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. - Dryden. 


2. A term of reproach for a man.Sh5a4/peare. 
CU'RABLE. 2. | from cure.) That admnits a 
remedy ; that may be healed. 
CU'RABLENESS, /: {from car able.) Pollibi- 


N be healed. 

CU RACY. / [ from curate. ] Employment of 
a curate ; employment Which a kires clergy- 

man holds under the beneficiary. Swift. 

CU'RATE. / [carater, Latin, } 
1. A clergyman hired to perſot m the duties 
of another. Dryden. 
2. A pariſh prieſt. Co{lier. 


CU RATESHIP. / [from curate. ] The fame 
wich curacy. 


Dryden. 


| C UR 


cu-RATIVE. a: {from care.] Relating to the 


cure of diſeaſes ; not preſervative. Brown. 
CURATOR. /. (Hon One that has the care 
or ſuperinteadence of any thing. Swift. 
CURB. / [courber, French.] 
1. An iron chain, made faſt to the upper part 
of the branches of the bridle, and running 
over the beard of the horſe, 


To CURB. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

t. To guide a horſe with a curb, Milton, 
2. To reſtrain; to inhibit; to check. — 
CURD. / The coagulation of milk. + Pope. 
To CURD. v. a, {trom the noun. | To turn 

to curds ; to caute to coagulate, Sh per. 
To CU'RDLE. v. 3. [from card.] To coagu- 


late; to concrete. \ Bacon. © 


To CU'RDLE. v. a. To cauſe to coagulate ; to 
force into concretions. Fleyer. 
CU'RDY. a. [from cxxd.] Coagulated ; con- 

creted ; full of curds ; curdled. Arduthzot. 


3. The benefice or employment of a curate 

or clergyman. _ Collier. 
To CURE. v. 4. [curo, Latin. 

1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to remedy ; 

to recover. Waller. 

2. To prepare in any manner ſo as to be pre- 


ſerved trom corruption. Temple. 
CU'RELESS. a. nk and left. ] Wichout 
cure ; without remedy. Sbalſpeare. 


CU RER. /. (trom care. ] A healer 3 a phy- 


ſician. - bak re. Harvwe s 
CU'RFEW,, / [ couvre feu, — F 
I. An evening peal, by which the Conqueror 

willed, chat every man ſhould rake up his 
fire, and put out his light. Milten. 

2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. F#acon. 

.CURIA'LITY. / [curialis, Latin.] The 
privileges, or retinue, of a court. Sacen. 

CURIO'SITY. / {from cur. 

1. Inquifitivencſs; inclination to inquiry. 
2. Nicety ; delicacy, Shakſpeare. 
3. Accuracy; .cxattneſs. _. | Ray. 
4. An aQot curioſity; nice experiment. Bc. 
5. An object of curioſity ; rarity. Addiſon. 

CU'RIOUS. 2. { caries, Latin. 

1. Inquittive; defirous of intormation, Dev. 

2, Attenuve to; diligent about. Waodward. 

3. Accurate; caretul not to miſtake. &fooker, 

4. Difficult to pleaſe ; folcitous of pertes- 


tion ; full of care. oer. 
5. Exact; nice; ſubtile. Hodder. 
6. Artful; nicely duigent. Fairfax. 


7. Elegant; neat; laboured ; finiſhed. Exe. 


8. Rigid; ſevere; rigorous. Shat/peare. 
Nuten. 


CU'RIOUSLY. as. 
1. Inquifuively ; ftudiouſly, 


2 Eicgantly ; weatly, deuth, 


J. Axttully ; exaQMiy. * 


4- Captioully. 

To CURL. v. 4. Arolla, Dutch. 
1. Lo turn the hair in ringlets. 
2. To writhe ; to twiſt. 

0 


Shakſpeare. 
2. Reſtraint; inhibition ; oppoſition, Arzerb. 
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3. To dreſs with curls. . . Shakfpeare. 

4 To raiſe in waves, undulations, or ſinuo- 

ſities. Dryden. 
To CURL. v. . ' 

1. To ſhrink into ringlets. Boyle. 

2. To riſe in undulations. ryden. - 
3. To twiſt iffelf, Dryden. 
CURL. / [from the verb.] f 

1. A ringlet of hair. Sidney. 


2. Undulation j wave; finuoſity'; flexure. 


or. 

CU*RLEW. / [comrtieu, French.) 
1. A kind of waterfowl. ' Carew. 
2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer 
Trevous. 


legs. 
'CURMU'DGEON. Ver mechant, Fr, | 


An avaricious churlim fellow; 2 miſer ; a 


niggard ; a griper. -_ ie Locke. 
-CURMU*PG EONLY. a. "pom curmudgeon.| 
Avaricious ; covetous ; churlith ; niggardly. 


L' Efrange. 

CU'RRANT,. /. C, Lat] | | 
1. A ſmall truit-tree. | | 
2. A fmall dried grape: properly written 
" eorinth, $ King. 
-CU'RRENCY. / from current.) 
1. Circulation ; power of pathrig from band 


to hand. Swift. 
2. General reception. . 
3. Fluency ; readineſs of utterance. 

4. Continnance ;. conftant Now. © Avylife. 


5 General eſteem ; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. Bacon. 
6. The papers ſtamped in the Engiiſh colo- 
nies by authority, and paſſing for money. 
CU'RRENT. a. { currens, Latin. , 
1. Circulatory ; paſſing from-hand to hand. 
a Geneſis. 
2. Generally received; uncontradifted ; au- 
thoritative. Hooker. 
3. Common ; general. | - Watts. 
4. Popular; ſuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar 
eftimation. er. 
8 Faſhionable; popular. Ps 


mitted. Shakſpeare. 


7: What is now paſſing ; what is at preſent 


in its courſe. 


 CU'RRENT. /. 


1. A running ſtream. Bei. 
2. Currents are progreſſive motions of the 
water of the ſea in ſeveral places. Harris, 
3. Courſe ; progreſſion. Bacon. 


"CU'RRENTLY. ad. { from current. 
1. With a conftant motion. 
2. Without oppoſition. . Hooker. 
3. Popularly ; faſhionably ; generally. 
4. Without ceaſing. 
'CU*RRENTNESS. / [from current. ] 
1. Circulation. 
2. General recep! *. pd 
3. Eaſineſs of pronunciation. Camden. 
CU'RRIER. /. | coriarizr, Latin. ] One who 
uàreſſes and pares leather for thoſe who make 
- ſhoes, or other things. L'Eftrange. 
CU'RRISH. a. [from car.] Having the qua- 
| ; 2 


without care. | 
-CU*RSORINESS. / [from exrfory. ] Slight 


pe. 
Paſſable ; ſuch as may be allowed or ad- 


CUR 


lities of a degenerate dog ; four ; 
- quarrelſome; churliſh. airfax. 
Ty CU'RRY. v. . conan, Latin, leather. | 
5 To dreſs leather, by beating and rubbing 
Fe | | 1 
2 Fo beat; todrub; to thraſh. Addiſon. 
3. To rub a heffe with à feratching inftru- 
ment, fo as to ſmooth his coat. Bacon. 
4. To ſcratch in kindneſs. Shatſpeare. 
5. To-Cu x « «v Favors. To become a fa- 
vourite by petty officiouſneſs, flight kind - 
neſſes, or flattery. Hooker. 


brutal 


* . . 


CU*RRVCOMB. J Ano inftrament uſed for 


currying horſes. Leeke. 
To CURSE. 46. {ſounytan, Saxon,] 

1. To wiſh evil; to execrate. Knoller, 

2. To miſchief; to afflict. Pope. 
To CURSE. v. 1. Fo imprecate. Judgei. 


CURSE. 4 verb. ] 


1. Malediction ; wiſh of evil to another. 

| Dryden, 
2. Aſfliction; torment; vexatlon- Addiſon. 

CU'RSED. particip. a. 6 

1. Deferving a curſe; hateful; deteſtable ; 
abominable ; wicked, Shakfpeare. 
2. Unholy; unfanctified, ' Milton. 
3. Vexatious ; troubleſome. Prior. 


CU'RSEDLY. ad: Miſerably; fhamefully. Pop. 
CU*RSEDNESS. / [from ewrſed. } The ftaic 
. being under a curſe, | 
U*RSHIP. / [from cer. ] Dogſhip; mean- 
neſs; — y L dire ' 
CU RS#TGR. f. Latin.) An officer or clerk 
belonging to the Chancery, that makes out 
original writs. + Cowed!. 
CU'RSORARY. . {from exrfus, Latin. | 
Curſory ; haſty ; careleſs. Shakfpear c. 
CU'RSORILY. ad: [ from curſory. } Haſtily; 
- Atterbury. 


. 


attention. 


CU'RSORY 3. [from earforiue, Latin. 


Haſty ; quick ; inattentive ; careleſs. Age. 
CURST, 4. Froward ; peeviſh ;- malignant; 
miſchievous ; malicious; fnarling. Craſhau 
CU'RSTNESS. / [from cur.] Peeviſhnel: ; 
frowardneſs ; maſiguit y. Dryden 

CURT. . { from certis, Latin. ] Short. 

To CURTAIL. v. a. 2 Latin. ] To cut 
off; to cut ſhert ; to ſhorten. udibras. 

CU*RTAIL Dog. / A dog whoſe tail is cut 
off. . Shakſprare. 

CU'RTAIN.” [eortina, Latin. 

- 1. A cloth contracted ot expanded at plea - 
fure. Arbuthno:. 
2. Todraw the Cu x TAN. To cloſe it, fo as 
to coaceal the object ; or to open, fo as to 


diſcern the object. Pope. Shakſpeare. 

3. [In fortification.] The part of the wall 

or rampart that lies between two baſtions. 
Krolles. 


CU'RTAIN-LECTURE. / [from curtain 
and /eFwre.] A reproof given by a wife to 
her huſband in bed. Addiſon. 

To CU'RTAIN. v. . [from the noun.] To en- 
cloſe or accommodate with curtains. Pope. 


CUS 

CU'RTATE Difance. /. [In aſtronomy.] 
The diſtance of a planet's place from the ſun, 
reduced to the ecliptick. 

CURTA'TION, / ſtrom cxrto, to ſhorten, 
Latin.] The interval between a planet's dif- 

. Y _ fun, and the curtate diſtance. 

RTELASSE. | 

CU'RTELAX. See CUuTLass. 

CU*RTSY. See Courresy. 

CU'RVATED,. a. f carvatus, Latin.] Bent. 

CURVA'TION, 4 [cxarvo, Latin. ] The act of 
bending or crooking. 

CU'RVATURE.7/. 7,7 curve. ] Crookedneſs; 
infletion; manner of hending. Halder. 

CURVE. a. ( curuu, Latin. ] Crooked; bent; 
inflected. Bentley. 

CURVE. /. Any thing bent; a flexure or 

a 


crookedneſs of any form. Thomſon. 
To CURVE. v. 2. 2 Latin] To bend; 
to crook ; to inffect. Holder. 


To CURVE T. v. x. ¶corvetiare, Italian. 
1. To leap; to bound, Drayter. 
2. To fritk ; to be licentious. 
CU'RVET. / der the verb.] 
1. A leap; a bound. 
2. A frolick ; a prank. 


CURVILIUNEAR. 2. [ cxrvus and /irea, Lat.] 


1. Confiſting af a crooked line. 
2. Compoſed of crooked lines. 
CU*RVITY. / firom cxrve.] Crookednefs. 
CU'SHION. /. { couffin, French.] A pillow ior 
the ſear; a Toft pad placed upon a chair. . 
CUSHIONED. a. ſtrom ian Seated on a 
cuſhion ; 2 by cuſhions. 


Cheyne. 


CUSP. / fcufpis, Latin.] A term uſed to ex- 


preſs the points or horns of the moon, or 

other luminary. Hatris. 
CU'SPATED, a. [from cuſpis, Latin.] 
CU*SPIDATED.S A word expreſſing the 

leaves of a flower ending in a point. Quincy. 
CU'STARD. / [ewfard, Welth.] A kind 


f 
ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs with milk ; 


and ſugar. Hudibras. 
CU'STODY. /.feuftedia, oo = 
1. Impriſonment; teſtraint of liberty. Milzon. 
2, Care; guardianſhip; charge. Addi/er. 
3. Defence ; preſeryation, ſecurity. Bacor. 
CUSTOM. , | conftume, French. ] 
1. Habit; habitual practice. Locke. 
2. Faſhion; common way of acting. Samuel. 
3. Eſtabliſhed manner. Luke. 
4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. Ad. 
5. Application f 
has good cuitom. 
6. [ln law.] 


daily practiſed. Cowelt. 
7. Tribute; tax paid for goods impo.ted or 
* exported. Temple. 
CU'STOMHOUSE. J The houſe where the 
taxes upon imported or exported are 
calleckel. eu ">  Saith. 


CU'STOMABLE. a.[ from ce] Common; 
habitual z frequent. 
CU'STOMABLENESS. / (from cm. 


om buyers: as, the trader 


A law or right not written, 
which, being eſtabliſned by long uſe, and. the 
conſent of our anceſtors, has been, and is, 


CUT 
1. Frequency ; habit, | ) 
2. Conformity to cuſtom, | 

CU'STOMABLY. ag. [trom c:fomable.] Ac. 


cording to cuſtom. Hayward. 


'CU'STOMARILY. ad.{from cuffomary.] la- 
bitually; commonly. Ray. 
CU'STOMARINESS. / [from' cu/fomary.] 
Frequency; commonnels. Gov. of Tongue. 
CU'STOMARY. a. [from cx/fom.] _ © 
1. Contormable to eftablithed cuſtom ;_ ac- 


cording to preſcription. * Glanville, 
2. Habitual.” ao _ 7 
3. Uſual ; wonted. ' . Shakſpeare. 


CU'STOMED. a. {from cuſtom.] Uſual ; com- 
mon. | Shatſpeare, 
CU'STOMER. FL. [ from cuftom.] 
1. One who frequents any place of ſale for 
the ſake of archafihg. Roſcommon. 
2. A common woman: obſolete. © Shakſp. 
CU'STREL. / | a 
1. A ſhield-bearer. | LION: + 
2. A veſſel for holding wine. Ainſworth. 
To CUT. v. a. | from couteau, Fr. a knife. 
1. To penetrate with an edged inftrument;$4, 
2. To ew, as with an axe, Chronicles. 
3. To carve; to make by ſculpture, | A, 
4. To form any thing by cutting. Freds. 
5. To divide by paſſing through.  _ Pope. 
6. To pierce with an uneaſy ſenſation. 4⁴⁴ 
7. To divide packs of cards. Cranville. 
8. To interſect; to croſs: as, one-line cut 


another at right angles. | 


9. To Cur down. To fell; to hew dowp. 
10. To Curt dewn. To excel; to overpawer 2? 
a low phraſe. ix. 


11. To Cut off. To ſeparate from the other 
parts by cutting. mw Nude. 
12. To Cur off. To deſtroy; to extirpate 

to put to death untimely. *'_ 5 
13. To Cur . To reſcind. Smeiriage. 
14. To Cur of To intercept ; to hinder 
from union. n Clarendon, 


15. To Cur of. To put an end to; to ob- 
vlate. A Clarenden. 
16. To Cur of. To witbhold. Rogers. 
7. To Curt of. To preclude. Prior. 
18. To Cur of. To interrupt; to filegce, 
acon. 

19. To Cor of. To apoſtrophize ; do ab- 
bicviate. if APRN gu. Dryden. 


To ſhape ; to form. As. 
To ſcheme; to contrive. 
To adapt. Men. 
To debar. "Pepe. 
To excel; to ou | 


20. To Cur ont. 
21. To Cor out. 
22, To Cur our. 
23. To Cur ent. 
24. To Curt cut. I to outdo. 
25. 7 Cur ſhort.” To hinder from proceed- 
ing by ſudden interruptien. ; Does 
26. 7 Cv T Hort. To — 1 "as, the 
oldiers were cut ſhort of their p. 
45 To Cor . To divide £5 | into 
convenient pieces.  L*Efrange- 
28. Ze CV wp. To eradicate. + | 
J 7 & 
1. To make way by dividing. Ar buthney, 
2. To perform the operation of lichoiomy. 
3. To interfere ; as, a horſe that ewts. * > 
02 


c vc 


. @. Prepared for uſe. 
FTfrom the verb.] 

e action of a 720 or edged inſtrument. 
* 4 The impreſſion or ſcparation of continuity, 

made by an edge or ſharp inſtrument. 
3. A wound made by cutting. Wiſeman. 
4 A channel made by art. Knolles. 
5. A part cut off from the reſt. Mortimer. 
6. A ſmall particle; a ſhred. Hooker. 
2 A lot made by cutting a ſtick, Locke. 
— near paſſage, by which ſome angle is cut 


cur. part 
3 


Hale. 


** picture cut or carved upon wood or cop- 
8 and impreſſed from it. Brown. 
10. The ſtamp on which a picture is carved, 
BA which it is impreſſed. 
= aQt or practice of dividing a pack of 

$. 


Swift. 
12. Faſhion; form; ſhape ; manner of cut- 


ring into ſhape. Addiſon. 
13. A fool or cully. Shakſpeare. 
14. Cu r and long tail. Men of all kinds. 


Ben Jonſon. 
CUTANEOUS. a. [from cutis, Latin.] Re- 
lating to the ſkin. Floyer. 
CU'TICLE. /. [cuticula, Latin.) 
1. The firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
body, commonly called the ſcarf-Kin. This 
is that ſoft ſkin which riles in a bliſter upon 
© any burnings, or the application of a bliſtering 
plaiſter. It ſticks cloſe to the ſurface of the 
true ſkin. Quincy. 
2. Athin Kin formed on the ſurface of any 
liquor. Newton, 
CUTIFCULAR. a. [from cutis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the (kin. 


CUTH, ſignifies knowledg: or (kill. Camden, 
Co: TLASS. . [ coutelas, Ford A broad 
ſword. hakſpeare. 


CUTLER 

makes or ſells Knives. Clarendon. 

Reals by the method of cutting purſes; a 
thief; a robber. Brady. 


CUTTER, = [from cut.) 


1. An agent or inſtrument that cuts any 
CY'PRESS-TREE. / [cupreſſns, Laun.] 


thing. 

: 2. A nimble boat that cuts . 
3. The teeth that cut the meat. Ray. 
4 An officer in the Exchequer that provides 
See for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid 

8 n them. Cowell. 

cu -THROAT. / ſcat and throat.) A rut- 

z a murderer ; an aſſaſſin. 
CUT-THROAT. @. Cruel; inhuman ; bar- 


barous. Carew. 
CUTTING. from cur J A piece cut off; 
a Chop. Bacon. 
CUTTLE. A fiſh, which, when he is pur- 
48 d by a fiſh of prey, throws out a black li- 


Ra 
TIE. . [from curtle.} A foul-mouthed 
fellow. 
CYCLE. /. [cyclus, 


Latin; _— 
"6 CT 


Swift. 


CYLINDRICAL. 


CYMA'TIUM. S. [Latin; from 


CYNA'NTHROPY. / 


: [coutelier, French.] 845 Who 
CV NICK. 1. [nonute. ] A philoſopher of the 
CU"TPURSE. / [cut and purſe.) One Wh 


nolles, 
CYST, 


Shakſpeart. 
£EZARI'NA. / 
-  Ruilia, 


CZA 


2. A round of time; a ſpace in which the 
ſame revolution begins again; a periodical 
ſpace of time. ; Holder. 
3. A method, or account of a method con- 
tinued till the ſame courſe begins again, Eve/. 
4. Imaginary orbs ; 4 circle in the heavens. 
Milton. 
CY'CLOID. / [from xuxxetHns. ] A geome- 
trical curve, of which the geneſis may be con- 
ceived by imagining a nail in the circumfer- 
ence of a wheel: the line which the nail de- 
{cribes in the air, while the wheel revolves 
ia the right line, is the cycloid. 


CVYCLOIDAL. a. [from cyc/oid.] Relating to 


a cycloid. 
CYCLOPF'DIA. / [xixx® and radia. ] A 


circle of knowledge; a courſe of the ſciences. 


CY'GNET. / [ trom cycnus, Latin. ] A young 


ſwan. ortimer. 


 CY'LINDER. F. [ x22utpoy.] A body having 


two flat ſurfaces and one circular. J#7/%irs. 
a. [ from cylinder.) Par- 
CYLI'NDRICK. taking of the nature 
of a cyliader; having the form of a cylinder. 
Woodward. 
CYMA'R S [properly written ffmar.] A flight 
covering; a ſcarf, Dryaer. 
XU . | A 
member of architecture, whereof one halt i- 
convex, and the other concave. Harris, 
CY'MBAL, / [cymba/zm, Latin.] A muſical 
inſtrument. Dryden. 
vdo nude, and av- 
6:wnD-.] A ſpecies of madneſs in which men 
have the qualities of dogs. 
CYNEGE' Ticks. J (uννmi.] * 2 1 


hunting. 
CY'NICAL. 2 a. [xunxis.] Having * — 
CVYVNICX. * of a dog; curriſh; bru- 
22 


tal; ſnarling; ſatirical. 


ſnarling or curriſh ſort; a follower of Dioge- 
nes; a ſnarler; a miſanthrope. N. care. 
CY'NOSURE. / ee Y. 0 e ſtar 

near the north pole, by which tai ors ſteer. 
Milton. 


I. A tall ſtraight tree ; its leaves are bitter, 
and the ſmell and ſhade of it are dangerous. 
Hence the Romans looked upon it to be a 
fatal tree, and made uſe of it at tunerals. The 
cypreſs-tree is always green, aud never either 
rots or is wormeaten. Calmet. 
2. It is the emblem of mourning. Shat/. 
CY'PRUS. / A thin black ſtuff, SH care. 
J. Ladis. ] A bag containing ſome 
CY'STIS. 5 morbid matter. Wiſeman. 
CY'STICK. a. [from , a bag.] Contaiued 
in a bag Arbmhnot. 
CYSTO” TOMY. . [xug4s and Thuye.] The 
act or practice of opening encyſted tumours. 
CZAR. /. 1— written more properly tag The 

title ot the emperour of Ruiſia. f 
— 69 The * | 


DAG 
Is a conſonant nearly approaching in 
ſound to 7, but formed by a ſtronger a 
pulſe of the tongue to the upper part of the 
mouth. The ſound of din Engliſh is uni- 
form, and it is never mute. 
DA CAPO. [Italian.] A term in muſick, which 
- means that the firſt part of the tune ſhould be 
repeated at the concluſton. 
To DAB. v. a. [dauber, French.] To ftrike 
gently with ſomething foft or moiſt. Sharp. 
DAB. / [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmall lump of any thing. 
2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 
3. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon one. 
4 | In low language.] An artiſt. 
$ A kind of ſmail flat fiſh. Carew, 
DAB-CHICK. V A ſmall waterfowl. Pope. 
7o DA'BBLE. v. @. {dabbelen, Dutch.] To 
ſmear; to daub; to wet. . 
To DAT BBL E. v. x. . 
1. To play in water; to move in water or 
mud f | Swift, 


2. To do any thing in a flight, ſuperficial, or 
ſhallow manner; to tamper. Pope, 

DA'BBLER. / [from dabbe.) 

1. One that plays in water. 
2. One that meddles without maſtery ; a ſu- 
perÞcial meddler. Swift, 

DACE. /. [luciſcus.] A ſmall river fiſh re- 
ſembling a roach, but leſs. Walton. 

PDA CTVYLE. /. b, a finger. ] A poe- 
tical foot contiſting of one long ſyllable and 
two ſhort, like the joints-of a finger. 

DAD. J. The child's way of expreſſing 

DA'DDY. 5 father. Shakſpeare. 

To DADE. v. 4. To hold up by a leading 
ſtring. Drayton. 

DA'FFODIL. This plant hath 

DAFFODTLLV. a lily-Hower, con- 

DAFFODOWNODOTLLV.) fiſting of one leaf, 
which is bell-ſhaped. Mittzn. Dryden. Spenſer. 

To DAFT. v. a. (oy do aft.] To tols afide ; 
to throw away lightly : not uſed. Sp. 

DAG. /. { dague, French.] Not uſed. 

1. A dagger. 
2. A hand-gun; 2 piſtol. 

To DAG. v. a. [from dagg/e.] To daggle; to 
bemire : a low word. | 

DA'GGER. / [ dague, French.] 

I. A ſhort ſword; a poniard. Addiſon. 
2. A blunt blade of iroa with a baſket hilt, 
uſed for defence. 

3. The obeliſk : as — 2 af 

DA'GGERSDRAWING. /. [dagger and 
draw.) The act of drawing daggers; approach 
to open violence. | Hudibras. 


Te DA'GGLE. v. a. [from dag, de.] To dip 
negligently in mite or water. h 


DAM 


To DA'GGLE. v. x. To be in the mire. 74. 
DA'GGLETAIL. a. [aaggle and on - 
mired ; beſpattered, ift. 
DA ILV. a. [Dazlic, Saxon. ] Happening every 
day 3 quotidian. Prier. 
DA ILV. ad. Every day; very often. Spenſer. 
DA'INTILY. ad. ſtrom dainty.] 
1. Elegantly ; delicately. 
2. Deliciouſly ; pleaſantly. 


Bacon.” 
Howel.- 


-DA'INTINESS. / [from daingy) 
Jenſon. 


1. Delicacy; ſoftneſs. 
2. Elegance; nicety. otto. 
3. Delicacy ; deliciouſneſs. Hakewill. 
4. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidiouſneſs. Motten. 
5. Ceremoniouſneſs; ſcrupuloſity. 
DA INTV. «. {dain, old French, delicate.) 

1. Pleaſing to the palate; delicious. Bacon. 
2. Delicate; nice; ſqueamiſh. Davies. 
3. Scrupulous ; ceremonious. Sbalſpeare. 
4. Elegant; effeminately beautiful. Mi/tor. 


g. Nice; affeQedly fine. Prior. 
DA'INTY. /. | 
1. Something nice; a delicacy. Pope. 


2. A word ot fondneſs formerly in uſe. S. 
DA'IRY. / [from dey, au old word for milk. ] 
1. The occupation or art of making various 
kinds of food trom milk. Temple, 
2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
3- Paſturage ; milk farm. Bacon. 
DA'IRYMAID. / [dairy and maid.) The 
woman ſervant whoſe buſineis is to manage 
the milk. | Dryden. 
DA'ISY. V [dæzeyeaze, 3 eye.] 


A ſpring flower. 3 4 
DALE /. [dal+i, Gothick; dai, Dutch and 
German.] A vale; à valley. Thomſon. 
DA'LLIANCE. / | from dally.] . 
1. Interchange of careſſes; acts of fondneſs, 

5 Milton. 

2. Conjugal converſation. Milton. 
3. Delay; procraſtination. Shatſpeare. 


DA'LLIER. {from gal/y.] A trifler; a fond- 
ler. Aſcham. 
DA'LLOP. / A tuft, or clump. - Tufer. 
To DA'LLY. v. ». [dollen, Dutch, to trifle.] 
1. To trifle; to play the fool. 1 2 
2. To exchange carefles ; to fondle. Shak. 


3. To ſport; to play; to frolick. Shat/p. 


4. To delay, Wiſdom. 
To DA'LLY. v. a. To put off; to delay; to 
amuſe till a proper opportunity. Anciers. 
DAM. / ſuom dame, which anciently fignitied 
mother. ] The mother. Ray.- 
DAM. / [| dam, Dutch.) A mole or bank to 
confine water. Mortimer. 


To DAM. v. a. [demman, Saxon; dammen, 
Dutch. ] To conſine, or ſhut up, water by 
moles or dams, Urway. 
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DAM- 
DA'MAGE. / [domage, French. 
1. Miſchiet ; hart ; detriment. Davies.” 
2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. Milton. 
3- The value of miſchief done. Clarendon. 
4. Reparation of damage; retribution. Bacon. 
5. [In law.] Any hurt or hinderance that 2 
man taketh in his eſtate. Cowell. 
To DA'MAGE:; v. a, To miſchief; to injure ; 
to impair ; to hurt; to harm. Addiſon. 
To DA'MAGE. v. . To take damage. 
DA'MAGEABLE. a. [from damage. 
1. Suſceptible of hurt: as, damageable goods. 
2. Miſchievous; pernicious. Gov. of Tong. 


 DA'MASCENE./ ſfromDamaſers.] A ſmall 


black plum; a damſon. Bacon. 
Da MASK / [damaſquin, French. ] Linen or 

ſilk woven ina manner invented at Damaſcus, 

with a texture, by which part has regular 
figures. Swift. 
To DA'MASK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſorm flowers upon ſtufts. 

2. To variegate ; to diverſify. Fenton. 
DA*MASK-ROSE. / A red roſe. Bacon. 
DA'MASK ENING.#. [ from damaſquiner, Fr.) 

The art or act of adorning iron or ſteel, by 

making inciſions, and filling them up with 

gold or filver wire. Chambers. 
DAME. / { dame, French; dama, Spaniſh. ] 

1. Alady; the old title of honour to women. 
2. Miſtreſs of a low family. L'Eftrange. 

3. Woman in general. Shakſpeare. 
DAMES-VIOLET. /. Queen's gilliflower. 
Te DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin.] 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a future 


ſtate. Bacon. 
2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally con- 
demned. South. 


3- To condemn ; to cenſure. Dryden. 
4. To hoot or hifs any public performance ; 


to explode. e Pope. 
DA'MNABLE. a. [from damn. ] 

1. Deſerving damnation. Hooker. 

2. Odious ; pernicious. Shakſpeare. 


DA'MNABLY, ad. [from dammable.] In ſuch a 
manner as to incur eternal puniſhment.Sexrh. 
DAMNA'TION. / [from damn.) Excluſion 
from divine mercy; condemnation to eternal 
_ puniſhment. Taylor. 
DA'MNATORY. a. [from damnatoriuvs, Lat.] 
Containing a ſentence of condemnation. | 
DA'MNED. part. a. | from damn.) Hateful ; 
deteſtable; abominable. Rowe. 
DAMNT'FICK. 2. [from damnify.] Procuring 
loſs ; miſchievous. | 
Te DA'MNIFY. v. a.[from damnifice, Latin. ] 
1. To endamage; to injure. Locke. 
2. To hurt; to impair. ' Spenſer. 
DA*'MNINGNESS./. [from damning. | Ten- 
dency to procure dam nation. 3 


DAMP. «. [ danpe, Duich.] 


1. Moiſt; inclining to wet; foggy. Dryden. 
2 


2. Dejected ; ſunk ; depreſſed. lton, 


DAMP. / 
1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture. Dryden. 
2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 
3 Woodward. 


DAN 


Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit. Roſcomm. 


— P. v. a. | from the noun. 


1. To wet; to moiſten ; to make humid. 
2. To depreſs ; to deject; to chill. Atters. 
3. To weaken ; to abate ; to hebetate. Mi/r. 
DA'M n damp.] Tendency 
to wetneſs; ſoggineſs ; moiſture. Bacon. 
DA'MPNESS. /. {from damp. } Molſture3 
foggineſs. Dryden. 
DA MPV. a. [from damp. ] Dejected ; gloomy; 
forrowtul. Haywai d. 
DA'MSEL. / [damoiſelle, French, } 
1. A young gentlewoman. - Prior. 
2. An attendant of the better rank. Dryden. 
3- A wench ; a country laſs. Gay. 
DA'MSON. /. Ccorruptiy from damaſcene. ] A 
{mall black plum. — — 
DAN. /. { from dominus, Latin. ] The old term 
of honour for men. Prior. 
To DANCE. v. . {danſer, French.] To move 
in meaſure; to move with ſteps correſpondent 
to the ſound of inſtruments. Shakſpeare. 
To DANCE Attendance. v. a, To wait with 
ſupplenels and obſequiouſneſs. Raleigh. 
To DANCE v. a. To make to dance; to put 
into a lively motion. Bacon. 
DANCE. /. [from the verb.] A motion of one 
or many in concert. | Bacon. 
DA'NCER. / [ trom dance. } One that prac- 
ti ſes the art ot dancing. Donne. 
DA'NCING MASTER. / dance and maſter. ] 
One who teaches the art of dancing. Locke. 
DA'NCINGSCHOOL. /. The ſcheol where 
the art of dancing is taught. L' Eftrange. 
DANDELT'-)N. / [dent de lion, French. ] 
The name of a plant. Miller, 
DA'NDIPRAT. / [ dandin, French. ] A little 
_ fellow; an urchin. 
To DA'NDLE. . a. [dandelen, Duich. ] 
1. To ſhake a child on the knee. Temple. 
2. To fondle ; to treat like a child. Adalſon. 
3. To delay; to procraſtiuate. Shakſpeare. 
DA'NDLER. /. He that dandles or tondles 
children. 
DA'NDRUFF. / van, the itch, and dhnoy. 
fordid. ] Scabs in the head. 
DA'NEWORT. / A ſpecies of elder ; called 
alſo dwart elder, or wallwort. ; 


DA'NGER. /. [danger, French.) Riſk; 


hazard ; peril, Atts. 
To DA'NGER. v. a. To put in hazard ; to 
endanger. | Shakſpeare. 


DA'NGERLESS. ee danger. ] Without 
hazard ; without riſk. Sidney. 
DANGEROUS. a. | irom danger. ] Hazardous ; 
perilous ; full of danger. Dryden. 
DA'NGEROUSLY. ad. Hazardouſly ; peril- 
,: ouſly; with danger. Hammond. 
DA'NGEROUSNESS. / [from dangerous. 
Danger ; hazard ; peril. Bayle. 
To DA'NGLE. v. . | trom hang.) ] 
1. To hang looſe and quivering. - Smith, 
2. To hang upon any onez to be a humble 
follower. _ Swift. 


DA'NGLER. /. [from dangle.] A man that 
Raiph, 


hengs about women. 


DAR 


1 : | ; 
DANK. a, [from runchen, German.) Pomes 


humid ; moiſt; wet. ilton. 
YANEISH. 4. Somewhat dank. Sh care. 
DAP. v. . ¶cortupted ſrom dig.] To let 
fall gently into the water. Walton, 
DAPA'TICAL.. a. [from dapaticus, Latin. ] 
Sumptuous in cheer. Bailey. 
| DA'PPER. 4. {dapper, Dutch. ] Little aud 
active ; lively without bulk, - Milton. 
DA'PPERLING. T A dwarf. Aist. 
DAPPLE. a. [trom apple. ] Marked with ya+ 
rious colovrs ; variegated. Lecke. 
To DA'PPLE.wv. x. To ſtreak ; to vary. Bacon, 
DAR, Daze, DAA Tr. /. A tiſh, the dace. 
7o DARE, v. 4. pret. I dn;f; part. I have 
dared. [Deappan, Saxon. ] To have courage 
tor any purpole ; not to be afraid ; to be ad- 
venturous. | Dryden. 
To DARE. v. 4. pret. I dared. To challenge; 
to wif Roſcommon. 
To DARE Larks. To catch them by means of 
a looking-glaſs. _» Carew. 
DARE. /. Detiince; challenge. Shak/peare. 
DA'REFUL. . (ne and full. | Full of defi- 
ance : not in ule, | Shakſpeare. 
DA'RING. #. { trom dare.] Bold; adventur- 
ous ; fearleſs ; courageous. . Prior. 
DA'RINGLY. ad. Bolaly e ouſly ; 
tearleſl y. Halfar. 
 DARINGNESS. /. Lo daring. ] Boldnels. 
DARK. 4. [Deonc, Saxon. | 
1. Not light; wanting light. Waller. 
2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. He. 
3- Blind ; without the enjoyment of hoks. 
C Dryden: 
4. Opake ; not tranſparent. 


5. Obſcure ; not pertpicuous. Hooker. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. 

| Denham. 
7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. Addiſon. 


DARK. / 
1. Darkneſs ; obſcurity ; want of light. Sha. 
2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. 
. Atterbury. 
3- Want of knowledge. Locle. 
To DARK. v.«. {[trom the noun. ] To darken ; 
to obſcure : oblolete. Spexſer. 
To DA'RKEN. v. 4. from dark. ] 
1. To make dark ; to deprive ot light. Add. 
2. To cloud ; to perplex. Cor. 
3. To ſoul; to ſully. Tillotſon. 
To DA'RKEN. v. . To grow dark, 
DA'RKLING. [a kind of diminutive from 
| dark.) Being in the dark. Shakſpeare. 
| DA'RKLY. a. [from dark. |] In a fituation 
void of light; obſcurely ; blindly. Dryden. 
DARKNESS. /. from dard. 
1. Abſence ot light. ̃ 
2. Opakene ſs; want of tranſparency. 
3. Obſcurity ; want of perſpicuity. 
4. Infernal gloom; wickedneſs. Shatſpeare. 
5. State of being intellectually dark; 1 
norance; uncertainty, | Locke. 
6. The empire of Satan. Coloffians. 
DA'RKSOME. 4. [om gark. ] Gloomy; 
obſcure ;z not lumibous. Pope. 


Geneſis. 


DAT 
DA'RLING. a. [neonhng, Saxon. ] Favou- 
rite 3 dear; beloved. L' Eftrange. 
DA'RLING. /. A favourite; one much be- 
loved, _ Halifax. 
To DARN. 2. a. See Dzax x. To mend holes 
by imitating the texture of the ſtuff. Gay. 
DA'RNEL. / A weed growing in che fields. 
LZ DA'RRAIN. v. 4. Ce 
1. To range troops for battle. Carew. 
2. To apply to the tight. Spenſer. 
DART, / Ard, French.] A miſſile weapon 
thrown by the hand. Shakfpeare. 
To DART. ». a. trom the noun. ] 


1. To throw offenfively; ryden. 
2. To throw, to emit. Pope. 
To DART. v. . - 
1. To fly as a dart. Shalſpeare. 


2. To let fly with hoſtile intention. 45g. 
To DASH. v. 4. {etymology doubtful. ] 


1. To throw or ſtrike any thing ſuddenly 
againſt ſomething. Tilleutfon. 
2. To break by colliſion. Shakſpeare. 
g. To throw water in flaſhes. Mortimer. 


4. To beſpatter; to beſprinkle. * 
5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the 
lurface fly off. 

6. To mingle; to adulterate.  Hudibras. 
- To form or ketch in haſte, careleſly, Pope. 
To obliterate ; to blot ; to croſs out. Pope. 

9. To confound ; to make aſhamed ſuddgnly; 

to depreſs; to ſuppreſs. | Popes 

To DASH. v. x. : 

1. To fly off the ſurface by a violent mo- 

tion. 

2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. Then 
. To ruſh through water, fo as to make it 


, Dryger.. 
DASH... [from the verb.] 
1. Collifion, Thomſon. 
2. Infufion. - Aan. 
3. A mark in writing; a line . Brown. 
4. Stroke; blow: ludicrous. Sha#ſpeare. 


DASH. ad. An expreſſion of the ſound of wa- 
ter daſhed. Dryden. 
DA'STARD./. ſavayr za, Saxon. ] A cow- 
ard ; a poltron. | Locke. 
To DA'STARD. v. a. To terrify; to intimi- 
date; to deſert with cowardice, Dryden. 
To DA'STARDISE, v. a. 2 daftard.\ To 
intimidate ; to deject with cowardice. Dry. 
DA'STARDLY. a. [ from da Coward- 
ly mean; timorous. L' Eftrange. 
DASTARDVY. V Cowardlinefſs; timorouſneſs. 
DA'TARY. VJ [ datarius.] An officer of the 
chancery of Rome. t 
DATE./. [datte, Fr, datum, Lat.] 
1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginnipg... . 
2. The time at which any event happened. 
3. The time ſtipulated when any thing ſhall 
be done. . Shabſpedre. 
4 End; concluſion; Pope. 
5. Duration ; continuance. Denbam. 
6. from dactylus. ] The fruitof the date · tree. 
DATE-T REE. / A ſpecies of palm 
To DATE. v. a. [from the noun. } To note 


r ea @- 


4 [In poetry. ] Any deſcendant. 


| * [ menedulu. | A bird. 
'/ 
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DAY. 


with the time at which any thing is written 


or done. | Bentley. 
DA'TELESS. a. { from date.] Without any 
fixed term. hen Shakſpeare. 


DA'TIVE. a. [ datives, Latin. ] In grammar, 

the caſe that ſignifies the perſon to whom any 
thing is given. | 
To DAUB. v. a. | dabben, Dutch. 


1. To ſmear with ſomething Exod. 
2. To paint coarſely. Otway. 
3. To cover with ſomething ſpecious or * 
| | Shakſpeare. 

4 To lay on any thing gaudily or oftentati- 
ouſly. | Rh Bacon. 
5. To flatter groſs|y. South. 


To DAUB. v. x. To play the hypocrite. Shak. 
DA'UBER. / [irom daub.) A coarſe low 
painter. Swift. 
DA'UBY, . [from daub.) Viſcous ; gluti- 
nous; adheſive. Dryden. 
DA*'UGHTER. / [dauhtar, Gothick ; doh- 
TEN, Saxon ; dorter, Runick. ] 
© 1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 
2. A daughter in law, or ſon's wife. 
3- A woman, ; Genefir. 
5. The female penitent of a confeſſor. Shak. 
7% DAUNT. v. a. [domter, Fr.] To diſcou- 
© rage; to fright; to intimidate. Granville. 


DA'UNTLESS. a. [from daunt.} Fearleis ; 
; OY Pope. 


not dejected. 0 
DA UNTLESSNESS. / Fearleſneſs. 
Davies. 
DAW A hollow or incifion in ſtuff. Moon. 
To DAWK. v. a. To mark with an incifion. 
To DAWN. v. . 
1. To grow luminous; to begin 9 
light. ope. 

2. To glimmer obſcurely. Locke. 
3. To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome pro- 
miſes of luſtre or eminence. Pope. 
DAWN. /. [from the _ 
1. The time between the firſt appearance of 


light and the ſun's riſe. Dryden. 
2. Beginning ; firſt riſe, Pepe. 
DAY. /. daz, Saxon. ] 


t. The time between the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun, called the artificial day. Blackmore. 
2. The time from noon to noon, or trom 
midnight to midnight, called the natural day. 
3- Light; ſunſhine. Romans. 
4 Any time ſpecified and diftinguiſhed trom 
other time; an age. Pope. 
| 8 Life : commonly in the plural. Carte. 
The day of conteſt ; the battle. Roſcomm. 
7. An appointed or fixed time. ryden. 
8. A day appointed for ſome commemora- 
tion. | Shakſpeare. 
9. From day to day; without certainty or 
continuance. Bacon. 
P-DAY. On this day. Fenton. 
DA'YBED. / {day and bed.] A bed uſed tor 
idleneſs and luxury. Shakſpeare. 
DA*'YBOOK. / (from day and book.) A 
* traileſman's journal. 


DA'YBREAK. /. [day and. break.] The 


DEA 


dawn; the firſt Mapa of light. Dryden, 


DAYLA'BOUR. / [day and labour. ] Labour 
dy the day. | Milton. 
DA LA'BOURER. . [from daylabour.) One 
that works by the day. tor. 
DA'YLIGHT. / { day and Zighr. ] The light 
of the day, as 1 4 to that of the moon, 


or a ta Knolles. Newton. 


DAYLILY. . The ſame with % bed. 


DA'YSMAN, / day and man.] An old word 
for umpire. Spenſer, 
DA'YSPRING. / [day and /pring.] The 
riſe of the day ; the dawn. ilton. 
DA'YSTAR, [day and far.] The morning 
ar. Ben Fouſon. 
DA'YTIME. / [day and time.] The time in 
which there is light: oppoſed to night. Bacon. 
DA'YWORK. / day and work. ] Work im- 
poſed by the day; daylabour. © Fairfax, 
To DAZE. v. a. [Þpay, Saxon.) To over- 
ower with light. Fairfax. Dryden. 
DA'*ZIED. a. Beſprinkled with daiſies. Shak. 
To DA'ZZLE. v. a. To overpower with light. 
* Davies, 
To DA'ZZLE. v. . To be overpowered with 
light; to loſe the power of fight. Bacon. 
DE'ACON. / | diaconus, Latin, ] 
1. One of the loweſt order of the clergy. Sar, 
6. {In Scotland.] An overſeer of the poor. 
The maſter ot an incorporated company. 
DE'ACONESS. / [ from deacon. ] A female 
oſficer in the ancient church. 
DE'ACONRY. . The office or dignity 
DE'ACONSHIP. of a deacon, 
DEAD. /, bead, Saxon. ] 


1. Deprived of life; exanimated. * Hale. 
2. Without life ; inanimate. Pope. 
3. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs; motionleſs, P/. 
4. Unactive; motionleſs. Lee. 
5. Empty; vacant. Dryden. 
6. — unprofitable. Ar: 
7. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. Knolls. 
8. Still; — a F Hayward. 
9. Having no reſemblance of life. Dryden. 


10. Obtuſe; dull; not ſprightly. Seyle. 
11. Dull; frigid ; not animated. Addiſon. 
12. Taſteleſs; vapid; ſpiriticis. 
13. Uninhabited. Arbuthnot. 
14. [In theology.) The ſtate of ſpiritual 
death, lying under the power of fin. 
The DEA / Dead men. Smith. 
DEAD. / Time in which there is remarkable 
ſtillneſs or gloom: as at midwinter and mid- 
night. South. Dryden. 
To DEAD. v. .{from the noun.] To lolec 
force, of whatever kind. Bacon. 
To DEAD. 
To Bra Bex. ** 
1. To deprive of any kind of ſorce or ſen- 
ſation. Bacon. 
2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. Bacon. 
DEAD-DOING. paerticip. a.'{dead and do. 
Deſtructive; killing ; miſchievous. Hadi rat. 
DEAD-LIFT. / [dead aud /ift.) Hopelets 
' exigence, Hadid rat. 
DE'ADLY. «. | from dead 


DEA 


1. Deſtruſtive ; mortal ; murderous. 


Shak. 
2. Mortal z implacable. Knollet. 
DEADLY. ad. ; 
r. In a manuer reſembling the dead. Dryden. 
2. Mortally. Ezekiel. 
5 Implacably ; irreconcilably; deſtructively. 
DE'ADNESS. /. [from 442 . | 
1. Frigidity; want of warmth ; want of ar- 
dour ; want of affection. Rogers. 
2. Weakneſs of the vital powers; languor ; 
faintneſs ; inaQivity of the ſpirits. 
3. Vapidneſs of liquors; loſs of ſpirit. Mort. 
DE'ADNETTLE.F. A weed ; the ſame with 
archangel. | a 
| DEAD-RECKONING. . [a ſea term. ] That 
eſtimation or conjecture which the ſeamen 


make of the place where a 4 by keep- 
log. 


ing an account of her way by 

DEAF. a. [ dof, Dutch. 

1. Wanting the ſenſe of hearing. Holder. 
2. Deprived of the power of hearing. Dry. 


3. Obſcurely heard. Dryden. 
To DEAE. v. a. To deprive of the power 
To DE'AFEN. 5 of hearing. Dryden. 


DE'AFLY. 24 from deaf. | 
1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcurely to the car, - 


DE'AFNESS. / [from deaf. 
1. Want of the power of ' yo of 
older. 


ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Unwillingneſs to hear. Xing Charles. 
DEAL. / [dee/, Dutch. } 
1. Part. - i 5 2. 10 
2. Quantity ; degree of more or leſs. J. 5 
8 Thom s verb.] The art or 24 
dealing cards. Swift. 
4. [dey!, Dutch.] Fir-wood, or the wood of 
in 


es. | Boyle. 

Te DEAL. v. a. [ deelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To diſtribute ; to diſpoſe to different per- 
ſons. ickel. 
© 2. To ſcatter ; to throw about. Dryden. 
3. Togive gradually, to one after another. Cay. 


To DEAL. v. . 
1. To traffick ; to trade. Decay of Piety. 


2. To act between two perſons}; to intervene. 


Bacon. 
3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 
3 Tillotſon. 
4 To act in any manner. Shakſpeare. 
5. To Dx AL by. To treat well or ill. Locke. 
6. To DzAL in. To have to do with; to be 
engaged in ; to practiſe. Atterbury. 
7. To Dzat with, To treat in any manner; 
to ute well or ill. South, Tillotſon. 
8. 7 Dzat with. To contend with. Sig. 
Te DEA'LBATE. v. a. {dealbo, Latin.) To 
whiten ; to bleach. 
DEALBA'TION. F. \ dea/batio, Latin. ] The 
act of bleaching or whitening. rown. 
DEALER. / [ trom deal. } 
1. One that has to do with any thing. Swif?. 


2. A trader or trafficker. Sift, 
J. A perſon who deals the cards, 
DEALING. / [trom d.] 

I. Practice; acti Raleigh. 


Lee. 


DEA 


2. Intercourſe. Addiſea. 
3. Meaſure of treatment. Hammond. 
4 Traffick ; bufinefs. Swi 


DEAMBULA'TION.F. [Jeambulatio, Latin} 
The act of walking abroad. | 

DEA'MBULATORY. a. [,t Latin. ] 
Relating to the practice of walking abroad. 

DEAN. /. [decanzs, Latin ; doyen, French. 
The ſecond dignitary of a dioceſz. 

DEAN ERV. / from dean. ] ; 

Clarendon. 


1. The office ot a dean. 

2. The revenue of a dean. Swift, - 

8 The houſe of a dean. Shakſpeare. 
DE'ANSHIP./. { from diam. ] The office and 


rank of a dean. 

DEAR. 4. {veop, Saxon. } N 
1. Beloved; favourite ; darling. Addiſon. 
2. Valuable; ofa high price ; coſtly. Pope. 

3. Scarce; not plentiful : as, a dear year. 

4- Sad; hateful ; grievous. Shakſpearg. 
DEAR./7. A word ot endearment. ryden. 
DE'ARBOUGHT, a. ¶ car and bought Far- 

chaſed at a high price. | Rofeommon. 

DE'ARLING. / | now written darling] Fa- 


vourite. penſer. 
DE'ARLY. ad. { from dear. ] | | 
1. With great tondneſs. Wotton. 
2. At a high price, f Bacon, 


To DEARN. v. 4. [Dypnan, Saxon.] Te 
mend clothes. 
DE ARNESS. / {from dear. ] 8 8 
1. Fondneſs; kindneſs; love, South. 
2. Scarcity ; high price. Swift, 
DE'ARNLY. ad. [veopn, Saxon.] Secretly ; 


rivately ; unſeen : obfolete. Spenſer. 
DEARTH. / Log. dear. | oy 
1. Scarcity which makes tood dear. Bacon. 
2. Want; need ; famine. Shakſpeare. 
3. Barrenneſs ; ſterility. Dryden. 


To DEARTI'CULATE v. a. [de and articu- 
{ur, Lat.] To disjoint; to dilmember, « 
DEATH. /. dead, Saxon. 


1. The extinction of life. Hebrews. 
2. Mortality; deſtruction. Sbakſpeare. 
3. The ftate of the dead. Shakſpeare, 
4 The manner of dying. zekiel, 
5 The image of mortality repreſented by a 
ſkeleton. Shatfpeare. 
6. Murder; the act of deſtroying life unlaw- 
fully. _ Bacon. 
7. Cauſe of death. Kings. 
8. Deſtroyer. Broome, 


9. [1n poetry. ] The inſtrument of death. Dry. 
10. In theology. } Damnation ; eternal tor- 
ments, Church Catechiſm. 
DE'ATHBED. / [death and bed. } The bed 
to which a man is confined by mortal fick- 
neſs. F South. 
DE'ATHFUL. 3 and fall.) Full of 
laughter ; deſtructive ; murderous, Ra/cigh. 
DE'ATHLESS. a. | from death. ] Immortal ; 
never-dying; everlaſting. Boyle. 


DF'ATHLIKE. a. C death and /ite.)] Refem- 
bling death; fill; placid z calm. Cra/beaw, 
DEATH's-DOOR. V [death and door. ] A 
pear approach to death. 


Taylor. 


| 
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DEATHSMAN. V [death and man.] Execu- 
© tioger ; hangman ; headſman. Shak/peare. 
DE ATHWATCH. / | death and watch.) 
An inſect that makes a tingling noiſe like 
chat of a watch, and luperititiouſly imagined 
to prognoſticate death. Hats. 
2 DEAN RATE. v. a. {deauro, Lat.] To 
* gild, or cover with gold. | 
DEAURA'TION. /. [trom deawrate. The 
Ad of gilding. 
DEBACCHA'TION. /. [debacchatio, Latin. 
A raging; a madneſs. 


| To DEBA R. v. 4. { from bar, ] To exclude ; 


to preclude ; to hinder. Raleigh. 
To DEBA'RB. v. 4. [from de and 6%, 
. Latin. } To deprive ot his beard. 
To DEBA'RK. v. a.[ debargquer, Fr.] To diſ- 
embark ; to leave the ſhip. 
To DEBA'SE. v. a. | from baſe. ] | 
1. To reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate. 


Locke.. 


2. To make mean ; to degrade. Hooker. 
3. Tofink ; to vitiate with meanneſs. Add, 
4. To adulterate ; to leſſen in value by baſe 

admixtures: ' Hale; 
DEBA'SEMENT. /. [from debaſe.] The ad 
of debafing ; degradation. Gov. of Tongue. 
DEBA'SER. /. {from debaſe. ] He that debaſes; 

he that adulterates; he that finks the value 

of things. | 
DEBA'TABLE. 2. rom debate.] Diſputa- 

ble 3 ſubject to controverſy. Hayward. 
DEBA'TFE. /. 2 French. ] 

1. A perſonal diſpute ; a controverſy. Lecke, 

2. A quarrel ; a conteſt. Dryden, 
To DEBA TE. v. 2. | debatre, French. } To 

controvert ; to diſpute ; to conteſt, Clarend. 
To DEBA'TE. v. u. 

1. Todeliberate. Shakſpeare. 

2. To diſpute. Tatler. 
DEBA'TEFUL a. [ from debate. ] 

I. Quarrciſome ; contentious. 

2. Conteſted ; occationing quarrels. 
DEBA'TEMENT. / [from debate. ] Contro- 

verſy ; deliberation. Shakſpeare. 
DEBA'TER. /. { trom debate.) A diſputant ; 

a controvertiſt. | 
To DEBA'UCH. wv. 4. [deſoaucher, French. ] 

1. To corrupt; to vitiate. Dryden. 

2. To corrupt with lewdneſs. Shakfpeare. 

3. To corrupt by intemperance. Tillctſor. 
DEBA'VCH./ 

1. A tit of intemperance. Calamy. 

2. Luxury ; exceſs; lewdneſs. Dryden. 
DEBAUCHE'E. /. | trom deſbauche, French. 

A lecher ; a drunkard. : South, 
DEBA'UCHER. /. { from debawch. ] One who 

leduces others to intemperance or lewducſs. 
DEBA'UCHERY. / trom debauch.} The 

practice of excels ; l-wdneſs. Spratt. 
DEBA'UCHMENT. / { from debauch. | The 
act of debauching or vitiating ; corruption. 

| Taylor. 

To DEBE'L. v. @. [ debells, Latin. ] 
7% DEBE'LLATE. To conquer j to over- 
com in war: not iu uſe, Faces. 


pre 


DEBELLA'TION. / {from i, Lat. ] 
The act of conquering in war, / . 
DEBE'NTURE. / [debentur, Lat.] A writ 
or note, by which a debt is claimed. Swift. 
DE'BILE. 4. | debi/is, Lat.] Weak ; feeble 
langvid ; faint. Shatſpeare. 
To DEBU'LITATE. v. a. {debiliro, Lat.] To 
weaken; to make faint; to enfeeble. Brow. 
DEBILITA'TION. /. [trom debilitatis, Lat. 
Ihe act of weakening. X. Charles. 
DEBI'LITY.F. [ debi/irar, Latin. ] Weaknels ; 
_ feebleneſs ; languor ; faintneſs. Sidney. 
DEBONA'IR. a. [ debonnaire, Fr.] Elegant; 
civil; gentle: oblolete. Miiton. 
DEBON&IRLY. ad. {from debonair. } Ele- 
gantly ; with a gentecl air. $4.4 
DEBT. / { deditum, Latin. 
1. That which ene man owes to another. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 


ſuffer. P vey $Shakſpeare. 
DE'BTED. particip. [from debr.] Indebted; 
obliged to. Shakſpeare. 


DE'B'TOR. / [debitor, Latin.) 
1. He that owes ſomething to another. . 
2. One that owes money. Philips. 
3. One fide ot an account book. Add. 
DEBULLI'TION. F. { debz{litio, Lat.] A 
bubbling of ſeething over. 
DECACU'MINATED. 4. [| decacuminatus, 
Lat.] Having the top or point cut off, 
DE'CADE. / Nina; decat, Lat.] The ſum of 
ten ; a number containing ten. Holder. 
DE'CADENCY. L{. { decadence, Fr.] Decay. 
DE'CAGON. JF, | from Riad, ten, and i, 2 
corner. | A plain figure in geometry, havivgz 
ten ſides and angles. 
DE'CALOGUE. /. 2 ten com- 
mandments given by God to Moſes. Hamm. 
To DECA'MP: v. x. [ decamper, Fr. ] To ſhift 
the camp ; to move off. 
DECA'MPMENT. / {from decamp.] The 
act of ſhitting the camp. 
To DECA'NT. v. 4. { deeanto, Lat.] To pour 
off gently by inclination. 2e. 
DECANTA'TION./.{ decantation, Fr.] The 


act of decanting or pouring off clear. 


DECANTER. / from decant.] A glaſs vel- 


ſel made for pouring off liquor clear. 

To DECA'PITATE. v. . {decapito, Latin. 
To behead. 

To DECA'Y, v. n. | dechevir, Fr.] To loſe ex- 
cellence ; to decline from the ſtate of pertec- 


tion; to be gradually impaired, Pope. 
To DECA'Y. v. a. To impair to bring to 
decay. Clarendon. 


DECA'Y. / from the verb.] 
1. Decline trom the ſtate ot perfeQtion ; ſtate 
ol depravation ordiminution. Pope. 
2. The effects of diminution ; the marks of 
decay. . 7 Locke, 
3. Declenſion from proſperity. pa; ooh 
4. The cauſe of decline, acon. 
DECA VER. / [trom decay.] That which 
cauſes decay. i Shakſpeare, 
DECE'ASE. /. [ deceſſus, Latin. ] Death ; de- 
parture from lite, Hooker. 
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To DECE'ASE. v. ». [deceds, Latin. J To die; 


to depart from life. apman. 
DECE'IT. / [det, Latin. ] 


I. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy. Fob. 
2. Stratagem ; artitice. Shakſpeare, 
DECE'ITFUL. 2. deceit and full.) Fraudu- 
lent ; full of decelt. Shakſpeare, 


DECE'ITFULLY. ad. Fraudulentiy. Morten. 
DECE'ITFULNESS. /. [from gdeceirful.] 

Tendency to deceive. Matthew. 
DECE'IVABLE. a. {from decelve.] 

1. SubjeQ to fraud ; expoſed to impoſture, 

2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful, Bac. 
DECE'IVABLENESS. / [ from deceivable.] 

Liableneſs to be deceived, Gov, of the Tongue. 
To DECE'IVE. v. n Latin.] 

1. To cauſe to miſtake; to bring into errour; 


to impoſe upon. Locke. 
2. To delude by ſtratagem. : 

3. To cut off from expectation. Locke. 
4. To mock ; to fail. Dryden. 


5. To deprive by fraud or ſtealth. acon. 
C E'IVER. . [from [ deceive.) One that 
leads another into errour ; a cheat. South. 
DECE'MBER. / [ december, Lat.] The laſt 
month of the year; but named december, or the 
_ tenth month, when the year began in March. 
DECE'MPEDAL. a. [from decempeda, Lat.] 
Ten feet in length. 
DECE'MVI 2 [decemviratue, Latin. ] 
The dignity and office of the ten governours 
ol Rome ; any body of ten men. 
— . - — f , [ decence, French. ] 
1. Proper formality ; becoming ceremony. p. 
2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety. Suh. 
3. Modeſty; not ribaldry ; not obſcenity. Re/. 
DECE'NNIAL. 2. f from decennium, Latin. | 
What continues for the ſpace of ten years. 
DECENNO'VAL. a. decem and novem, 
DECENNO'VARY, Lat.] Relating to the 
Holder. 


D 


number nineteen. | 
DE'CENT. a. [decens, Latin,] ; 
I. Becoming; fit; ſuitable, Dryden. 
2. Grave ; not gaudy. Milton. 
3. Not wanton ; not immodeſt. 
DE'CENTLY. ag. 
1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable beha- 
viour ; without oſtentation. Broome. 
2. Without immodeſty. Dryden. 
DECEPTIBULITY. / [from deceit. ] Liable- 
neſs to be deceived. lanville. 
DECE'PTIBLE. a. [ from deceit.) Liable to 
de deceived ; ſubject to fraud. Brown, 
DECE'PTION, /. [ deceptis, Latin.] 
1. The act or means of deceiving ; cheat; 
_ Traud ; fallacy. South. 
2. The ſtate of being deceived. Milten. 
DECE'PTIOUS. a. { from deceit. ] Deceitful z 
apt to deceive. Shakſpeare. 
DECE'PTIVE. . [from deceir.]. Having the 
wer of deceiving. _ 
 DECE'PTORY. a. [from deceir,] Contain- 
ing means of deceit. | 
DECE'RPT, a. [decerptas, Latin.] Cropped ; 
taken off, 


DEC 

DECE'RPTIBLE. a. [deterpo, Latin. ] That 

may be taken off, 
DECE'RPTION. /. [from decerpt.] The act 

of cropping or taking off. 
DECERTA'TION.f. [decertatio, Latin.] A 

contention ; a ſtriving ; a diſpute. 
DECE'SSION. / | deceffio, Lat.] A departure; 

a going away. | * 
To DECHA RM. v. a. [decharmer, Fr.] TO 

counteract a charm ; to diſenchant. Haruey. 
To DECT'DE. v. a. | decido, Latin.] 

1. To fix the event of; to determine. Dryd. 

2. To determine a queſtion or diſpute. Clanv. 
DE'CIDENCE. / [ deridentig, Latin. ] 

1. The quality of being ſhed, or of falling off. 


2. The act of falling away. Brown. 
DECI'DER. V [from decide. 
1. One who determines cauſes. Watts. 


2. One who determines quarrels. 

DECT'DUOQOUS. 2. Tdeciduzs, Lat.] Falling, 
as leaves in autumn; not nnial. 3 791 

DECI'DUOUSNESS. F{. [from deciduous. ] 

 Aptoetſs to fall. 

DE'CIMAL. a. I decimus, Latin. } Numbered 
by ten; multiplied by ten. Locte. 

To DECIMATE. v. 4. [ decimus, Lat.] To 
tithe; to take the tenth. | 

DECHTA TIONS from decimate.] 

1. A tithing ; a ſelection of every tenth. 
2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier for 
puniſhment. Dryden, 

To DECI'PHER. v. a. [dechiffrer, French.] 
1. To explain that which is written in ci- 
phers, | Siducx. 

2. To unſold; to unravel ; to explain. 
3. To write out ; to mark down in charac- 
ters. South, 
4. To ſtamp ; to charaterize ; to mark. S5. 

DECT'PHERER. F. [from decipber.] One 
who explains writings in cipher. 

DECI'SION. /. [from decide. ] 

1. Determination of a difference. Woodward. 
2. Determination of an event. Shatſpeare. 

DECISIVE. a. [from decide.] 

1. Having the power of determining any dif- 
ference ; concluſive. 2 Rogers. 
2. Having the power of ſettling any event. 

DECT'SIVELY, ad. [from decifive.] In a 
concluſive manner. 

DECI'SIVENESS. /. [from deciffue.] The 
power of argument or evidence to nate 
any difference, or ſettle an event. | 

DECI'SORY. a. [from decide. ] Able to de- 
termine or decide, 


To 


Ben 


Fouſor. 


Grew. 
DE'CKER. / [from deck.) A dreſſer ; one that 
parels or adorns; 2 coverer.. , 


To DECLA'IM. v. #. [dec/ame, Latin] To 
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z to ſpcak to the paſſions ; to rhe- 
toricate ; to ſpeak ſet orations. . Fonſon. 
DECLA'IMER.F | from de.] One who 


makes ſpeeches with intent to move the paſ- 
ſions. Addiſon. 


„* 


DECLAMA'TION. V [declamatis. Latin. ] A 


diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions; an ha- 
rangue ; a fet ſpeech. Taylor. 


DECLAMA'TOR. / [ Latin. ] A declaimer; 


an orator, Tatley. 
DECLA'MATORY. a. [deg/amaterinr, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the practice of declaiming ; 

pertaining to declamation. Watton, 
2. Appealing to the paſſhons. , Dryden. 
DECLA'RABLE. a. | from declare. ] Capable 
of proaf or illuſtration. Brown. 


DECLARATION. / [from dee/are.} 


I. A proclamation or affirmation ; open ex- 
preſſion ; publication. | plays #6 
2. [Io law.] The ſhowing forth of an action 
perional in any ſuit, though it is uſed ſome. 
times for real actions. Cowell. 
DECLA'RATIVE. 2. [ from declare.] 
1. Making declaration; explanatory. Grew. 
2, Making proclamation. Swift. 
DECLA'KATORILY. AI from declaratory.] 
Is the form of a declaration ; not in a decre- 
tory form. Brown. 
DECLA'RATORY. 2. [ from declare.) Affir- 
_ mative ; expreſſive ; not decretory ; not pro- 
mitlory. Tillotſon, 
To DECLA'RE. v. a: {| declare, 91 N 
1. To clear; to free from obſcurity. Boyle. 
2. To make known ; to tell evidently and 
aly. Dryden. 


. 8 
3. To publiſh ; to proclaim. Chronicles. 
4. To ſhow in open view. Addiſon. 


- To DECLA'RE v. . To make a declaration; 


to proclaim ſome reſolution. South, 

DECLA'REMENT. /. [ from declare.) Diſ- 
covery ; declaration ; teſtimony. rotun. 

DECLA KEK. / {from declare.) A pro- 
claimer ; one that makes any thing known. 

DECLE'NSION. V [ dec/enfie, Latin. } 

1. Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree 


of excellence. South, 

2. Declination ; deſcent. Burnet. 
3. Infleftion ; manner of changing nouns. 

| Clarke. 


DECLIUNABLE. . [from decline.]. Having 
variety of terminations. 
DECLINA”TION. / { d-clinario, Latin.) 
1. Delcent; change from a better to a worſe 
_ Rate ; decay. Waller. 
2. The a& ot bending down. -* 
3. Variation from rectitude; oblique motion; 
obliquity. | hs Bentley, 
4 Variation from a fixed point. Woodward. 
5. [In navigation.] The variation of the 
_ needle from the direction to north and ſouth, 
6. ¶ In aſtronomy. ] The declination of a ſtar, 
we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the equator. 
7. [la grammar. ] The decleuſion or infietion 
ola noun through its various terminations. 
DECLINA'TOR. JS. | from decline.) An 
DECLI'NATORY. | iultrumcat in dialling, 


* 
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To DECLINE. v. x. [declino, Latin. 
1. To lean downward. Shakſpeare. 
2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. Exod. 
3. To ſhun; to avoid to do any thing, 
4 Toſink; to be impaired ; to decay, Denb. 
To DECLINE. v. 8. 
1. To bend downward ; to bring down. Sper. 
2. To ſhun ; to avoid ; to reful-. Clarendon. 
3. To modity a word by various terminations ; 
to inflect. Watts. 
DECLINE, / The ftate of tendency to the 
worſe ; diminution ; decay. Prior. 
DECLIVITV. / [ dec/ivis, Latin. ] Inclina- 
tion or obliquity reckoned downward ʒ gradual 
deſcent ; the contrary to acclivity. Swift. 
DECLI'VOUS. a, [dec/ivis, Latin. ] Gradually 
deſcending; not precipitous, | 
To DECO CT. . 8. ¶decopuo, decoftum, Lat.] 
1. To prepare by boiling tor any uſe; to di- 
geſt in hot water. Bacos. 
2. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. Dav. 
3. To boil in water. Bacon. 
4 To boil up to a conſiſtence. Shakſpeare. 
DECO'CTIBLE. =. { from deco8.] That may 
be boiled, or prepared by boiling. 
DECO'CTION. /. [ decofum, Latin. ] 
1. The at of boiling any thing, to extract its 
virtues. Bacon. 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 
| | 238 
DECO CTUURE. / [from decoct. ] A ſubſtance 
drawn by decoction. . 
DECOLLATION. / [ decol/atio, Latin.] The 
act of beheading. | YOWN. 
DECOMPO'SITE. a. [ decompoſitur, Latin. 
* Compounded a ſecond time. ; 
DECOMPOSITION. /. [ decompeſitus, Lat.] 
The act of compounding things already com- 
pounded. Boyle. 
To DECOMPO'UND. v. a. [decompons, Lat.] 
1. To compoſe of things already compounded; 
to compound a ſecond time. Newton. 
2. To reſolve a compound into fimple parts. 
DECOMPO'UND. a. { from the verb.] Com- 
' poſed of things or words already compounded ; 
compounded a ſecond time. Boyle. 
DE'CORAMENT, /. { from decorate.] Orna- 
met; embelliſhment. 
To DE'CORATE. v. a. [ decoro, Latin.] To 
adorn; to embelliſh ; to beautify. 
DECORA'TION. x. [ from decorate.) Orna- 
ment; added beauty, Dryden. 
DECORA'TOR./.{trom decorate. An adorner. 
DECO ROUsS. 4. [decorus, Latin] Decent; 
ſuitable to a character; becoming. Ray. 
To DECO'RTICATE. v. a.| decortico, Latin. ] 
To diveſt of the bark or huſk. Arbuthnor. 
DECORTICA'TION. / [ trom decorticate. } 
The act of tripping the bark or hutk. 
DECO@RUM. 7. Latin. ] Decency ; behaviour 
' contrary to hcentioufueſs; ſeemlinets. Wor. 
To DECOYY. v. a. | from koey, Dutch, a cage. ] 
To lure into a cage; to entrap. I. Efirange. 
DECO'Y. / Ailurement to mitchiects. Berti. 


DECO'YDUCK.F/. A duck that yy” oth. 5, 
ertimer.' 
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To DECRE'ASE. v. x. [decreſeo, Latin.) To 


grow leſs; to be diminiſhed. Newton. 
To DECRE'ASE. v. a. To make leſs ; to dimi- 
niſh. Daniel. 
DECRE'ASE. / [from the verb.] | 
1. The ſtate of growing leſs ; decay. Prior. 
2. The wain of the moou. Bacon. 
To DECRE'E. v. . [decretum, 8 To 
make an edict; to appoint by edict. Milton. 
To DECRE'E, v. 4. 


decree. 
wks na” [ decretum, Latin.] 
1. An edict; a law. ; 


Shakſpeare. 

2. An eſtabliſhed rule. Fos. 
3. A determination of a ſuit. | 

DE'CREMENT.{. | decrementum, Latin. ] De- 

creaſe; the ſtate of growing leſs ; the quan- 

loft by decreaſing. Brown. 


ti 
DEGRE'P T. a. [ deerepitus, Latin,] Waſted | v1 
 DEDICA'TOR. / [from dedicate.) One who 


and worn out with age. Addiſon. 
To DECRE'PITATE. v. a. [ decrepo, Latin; ] 
To calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed to crackle in 
the fire. Brown. 
DECREPITA'TION. / from deerepitate.] 
Ihe crackliug noiſe which ſalt makes, when 
put over the fire in a crucible. wincy. 
DECREPITNESS. Iden FO, The 
'DECRE'PITUDE. 1 
laſt effects of old age. | Bentley. 
DECRE'SCENT. 4. [ from decreſcens, Latin. ] 
Growing leſs; being in a ſtate of decreaſe. 
 DE'CRETAL. a | decretum, Lat. JAppertain- 


ing to a decree ; containing a decree. Aylife. 


DE'CRETAL. / [ from the adjective.] 
1. A book of decrees or edicts. Addiſon. 


2. The collection of the pope's decrees. Flow. 


' DE'CRETIST. / [from decree.} One that 


ſtudics the decretal. Aylife. 

PDE CRETORV. . [from decree. | | 
1. Judicial; definitive. South. 
2. Critical; definitive Brown. 


DEC RIAL. / F trom dcr. ] Clamorous cen- 
ure; haſty or noiſy condemnation, 
ToDECRY'.. v. a. [ deerier, Fr.] To cenſure ; to 
blame clamoroutly ; to clamour againls Dry. 
 DECU'MBENCE. er Latin. ] The 
DECUMBENCY. | of lying down; the 
ſture of lying down. Brown 
DECU'MBITURE. /. C from dec umbo, Latin. ] 


1. The time at which a man takes to his bed - 


in a diſeaſe. 
2. [In aftro!ogy.] A ſcheme of the heavens 


erected ſor that time, by which the prognoſ- | 


ticks of recovery or death are diſcovered, 
DE'CUPLE. a. [ deenplar, Lat.} Tenfold. Ray. 
DECU*RION. /. [ deexrie, Latin.} A com- 
mander over ten. 
DECU/RSION. / [ deewr ſus, Latin. ] The act 
of running down. Hale. 
DECURTA'TION. T { decurtatio, Laun.] 
The act of cutting ſhort, or ſhortening. 
To DECU'SSATE. v. a. {deeufſe, Latin. ] To 
inter ſect at acute angles. 
DECUSSA'TION./{ 
of croſſing ; ſtate of being croſled at * 
angles. ay 
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DEDENTIIT 


o doom or aflign by a 


ſtage ot decay ; the 


Temple. 


ay. 
fromdecufſate. ] The act 


DEE 
D DEDE'CORATE. v. a. [4edecers, Latin.] 
To diſgrace ; to bring a reproach upon 
DEDECORA'TION. / Firom dedecorate.] 
The act of diſgraciag ; ditgrace. 
DEDE'COROUS. a. [ dedecus, Latin.] Dif. 
raceful ; reproachful ; ſhameful, . 
| LON. J. [de aud dentitio, Latin.] 
Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth. Brown. 
To DE'DICATE. v. a. [ dedico, eg] 
1. To devote to ſome divine power. Numbers 
2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perſon or 
purpoſe. larendon. 
3. To inſcribe to a patron. Peacham. 
DE'DICATE. a. [ ffom the verb.] Conſecrate 
devote; dedicated; appropriate. Spelman. 
DEDICA'TION. V { dedicatio, Latin. 
I, The act of dedicating to any being or pure 
pole ; conſecration. Heckler. 
2. An addreſs to a patron. Poe. 


iafcribes his work to a patron with compli- 
- ment and ſervility. | Pope. 
DE'DICATORY. a. [from dedicate. ] Com- 
fing a dedication ; adulatory. Pope. 
DEDI'TION. / [deditio, Latin.} The act of 
yielding up any thing; ſurrendry. Hale. 
To DEDU'CE. v. a. | deducs, Latin.] 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries. Pope. 
2. To form a regular chain of conſequential 
propoſitions. Locke. 
3. To lay down in regulat order. Thomſox. 


 DEDU*CEMENT.#F.[ trom deduce.) The thing 


deduced ; conſequeatial propofition. Drydes. 
DEDU'CLBLE. a. [ from deduce. ] Collect ile 

Ire conſequential. S2uts. 
DEDU'CIVE. a. [trom deduce.) Performing 

the act of deduction. 
To DEDUCT. v. a. [dedeco, Latin. ] 

1. To ſubſtract; to take away; to cut of; 

to defalcate. | | Nerrls. 

2. To ſeparate; to diſpart: not in uſe. Sp. 
DEDU'CTION. F/. [ deduFis, Latin] 

1. Conſequentialcollectionzconſequence. Dag. 

2. That which is deducted; defalcation. Pope. 
DEDU'CTIVE. a. [ from dedu. ] Deducibie. 


 DEDU'CTIVELY. ad. Conſequentially; by 


regular deduction. | Brown. 
DEED. T [dæd, Saxon. ] 6 
1. Action; thing done. | Smallridge. 
2. Exploit; performance. Dry gen. 
3. Power of action; agency. ilton. 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. Hecker. 


5. Written evidence of any legal act. Bacon. 
6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction. Lee. 


 DEEF'DLESS.: a. [ trom pe 
Te DEEM, v. . Nie 


mpt or deemed. 
[deman, Sax. ] To judge; to conclude upon 
conſidetation; to think; to opine. Dryden, 
DEEM. / ſtrom the vr Judgment ; ſur- 
miſe ; opiulon: not in uſe.  Shakſpeare. 


DEE MST ER. | [from deem. ] A judge. 
DEEP. a. 2 18 | 
1. Having length downward; profeund. Bac, 
2. Low in ſituation ; not high. 
3. Meaſured from the ſurface downward. New, 
4. Entering far; piercing a great way. SBI. 
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DEFA'MERK. / [from defame.] One 


DEF 


. Far from the outer part. den. 
8. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious. ocke. 
7 Sagacious ; penetrating. Milton. 
. Politick ; inſidious. Shatſpeare. 
9. Grave ; folemn. | Shab peare 
10. Dark-coloured. Ader. 


11. Having a great deal of illneſs, or gloom, 


or ſadneſs. Geneſis. 
12. Depreſſed ; ſunk. Corinthians; -- 
13. Baſs; grave in ſound, Bacen. 


DEEP. / [from the adjective. ] 
1. Theſea; the main; the ocean. Waller. 
2. The moſt ſolemn or ſtill part. Shakſpeare, 
- To DE'EPEN, v. a. [from deep. ] | 
1. To make deep ; to fink far balow the ſur- 
face. f Addiſon. 
2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. Pac. 
3. To make fad or gloomy. 4.x 
DEEP-MOUTHED. 3a. [drip and month.] 
Having a hoarſe and loud noiſe. ay. 
 DEEP-MUSING. «. [deep and muſe. ] Con- 
templative ; loſt in thought. . 


; DE'EPLY. ad. rom deep. 


1. To a great depth; ls the ſurface. 


2. With great ſtudy or ſagacity. 
3. Sorrowfully ; ſolemnly. Donne. 
4 With a tendencytodarkneſs of colour. Boy/e 

s. Bacon. 


85 In a high degree. 
DE'EPNESS. {. {from nw Entrance far be- 
; fundi 


low the ſurface ; pro ty ; depth. Knolles. 
DEER. / deo, Saxon.] That claſs of ani- 
mals which is hunted for venifon. Haller. 
7 DEFA CE. v. a. [ defaire, French.] To 
deſtroy; to raſe ; to ruin ; to dishigure. Prior. 
DEFA*'CEMENT. /. [from deface. ] Violati- 
- on; injury; raſure ; deſtruction. Bacon. 
DEFA'CER. /,. {trom deface.] Deſtroyer ; 
 aboliſher ; violator. Shakſpeare. 
DEFA'ILANCE. /. [defailance, French. ] 
Failure ; miſcarriage : not in uſe. G/arvwille. 
To DEFA'LCATE. v. a. [ defa/quer, French. ] 
To cut off ; to lop ; to take away part. 
DEFALCA'”TION. / [from defalcate.] Dimi- 
nution ; abatement. 


cut off; to lop away. Decay hh 
DEFAMA'TION, /. {from defame. ] Calamy ; 
reproach ; cenſure ; detraftion. Addiſon. 


_ » DEFA'MATORY. a. [ from def e.] Calum- 


nious ; unjuſtly cenſorious ; libellous. Dry. 
To: DEFA'ME. v. a. [de and fama, Latin. ] To 
make infamous; to cenſure falſely ; to dil- 

; honour by reports; to calumniate. Dryden. 
DEFA'ME. /. [from the verb.] Piſgrace ; diſ- 
honour : not in uſe. 8 
that in- 

jures the reputation of another. Gov. of Teng. 


Te DEFA'TIGATE. v. 4. [ defatigo, Latin. ] 


To weary; to tire. Maine. 
DEFATIGA'TION. / [ defatigatio, Latin.] 
Wearineſs ; fatigue. 
DEFAULT. /. 1 French. 
1. Omiſſion o 
neglect. 


2. Crime; failure ; fault, Hayward, 


Tillotſon. | 


DEFE'CTION. / | defe&#is, Latin. ] 
Addiſon.” 
To DEFA'LK, v. a. [See DET AL ATE. I To 


that which we ought to do; 


3. Deſect; want. Davies. 
4. [In law.] Non-appearance in court at a 
day afligned. Cowell. 
DEFA'ULTER. / One that makes default. 
DEFE'ASANCE. / \ defaiſance, French.] 
1. The act of annulling or abrogating any 
contract or ſtipulation. 
2. A condition annexed to an act, which ' my 
formed by the obligee the act is diſabled. Cow. 
3. The writing in which a defeaſance is con- 
tained. 1 
4. A defeat; conqueſt: obſolete. Spenſer. 
DEFE'ASIBLE. a. [from defaire, French. | 
That may be annulled. Davies. 
DEFE'AT. / [from defaire, French. 
1. The overthrow of an army. Addiſcs. 
2. Act of deſtruction; deprivation. Shakfp. 
To DEFE'AT. v. 4. 
1. To overthrow ; to undo. Bacon. 
2. To truftrate. Milton. 
3. To aboliſh; to undo; to change. 
DEFE'ATURE. / [from de and feature. ] 
Change of feature; alteration of countenance : 
not in uſe. | Shakſpeare. 
7. DE'FECATE. v. a. [defco, _ 
1. To purge ; to purify; to cleanſe. Boyle, 
2. To purity from any extraneous or noxious 
mixture ; to clear; to brighten. . G/anville. 
DE'FECATE. 2. [ from the verb.] Purged 
trom lees or foulneſs. Boyle. 
DEFECA'TION. / | defereatio, Latin] Pu- 
riſication; the act ot clearing. Harvey. 
DEFE'CT. / { defe&us, Latin. ] 
1. Want; ablence of ſomething neceſſary ; 
inſufficiency. ' Davies. 
2. Failing ; imperfection. Shakfpeare. 
3. A fault; miſtake ; errour. oer. 
4. Any natural imperſection ; a blemiſh. Loc. 
To DEFE'CT. v. x. To be deficient. Brow. 
DEFECTIBILITY 7/. [ from defe&ible. | The 
. ſtate of failing; imperfection. ale. 
DEFE'CTIBLE. a. 7 he defect. ] ur 


deficient; wanting. e. 


1. Want; failure. s 

2. A falling away; apoſtacy. Raleigb. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or a ſtate; re- 

volt. Wann. 
DEFE'CTIVE. a. ow defeAivus, yy, 

1. Wanting the juit quantity, Brown. 


2. Full of defects; imperfeR. Addiſon. 
3: Faulty ; vitious; blamable. Addiſon. 
DEFE'CTIVE or deficient Nouns. [In gram- 


mar. ] Indeclinable nouns, or fuch as want 
a number, or ſome particular caſe. i 
DEFE'CTIVE Vr. [In grammar. ] A verb 
which wants ſome of its tenſes. $i 
DEFE'CTIVENESS. /% [from defe#ive.] 
Want; faultineſs. Addiſon. 


DEFE'NCE. /. I defer/o, Latin.] 


1. Guard; protection ; ſecurity, Swift. 

2. Vindication ; juſtification ; apology. A&s. 

3- Prohibition, * Temple. 

4. Reſiſtance, * 

5. [In law.] The defendant's reply after 
1 produced. ; 


- 


DEF 
6. IIa fortification. } The part that flanks 


another work, +» | 
7 DEFENCE. v. a.{defenſus, Lat. ] To de- 
© fend by fortification : not in uſe. Fairfax. 
\-DEFE'NCELESS. a. [ from defence. ] 
i. Naked; unarmed z unguarded. Milton. 
2. Impotent ; unable to make refiſtance. Add. 
To DEFE'ND. v. a. \{defends, Latin, ] 
I. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; to 
ſupport. Sbalſpeare. 
2. To vindicate z to uphold ; to affert; to 


maintain. | Swift. * 
3. To fortify ; to ſecure. Dryden. 
4. To prohibit ; to forbid. Temple. 


5. To maintaiv a place, or cauſe, agai«ſt 
thoſe that attack it. Smith. 
DEFE'NDABLE. a. [from deferd.] That 
may be defended. 
DEFENDANT. 2. [from deferdo, Latin,] 
Deienſive; fit tor defence. S$hakſpeare. 
DETE'NDANT. / | from the we 
1. He that defends againit wt Hants Miltix:. 
2. 12 law. Nhe perſon accufed or ſued. Hud. 
DEFE'NDER. / | from defend.) 
1. One that defends ; a champion, Satſp. 
2. An aflerter ; a vindicator, Scl b. 
In law.] Awadvocate. 
DEFE'NSATIVE. / [ from defence.) 
1. Guard; defence,” - . © Brown. 
2. [In ſurgery.] A bandage, plaſter, or the 
like, uſed to ſecure a wound. | 
DEFE'NSIBLE. a. {from defence. ] 


1. That may be detended. Bacon. 


2. Juitifiable ; capable of vindication. Collier. © 


DEFE'NSIVE. a. P, French. | 

1. That ter ves to detend ; proper for defence; 

not offenſive. Sidney. 

2. In a late or poſture of defence. Milian. 
.DEFE'NSLVE. V trom the adjective. ] 

1. Sateguard. | . 

2. State of defence. 
DEFENSLVELY. ad. In a defenfive manner. 
DEFE'NST. part. pa. # trom deferce.] De- 

tended : obtolete. | Fairfax. 
To DEFE'R. v.. ¶trom differs, go" 

1. To put off ; to delay to act. Milton. 

2. To pay deterence to another's opinion. 
To DEFE'R. v. a. | 

1. Lo withhold ; to delay. Pope. 

2. To reter to; to leave to another's judg- 

ment and determination. Bacon. 
DE'FERENCE. {cf deference, rene; 

1. Regard; reſpect. wit. 


Bacon. 


2. Complaifance z condeſcenſion. Locke. 
3. Submiſſion, Addiſon. 


DE'FERENT. . { from deferens; of defers, 
Latin. ] That carries up and down. Hacer. 
DE'FERENT. / trom the adjeRive. ] That 
Which carries; that which coaveys. Bacon. 
DEFIANCE | from de, French. | 
1. A challenge; an invitation to tight. Dry. 
2. A challenge to make any impeachment 
good. 


D 3- Ex re of abharrence or contempt. Loc. 
 DEFI'CIENCE. ; 
WEFLCI INGY. * [from deficio, Latin. ] 


Clarendon. © 


i Are, without any remains. 


DE 


1. Want ; ſomething leſs than is neceſſary; 
| aa 
. ; failing; im ion. Spratt. 
DEFICIENT. a. | Jeficjiens, Latin.] Falling ; 

wanting; defeQtive; imperſect. Watton. 

DEFI'ER. / [from deffi, Fr.] A challenger 3 
a contemanter. Tales. 

"To DEF ILE v. a. [ apilan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make foul or impure ; to dirty. Shak. 
2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually 

© Uapure. | , - 1 Leviticas. 

3. To corrupt chaſtity ; to violate. -, Prior. 

4. To taint ; to corrupt ; to vitiate. Matt. 
To DEFI'LE. v. . [defiler, Fr.] To march 
* go off file by file. rr. 
DEFULE. V [| deffle, Fr.] A narrow pallage. Ad. 
DEFFLEMENG / 40% 2% K of 

being defiled ; pollution; corruption. Milton. 

DEFI'LER. {| from defile.] One that defiles 3 
a corrupter; a violator. TMX, : 

DEFI'NABLE. a. f from define. } ]! 

1. Capable of definition. Daa. 

2. That may be aſcertained. » Barnet. 
To DEFINE. v. a. | definio, Latin. ] : 
I. To give the definition; to explain a thing 

by its qualities and circumſtances. Sidney. 

2. To circumſcribe; to bound, Newton. 
To DEFINE. . x. To determine; to decide; 

to decree. Baces. 

DEFLI'NER. T [ irom den.] One that de- 
teribes a thing by its qualities. Hries. 

DE FINTT E. a. [from definitzs, Latin } 

1. Certain z limited z bobnded. Signeye 

2. M preciſe.” Sbalſpeare. 
DE'FINITE, / I from the adjective.] This 

explained or denned. Alge. 

DE'FINITENESS. / [from definite.) (Cer- 
tainty ; limitedneſs. 1 

DEFINITION. / [definitio, Latin. ] 

I. A ſhort deſcription of « thing by i pro- 
perties. Dea. 
2. Deciſion; determination. 

3. [In logick. } The explicatiog gf the ęfſeuee 

of a thing by its kind and difference. Hendiey. 

DEFUNITVE. a. [H, Latin.) He- 
terminate; poſitive ; expect. Wor. 

DEFINITIVELY. ad. Pouively;; deci 
fively ; exprefsly. | | Hall. 

DEFI'NITIVENESS. / Decifwenefs. a 

DEFLAGKABI'LITY VV [from defagro.Lat.} 
Combuſtibility. ; Bayle. 


DEFLA'GRABLE. a. [from defagrogLatn. } 


Having the quality of Waiting away wholly 
Bayle. 
DEFLAGRA'TION. / | 4-fagratis, Latin] 
The act or practice of ſetting fire to ſeveral 
things in their preparation, Quincy. 
To DEFLE Cr. 2. 2. | deffefo, Latin. ] To turn 
afide ; to deviate from a true courſe. Blackhan. 
DEFLE'CTION. / {from defies, Latin. } 
1. Deviation; the act of turning aſide. Brown. 
2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 
3- [Ia navigation.] The departure of a ſhip 
from its true courſe. 
DEFLE'XURE. / | from defe20, Lat.] Abend- 
ing down ; a turning aſide, or out of the way. 
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DEF 
DEFLORA'TION. / [deforation, French. ] 
1. The at of deflouring ; the taking away 
- = woman's virginity. n | 
2. A leleftion of that which is moſt 1 
Te DEFLOUUR. v. 4. [deforer, French.] 

1. To raviſh ; to take away a woman's vir- 
ginity. Ecelus. 
I take away the beauty and grace of any 


Taylor. 


thing. 
DDEFLO'URER./. [from defour.] A ravitber; 


- one that takes away virginity. Addiſon. 
DEFLU'OUS, a. [AH, Latin . 
1. That flows down. 1 
2. That falls off. 1 
DEPLU X/ Cu, Latin.) Downward 
flow. ' Bacon. 
DEFLU'XION. /. [d:fuxio, Latin. ] The flow 
of humours downward. Bacon. 


-DE'FLY. ad. [from deft.) Dexterouſly ; ſkil- 
fully : pr ly deftly. Spenſer. 
DEFOEDA'TION. 1 from defædas, Lata.) 
The act of making filthy ; pollution. Bentley. 
DEFO*RCEMENT, / (from force.) A 1%; 
holding of lands and tenements by torce. 
Te DEFO/RM. v. 4. [ deformo, Latin. 
1. To disfigure ; to make ugly, Shak/prare. 
2. Todiſhonour ; to make ungraceſul. Dry. 


 DEFO'RM, a. {deformis, Latin. } Ugly ; dish- 


- gured ; of an irregular form. Milton. 
DEFORMA'TION. / [deformatic, Latin. ] A 
defacing ; a disfiguring. 
DEFO'RMEDLY. ad. [from deform.) In an 
ly manner... 
DEFO'RMEDNESS. 7 [hos deformed.) 
Uglinefs ; a diſagreeable form. 
DEFO'RMITY. /. [ deformitas, Latin. 
1. Uglineſs; illtavouredacls. Shakſpeare. 
2. Ridiculouſneſs. Dryden. 
3 Irregularity ; inordinateneſs. X. Charles. 
DEFO'RSOR. / [from forcexr, French. ] One 
that overcomes and caſts out by force. B/cunt. 
To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [ defraudo, wary To 
rob or deprive by wile or trick; tocheat. Pope. 
DEFRAUDA'TION. /. [Lande, Lat.] 
Privation by fraud. Brown. 
DEFRA'UDER. /. [from tag), A de- 
ceiver; one that cheats. Blackmore. 
To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, French. ] To 
bear the charges of. bacon. 
DEFRA'YER. / [from defray.] One that 
diſcharges expences. 
DEFRA'YMENT. /. [from defray.) The pay- 
inent of expences. X 
DEFT. a. [ depr, Saxon. ] Obſolete. 
1. Neat; handſome ; ſpruce. 
2. Proper; fitting. Shakſpeare. 
3- Ready ; dexterous. Dryden. 
DE'FTLY. ad. [rom det.] Obſolete. 
L. any 3 dexicrouſly, Shaukſprave. 
2. In a ſkilful manner. Gay 
DEFUNCT. a. [aft] Latin.] Dead; 
deceaſed. ludibras. 
DEFU'NCT./. [from the adjective. ] One that 
is deceaſed ; a dead man or woman. Graunt. 


DEFU'NCTLON.{ [from Au.] Death, Sh. 


DEG 


To DEF“. v. a. [ deter, French. 
I. To call to combat; to challenge. Dryden. 

2. To treat with toatempt ; to flight. Shak. 

DEFY”. /. [from the verb.] A challenge ; an 
invitation to fight, Dryden. 

DEFY'ER. / [trom defy.] A challenger : 

more properly deer. South. 

DEGE'NERACY. / [from degeneratio; Lat.] 
1. Departure from the virtue of our anceſtors. 
2. Delertion of that which is good. Ti//er. 
3. Meanneſs. Addiſon. 

To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. reer, Fr.] 
1. To fall from the virtue «t anceſtors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a baſe ſtate. 


Tillotſon. 
3. To fall from its kind 3 to grow wild or 
baſe. Bacon. 


DEGE'NERATE. «. ¶ from the verb.] 
1. Ualike his anceſtors. Swift. 
2. Unworthy ; bale. . 
DEGE'NERATENESS. / Degeneracy ; ſtate 
of being grown wild, or out of kind. 
DEGENERA'TION, /. [from degenerate.] . 
1. A deviation from the virtue of one's ance!- 
tors. ; 
2. A falling from a more excellent ſtate to 
one of leſs worth. | 
3. The thing changed from its primitive 
ſtate. Browns. 
DEGE'NEROUS. a. { from degener, Latin. | 
1. Degenerated ; fallen from virtue. 
2. Vile; baſe ; infamous z unworthy. SG. 
DEGE'NEROUSLY. ad, In a degenerate 
manner; baſely ; meanly. Decay of Piety. 
DEGLUTT'TION. V [ degiutition. Fr.] The 
act or power of ſwallowing. Arbuthnct. 
DEGRADA'TION. „ [ degradation, Fr. | 
1. Ditmiſſion from an office or dignity. Ay:. 
2. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs. South, 
3. Dimiaution of value. . 
To DEGRA'DE. v. a. | degrader, French. 
1. To put one down from his degree. S. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. M.. 
DEGRE'E, / [ degre, French. ] 
5 Quality ; rank; ſtation. Prior. 
2. The comparative ſtate and condition in 
© Which a thing is, Bacon. 
3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. Sid c) 
4. Order ot lineage ; deſceatof family. Dry. 
5. Order or claſs, Loc lc. 
6. Meaſure ; proportion. Dryden. 
7. [In geometry. ] The three hundred and 
flixticth part of the circumference of a circle. 
Dryden. 
8. [In arithmetick.] A degree cenfits of 
three figures, viz. of three places, compre- 
hending units, tens, and hundreds. Cocker. 
9. The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral forts 
of mathematical inſtruments. 
10. 12 mutick.] The intervals of ſounds. 
11. The vehemence or ſlackneſs of the hot or 


cold quality. Saut h. 
By DEGRE ES. ad. Gradually; by little and 
little. Newton. 


DEGUSTA'TION. / {degufatio, Latin.] A 


DEL 
Y DEHO RT. v. 4. [ dehorter, Latin. ] To diſ- 
ſuade; to adviſe to the contrary. Ward. 
DEHORTA'TION,F/. [from dehortor, Latin. ]. 
Diſſuaſion ; a counſelling to the contrary ; 
advice againſt ſomething. Ward. 
DEHO'RTATORY. a. | from dehortor, Lat.] 
Belonging to diſſuaſion. 
DEHO'RTER. / {from dehore. ] A diſſuader; 
. an adviſer to the contrary. 
DE'ICIDE. / {from de, and cede, Latin. ] 
Death of our bleſſed Saviour. Prior, 
To DEJE'CT. v. a. [digi Latin.] | 
i. To caſt down; to afflict; to grieve. $5. 
2. To make to look ſad. Dryden. 
DEJE'CT, a. [ dejefws, Latin.] Caſt down; 
atflicted ; low-ſpirited. 
DEJE'CTEDLY. ad. {from deje&.)] In a de- 
jected manner 3 ſadly ; heavily. Bacon. 
D JECTION. . . Lowneſs of ſpirits. 
DETECTION. [e, Latin. ] | 
1. Lowneſs of ſpirits ; melancholy, — 
2. Weakneſs z inability. Arbuthnot.. 
R 


3. A ſtool. ay. 
DEJE'CTURE,. / [from 4% t.] The excre- 
ment. Arbuthnet. 
DEJERA'TION. / [from deere, Latin] A 
taking of a ſolemn oath. 

-DEIFICA*TION. / [ deification, French.] 
The act ofdeifying, or making a god. 

DE'IFORM. 4. Th deus and forma, Latin. ] 
Ofa godlike form. 

To DE'LFY, v. a, [deifier, French. ] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god. South. 
2. To praiſe exceſſively. Bacon. 

To DEIGN. v. ». [from daigner, French. ] To 
vouchſaſez to think worthy. Milton. 

To DEICN. v. a. Lo grant; to permit. Shak. 

I DEUNTEGRATE. v, a. | from de and in- 
tegro, Latin,] To diminiſh. 

DEI'PAROUS, . [ deiparus, Latin. ] That 
brings forth a god j; the epithet applied to the 
blefled Virgin. 

DE'ISM. /. [ deifme, French. ] The opinion of 
thoſe that only acknowledge one God, without 
the reception of any revealed religion, Dyy. 

DE'IST. / [ deifte, French. ] A man who fol- 
lows no particular religion, but only acknow- 
ledges the exiſtence of God. Barnet. 

DE'ISTICAL. a. | from de.] Belonging to 
the hereſy of the deiſts. Warts. 

DE'LTY. /. [ei, French. ] 

1, Divinity ; the nature aud eſſence of God. 

Hooker. 
2. A fabulous god, Sbalſpcare. 
3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathengoda Sp. 

DELACERATION. //. Fm delacere, Lat.] 

A tearing in pieces. 

DELACRYMA'TION, /. [ delacrymatic, 
Lat.] The wateriſhneſ; of the eyes. 

DELACTA'TION. / [ de/a&atio, Latin. ] A 

_ weaning from the breaſt. 

DELA'PSED. 4. [irom delagſus, Latin. ] 

Bearing or falling down. 

To DELA'TE v. a. [ trom delatus, Latin.) 

i. To carry ; to convey. Bacon. 

„2. To accuſe ; to inform aguinſt. 


DEL 
DELA'TION. / [delatis, Latin. 7? 
1. A carriage; Conveyance. . Baca. 
2. An accufation ; an impeachment. - 
DELA'TOR. / [ de/ater, Latin: ] An accuſer z* 
an informer. Government of the Tongue. 
To DELA'Y. v. 4. [from delayer, French. ] 
1. To defer ; to put off, Tad 
2. To hinder ; to fruſtrate. 
3. To ſtop or retard the courſe of Dryden. 
To DELA'Y. v. . To ſtop to ceaſe: from 
action. | : Lecke 
DELA'Y. / [from the verb.] 
1. Adeferring ; procraſtination. Shakſpeare. 
2. Stay ; ſtop, | — 4m 
DELA'YER. /. [ from delay. ] One that deters. 
DELE'CTABLE. @. {dele&abilis, Latin: ] 
.. Pleaſing ; delightful. Philips. 
DELE'CTABLENESS, /. Delightfulneis 3 
pleaſantnels. 
DE LE'CTABLY. ad. Delightfully; pleaſantly... 
DELECTA'TION. / [deleatio, Latin. ] 
_ Pleaſure ; delight. ores 
To DE'LEGATE. v. a. [delego, Latin. 
1. To fend away. 
2. To ſend upon an embaſſy. 
3. To intruſt; to commit to another. Taylor, 
To appoint judges to a particular cauſe. 
DE'LEGATE. V { de/egatus, Lat.] A deputy; 
2 commilſſioner ; a vicar; any one that is 
ſent to act for another. Taylor. 
DE'LEGATE. ”3 [ delegatus, Latin. De uted 
ſent to act for another. er. 
DE'LEGATES | Court of ]. A court wherein 
all cauſes of appeal, by way of devolution from 
either of the archbiſhops, are decided. Ayliffe. 
DELEGA'TION. /. { delegatie, Latin. 
1. A ſending away. 
2. A putting in commiſſion. 

3. The alignment of a debt to another. 
DELENI'FICAL. a. Tdelenifiens, Latin.] 
Having virtue to aſſuage or eaſe pain. | 
To DELE'TE. v. a. {trom delec, Latin.] To 

blot out. 
DELETE'RIOUS. a. [ deleterius, Lat] Dead- 
ly ; deſtructive; of a poiſonous quality. &rows 
DELE'TERY. 2. Deitructive ; deadly. . 
DELE'TION. / [de/#tio, Latin. 
- 1. Actotf raſing or blotting out. 1 
2. A deſtruction. Hale. 
from del pan, Saxon. to dig. 
1. A mine ; a quarry. Ray. 
2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware 
made at Delft in Holland. Smarts 
DELIBA'TION. V [delibatis, Latin,] Aucit 
lay; a taſte. 

To DELIBERATE. v. a. {delibere, Lat. I T& 
think, in order to choice ; to hefitate. 
DELI'BERATE. a. [ deliberatus, Lat. 

1. Circumſpet ; wary; adviled;difcreet. &i. 
2. Slow; tedious ; gradual. . Hookers 
DELVBERATELY. «ad. LE 
1. CirxcumipeRiy ; adviſedly ; warily. Dryd. 
2. Slowly; gradually. | 4 
DELI'BERATENESS, V  CircumfſpeRiet ; 
warigeſs 4 coolneſs ; caution. T. Cherie. 


— is , 


' DEL. 


DELIBERA'TION. / { de/iberatio, Latin. ] 
The act of deliberating; thought in order to 
choice. Hammond. 

DELFBERATIVE. a. \ de/iberativas, Lat.] 
Pertaining to deliberation ; apt to conſider. 

DELI'BERATIVE. /. [ from the adjective. ] 
The-giſcourſe in which a ,queſtiou is delibe- 
rated. Bacon. 

DELICACY. / f delicatefſe, French.] 

1. Daintineſs; pleaſantnets to the taſte. Mi. 

2. Auy thing highly pleating to the ſenfes. Mil. 

3. Softneſs; feminine beauty, Sidney. 

4- Nicety ; minute accuracy. Dryden. 

5. Neatneſs; elegance of dreſs. 

d. Politeneſs of manners. 


7. Iudulgence; gentle treatment. Temple. 


8. Tenderneſs; ſerupulouſneſs. Adulſon. 
9. Weakneſs of conſtitution. | 
10. Smallneſs ; tenuity. 
DE'LICATE. a. [delirar, Erench.] 
1. Nice j pleationg to the taſte ; of an agree- 
able flavour. Taylor. 
2. Dainty; deſirous of curious meats. 
3. Choice; ſelect ; excellent. 
4. Pleaſing to the tenſes. | 
5. Fe; conſiſting of mall parts. Arbath. 
5. Of polite manners; not groſs, or coarſe. 
7. Soft z cfteminate ; unable to bear hard- 
ſhips. Shakſpeare. 
8. Pure; clear. Shakjpeare. 
DE'LICATELY. ad. 
1. Beautifully ; with ſoſt elegance. 
2. Finely; not coariely. 
3- Daintily.. 
4. Choicely, 
5. Politely. 
6. Effeminately. 
DE'LICATENESS. / ¶ from delicate.) The 
ſtate of being delicate; tendernets ; ſoftnels ; 
. effeminacy. | Deuteronomy. 
"'DE'LICATES, /. {from delicate.] Niceties ; 
- rarities; that which is choice and dainty, King, 
DE'LICES.F.pl. { Je/iciz, Lat. |Pleatures.Sper, 
BELVFCLIOUS. a. | dc/icieux, Fr. | Sweet; de- 
licate ; that aftords delight; agreeable. Pope. 
DEEFCIOUSLY. <g. Sweetly ; pleaſantly ; 
delightfully. ; F 
DELI'CIOUSNESS./. | from delicieus.] De- 


Pope. 
Taylor. | 


"light ; pleaſure; joy. | aylor. 
DELIGA'TION, /. [ d«/igatis, Latin.} A 
binding up, in ſurgery. Wiſeman. 
DELIVCHT. / [Alice, French. ] 
1. fog; content; ſatisfaction. Samuel. 
2. That which gives delight. Shakſpeare. 
To DELFGHT. v. a. ( Aclector, Lat.] To 
pleaſe; to content ; to latisfy, ocke, 


To DELI'GHT,. v. x. To have delight or plea- 
— |  Pjalms, 
DELFGHTFUL, 4. | from de/ight . 
. Pleaſant; charming. ' | Sidney. 
DELFGHTFULLY. ad. Pleaſantly ; charm- 


ingly ; with delight. Milton. 
DELITGHTFULNESS. 2 delight. ] 
Pleaſure ; comfort; ſatisſaction- Ti/lor/or. 


DELIGHTSOME. 2. { trom delight.) Plea- 


DEL 
DELI'GHTSOMELY. ad. Pleafantly ; in 2 


delighttul manner. 
DELFGHTSOMENESS. F/. [from dee be- 
. ſome. } Pleaſantneſs ; delighttulneſs. 
os DELI'NEATE. v. a. [delines, Latin. ] 
. 1. To make the firſt draught of a thing; to 
delign ; to ſketch. | . 
- 2. To paint; to repreſent a true likeneſs in 
picture. Brown. 


3. To deſcribe ; to ſet forth in a lively man- 


ner. . 
DELINEA“TION. / [ds/ineatio, Latin, ] The 
firit draught of a t Mortimer. 


_ DELUNQU ENCY. eee Latin. | 


A fault ; a failure in duty. Sandys. 
DELI'NQUENT. /. [from detinguens, Latin. | 
An offender. | Ben Jonſon. 


A doating or fooliſh fancy. 
To DELVRATE. v. . [ de/ire, Lat. ] To dote; 
to rave ; to talk or act idly. | 
DEELIRA'FION. ſ. I delirat ia, Latin. ] Dotagez 
folly ; madneſs. 


DELI RIOUS. a. [ delirius, Latin. ] Light- 

headed; raving; doting. Swifr. 

DELPFRIUM, /. ¶ Latin. ] Alienation of mind 

Adotage. Arbuthnet. 
6 DELI'VER. v. a. [delivrer, a 

1. To ſet free; to releaſe. or. 

2. To fave; to reſcue. Shakſpeare. 


3. To ſurrender; to put into one's hands. Sam. 
4. To give; to offer; to preſent, * 
5. To caſt away ; to throw off. opc 

6. To diſburden a woman of a child. Peach. 

7. Toſpeak ; to tell to relate; to utter. Swift. 

To DELI'VER over. v. 4. 
1. To put into another's hands. Shakſpeare. 
2. To give from hand to hand. ryder . 
To DELIVER wp. v. a. To ſurrender. Shak/. 
DELIF'VERAN C27 delivrance, French. 

1. The act of freeing from captivity, fla very. 

or any oppreſſion ; reſcue. den. 

2. The act of delivering a thing to another. 

3. The act of bringing children. Shatſpeare. 

4. The act of ſpeaking ; utterance. Shak/p. 
DELIVERER: /. | from luer. | 

1. A ſaver; a reſcuer ; a pteſerver. Bacon. 
. 2. A relater; one that communicates ſome- 


thing by ſpeech or writing. Boyle, 
DELIVERY. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of delivering, or giving. 
2. Releaſe; reſcue; ſaving- Shakſpeare. 


3. Alurrender; act of giving up. Clarendor, 
4. Utterance; pronunciation; ſpeech. Hooker. 
5, Ule of the limbs ; aftivity. - Horn. 
6. Childbirth.  Jfaiab: 


DELL. / [ from dal, Dutch.] A pit; a hole 
in the ground. 8 | 1 * ickh 


T 


* 


DEM 
DELPH. / A fine ſort of earthen ware. Swi/?. 
DELU'DABLE. 2. | from de/aude. | Liablc to 
be deceived. Brown. 
To DELU'DE. v. a. [delndo, Latin. ] 
1, To beguile ; to cheat; to deceive. Dryd. 
2, To difappoint z to fruſtrate. 
DELU'DER. / {from de/wde. ] A beguiler ; a 
deceiver ; an impoſtor ; a cheat, Granville. 
To DELVE. v. a. [delpfan, 2 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a ſpade. 
Philips. 
2. To fathom ; to fift. Shatſpeare. 
DEL VE. /. [from the verb.] A ditch f a pit; 
a denz a cave, Ben Jorſon. 
DE'LVER. /. [| from de/ve.] A digger. 
DE'LUGE. /. | deluge, Freach.] 
1. A general inundation. Burnet. 
2. An overtiowing-of the natural bounds of a 
river. Denham. 
3. Any ſudden and refiſtleſs calamity, 
Te DE'LUGE, v. 4. [fromthe — 
1. 10, drown; to lay totally under water. 
TY Blackmore. 
2. To overwhelm ; to cauſe to fink. Pope. 
DELU'SION. / Ac, Latin.) 
1. A cheat; guile z deceit ; treachery. 
2. A falſe reprefentation ; illuſion ;; errout ; 
a chimerical t . 
DELU'SIVE. I . {from deluſrs, (Latin, ] 
DELU'SORY. 5 Apt to deceive ; beguiling ; 
impoſing on. Wendward, Glanville, 
DE'MAGOGHE. V „nN. A ring- 
leader of the rabbie. outh. 


DEMA'IN.. ) / (domaine, French. ] That 
DEME'AN. > land which a man holds ori- 
DEME'SNE.) giually of himſelf. It is ſome- 


times uſed alſo tor a d iſtinetion between thoſe 
lands that the lord of the manor has in his 
own hands, or in the hands ot his leflee, and 
ſuch other lands appertaining to the ſaid ma- 
nor as. belong to free or copyholders. PEips. 
DEMA'ND. /. (demande, French. ] 

1. A claim; a challenging. Locke. 
2. A queſtion ; an interrogation. 

3. The calling tor a thing in order to pur- 
chaſe it. | Addiſex. 


allo a proper fignitication diſtiuguiſhed 


trom plaint; for all civil actions are purtued . 


either by demands or plaints, and the purſyer 
is called demandant or plaintf. Blount. 
To DEMA'ND. v. a. | demandey, So . 
1. To claim; to atk tor with authority. $5, 
2. To queſtion ; to interrogate. 
DEMA'NDABLE. 2. [ from demand.] That 
may be demanded, requeſted, atked tor. Bac. 


DEMA'NDANT. / [ trom demand. He Who 


is actor or plaintitt in a real action. Coke. 
DEMA'NBER. / { demandeir, French.) 1 
1. One that requires @ thing with authority. 
2. One that aſks a queſtion. C 
3. One that aiks for a thing in order to pur- 
chaſe it. Carew. 
4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 
DEME'AN.7/. {from demerer, Freuck. ] Mien; 
preſence z carriage« deer. 


DEMENTA'TION. /. 


Prior. + 
- DE'MI-CULVERIN of the loweſt fue. A 


Peacham. . 


DEM 


To DEME'AN. v. a. [from Jemener, French. ] 
1. To behave; to carry one's Jelf. Tl. 
2. To lefſen ; to debaſe ; to undervalue.: S. 

DEME'ANOUR, , | demener, French. | Car- 
riage ; behaviour. Clarendow. 

DEME'ANS, or Dzmz'sx2z8./. pl. An eſtate 
in lands. N : 


To DEME'NTATE. v. #: {demento, Latin.) 


To make mad. 
dementatio, Latin. ] 
Making mad, or frautick. 
DEME RTT. { demerite,. French. ] The op- 
poſite to merit g ill-deſerving. Temple. 
Te DEME'RIT. v. 4. [demeriter, French. 
To deſerve blame or puniſhment. 


 DEME'RSED. a. {from demorfur, Lat.] Plud- 


ged ; drowned. 
DEME*RSION. /. [demerffo, Latin.] A 
drowning. ** 
DE'MI. inſeparable particle. demi, Fr.] Half: 
as, demi- god, that ie, half human, half divine. 
DEMI-CAN NON Lowep. A great gun that 
carries a ball thirty pounds weight. a 
DE'MI-CANNON Grdinary. A great gun that 
carries a ſhot thirty-two pounds weight. 


. DE'MI-CANNON of the (greateft ur. & 


gun that carries a 
weight. 
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Wilkins. 


gun that carries à ball nine pounds weight. 
DE'M1-CULVERIN &rdinary: Agunrthatcar- 

ries a ball ten pounds eleven ounces weight, 
DE'MI-CULVERIN, er fort. A gun that 

carries a ball twelve pounds eleven ounces 


weight. Claren deu. 
DE'MI-DEVIL. . Half a devil. Shahſpeare. 


DE'MI-GOD. / An hero partaking di diviae- 
nature ; half a god. Pepe. 

DE'MI- LANCE. / A light lanee: - Dry. 

DE'MI-MAN. / Hait a man. roller. 


DE MI-WOLF. / Halt a wolf. Sha#ſ$cavx. 
DEMISE. / [trom demeter, demis, demiſe, 
French. ] Death; deccaſe. 8wjft. 
To DEMT'SE. v. a. [de, Fr.] To grant 
at one's death; to- bequeath. Swift. 


| DEML'SSION. /: | demniffivy Lat.] © Degrada- 
4. E law.] The aſking of what is due. It L* 
hat 


tion; diminution of dignity. range. 
To DEMI T. v. a. (dem, Lat.] To depreſs; 
to hang down ; to let fall. Brown, © 
DEMO'CRACY. /. Cu] A form of 
government, in which the ſovereigu power 
is lodged in the body ot the people. Temple. 
DEMOCRA'TICAL. a. ſtrom demiorracy.) ' 
Pertaining to a populargovernmetitz 2 3 


To DEMO LISH. v. a. { demolir, Er:YPotiirow 
down buildings; to raze ; to de 6% Till. 
DEMO'LISHER- 9. [ ſrom 'demdliÞ\Þ One 
that throws down buildings ; :a'dettropert 
DEMOLT'TION.-Y. [ from d. The act 
_ of overthrowmg buildings; deftruion/$4vif. 
DE MON. | demon, Lat: J A fpirit 7 gene- 
3 2 di 7107 _— 
| 'ACAbodhdroning HAI A 
DEMO'NIACK lun demon. No 
1. * to the devil; deviliſh. AM. 
4 N 


D E N 
. Influenced by the devil. Milian. 
DEMO'NIACK. / [from the adjective ] One 
poſſeſſed by the devil. Bentley. 
. DEMO'NIAN. «&. Deviliſh. Milton. 
DEMONO'CRACY. /. | 8aizwy and Ari. 
Ide power of the devil. 
DEMONO'LATRY. /. dal and k4rgue. ] 
The worſhip of the devil. 
DEMONO'LOGY. /. [ taizwy and >4yS.. | 
Diſcaurſe of the nature of devils. 
DEMO'NSTRABLE. a. [ demonftrabilis, Lat. | 
That may be proved beyond doubt or contra - 
diction ; that may be made evident. Can. 
DEMOQ'NSTRABLY. ad. 
as admits of certain proof; evidently. Carex. 
To DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. [ demonftro, Lat. | 
Io prove with the higheſt degree ot certainty. 
; Tillotſ>x. 
DEMONSTRA'TION. /. [demonftratio, Lat. | 
1. The higheſt degree of deducible or argu- 
mental evidence. Flooker, 
2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes or 
reaſon. 


DEMO'NSTRATIVE. | demonſfrativus, Lat) 


ower of demouttration ; in- 


1. Having the 
Hooker. 


vincibly concluſive ; certain, 


2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly. Dry. 


3. That which ſhows: as, demon/trative pro- 
. . nouns. E 
DEMO'NSTRATIVELY. ad. 
1. With evidence not to be oppoſed or 
doubted. South. 
2. Clearly ; plainly; with certain know- 
edge. Brown. 
DEMONSTRA'TOR. / | from demonſtrate. | 
One that proves; one that teaches. 
-DEMO'NSTRATORY. a. {| from demon- 
 Frate.] Having the tendency to demonſtrate. 
DEMU'LCENT. 2. [ 4emulcens, Lat.] Soften- 
ing; mollifying ; aſſuaſive. 
Te DEMU'R. v. . [ demeurey, French. ] 
1. To delay a proce is in law by doubts and ob- 
zecions. Welton. 
2. To pauſe in uncertainty ; to ſuſpend de- 


termination. Hayward. 
3. To doubt; to have ſcruples, Bentley. 
To DEMU R. v. a. To doubtof. Milton. 


I DEM UR. / ſtrom the verb.] Doubt; hetita- 


tion z ſulpenſe of opinion, South. 
"DEMU'RE. a. | des mers, French. | 
1. Sober; decent. Spenſer. 

2. Grave ; aftetedly modeſt. Swift. 


To DEMU'RE. v. . rom the noun. | To 
look with an affected modeſty. Shatfpeare. 
DEMU'RELY. ad. [ from demwre. | 
1. With affected modeſty ; ſolemnly. Bacon. 
2. Solemnly. ; Shakſpeare. 
-DEMU*RENESS. / from demwre. | a 
1: Modeſty; ſoberneſs; gravity of aſpect. 
2. Affected modeſty ; pretended gravity. 
_ DEMU'RRAGE. / | from demwr. | An allow- 
- ance, made to maſters of ſhips, for their ftay 
in a port beyond the time appointed. 
DEMU'RRER. / [ demeurer, Fr.] A kind of 
pauſe upon a point of difficulty in an action. 


. .. _ . 


In ſuch a manner . 


Arbuthnot. 


DEN 


r. A cavern or hollow running with à ſmall 
obliquity under ground. Hooker. 
2. The cave of a wild beaſt. Dr yden. 
3. Den, in a local name, may ſrgnify either 
a valley or a woody place. Gibſon: 
DENA'Y. /. Denial; refuſal, Shak/pearer 
DENDRO'LOGY. /. Der and Ny. 
The natural hiſtory of trees. 
DENLABLE. a. { from deny. ] That may be 
denied. Brown. 
DENTAL. / {from deny.}] 
1: Negation ; the contrary t6 conſeſſion. Sd. 
2. Retuſal ; the contrary to grant. Shak/. 
3- Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment 


ol adherence. South, 
DENLTI'ER. / from deny. ] 
1. A contradictor; an opponent. Watts. 


2. A diſowner ; one that does not own or ac- 
knowledge. | South, 
3. A refuſer; one that refuſes. X. Charles. 
DENYER. /, | from denerixs, Latin. | A ſmall 
denomination of French money. Shat/peare. * 
To DE'NIGRATE. v. a. | denigro, Lat.] To 
blacken ; to make black. 651. 
DENIGRA'TION. / | denigratio, Latin. | A 
blackening, or making black. Boyle. 
DENIZA'TION. F. [from denizen. } The 
act of enfranchiſing, ormakivg tree. Davies, 
DE'NIZEN.? /. | from dinaſadyn, Welſh, 
DE'NISON. ; a man of the city. ] A treeman ; 
one enfranchiſed. Davies. 
To DE'NIZEN, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
entranchiſe ; to make tree. Donne. 
DENO'MINABLE. a. | denomine, Lat. That 
may be named or denoted. Brown. 
To DEN(MINATE. v. 4. [denomins, Lat. 
To name; to give a name to. Hammond. 
DENOMINA'TION. / [ denominatio, Lat. | 
A name given to a thing. Ropers. 
DENO'MINATIVE. @. | from * 
1. That gives a name : that confers a dittin 
appellation. . 
2. That obtains a diſtin appellation. Cœcler. 
DENOMINA'TOR, / f from denominate. | 
The giver of a name. Brown. 
DENOMINA'TOR of a Frafion, is the num- 
ber below the line, ſhowing the nature and 
quality of the parts which any integer is ſup- 
poſed to be divided into. Harris. 
DENOTA'TION. / f denotatio, Latin. ] The 
act of denoting. | 
To DENO'TE. v. . [ deroro, Lat. J To mark; 
to. be a ſign of; to betoken; to ſhow by tigns. 
To DENOU'NCE. v. a. { denurcic, Lat.] 
1. To threaten by proclamation. Milton, 
2. To threaten by ſome outward ſign or ex- 
preſſion. Dryden. 
3. To give information againſt. Aylige. 
DENOU'NCEMENT\/. | trom dexownee. |The 
act of proclaiming any menace. Brown. 
DENOU'NCER.F. | from denounce. | One that 
declares ſome menace. Dryden. 
DENSE. 2. { den/us, Latin. ] Cloſe ; compact; 
approaching to ſolidity. Locke. 
DENSITY. / | denfitas, Latin.] Cloſeneſi; 
cempaCctnels ; clotc adheſion of parts. NVetvtan. 


1 
DENTAL. . [dental is, Latia.] 
I. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 
2. ¶ In grammar. ] Pronounced principally by 
the agency of the teeth. Helder. 
DENTAL. / A ſmall ſhellfiſh. Wcdwward. 
 DENTE'LLI. /. — Modillons. Speer. 
DENTICULATION. V | denticulatus, Lat. | 
The ſtate of being ſet with ſmall teeth. Grew. 
DENTTUCULATED. 2. [ dexticulatus, Lat.] 
Set with {mall teeth. 
DE'NTIFRICE. /. | dens and frico, Lat.] A 
powder made to ſcour the teeth. Be J. 
Te DENTI'SE. v. a. [ denteler, Fr. | to have 
the teeth renewed, ? Bacon. 
DENTI'TION. /. {dentitio, Latin.] 
1. The act of breeding the teeth, -— 
2. Thetime at which children's teeth are bred. 
To DENU'DATE. v. a. | denuds, Latin. ] To 


diveſt ; to ſtrip ; to lay naked. D. of Fiery, 
DENUDA'TION. / f from denudate.} The 
act of ſtripping, or making naked. 
To DENU'DE. v. 4. [ denude, Latin. ] To 


ſtrip; to make naked ; to diveſt. Clarendon. 
DENUNCIA'TION. /. [ denunciatis, Latin. ] 

The act of denouncing; the proclamation ot 

a threat; a publick menace. Ward. 
DENUNCIA'TOR. / | from denunclo, Lat. | 

1. He that proclaims any threat. 

2. He that lays an information againſt an- 

other. Aylife. 
Te DENY. v. 4. [ denier, French. ] 


1. To contradit ; not to confeſs. Cen. 


2. To refuſe; not to grant. Dryden. 
3. To abnegate ; to diſown. Fehua. 
4. To renounce ; to diſregard. Spratt. 


T7: DEOBSTRU'CT. v. a. | deobf&ruo, Latin.) 
To clear from impediments. Mere. 
DEO'BSTRUENT. /, { deobftruens, Latin. } A 
medicine that has the power to reſolve viſci- 
dities. Arbuthnot. 
DE'ODAND. /. [Des dandum, Lat. | A thing 
given pr forfeited to God for the pacifying his 
wrath, in caſe of any misfortune, by which 
any chriſtian comes to a violent end, without 
the fault of any reaſonable creature. Cowe//. 
To DEO'PPILATE.v. a. [de and oppile, Lat.] 
To deobſtruct; to clear a paſſage. 
DEOPPILA'TION. / [frem deoppilate.] 
The act of clearing obſtructions. Brown. 
DEO'PPILATIVE. 3. {from „ . 
Deobſtruent. arvey. 
DEOSCULA'TION. / [&deo/ezlatio, Latin. J 
The act of kiſſing. Stilling Sees. 
To DEPA'INT, v. 4. [depeint, French. 
1. To picture; to deſcribe by colours. Sper. 
2. To deſcribe. - Gay. 
To DEPA'RT. wv. . [ depart, French. ] 


1. To go away from a place. Suſanna. 
2. To defiit rom a practice. Kings. 
3. To de loſt; to perith. E/dras. 


4. To deſert; to revolt; to fall away; io 
apoltatize. Hjaiab. 
5. To deſiſt from areſolution or opinion. C/ar. 
6. To die; to leave the world, Lule. 
27 DE PART. v. a. To quit; to leave; to 
teure from : not in ule. Ben Jonſon, 

1 


DEPENDANT. 4. [from depend.] A... the 


DEP 
To DEPA'RT. v. a. [partir, Fr.] Todivide; 
to ſeparate : a chymical term. 8 
DE PART. / | depart, French, ] = 
1. The act of going away. Shakfpeare, .. 
2. Death. Shakſpeare. 
3. [With chymiſts. ] An operation ſo named, 
becauſe the particles of filver are departed * 
divided from gold. 
DEPA'KTER. /. [from depart.] One that 
retines metals by ſeparation. 
DEPA'RTMENT, /. { departement, French. ] 
Separate allotment ; province or buſineſs at- 
ſigned to a particular perſon. Arbuthnot. 
DEPA'RTURE. /. { trom deparr. | | 
1. A going away. Ad. ſe a. 
2. Death; deceaſe; the act of leaving the 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence. Sidney. 
3. A forſaking ; an abandoning. Tillotſon. 
DEPA'SCENT, a. | depaſcens, Lat. ] Feeding. 
To DEPA'STURE. v. a. [rom depaſcor, 
Latin. ] To eat up; to conſume by teeding 
upon it. . Spenſer. 
To DEPA'UPERATE. v. a. [depawpers, Las. ] 
To make poor 3 to impoveriſh. Arbuthnor. 
DEPE'CTIBLE. a. | from pet, Latin. | 
Tough ; clammy ; tenacious. Bacon. 
To DEPE'INCT. v. a. | depeindre, Fr.] To 
depaint; to deſcribe in colours. Spenſer, 
To DEPE'ND. v. u. [ dependeo, Latin. ] 
a. To hang from. Dryden. 
2. To be in a ſtate influenced by ſome exter- 
nal cauſe. Bacon, 
3. To de in a ſtate of dependance. Shakſp. 
4. To be connected with any thing, Rogers. 
5. To be in ſuſpenſe. Bacon. 
6. 70 DrTE xp vpn. To rely on; to truſt 
* to; to be certain of. Clare nden. 
EPEN DANCE. 
DEPE/NDANCY. ＋ (from pond. 
1. The fate of hanging down fram a ſup- 
porter. | 
2. Something hanging upon another. Dryden. 
3. Concatenation; connexion 5 relation of 
one thing to another. Locke. 
4. State of being at the diſpoſal or under the 
_ ſovereignty of another. Tillotſon. 
5. The things or perſous of which any man 
has the domanion or diſpoſal. bacon, 
6. Reliance; truſt; confidence. Hooker. 


ower of another. er. 
DEPENDANT. / [from depend. ] One who 
Lves in ſubjectiou, or at the diſeretion of 

another; a retainer. Clarendon. 
f NC E. 
DkpENBENCV. OJ (from dependes, las 
1. A thing or perion at the diſpoſal or dif- 
cretion of another. Collier. 
2. State of being ſubordinate, or ſubject. Mac. 
3. That which is not principal; that which 

is ſubordinate. Burnet. 
4. Concatenationz connexion. SAH eare. 
5. Relation of any thing to another. Surnet. 
6. Trutt; rehance; confidence. Stiliing feet. 
DEPE'NDENT, a.| tependens, Lat. ] Hapg- 
ing dowu. N Peacham, 


DEP 


DEPENDENT. / ¶ trom dependent, Latin.) 
One ſubordinate. Rogers. 

- DEPE'NDER. / ¶ from d.] One that re- 
boſes on the kindneſs of another. SH pe . 
DEPERDI'TION. / [ from deperditus, Lat. ] 
Loſs ; deſtruction. Brown. 
DEPHLEGMA'TION. /. [from dephlegr.] 
An operation which takes away trom the 
pblegm any ſpirituous fluid by repeated diſ- 
tillation, Quincy. Boyte. 

_ To DEPHLE'GM. 2 v.. | dephlegmo, 
To DEPHLE'GMATE. low Lat.] To clear 
from phlegm, or aqueous infipid matter. Boy/e. 
DEPHLE'GMEDNESS. /. | from dephlegm.] 
The quality of being freed trom phlegm. Boyle. 


To DEPI'CT. v. a. [ depingo, depiftum,'Lat. | | 


Taylor. 


1. To paint; to portray. 1 
2. To deſcribe; to repreſent an action to the 
mind. Felton. 
DEPIU'LATORY. / [o and pilut, Latin. ] 

Aa application uſed to take away hair. 
--DEPI'LOUS. 2. [ and pilus, Lat. | With- 
„ ant lain. Breton. 

DEPLANTA'TION. /. [ depianto, Latin.] 

The att of taking plants up trom the bed. 
DEPLETION. /. [deplce, depictus, Latin.] 
Te a}, of emprying. Arbuthneot. 
DEPLO'RABLE. 2 from geplors, Latin. | 

I. Lamentable ; diſmal; fad; calamitous; 

miſerable ; hopeleſs. Clarendon. 

2. Contemptible ; deſpicable : as, deplorable 
_ nonſenſe. 

DEPLO'RABLENESS. / \ from deplorable. 
The ſtate of being deplorable ; milery. 
DEPLO'RABLY. ad. | trom deplorable. | La- 


mentably; miſerably. South. 
' DEPLO*RATE. 4. 3 Latin. ] La- 
mentable; hopeleſs. L' Eftrange. 


 DEPLORA'TION. /. 8 deplore.] The 
act of deploring, or of lamenting. 
To DEPLO'RE. v. a. [ deploro, Latin. ] To 
lament; to bewail ; to mourn. Dryden. 
DEPLO'RER./. | trom deplore. ] Alamenter; 
a mourner. 
DEPLUMA'TION ./. [ dep/umatio, Latin. ] 
. 1. A pluming, or plucking off the teathers. 
2. {In ſurgery. ] A ſwelling of the eyelids, 
accompanied with the fall of the hairs from 
the eyebrows, Phillips. 
To DEPLU'ME. v. a. [ de and plume, Latin. ] 
To ſtrip of its feathers. 
7 -DEPONE. v. @. [e pono, Latin. ] 
1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. 
2. To ritk upon the ſucceſs of au adventure. 
| Hudibras. 
DEPO*YENT. / # from depano, Latin. 
1. One that depoles his teitimony in a court 
of juſtice ; an evidence; a witneſs, 
2. [In grammar. | Such verbs as have no 


active voice are called depoxents. Clarke. 
To DEPO'PULATE. v. a. | depapulor, Lat.] 
To unpeople; to lay waſte. Bacon. 


DEPOPULA'TION. /. [from d-populate. ] 
The act of unpeopling; barock; walte. Milt. 


-DEPOPULA”TOR. /. { from depopuiare.] A. 


. _"iſpeopler ; a deſtroyer ot mankine, 


DE 
Te DEPO'RT. v. 4. [deporter, Fr.] To 
carry ; to demean; to behave. Pope. 
DEPO'RT. / [from the verb.] Demeanour ; 
behaviour. | Milton. 
DEPORTA'TION. /. [ deportatio, Latin.) 
1. Tranſportation ; exile into a remote part 
of the dominion. 
2. Exile in general. * Aylifee. - 
DEPO'RTMENT. / [ deportement, French. ] 
1. Conduct; management. Motion. 
2. Demeanour ; behaviour. Swift. 
To DEPO'SE. v. 4. [ depone, Latin. } 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. Foodw. 
2. To degrade from a high ſtation. Pryden. 
3. To take away; to diveſt. Shak/peare. 
4. To give teſtimony ; to atteſt. Bacon. 
5. To examine any one on his oath. S/24/p. 
To DEPOYSE v. x. To bear witneſs. Signey. 
DEPO'SITARY.F.[ depeitarizs, Latin. ] On: 
with whom any thing is lodged in truſt. $5, 
To DEPO'SITE. v. a. | depyfitum, Latin.) 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place: Bentley, 
2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity, 
3. To place at intereft. Spratt. 
4. To lay aſide. Decay of Piety. 
DEPO'SITE. {. (e, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing committed to the trutt and care 
ot another. | 
2. A pledge; a thing given as a ſecurity. 
3. The ftate of a thing pledged. Bacon, 
DEPOSITION. /. | 
1. The act of giving publick teſtimony. 
2. The act of degrading one from dignity. 
DEPO'SITORY. / | trom et.] The 
place where any thing is lodged. Addiſor. 
DEPRAVA'TION. / [ depravatio, Latin. 
1. The act of making any thing bad. Swifr. 
2. Degeneracy ; depravity. South. 
3. Detamatiou : not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [ depravo, Latin. ] To 
vitiate ; to corrupt; tocontaminate. Hecker. 
DEPRA'VEDNESS. / [ from deprave. } Cor- 
ruption ; taint; vitiated ſtate, Hammond. 
DEPRA'VEMENT. / | from deprave.| A 
vitiated ſtate ; corruption. Brown. 
DEP * tn"s tromdeprave.] A corrupter. 
DEPRA'VITY /. | iromdeprave. |Corruption. 
To DE'PRECATE. v. a. 
1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from. Sa. 
2. To implore mercy of : not proper. Prior. 
DEPRECA'TION. F. [ deprecatio, Latin. ] 
Prayer againft evil. Brown. 
DE'PRECATIVE. ? a. [from deprecate. ] 
DE'PRECATORY. That ſerves to depre- 
cate ; apologetick. Bacon. 
DEPRECA'TOR. /. { deprecator, Latin. ] One 
that averts evil by petition. 
To DEPRE'CIATE.-v. a. [ depretiare, Latin.) 
1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 
2. To undervalue. Addiſon. 


Te DE'PREDATE. v. 2. [ deprædari, Latin. 


1. To rob; to pillage. 


2. To ſpoil; to devour. Facon. 


DEPREDA'TION. ＋ Lepra datie, Tate.) 
1. A robbing ; a ſpoiling. 
2. Voeracity ; waſte. 


Hayward. 
—_ UN. 


DEP 
DEPREDA'TOR./. predator, Latin. ] A 
robber ; a devourer. Bacon. 


2 DEPREHE'ND. v. a. { depreberdo, Lat.] 


1. To catch one; to take unawares. Hooker. 


2. To Sonar to find out a thing. Bacon. 


DEFREHE'NSLBLE. a. | trom deprehend. | 
1. That may be caught. 

2. That may be underſtood, or diſcovered. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS./. 

1. Capableneſs ot being caught. 
2. Intelligiblenefs ; calineſs to be underſtood. 

DEPREHE'NSION. {. [ depreven/io, Latin. ] 
1. A catching or taking.unawares. 

2. A dilcovery. 

2 DEPRE'SS. v. a. | from depreſs, Latin. ] 
1. To preſs or thruſt down. 

2. To let fall ; to let down. Mewton. 
3. To humble 3 to deject; to fink. Addi/or. 

DEPRE'SSION. / (pee, Latin. | 
14 The act of preſſing down. Wotton. 
2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. Boyle, 
3. The act of humbling ; abaſement. Bacon. 

DEPRE'SSION of an En | in algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower and more ſimple 
terms by diviſion, 

DEPRE'SSION of a Star [with aſtronomers ] 
is the diſtance ot a ſtar from the horizon 
below. 

DEPRE'SSOR. /. [depreffor, Latin. ] He that 
keeps or preſſes down. 
DE'PRIMENT. a. [| deprimens, Lat.] That 

preſſes or pulls downward. Derhbam. 

DEPRIVA'TION {| fromdeandprivatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of depriving, or taking away from. 
2. The ſtate of loſing. Bentley. 

Te DEPRI'VE. v. 4. ¶ from de and privs, Lat. ] 


1. To bereave one of a thing. Clarendon. 
2. To hinder; to debar from. Dryden. 
3- Toreleaſe; to tree from. Spen/er. 
4. To put out of any office. Bacen. 


DEPTH. / v; deep, or diep, Dutch. 
1. Deepneſs ; the meaſure ot any thing trom 
the ſurface downward. Bacon. 
2. Deep place ; not a ſhoal. Dryden. 
3. The abyſs; a gulf of infinite protundity. 

Proverbs. 

4. The middle or height of a featon : ap- 
plied commoaly to winter. Clarendon. 
5. Abſtruſeneſs ; obſcurity. Addiſon. 

DEPTH of a Squadron or Battalion, is the 
number of men in the file. 

To DE'P.THEN. v. @. [diepen, Dutch. ] To 
deepen or make deeper. 

To DEPU'CELATE. v. @. [ depuceler, Fr.] 

To deflour; to berexve of virginity. 

DEPU'LSION JF. [ depw{fio, Lat.] A beating 
or thruſting away. 

DEPU'LSORY. a. [from depu/fes, Latin. ] 
Putting away; averting. 

To DE'PURATE. v. a. [4epurer, French. 


To purify ; to cleanſe. Boyle. 
DE'PURATE. . { from the verb.] 

1. Cleanſed ; freed from dregs. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. Glanville. 


DEPURA'TION. / [ depuratia, Latin. 
1. The act of ſeparating the pure from the 


.DERUVATIVELY. ad. 


DER 
impure part of any thing. Boyle. 


2. The cleanſing of a wound from its matter. 
To DEPU'RE. v. a: {depmrer, French: ] 

1. To free from impurities. | 

2. To purge. Raleigh. 
DEPUTA'TION.Y/. [ depuzation, French. | 

1. The act of deputing, or ſending away with 

a ſpecial — | 

2. Vicegerency. 1 South. 
To DEPU'TE. v..a. [deputer, French. ] To 

ſend -with a ſpecial commiſſion 3 , impower 

one to tranſact inſtead of another. Roſcommon. 
DE'PUTY, {. [ depwte, Fr. fromdeputatur, Lat.] 

1. A lieutenant; a viceroy. Hale. 

2. One that trantacts buſine is for another. Hoo. 
Tos DEQUA'NTITATE. v. 4. | trom de and 

wantiter, Lat.] Jo diminiſh the quantity af. 

ER. In the beginning of names ot places, 13 

derived from deon, ,a wild beaſt, unleſs the 

you ſtands upon a river ; then from the 

ritiſh dur, i. e. water. Gib/op. 

To DERA'CINATE. v.. [deraciner, Fr. | 

To pluck or tear up by the bots. Sp. 
To DERA'IGN. 2 v.a. {difretionare, or di- 
To DERA'IN. rationare, Lat. 

1. To prove; to juſtify. Blount. 

2. Todiforder ; to turn out ef courſe. 
DERA'IGNMENT. /. [ from deraigs. ] 

I. The a& of deraigoing or proviig. 

2. Adifordering, or turning out of courſe. 

3. A dilcharge of protetlion ; a departure out 

of religion Blount. 
DERA'Y. /. [ trom deſrayer, Fr.] Tumult; 

diſorder ; noiſe. 
2% DERE. , 4, [ dehian, Sax. ] To hurt. Sp. 
DERELICTION. / [ derelictio, Latin.] An 

utter forſak ing or leaving. . ooker. 
DERELI'CTS. / pl. [ In law.] Goods wilfully 

thrown away, or relinquiſhed. — 5 
To DERFDE. v. a. [ derides, Lat.] To laugh 

at ; to mock; to turn to ridicule. Tei. 


['DERI'DER. / [from the verb. ] A mocker; 


a ſcofter. Hooker. 
DERT'SION. / [ &erifo,. Latin. ] 
1. The act ot deriding or laughing at. Add. 
2. Contempt; fcorn ; 2 laugh ingſtock. Mit. 
DERTI'SIVE. . {from deride.} Mocking; 
ſcotting. Pope. 
DERI'SORY. a. [ deriſerizs, Latin. } Mock- 
ing; ridiculing. | 
DERI'VABLE. a. [from derive. Attainable 
by right of deſcent orderivation. . South. 


DERIVA'TION. / [ deriwvatio, - Latin. ] 


1. A draining of water. ' Burnet. 
2. [In grammar. ] The tracing of a word 
from its original. „% Lars 
3. The tranſmiſſion of any thing from its 
ſource. 4+ 021.4" + BE. 
4. In medicine.] The drawing of a humour 
from one part'ot the body to another, Fifem. 
DERI'VATIVE. a. [| derivativus, Lat.] De- 
rived or taken from another. 1 ale, 
DERIVATIVE. 4 the adjective.] The 
thing or word derived from another. Seth. 
{from derivative. ] 
In a derivative manner, ; 


z 


„  - 

To DERT'VE, v. a. [from derive, Lat. 
1. To turn the courle of water. outh. 
2, To deduce, as from a principal. Boyle. 
3. To communicate to another, as from the 
origin and ſource. ooker. 
4- To receive by tranſmiſſion. South. 
5. To communicate to by deſcent of blood. 

DE Felton. 

6. To ſpread ; to diffuſe gradually from one 
Place to another. Davies. 
7. To trace a word from its origin. 

To DERI'VE. v. . 
1. To come from; to owe its origin to. Prior. 
2. To deſcend from. - Shakſpeare. 


 DERI'VER. / [from derive.) One that draws 


or fetches, as trom the original. 
DERN. a, ¶deann, Saxon. ] Obſolete. 
1. Sad ; ſolitary. | 
2. Barbarous ; cruel. 
DERNIE'R. a. French. ] Laſt. Aylife. 
To DE'ROGATE. v. 2. | derogo, Latin. 
1. Todo an act contrary to a law or cuitom, 
as to diminiſh its tormer extent. Hale. 
2. To lefſen the worth of any perſon or thing; 
to diſpara | 


ge. 
To DEROGATE. v. . 


1. To detrat; to leſſen reputation. Hooker. 
z. To degenerate ; to act beneath one's rank. 
DE'ROGATE. a. | from the verb.] Degraded ; 
leſſened in value. Shakſpeare. 
r [ derogatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of weakening or reſtraining a for- 
mer law or contract. South. 
2. The act of leſſening or taking away the 
honour of any perſon or thing. Hooker. 
DERO'GATIVE, a. | derogativur, Lat.] De- 
tracting; leſſening the honour of. Brown. 


DERO'GATORILY. ad. [from deregatory.] 


In a detrating manner. 
DERO'GATORINESS. / [ from deregatory.] 

The act of derogating. | | 
DERO'GATORY. 2. [ deregatoriat, Latin. ] 

That lefſens the honour of. 
DE'RVIS, V [dervis, French.) A Turkiſh 

rieſt, or monk. Sandys. 

DE'SCANT. / [diſcarto, Italian. ] 

1. A ſong or tune compoſed in parts. Miiten. 

2. A diſcourſe; a diſputation ; a diſquiſition 

branched out into ſeveral heads. Shakſp, 
To DE'SCANT. v. x. 

1. To ſing ia parts. 

2. To dilcourſe at large; to make ſpeeches : 

in cenſure or contempt. Milton. 


To DESCE'ND. v. x. | deſcends, Latin. 


1. To come from a higher place to a lower ; 
to fall to fink. Matthew. 
2. To come ſuddenly; to fall upon as from 


an eminence, Pope. 
3- To make an invaſion. Dryden. 
| 4 To proceed as from an original. Collier. 


5. To tall in order of inheritance to a ſuc- 
ceſſour. Loc te. 
6. To extend a diſcourſe from general to par- 
ticular conſideration. Decay of Picty. 
To DESCE'ND. v. 4. To walk downward up- 
on any place. Mito. 


TOWN, 


DES 


DESCE'NDANT. / [deſcendant, French.) 


The offspring of an anceſtor. acon, 
DESCENDENT. 2. . 

t. Falling; ſinking; coming down. ay. 

2. Proceeding from another, as an original 


or anceſtor. ope. 
DESCE'NDIBLE. a. [from deſcend.] 

1. Such as may be deſcended. ; 

2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. Hale, 


DESCE'NSION. /. [ deſcenfio, 22 


1. The act of falling or fiaking ; deſcent. 
2. A declenſion; a degradation. Shakſpeare. 
3. In aſtronomy.] Right deſcenfion is the 
arch of the equator, which deſcends with 
the ſign or ſtar below the horizon of a direct 
ſphere. Oblique de/cerfion is the arch of the 
equator, which deſcends with the fign below 
the horizon of an oblique ſphere. 
DESCE'NSIONAL. a. | from deſcenfion.] Re- 
lating to deſcent. 
DESCENT. / [deſeenſue, Latin. ] 
1. The act of paſling from a higher to a lower 


place. Blackmore, 
2. Progreſs downward. Locke. 
3. Obliquity ; igclination. Woodward. 
4. Loweſt place. Shakſpeare. 
5. Invaſion ; hoſtile eptrance. Clarendon. 


6. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by ſucceſſion 
and inheritance. Locke. 
7. The ſtate of proceeding from an original 
or progenitor. Atterbury. 
8. Birth ; extraction; proceſs of age. Sb. 
9. Offspring; inheritors. ilton, 
10. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy ; a 
generation. ooker 
11. A rank in the ſcale of ſubordination, Mi. 
To DESCRI'BE. v. a. [ deſeribo, Latin. } 
1. To delineate ; to mark out: as, a torch 
waved about the head deſcribes a circle. 
2. To mark out any thing by the mention of 
its properties. Waits. 
3. To diſtribute into proper heads or diviſions, 


Feſbua, 
4. Todefine in a lax manner. 
DESCRI'BER. / [ from deſcribe.) He that 
deſcribes. | Br own, 
DESCRI'ER. / [from the verb.] A diſco- 
verer; a detecter. Craſbaw. 
DESCRI'PTION. F. [defſcriptio, Latin. 
1. The act of delineating any perſon or thing 
by perceptible properties. 
2. The ſentence or paſſage in which any thing 
is deſcribed. * 
3. A lax definition, | 276. 
4. The qualities expreſſed in adeſcription. $4, 
To DESCRY'. v. a. [ deſcrier, French. | 
1. To give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſ- 
covered : obſolete. 
2. To ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance. Sh. 
3. To detect; to find out any — con- 
cealed. | orten. 
. To diſcover ; to perceive by the eye ; to 
ce any thing diſtant or obſcure. Prior. 
DESC RV. /. [from the verb.] Diſcovery ; 
thing diſcovered. Shakſpeare, 
To DE'SECRATE, v. «. { defecrs, Latin. ] To 


DES 
divert from the purpoſe to which any thing 
is conſecrated. . Salmon. 
DESECRA'TION. JF. [ from de/ecrate. ) The 
abolition of conſecration. 
DE'SERT. / [deſertum, Latin. ] A wilderneſs ; 
. ſolitude ; waſte country. Sbakſpeare. 
DE'SERT. a. [ aeſertus, Latin. ] Wild; waſte ; 
ſolitary ; uninhabited. Locke. 
To DESE'RT. v. a. | deſerter, French. ] 
1. To forſake; to fall away from ; to quit 
meanly or treac herouſly. Dryden. 
2. To leave 3 to abandon. Bentley. 
DESE'RT. , [ from deſerve. 
I. Qualities or conduct conhdered with re- 
ipect to rewards or puniſhments; degree of 
merit or demerit. Hooker. 
2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 
| South. 
3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. S. 
DESE'RTER. /. [trom dieſert.] 
1. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his poſt. 
| Dryden. 
2. He that leaves the army in which he was 
enliſted. Decay of Fiety. 
3. He that forſakes another. Pope. 
DESE'RTION. / from deſert. ] 
1. The act of forſaking or abandoning a cauſe 
or poſt. ot Regers. 
2. In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency ; 
an opinion that grace is withdrawn. South. 
DESE'RTLESS. a. | from deſert. | Without 
merit; without claim to favour. den. 
. To DESE'RVE. v. . [ deſervir, French. 
1. To be worthy of either good or ill. Flooker, 


2. To be worthy of reward, South. 
DESE'RVEDLY. ad. { trom deſerve. | Wor- 
Tilton. 


thily ; according to delert. 
DESE'RVER. V 
merits rewards. Metten. 
DESHCCANTS. / [ from deficcate. ] Applica- 
tions that dry up the flow of ſores. Wiſeman. 
To DE'SICCATE. v. a. [ deficeo, Latin. 
1. To dry up; to exhauſt of moiſture, Hale. 
2. To exhale moitture. Bacon. 
DESICCA'TION. / from deficcate.} The 
act of making dry. acon. 
DESI'CCATIVE. 3a. | from deficcate.} That 
has the power of drying. 
To DESI'DERATE. wv. 4. | defidero, Lat.] To 
want; to mils ; to deſire in abfence. Cheyre. 
DESI'DIOSE. a. [ d:fdioſus, Lat.] Idle; lazy. 
To DESI'GN. v. a. [defigno, Lat. ; defſiner, Fr.] 
1. To purpoſe ; to intend any thing. 
2. To form or order with a particular pur- 
poſe.  Siilling fleet. 
3. To devote intentionally. Clarendon. 
4. To plan; to project ; to form in idea. 


Dryden. 
5. To mark out. Locke. 
DESI'GN. /. trom the verb.] | 
1. An intention ; a purpoſe. 
2. A ſcheme; @ plan of action. Tillorſor. 


3. A lcheme formed to the detriment af au- 


Lecke. 


other, 


4. The idea which an artiſt endeavours to 
Execute or expreſs, 


Addiſon, 


from' deſerve. ] A man who 


DES 


DESI'GNABLE. a. [Lg Latin. ] Diſtin- 
guiſhable ; capable to be particularly marked 


out. Digby. 
DESIGNA'TION. / Cage, Lada. 
1. The act of pointing or marking out 
ſome particular token. Swift. 
2. Appointment; direction. Bacon, 
a. Import; intention. Lecte. 
DESI'GNEDLY,. ad. { from defign. ] Purpole- 
ly ; intentionally ; not inadvertently. Ray. 
DESI'GNER. , | trom defign.] 
1. One that deſigus or intends, a purpoſer. 
2. A plotter; a contriver. Decay Piety. 
3- One that forms the idea of auy thing in 
. or ſculpture. Addiſon. 
DESI'GNING. part. a. { from defigr. | Inſi- 
dious ; treacherous ; deceitful. Southern. 
DESI'GNLESS. a. | from defign. Without 
deſign; unknowing ; inadvertent. | 
DESI'GNLESSLY. ad. Without intention ; 


ignorantly ; inadvertently. Boyle, 
DESI'GNMENT. /. [ from deſign. ] 

1. A purpoſe and intent. Glanville. 

2. A icheme ot hoſtility. Shalſpeare. 


3. The idea, or ſketch, of a work. Dryden. 
DESIRABLE. a. { trom deſire. ] 
1. That is to be wiſhed with earneſtneſs. Rog. 
2. Pleafing ; delightful Addiſon. 
DESI'RE. J. [defir, French. ] Wiſh z eager- 
neis to obtain or enjoy | - 
To DESI RE. v. 4. [defirer, French. ] 
1. To wiſh ; to long tor. Deuteronomy. 
2. Tqexpreſs wiſhes; to appear to long. Dry. 
3. Toaſk; to intreat. Shakſpeare. 
DESI'RER. / | trom deſire. ] One that is cager 
of any thing; a wiſher. Shatſpeare. 
DESI'ROUS. a. | from ge.] Full of defire ; 
eager; longing after; wiſhing for. Hooker. 
DESI'ROUSLY. ad. Eagerly ; with defire. 
DESI'ROUSNESS. / Fulneſs of deſire. 
To DESI'ST. v. . Calle, Latin.] To ceaſe 
from any thing; to itop. _ Milton. 
DESI'STANCE. V [from d.] The act of 
deſiſting; ceſſation. Boyle. 
DESI'TILVE. . [Aue, Lat.] Ending; con- 
cluding ; final. | Watts. 
DESK. / [ di/cb, a table, Dutch. ] An inclining 
table tor the ule of writers or readers. Walton, 
DE'SOLATE. a. [ deſo/atus, Latin. ] 
1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited. Broome. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. Jer. 
3. Solitary; without ſociety, 


To DE'SOLATE, v. a. | defolo, Latin. ] To 


deprive of inhabitants; to lay waſte. Thomſon. 
DE'SOLATELY. ad. In a defolate manner. 
DESOLA'TION. / ow deſolate.] _ 
I. Deſtruction of inhabitants; reduction to 
ſolitude. Spenſer. 
2. Gloomineſs; ſadneſs ; cad 
3. A place waited and forſaken. . Jeremiah, 
DESPA'IR. / [ de/eſpoir, French. | 
1. Hopeleſueſs; delpondence. Dryden. 
2. That which cauſes deſpair; that of which 
there 13 no hope. . Sbakſpeare, 
3. [In theology. ] Loſs of confidence in the 
mercy of God. . Spratt, 


DES 


To DESPA'TR. v. . e Latin. ] To be 
without hope ; to defpond. Male. 
© DESPA'IRER. / [ from 4%. ] One with- 

| | Dryden. 


out hope. 
— DESPA'IRFUL. a. { deſpair and fall. } Hope- 
: fame 


leſs : obſolete. Sidney. 
DESPA'IRINGLY. ad. — deſpairing.] 
In « manner betokening 
To DESPA'TCH. v. 2. | depeſcher, French. 
1. To lend away haſtily. Temple. 
2. To ſend out of the world ; to put to death. 
Shakſpeare, 
3. To perform a buſineſs quickly. ocke. 
4. To conclude an affair with another. Sha. 
DESPA'TCH. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Haſty execution. Granville. 
2. Conduct; management: obſolete. Shak, 
3. Exprefs ; haſty meſſenger or meſſage. 
DESPA'TCHFUL. a. f trom deſparch.) Bent 
on haſte. Pope. 


© DE'SPERATE. «@. [ deſperatus, Latin. 


1. Without hope. Shakſpeare. 
2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh. Hammond. 
3. Irretrievable; unſurmountable ; irreco- 
verable. | a Locke. 

Mad; hotbrained ; furious. Spenſer. 


DE SPERATELV. ad. 


1. Furiouſly ; madly. 

2. In a great ; violently, Addiſon. 
DE'SPERATENESS. /. | from deſperare. ] 

Madnefs ; — precipitance,. Hammond. 
DESPERA'TI 


leſneſs ; deſpair ; deſpondency. Hammond. 


_ DE'SPICABLE. a. [deſpicabilir, Lat.] Con- 


temptible; vile; mean; ſordid. oer. 


pk'-sPIcABLENESS. / Meanneſs; vileneſs; 


worthleſneſs. Decay of Piety. 
DE'SPICABLY. ad. [ from deſpicable.] Mean- 
ly ; ſordidly ; vilely. ddiſon. 


 DESPI'SABLE. a. [trom deſpiſe. ] Contempt- - 


ible; deſpicable; regarded with contempt. Ar, 


To DESPI'SE. v. a. [ deſpiſer, old French. ] 


1. To ſcorn; to condema ; to ſlight. Pope. 
2. To abhor. Shakſpeare. 
DESPT'SER. / {from deſpiſe.] Contemner ; 
ſcorager. Government of the Tongue. 
DESPT'TE. / ht, Dutch; depit, French. 
1. Malice; anger; malignity. Spratt. 
2. Defiance; unſubdued oppoſition. Rowe. 
3. Act of malice, or oppoſition. Milton. 
To DESPI'TE. v. 2. | from the noun.] To 
vex ; to offend ; to ditappoint. Raleigh. 


'DESPI'TEFUL. 2. [ deſpite and full.] Mali- 


cious ; full of ſpleen. X. Chavles. 
DESPI'TEFULLY. ad. [from deſpiteful.] 

Maliciouſly ; malignantly. Matthew. 
DESPI'TEFULNESS. / {from de/pirefu!.} 

Malice; hate; malignity. Wiſdom. 
DESPI'TEOUS. - deſpite.) Malicious; 

furious: out of uſe. enſer. 
To DESPO'IL. v. a. | deſpolio, 5 

1. To rob; to deprive. 

2. To diveſt by 1 Woodward. 

3. To ſtrip: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
DESPOLIA'TION. / from d/polio, Lat.] 

The act of deſpoiling or ſtripping. 


opeleſnets. Boyle. 


Brown. 


N. /. | from deſperate.) Hope- - 


penſer. . 


DES 


7 DESPO'ND. v. . [deſpendes; Latin: 


1. To deſpair; to loſe hope. Dryden, 
2. [ In theology. ] To loſe hope of the divine 
mercy. Watts. 


DESPO'NDENCY. T [from deſpondent.] 
Deſpair ; hopeleſnets ; deſperation. 
DESPO'NDENT. 4. [ deſpondens, Latin.) 
Deſpairing ; hopeleſs. Bentley. 
To DESPO'NSATE. v. 4. { deſperſo, Latin. | 
To betroth ; to affiance. 
DESPONSA'TION. Y N trom deſpon/ate.]) The 
betrothing perſons to each other. 
DE'SPOT. / I.] An abſolute prince; 


one that governs with unlimited authority. 


— | a. | from deſpor.] Abſolute 


DESPO'TICK. in power; unhmited in 
authority ; arbitrary. South. 

DESPO'TICALNESS. /. [from deſpotical.] 
Abſolute authority. 

DE'SPOTISM, / | deſpotifine, French; from 
deſpet. ) Abſolute power. . 
To DESPU'MATE. v. „. [deſpxmo, Latin. ] 

Ts throw off parts in foam ; to froth. 
DESPUMA'TION. / from deſpumate.} The 
act of throwing off excrementitious parts in 
ſcum or foam. 
DESQUAMA'TION. / — tr 9 Lat.] 
The act of ſcaling foul bones. 
DESSE'RT. / | defſerre, French.] The laſt 
courſe at an entertainment. King. 
To DE'STINATE. v. . { deftino, Lat. | To 
deſign tor any particular end. Raz. 
DESTINATION. / [from deftinetse.] The 
purpole for which any thing is appointed; 
the ultimate deſign. - Hale. 
To DE'STINE. v. a. [defino, Latin. ] 
1. To doom ; to appoint unalterably to any 
ſtate or condition. Milton. 
2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. Arbur. 
3- To devote; to doom to puniſhment or 
miſery. Prior. 
4. To fix unalterably. Prior. 
DE'STINY. V [ define, French. ] 
1. The power that ſpins the life, and deter- 
mines the fate, of living beings. Shatſpeare. 
2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. Denham. 
3. Doom; condition in future time. Shak/. 
DE'STITUTE. a. { defitutus, _ 
1. Forſaken ; abandoned. ooker 
2. Abject; friendleſs, Pſalms. 
2. In want of. Dryden. 
DESTITU'TION. / from deftirute.] Want; 
the ſtate in which ſomething 1s wanted. Hook, 
To DESTRO'Y. v. a. (Arne, Latin. 
1. To overturn a City ; to raze a building to . 


ruin. Genefts. 
2. To lay waſte ; to make deſolate. Xnolles. 
3. To kill. Hale. 


4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 


| — 
DESTRO VER. / from de.] The perſon 
that deſtroys ; a murderer. Raleigh. 
DESTRU'CTIBLE. a. {from deftruo, Latin. ] 
Liable to deſtruction. 
DESTRUCTIBI'LITY. J [from d- 
ible.] Liableneſs to deſtruction. 


DET 


DESTRU'CTION. / [deffru#is, Latin.) 
t. The act of deſtroying ; ſubvertion. 
2. Murder; maſſacre. Muller. 
3: The ſtate of being deſtroyed; ruin. $44. 
4. A deftroyer ; a depopulator. Pſalms. 

* theology] Eternal death. Mattbe to. 

DES RU'CTIVE. & | deftru@#ivns, low Lat.] 
That has the quality of deſtroying ; waſte- 
ful; caufing ruin and devaſtation. Dryden. 

DESTRU'CTIVELY. ad. Ruinouſly ; mil- 
chievouſly ; with power to deſtroy. A. of P. 

DESTRU'CTIVENESS,//.[ fromdeftrufive.] 
The quality ot deſtroying or ruining, D. of P. 


DESTRU'CTOR.F. [ trom d;&roy. Deſtroyer; 


confumer. Boyle. 
DESUDA'TION. / [ deſudatio, Lada. A 

prefuſe and inordinate tweating. 
DE'SUETUDE. / [ d-/uerudo, Latin. ] Cefſa- 
tion from — ac cuſtomed; diſcontinuance 


of practice or habit. Hale. 
DESULTO*RIOUS: 2 3. { deſultorins, Lat.] 
DE'SULTORY. Removing from thing 


to thing; unſettled ; immethodical. Norris, 
To DESU'ME. v. 4. au, Latin.] Totake 
trom any thing; to borrow. Heale. 
Ts DETA'CH, v. a. | detacher, French. | 
1. To ſeparate ;- to diſengage. Woodward. 
2. To fead out part of a great body of men 
on an expedition. Addiſon. 
DETA'CHMENT. /. from detach. ] A body 
of troops ſent out trom the main army. 
Blackmore. 
To DETA'IL. v. . [ detailler, French.] To 
relate particularly ; to particularize. Chepre. 
DETA'LL. /. [detail, French. ] A minute and 
particular account. Wcezaward. 


To DETA'IN. v. a. # detines, Latin. ] 


1. To keep what belongs to another. Taylor. 


2. To withhold ; to keep back. Home. 
3. To reſtrain from departure. Juages. 

- 4 To hold in cuſtody. 

DETA'INDER. / [trom detain.) The name 
of a writ for holding one in cuſtody. | 

DETA'INER. / [ from detain. } He that holds 
back any one's right; he that detains. 

To DETE'CT. v. a. | dete&rs, Latin. ] Todit- 
cover ; to find out any crime or artifice. $5. 

DETE'CTER. / trom dere#. ] Adiſcoverer ; 
one that finds out what another defires to 
hide. | Decay of Piety. 

DETE'CTION. / from det. 

1. Diſcovery of guilt or Fraud. Spratt. 
2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. Woods. 

DETE'NTION. F. | from detain. | 
1. The act of keeping what belongs to an- 
other. Shakſpeare. 
2. Confinement ; reſtraint. Bacon. 

Te DETE'R. v. . { deterreo, Latin. ] To dif- 
courage by terrour; to fright from any 

- things | | Tillotſon. 


To DETE RGE. v. 4. [ deterge, Latin. } To 


cleanſe, a fore. Wiſeman. 
DETE'RGENT. a: { from deteyge. | That has 

the power of cleanſing. Arbutdhnot. 
DETERIORA'TION. / [from deterier, 

Lat. ] Tbe att of mating any thing werle, 


* 
DET 
DETE'RMENT: / {from deter.] Cauſe of 
diſcourage ment. Boyle, 
DETE'KMINABLE. a. [from determine. ] 
That mary be certainly decided. Boyle. 
To DETERMINATE. v. a: \ determiner, Fr.] 
To limit; to fix: not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
DETE'RMINATE. a. [ determinatus, Latin. ] 
1. Definite ; determined. Bentley. 
2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule. Hooter. 
3. Decilive; concluſive; ' Shak/peare. 
4. Fixed; reſolute. ' * Sidney. 
5. Reſolved. Shakſpeare, 
DETE'RMINATELY. ad. 2 | 
1. Reſolutely; with fixed reſolve. | Sidney. 
2. Certainly ;- unchangeably. Tillotſon. 
DETERMINA'TION. / f from determinate. ] 
1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. Locke, 
2. The reſult of deliberation. Calamy. 
3. Judicial decifion. Swift. 
DETE'RMINATIVE. a. [from determinate.] 
1. That uncontrollably directs to a certain 
end. ; Bramball. 
2. That makes a limitation. Watts. 
DETE*RMINATOR. / | from” determine. ] 
One who determines. Brown. 
ToDETE'RMINE. v. a. [ determiner, French. ] 
1. To fix; to ſettle. Shakſpeare. 
2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. South. 
3. To bound; to confine, Atterbury. , 
4. To adjuſt ; to limit; to define. Locke. 
5. To influence the choice. Locke. 
6. To refoive. Samuel. 
7. To decide. Lecke. 
8. To put an end to; to deſtroy. Shak/peare. 
To DETE'RMINE. v. x. : 
1. To conclude; to form a final concluſion. 
2. To ſettle opinion. Locke. 
3. To end; to come to an end. Hayward. 
4. To make a deciſion. Shakſpeare. 
5. To end confequentially. Temple. 
6. To reſolve concerning any thing. SBI. 
DETERRA'TION. /. { de and terra, Latin. ] 
Diſcovery of any thing by removal of the 
earth z the act of unburying. Woodward. 
DE'CE'RSION. / | from detergo, Latin. ] The 


act of cleanſing a fore. Wiſeman. 


DETE'RSIVE. . from dererge. ] Having the 


wer to cleaaſe. 

DETE'RSIVE. / An application that has the 
er of cleanſing wounds. Wiſeman. 
To DETE'SPT. v. a. | dereffor, Latin. ] To hate; 
to abhor; to abominate. . South. 
DETE'STABLE. a. {from detef.)} Hateful; 
ominable x odious. Hayward. 
DETE'STABLY. ad. Hatefully ; abominably ; 
- odiouſly. South, 
DETESTA'TION. #. from .] Hatred ; 
abhorrence; abomination, _ Sidney. 
DETE'STER. / 15 rom dereff.] One that hates. 
To DETHRO'NE. v. 4. | detromey, French. ] 
To divelt of regality; to throw down from 

the throne ; t6 deprive of regal dignity. 
DETI'NUE. #. ae, French. ] A'writ that 
lies againft him, who, having goods or chat- 
tels delivered him to keep, refuſes to deliver 
them again, Cowell, 
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'DE'TONA'TION. /. [ detono, Latin. ] A noiſe 
ſomewhat more torcible than the ordinary 
crackling of ſalts in calcination. Quincy. 
To DE'TONIZE. v. a. [from detono, Latin. ] 
To calcine with detonation. Avrbutbnot. 
To DETO'RT. v. a. [ detortzes, Lat.] To wreſt 
from the original import. den. 
To DETRA CT. v. a. [ detractum, Latin. |] 
1 To derogate ; to take away by . ca- 
lumny, or cenfurc. acon. 
2. To take away; to withdraw. Boyle. 
DETRA'CTER / ſtrom detra&.] One that 
takes away another's reputation. Swift. 
DETRA'CTION. / [detrattio, Latin. ) The 
withdrawing or taking off from a thing ; the 
impairing or leſſening a man in point of fame. 
| Aylife. 
DETRA'CTORY. 2. [from detract.] Defa- 
matory by denial ot deſert; derogatory. Bro. 


. DETRA'CTRESS. / {from detract.] A cen- 


ſorious woman. Addiſon. 
DE”"PRIMENT. / [detrimentzm, Latin. ] 
Loſs; damage; miſchief; harm. Evelyn. 
DETRIME'NTAL. @. {from detriment. ] 
Miſchievous; harmful; cauſing loſs. Addiſon. 
DETKRI'TION. /. | getero, detritzs, Latin. ] 
The act of wearing away. 
To DETRU'DE. v. @. [detrudo, Latin. ] To 
thruſt down; to force into a lower place. Hav. 
To DETRU'NCATE. v. a. [ detrunco, Lat. ] 
To lep; to cut; to thorten. 
DETKUNCA'TION. / [trom detruncate.] 
The act of lopping or cutting. 


DETRU'SION. V [ detrufio, Latin.] The act 
ot thruſting or torcing down. Keil. 


DETURBA'TION. / [ detwrbo, Latin. ] The 
act of throwing down; degradation. 
DEVASTA'TION. / | devafto, Lat.] Waſte; 
havock ; deſolation; deſtruction. Garth. 
DEUCE. V | deux, French. Two. Sp. 
To DEVELOP. v. 3. | developer, French. 
To dilengage from ſomething that enſolds 
and conceals; to diſentangle. Pope. 
DEVE'RGENCE. / [ae vergentia, Latin. ] 
Declivity ; declination. 
To DEVE'ST. v. @. | devefter, French. ] 
1. To ſtrip; to deprive ot clothes. Denham. 
2. To take away any thing good. Hacon. 
. To free from any thing bad. Prior. 


| DEVE'X. a. [devex#us, Lat. ] Bending down; 


declivous; mcurvated downward. p 

DEVE'XITY. /. [trom devex. ] Incurvation 
downward ; declivity. : 

To DE'VIATE. v. n. [de via decedere, Lat.] 
1. To wander from the right or common 
Way. Pope. 
2. To go aſtray; to err; to fin; to offend. 

DEVIA'TION. / [trom deviate. ] 

1. The act of quitüng the right way; er- 
rour ; wandering. Cbeyne. 
2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. Ho/der. 
3. Otfence ; obliquity of conduct. Clara. 

DEVICE. / [ deviſe, French. ] 
1. A contrivance ; a ſtratagem. . 

2. A deſign; a ſcheme ſormed; project; 
ſpcculatiou. Hooker, 


DEV 
3. The emblem on a ſhield. 
4. Invention ; genius. | 
DE'VIL. / [ttogul, Saxon. ] 
1. A fallen angel; the tempter and ſpiritual 


Pr ip, 
Shakſpeare. 


enemy of mankind. Shakſpeare. 
2. A wicked man or woman. SJShakſpeare. 
3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. Granville. 
DE'VILISH. a. { trom devi. : 
1. Partaking ot the qualities of the devil; 
diabolical ; miſchievous. Sidney. 
2. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. SG. 
DE'VILISHLY. ad. In a manner ſuiting the 


devil ; diabolically. South, 
DE'VIOUS. 3. | devizs, Latin. ] 
1. Out of the common track. Holder. 


2. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. Thomſon. 
3- Erring ; going aſtray from tectitude. Rowe. 
To DEVI'SE. v. a. | deviſer, French. ] To con- 
trive ; to form by art; to invent. Peacham. 
To DEVI'SE. v. . To confider; to contrive. 
DEVI'SE. / [ deviſe, a wild French. 
1. The act ot bequeathing by will. Cowe!/. 
2. Contrivance; device. Hooker. 
— x. ¶trom the noun. ] To grant 
y will. 
DEVT'SER. / [ from deviſe.] A contriver ; an 
inventer. re. 
DE VISO UR. / ¶ from d evie.] He that gives 
dy will. 
DE'VITABLE. a. [ devitabilis, Latin. | Poſ- 
ſible to be avoided ; avoidable. 
DEVITA'TION,. /. f devitatio, Latin. | The 
act of eſcaping or avoiding. 
DEVO'ID. . [oxides French. 
1. Empty; vacant; void. Spenſer. 
2. Without any thing; free from. Dryden. 
DEVO'IR. / [ devoir, French. ] 
1. Service: not in uſe. Knolles. 
2. Act of civility or obſequiouſneſs. Pope. 
To DEVO'LVE. v. 4. [ devolve, Latin. 
1. To roll down. Thomſon. 
2. To move from one hand to another. Addi. 
To DEVO'LVE. v. . To fall in ſucceſſion 
into new hands. Decay of Piety. 
DEVOLU'TION. V [ develutio, Latin. | 
1. The act of rolling down. Waondward. 
2. Removal ſucceſiive from hand to hand. 
DEVORA'TION. / [trom gevoro, Latin. 
The act of devouring. 
To DEVO'TE. v. a. { devotus, Latin. 
1. To dedicate; to conſecrate. Shakſpeare. 
2. To addict; as to a ſect, or ſtudy. Hats. 
3. To condemn ; to relign to ill. Pope. 
4. To addict; to give up to ill, Grew. 
. To curſe; to execrate. Dryden. 
DE O'TEDNESS. /. | from devote.) The 
ſtate of being devoted or dedicated. Ble. 
DEVOTE'E. / (devot, French. | One erro- 
neouſly or ſuperititioully religious; a bigot. 
DEVO'TION. / {devetion, French. ] 
1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated. 
2. Piety; acts of religion. Dryden. 
3. An act of external worſhip. Hooker, 


4. Prayer ; expreſſion of devotion.. Spra/t. 
. The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe 
© of dependance upon Cod; picty. 


Law» 


DEX 
6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or ceremony. 
; Shakſpeare. 
7. Strong affeftion ; ardent love. Clarendon. 
8. Earneſtneſs; ardour. Shakſpeare. 
9. Diſpolal ; power. Clarendor. 
DEVO'TIONAL. a. [from devotion. ] Per- 
taining to devotion; religious. X. Charles. 
DEVO'TIONALIST. /. | from devotion.] A 
man zealous without knowledge. 
To DEVOUR. v. a. [devoro, Latin. ] 
1. To eat up ravenouſly. Shakſpeare. 
2. To deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and 
violence. . 
3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate. Sertb. 
. To enjoy with avidity. Dryden. 
DEVOU'RER. / [| from devour. ] A conſumer ; 
he that devours. ecay of Picty. 
DEVOU'T. a. [deut Latin. | 
1. Pious; religious. Rogers. 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. Dr yden. 
3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety. Milton. 


DEVOU'TLY. ad. [from deveur.} Piouſly ; + 


with ardent devotion; religiouſly. Addiſon. 


DEUSE. /. | from Dufizs, the name of a ſpecies. 


of evil ſpirits. ] Thedevil: a ludicrous word. 

DEUTERO'GAMY. V (N, and s.] 
A ſecond marriage. 

DEUTERO'NOMY. F. | deirrgoe and vie. 
The ſecond book of the law; the fifth boo 
of Moles. 

DEUTERO'SCOPY. /. Te and cen. 


The ſecond intention. Brown. 


DEW. , Ideap, Saxon. ] The moiſture upon 


the ground. Pope. 
To DEW. v. 4. | from the noun. ] To wet as 
with dew ; to moiſten. Spenſer. 
DE'WBERRY. { | trom dev and berry. | Kaſ- 
berries, | Hanmer. Shakſpeare. 
DEWBESPRE'NT. part. | dew and beſprent.} 
Sprinkled with dew. Milton. 
DE'WDROP. / [ dew and drop.] A drop of 
dew which ſparkles at ſunriſe. Tickel. 
DE'WLAP,/.| trom /apping orlicking the dew. | 
1. The fleih that hangs down from the throat 


of oxen. | Addiſon. 
2. The lip flaccid with age. Shakſpeare. 


DE'WLAPT. 2. [from dewlap. ] Furniſhed 

with dewlaps. Shakſpeare. 
DE'W.WORM. / [from dew and worm. ] A 

worm found in dew. Walton. 
DE'WY. 2. { trom dew. 

1. Referabling dew; partaking of dew. Mil. 

2. Moiſt with dew ; roſcid. Dryden. 
DE XTER. a. [ Latin. } The right; not the 

left. A term in heraldry. 
DEXTERITY. V {| dexteritas, Latin. 

1. Readineſs ot limbs; activity; readineſs 

to attain ſkil ; expertneſs. 

2. Readineſs of contrivauce. Bacon. 
DE'XTEROUS. . [ dexter, Latin. ] 

1. Expert at any manual employment; ac- 

tive ; ready. pe. 

2. Expert in management; ſubtle ; full of 


expedicats, Locke. 
DE'XTEROUSLY. ad. Expertly ; Kilfully ; 
. arUuily, ; ; South. 


Shakſpeare.. 


DIA 


DE'XTRAL. a. [ dexter, Latin.} The right; 
not the left. Brown. 
DEXTRA'LITY. / [ from 1 The 
ſtate of being on the richt ſide. rown. 


DIABETES. / [Rafamt;. ] A morbid copi- 


ouſneſs of urine. Derbam. 
DIAbO'LICAL. 2 2. | from dlabolus, Latin. 
DIABO'LICK. Deviliſh; partaking ot 
the qualities of the devil. Ray. 
DAco DIUM. /. (M The fyrup of 
poppies. 
DIACO'USTICKS. |. [ taxes. ] The doc- 
trine of ſounds. 
DTV'ADEM../. ( diadema, Latin. ] 
1. A tiara; anenfign of royalty bound rouxd 
the head of eaftern monarchs. Spenſer. 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the head ; 
the crown. Denham. Roſcommon. 
DIADE'MED. 2. [from diadem. } Adorned 
with a diadem; crowned. Pope. 
DVADROM. / [| HaFzowiw. The time in 
which any motion is performed. Locke. 
n The ſeparation or 
disjunction of ſyllables; as, a#r. 
DIAGNO'STICK. / Nauen. ] A ſymp. 
tom by which a difeate is diſtinguiſhed from 
others. 6 Collier. 
DIA'GONAL. 2. ——_— Reaching from 
one angle to another. Brown, 
DIA'GONAL. / | from the adjective.] Alin: 
drawn from angle to angle. Locke. 
DIA'GONALLY. ad. | from diagonal. | Ina 
diagonal direction. Brown. 
DIAGRAM. , [Maygzwus.}] A delineation 
of geometrical figures; 4 mathematical 
ſcheme. Dryden. Bestie; 
DIAGRY'DIATES. /. | from diagrydium.] 
Strong purgatives made with diagr yd1um. lay 
DI'AL. /, f diate, Skinner. } A plate marked 
with lines, where a hand or ſhadow ſhows the 
hour. Shatſpeare. Glanville. 


DIAL-PLATE. / [dial and plate. ] That on 


which hours or lines are marked. ' Addiſor. 
DIALECT. V Nane. 
1. The ſubdivifion of a language. 


2. Style; manner of expretſion. Hooker, 
3. Language; ſpeech. Seuth. 
DIALE'CTICAL, a. | from dialeFick. | Logi- 
cal ; argumental. Boyle. 


DIALE'CTICK. /. LN s.] Logick; the 
art of reaſoning. 

DI'ALLING. /. [ from dial.) The ſciaterick 
ſcience; the knowledge of ſhadows ; the art 
of conſtructing dials on which the ſhadow 
may ſhow the hour. 

DI'ALIST. / [ from dial.) A conſtructor of 
dials. Moxen. 

DIA*LOGIST. / [from dia/ogue. ] A ſpeaker 
in a dialogue; a writer of dialogues. 


DI'ALOGUE. I [4x23 ] A conference; 2 


converſation between two or more, either 
real or feigned. Shakſpeare, 
To DVALOGUE. v. . [from the noun. } To 
diſcourſe with another. Shakſpeare. 
DIALY'SIS. / Name.] The figure in rhe- 


torick by which ſyllables or words are divided. 
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DIAMETER. / [3:4 and jurrgor. ] The line 


which, paſſing through the centre of a circle, 
or other cyrvilincar figure, divides it into 
ual parts. Raleigh. 
DIA'METRAL. a. [from diameter.) Deſcrib- 
the diameter ; relating to the diameter. 
DIA'METRALLY. ad. According to the 
direction of a diameter. lam won d. 
DIAME'TRICAL. a. { from dlameter.] 
1. Deſcribing a diameter. 
2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 
Government of the Tongue. 
DIAME'TRICALLY. ad. trom diametrical. | 
In a diametrical direction. Clarendon. 
DIAMOND. / { diamant, Fr. adamas, Lat.] 
The moſt valuable and hardeſt of all the 


gems, which is, when pure, perſectly clear 


and pellucid as the pureſt water. Hill. 
DI'APASE. / [a v.] A chord including 

all tones: the old word tor diapaſor. Sper. 
DIAPA'SON. V [ Ja ag. A chord which 

includes all tones; an octave. Craſhew. 
DIAPER. FL {[diapre, French. ] 

1. Linen W other 


figures,  _ 

2. A napkin z atowel.. ſpeare. 

To DVAPER. v. a. [| from the coun] 
owel. 


1. To variegate ; to diverkiy. 
2. To draw flowers u clothes. Peacham. 


DIAPHANE' ITV. / ¶trom Fagana. ] Trant- 


parency ; pellucidneſs. Ray. 
DIAPHA'NICK. 4. ¶ Na and gairng. ] Tranſ- 
arent; pellucid. Raleigh. 


DIA'PHANOUS. a. [Na and $aiw. ] Tranſ- 
arent; clear ; tranſlucent. Raleigh. 
DIAPHORE'TICK. a. [daqeerlag. ] Sudo- 
rifick ; promoting perſpiration. Aut. 
DIAPHRAGM. J. | Nagęa ya. 
1. The midriff which divides the upper ca- 
vity of the body trom the lower. 
2. Any diviſion or partition which divides a 
hollow t ody. a Woandwward. 
DIARRHOEA. J [ 34,44, 1 A flux of the 
belly. Quincy. 
DIAKRHOE'TICK. a. [from diarrhaa. | 
Promoting the flax of the deliy ;; ſolutive; 
purgative. Arbuthnst. 
DIARY. 2 [ diarium, Latin. ] An account of 
every day; a journal. Tater. 
DIA'STOLE. Nach. 
1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 
ſyllable is made long. 
2. The dilatation ot the heart. Ray. 
DIA'STY LE. /. Na and cν -, a pillar. 14 
ſort of editice, where the pillars and at tuch 
a diſtance . from one another, that three dia- 


meters of their thickneſs are allowed for in- 


_ tercolumniation. Harris. 

DIATE'SSERON. /. [of dab, and Tiootca, 
four. An interval in muſick, compoſed of one 
greater tone, one leſſer, and oue greater ſemi- 
tone ; a perfect fourth. Harris. 

DIATO'NICK. JL. { of Na.] The ordi- 
nary ſort of muſic 
ferent tones in aſccndiug or deſcending. Har. 


DI'BBLE. / {[trom dip/+/, Dut.] A ſmall 
2 


DIDA'CTICAL. ? a. [dial B-]Preceptive; 


which proceeds by dif- 


DID 


ſpade ; a pointed inſtrument with which the 
gardeners make holes for planting. 7er. 
DI'BSTONE. / A little ſtone which children 
throw at another ſtone. Lecke. 
DICA'CITY. / [dicacitas, Latin.] Pertneſs; 
fſuaucineſs. 
DICE. /. The plural of die. Bentley. 
7 DICE. v u. [from the noun.] To game 
with dice. Shakſpeare. 
DICE-BOX, V [dice and box. ] The box from 
which the dice are thrown. Addiſon. 
DI'CER. / [from dice.] A player at dice; a 
gameſter. Shakſpe are. 
DICH. This word ſeems corrupted from dir 
for 4 it. Shakſpeare. 
DICHO'TOMY. / [Iixopala. J Diſtribution . 
of ideas by pairs. Waits. 
DI'CKER of Leather. [ dicra, Lat. r hides. 
To DI'CTATE. v. a. | dio, Latin 4 To de- 
liver to another with authority; to declare 
with confidence. | Pope. 
DI'CTATE. / [difatum, Latin] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority; preſerip- 
tion ; preſcript. Ju 
DICTA'TION. /. \ from diate. J The act or 
ractice of dictating or preſcribing. | 
DIC TA TOR. / Latin. by | 
I. A magiſtrate of Rome, made in times of 
exigence, and inveſted with abſolute authority. 
2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. M/. 
3- One whole credit or authority enables him 
to direct the conduct or opinion of others. 
DICTATO'RIAL, 2. { from dictator.] Au- 
thoritative ; confident ; dogmatical. Warts. 
"RO TA”TORSHIP. /. ¶ from m_— . 
- The office of a dictator. ottorr. 
8 Authority; inſolent confidence. Dryden. 
DICTA'TURE. {. [| diFatura, Latin. The 
office of a dictator 3 dictatorſhip. 
DI'CTION.F. | di&ien, Fr. ] Style; language; 
Dryde 


expreſſion. 


' DICTIONARY. SJ. [difionarium, Latin. ] A 


book containing the words of any language; 
« lexicon ; a vocabulary ; 2 Word- Wat. 
DID. of do. did, Saxon. ] | 
1. The preterit of do. 
2. The fign of the preter- imperſect — 
3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, I © 
did really love him. 


DIDA'CTICK. giving precepts. rd. 
DI'DAPPER. / | from dip, ] A bird that 
dives into the water. 
DIDASCA'LICK. 4. (Sage. Pre- 
ceptive; didactick. Prior. 
Te DIDD EK... | diddern, Teut. ] Toquake 
with cold; to ſhiver. Skinner. 
DIDST. The ſecond perſon of the preter tenſe. 
of do. I did, thou didi. 
DIDU'CTION./. [ dids&io, Latin.]-Separs- 
tion by withdrawing one part trom the _ 
ople. 
To DIE. v. a. deaz, Saxon, 4 colour. 110 
tinge ; to colour; to ſtain. Miltin. 
DIE. / { from the verb.] INE tincture 
Kain; hue acquired. Bann. 


DIF 
* DIF. v. x. deadian, Saxon. ; 
1. To loſe lite; to expire ; to paſs into an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence. Signey. 
2. To periſh by violence ordiſeaſe. Dryden. 


3. To be puniſhed with death. Hammond. 
4. To be loſt; to periſh. Spectator. 
5. To fink ; to faint. Sammel. 


6. [In theolegy.] To periſh everlattingly. 


Hakewill. 

7. To languiſh with pleaſure. Pope. 

_ 8. To vaniſh, Aue. 
9. Ta languiſh with affeftion, Taler. 
10. To wither, as a vegetable. John. 


11. To grow vapid, as liquor. 
DIE. / pl. dice, Las, Fr. dis, Welſh. ] 
1. A. ſmall cube, marked on its faces with 


numbers from one to fix, which, gameſters - 


throw in play. - South, 
2. Hazard ; chance Spenſer. 
3. Any cubick body, __ 
DIE. / pl. dies. The ſtamp uſed in coinage. Sr. 
DI ER. / ffrom die.] One that follows the 
trade of dying; one who dies clothes. Ab. 
 DVET. / f diate, low Latin; Nada. 
1. Food; proviſions for the mouth. Raleigh. 


2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine. 
Tempe. 
3. Allowance of proviſion. Jeremiab. 


To DV'ET. v. a. [trom the noun. ] 
1, To feed by the rules of medicine. SH. 
2. To give food to. Shakſpeare. 
3- To board ; to ſupply with diet. | 
To DV'ET. v. . 
1. To eat by rules of phyſick. 
2. To eat; to feed. Milton. 
DI'ET-DRINK. / | diet and drin.] Medi- 
cated liquors. Locke. 
DI'ET. / German, a multitude. } Aa aſſem- 
bly of princes or eſtates. Raleigh. 
DIETARY. 4. [from det.] Pertaining to the 
rules of diet. 
DIETER. / [ from det.] One who preſcribes 
rules for eating. Shakſpeare. 
DIETE'TICAL. 2 a. LN] Relating to 
DIETE'TICK. i diet ; belonging to the me- 
dical cautions about the uſe of tood. Arb. 
To DVFFER. v. x. [ differa, Latin. } 
1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; to have pro- 
perties and qualities not the ſame with thoſe 
of another. Addiſon. 
2. To contend ; to be at variance. Rowe. 
3. To be of & contrary opinion. Burnet. 
DI'FFERENCE. /. [ differentia, Latin. ] 
1. State of being dutinct from ſomething ; 
contrariety to identity. Hoiker. 
2. The quality by which one differs from 
another. Raleigh. 
3. The diſproportion between one thing and 


another. Hayward. 
4. Diſpute; debate; quarrel. Tiller on. 
5. Dittinction. a Addiſon. 
6. Point in queſtion; ground of controverſy. 
5, OO 

7. A logical diſtinction. con, 
S8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential 
mathe Davies. 


DIF 


To DV'FFERENCE. v. a.. [from the nom.] 


To cauſe a difference; to make oye thing 

not the ſame as another. Helder. 
DIFFERENT. a. [ from der.] 

1. Diſtinct; not the ſame. Addiſon, 

2. Of contrary qualities. Philips. 

3. Unlike; diſſimilar. Lacke. 


DIFFERE'NTIAL Method, confifts_in de- 
ſcending from whole quantities to their in- 
finitely ſmall differences, and cemparing to- 
gether theſe inſinitely ſmall differences, of 


what kind ſoever they be. Harris. 
DVFFERENTLY. ad. | from different. Ia 
a different manner. | 25 | 
DIFFI'CIL. 2. { difficilie, Latin] 
1. Difficult; hard; not eaſy. Hadres. 
2. Scrupulous; hard to be perſuaded. Bacon. 
DIFFI'CLLNESS. / { from 4ifficil.} Die- 
ty to be perſuaded ; incompliance. Bucas. 
DI'FFLCULT. a. {diffieiſis, Latin.) 
1. Hard; not eaſy; not facil. Zachariab. 
2. Troubleſome ; vexatious. | 
3. Hard to pleaſe; peeviſh ; moroſe. 
DI'FFICULTLY. ad, { from difficu:. |] Hard- 
ly ; with difficulty; not cafily. ers. 
DI'FFICULTY, 7 ( diſicultâ, French. 
1. Hardneſs; contraricty to cafineſs. Ragerr. 
2. Something hard to accompliſh. South. 


3- Diſtreſs; oppoſition. Drygex. 
4. Perplexity in affairs. er. 
5. Objection; cavil. 33 Swift: 


To DI FIDE. v. . aide, Latin. ] To diſ- 
truſt ; to have no confideuce in. 
DFFFIDENCE. V [| trom de.] 
1. Diſtruſt; wantot confidence in others. Bas 
2. Doubt; want of contidence in ourſelves. 


ET . Sentleys 

DI'FFIDENT. a. [from diffide.] 

1. Diſtruftful ; doubting others. MIA. 

2. Doubtful of an event; uncertain, Pope 

3. Doubttulof himſelf; not confident.Clari/. 
To DIF FIND. v. 3. f diffinde, Latin. ] 10 

cleave in two; to ſplit. | 
DIFFI'SSION. / [ diffiffio, Latin. ] The act 

of cleaving or ſplitting. | 
DIFFLA'TLON. / [diffare, Latin, ] The act 

of ſcattering with a blait of wind. 
DI'FFLUENCE. 2 % [from diu, Latin. }] 
DI'FFLUENCY, : quality of falling 

away on all fides, Brown. 
DUVFFLUENT. 3. [diffuers, Lat.] Flowing 

every way; not conſiſtent; not fixed, 
DI'FFORM. a. ſtrom forma, Lat.] Contrary 

to uniform; diflimilar ; unlike. Vet. 
DIFFO*'RMITY. / { from difform, ] Diverſity 

of form; irregularity ; diſluniliuude. Brown 
DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT. /. [franchiſe,Fr.] 

The act of taking away privneges. 
To DIFFU'SE. v. a. | diffufur, Latin. 

1. To pour out upon a plane. urnet. 

2. To ſpread; to ſcatter; ta diſperſe. Mi/rom 
DIFFU'SE. a. [ diffuſur, Latin. ] 

1. Scattered ; widely ſpread. 

2. Copious ; not conciſe. 
DIFFU'SED. part. a. (loan dif Wild z 

uncouthy irregular. 2 
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DIGE'STIBLE. a. from digeft. | Capable of 
Bac 


DIG 


DIFFU'SEDLY. ad. C from diſuſed.) Wide- 
ly ; diſperſedly. | 

DIFFU'SEDNESS. / [ from difuſed.] The 
ſtate of being diffuſed; diſperſion. 

DIFFU'SELY. ad. {from diff e.] 

1. Widely ; extenfively. 
2. Copiouſly ; not conciſely. 
DIFFU'SION. / [from Jiffaſe.) 
1. Diſperſion ; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
every way. Boyle. 
2. Copiouſneſs ; exuberance of ſtyle. 
DIFFU'SIVE. a. { from d.] 

1. Having the quality of icattering any thing 


every way. Dryden. 
2. Scattered ; diſperſed, outh. 
3- Extended. Tillotſon. 


DIFFU'SIVELY. ad. Widely ; extenſively ; 


every way. 


 DIFFU'SLVENESS. / {from AH. 


1. Extenfion ; diſperſion. 
2. Want of concifenets. Addiſon. 
To DIG. v. a. preter. dug or digged ; part. 

pail. dug or digged. | dyger, Danith. } 
. To pierce with a ſpade. &zekiel. 
- 2. To form by digging. 

3- To cultivate the ground by turning it with 


- a ſpade. Temple. 
4. To pierce with a ſharp point. Dryden. 
F. To gain by digging. NMocdward. 


To DIG, v. x. To work with a ſpade. Fes. 
To DIG wp. v. a. To throw up that which is 
covered with earth. Shakſpeare. 

DFGAMY. / {>yawia. ] A ſecond marriage 

Biſhop Ferne. 

DI'GERENT. «@. [digerens, Lat.] That has 
the power of digeſtion, or cauſing digeſtion. 

DI'GEST. / [ digefa, Lat.] The pandect of 
the civil law. | | Bacon. 

To DIGE'ST. v. a. | digero, digeflum, Latin. 
I. To diſtribute into various clafles or repo- 
ſitories; to range methodically. 

2. To concoct in the ſtomach. 

3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler. 
4. To range methodically in the mind. Thom. 
5. To reduce to any plan or method. Shat/p. 

- 6. To receive without loathing or repug- 
nance; not to reject. Peaebam. 
7. To receive and enjoy. 
3. To diſpoſe a wound to generate pus in 
order to a cure. 

To DIGE'ST.. v. ». To generate matter, as a 
wound, and tend to a cure. 

DIGE'STER. / [from dige. 

1. He that digeſts or diſpoles. 

2. He that digeſts or concocts his food. Ard. 
3. A ftrong veſſel, wherein to boil, with a 
very ſtrong heat, any hard ſubſtances, ſo as 

to reduce them into a fluid ſtate. Quincy. 
4. That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the con- 
coctive power. Temple, 


Prior. 


being digeſted or concocted. on. 
DIGE'STION. / | from dige. 

1. The act of concofting 100d. Temple. 
2. The preparation of matter by a chymical 
— 2 Blackmoxe. 


Wihitgift. - 


Shakſpeare. 
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3. Reduction to a plan. 
4. The act of diſpoſing a wound to generate 


matter. | 
5. The difpoſition of a wound or ſore to ge 


Temple. 


nerate matter. Sharp. 
DIGE'STIVE. a. [ from dige. 
1. Having the power to caule digeſtion, Bro, 
2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. Hale. 
3- Dilpoſing ; methodiſing. Dryden. 
DICE'STIVE. / An application which diſ- 
poſes a wound to generate matter. Wiſemar. 
DI'GGER. /. [trom dig] One that opens the 
ground with a ſpade. Boyle. 
To DIGHT. V.. 4. dihvan, to prepare, Sax. ] 
1. To dreſs; to deck ; to adorn. Milton. 
2. To put on. | Spenſer. 
DI'GIT, / | digitzs, Latin, ] 
1. The meaſure of length centaining three- 
fourths of an inch. Boyle. 
2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the 
ſun or moon. 
3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle 
figures; any number to ten. row. 
DI'GITATED. a. { from digiras, Lat. JBranch- 
ed out into diviſions like fingers. Brot 
DIGLADIA'TION. / | dig/adiatio, Lat.] 4 
combat with ſwords ; any quarrel. G/aruvi/r, 
DIGNIFIED. 2. | from dignify. ] Inveſted 
with ſome dignity, Aylife. 
DIGNIFICA'TION. / {from dignity. | 
Exaltation. a altor. 
To DIU'GNIFY. v. a. ¶ from dignzs, and facis, 
Latin. ] 
1. To advance; to prefer ; to exalt. 
2. To honour; to adorn; to improve by 
- ſome adventitious excellenge, or honourable 
diſtinction. Ben Jonſon. 
DI'GNITARY. F. [ from dignus, Latin. ] A 
clergyman advanced to lome dignity, to ſome 
rank above that of a parochial prieit. Su,. 
DI'GNITY. / [ dignitas, Latin. 
1. Rank of elevation. Hooker. 
2. Grandeur of mien. Clariſſa. 
3. Advancement; pre ferment; high place. S. 
4. [Among ecclefiafticks, ] That promotion 
or preferment to which any juriſdiction is 
annexed. Aylife. 
5. Maxim; general principle. Browns. 
DIGNO'TION. /. ¶ from digneſco, Lat. ] Dit- 
tinction; diſtinguiſhing mark. Brown. 
To DIGRE'SS. v. x. | digreſſus, Latin. ] 
1. To turn aſide out of the road. 
2. To depart from the main deſign. Locke, 
3. To wander; to expatiate. Grerexwocd. 
4. To tranſgreſs ; to deviate: not in uſe. S. 
DIG RE'SSION. / Ligretto, Latin. 
1. A paſſage deviating trom the main tenour 
or deſigu of a diſcourie. Denham. 
2. Deviation. ; . Brown. 
DIJUDICA'TION, V [dijndicatio, Latin. } 
A diſtinction. 
DIKE. / dic, Saxon ; dyh, Erſe.] 


1. A channel to receive water. 


Pope. 


2. A mound to hinder inundations. Cow/ry. 
To DILA'CERATE. v. a. | dilacero, Lat.] lo 
tear; to rend; to lorce in tWo. 


* 2 7. 


DIL. 
DILACERATION/V from dilaceratio, Lat, ] 
Ihe act of rending in two, Arbuthnot. 

To DILA'NIATE. v . [ dilanis, Latin. ] To 
tear ; torend in pieces. 

To DILA'PIDATE. v. x. To go to ruin. 

DILAPIDA'TION. {. [di/apidatio, Lat.] The 
incumbent's ſuffering any edifices of his eccle- 
fiaftical living to go to ruin or decay. Me. 

DILATABILITY. / [ from dilatable.\ The 

uality of admitting extenſion. Ray. 

DILA'TABLE. 4a. | from date. 2 of 
extenſion. Arbuthnot. 

DILATA'TION. / from dilatatio, Latin. } 
1. The act of extending into greater ſpace : 
oppoſed to contration. 
2. The ſtate of being extended. Newton. 

To DILA'TE. v. a, [dilato, Latin. } 

1. To extend; to ſpread out. Waller. 
2. To relate at large; to tell diffuſely and 
copiouſly. | Shakſpeare. 

7o DILA'TE. v.z. 

1. To widen ; to grow wide. Addiſon. 
2. To ſpeak largely and copioully. Clarend. 

DILA'TOR. / [ from dilate. } That which 
widens or extends. Arbuthnot., 

DI'LATORINESS. / [from die.] Slow- 
neſs; fluggiſhneſs. 

DIU'LATORY. . { dilatsire, French. ] Tardy ; 
flow ; fluggith. Orway. 

DILE'CTION,. /. [dile&io, Latin. ] The act 
of loving; kindneſs. Boyle. 

DILE MMA / LA.] | 
i. An argument equally conclufive by con- 

trary ſuppoſitions. Coley. 
2. A ditfieult or doubtful choice. Pope. 

DILIGENCE. { [ diligentia, Lat.] Induſtry ; 
aſſiduity; conſtancy in buſineſs. Peter. 

DILIGENT. a. [ diligens, unn 
1. Conitant in application perſevering in 
endeavour ; aſſiduous; not idle. Proverbs. 
2. Conſtantly applied ; proſecuted with acti- 
vity and perſeverance. * Deuteronomy. 

DULIGENTLY. ag. Wich afliduity ; with 
heed and perſeverance. Dryden. 

DILL. / [dile, Saxon. ] An herb. Mortimer. 

DILU'CILD, «&. | dilzcigns, Latin. ] 

1. Clear; not opaque. 
2. Clear; plain ; uot obſcure. 

To DILU'CIDATE. v. a. [ dilucidaze, Laty 
To make clear or plain; to explain; to free 
from obſcurity. Breton. 

DILUCIDA'TION. /. Fdilucidatio, Lat.] The 
xt of making clear; explanation. 

DI LUENT, a. [Ailuent, Latin. ] Having the 
power to thin other matter. 

DI'LUENFT, / [from the adjective.] That 

_ which thins other matter. Arbuthnot. 

T: DILU'TE. v. 4. { dide, Latin. ] 

1. To make thin. Locke. 
2. To make weak. Newton. 

DILU'TER /. [from dilute] That which 
makes any thing elſe thin. Arbuthnor. 

DILU”TION. |. [Au, Lativ.} The act of 


making any thing thin or weak. Arbxthaet, . 


Di LU'VIAN. «. {trom dilwuium, Latiu.] 


Relating ts the deluge, Bu net. 


Holder. 


DIM 


DIM. a. dimme, Saxon. 


r. Not hating 4 quick fight, 
2. Dull of apprehenſion. Reger. 
J. Not clearly ſeen. Locke. 


4. Obitructiag the act of viſion ; not lumi- 
nous; ſomewhat dark. Spenſer. 
To DIM, v. 4. [from the adjective.] 

1. To cloud; to darken. Locke, 

2. To make leſs bright; to obſcure. Spenſer, 
DIME'NSION. / [ dimenfio, Latin.] Space 

contained in any ching; bulk ; extent; ca- 

acity. | Dryden. 
DIME'NSIONLESS. 2. [from dimenfion. | 

Without any definite bulk. 
DIME'NSIVE. a. { dimenſur, Latin.] That 

marks the boundaries or outlines. Davies. 


DIMICA'TION. V [dimicatio, Lat.) A battle: 


the act of fighting; conteſt; 
DIMIDIA'TION. /. [4imidiatio, Lat.] The 
act of halving ; diviſion into two equal parts. 
To DIMI'NISH. v. 4. [ diminuo, Latin. 
1. To make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtructiog 
of any part: the oppoſite to increaſe. Locke. 
2. To impair; toleflen ; to degrade, Milt. 
3. To take any thing from that to which it 
belongs: the contrary ts add, Depteron 
To DIMI'NISH. v. . To grow leſs; to 


impaired. Dryde 
DIMUNISHINGLY. ad. [ from diminifh.\ I 
a manner tending to vilify, or lefſen. Locke. 
DIMINU'TION. / [ diminutio, ma | 
1. The act of making leſs. cakes. 
2. The ſtate of growing leſs. Newzops 
3. Difcredit ; loſs of dignity. Philips. 
4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of repuy 
tation. K. Charles. 
5. In architecture.] The contraction of the 
diameter of a column, as it aſcends. 
DIMI'NUTIVE. @. [diminutivus, Latin. ] 
Small; little; narrow; contracted. Sant, 
DIMI'NUTIVE.F. {from the adjective. ] 
1. A word formed to expreſs littleuels 3 ass 
manikin, a little man. Cotten. 
2. A {mall thing: not in uſe. Shat/prar 
DIMTNUTIVELY. ad. [from diminutive. 
In a diminutive manner. 


DIMI'NUTIVENESS. / [from diminutive} 


Smallueſs; littleneſs; pettyneſs. : 
DI'MISH. @. ¶trom. dix. ] Somewhat dim. 
DUMISSORY. a. [ dimi//orious, Lat. ] 

dy which a man 1s dilmiſſed to another ju- 

ritdiction. A 
DI'MITY. /. A fine kind of ſuſtian, ot cl 

of cotton, Wiſeman. 
DI ML. ad. [from dim. | 

1. Not with a quick fight ; not with a clear 

perception. Milton, 

2. Not brightly ; notluminoufly. Boyle, 
DI'MNESS. / (rom dim.) q "Be 

1. Dulnels of ſight. 2 

2. Want of apprehenſſon; ſtupidity. D. of P. 

3. Obſcurity z not brightaels. Mo 
DI'MPLE. / (ainr, a hgle ; dintle, a little 

hole; by a carelefs pronugctation 4 

Skinner.) A ſmall cavity gr degreſſion In. 
wa in, or other parks 3 | rc 
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Dat let. 


Milton. 
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- DINT. / foyar, Saxon.] 


DIP 


Te DI'MPLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To ſink 


in ſmall cavities. Dryden. 
DI'MPLED. a. [from dimple.}) Set with 
dimples. Shakſpeare. 
DI'MPLY. 2. [from dimple. | Full of dimples; 
ſinking in little inequalities. Warton. 
DIN. dyn, many, A loud noiſe; a violent 
and continued ſound. Smith. 
To DIN. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſtun with noiſe. Otway. 
2. To impreſs with violent and continued 
noiſe, Swift. 
To DINE. v. . [ diner, Fr.] To eat the chief 
meal about the middle of the day. Clarendon. 
To DINE. v. a. To give adinner to; to lecd. 
* ö Dr yden. 
DINE'TICAL. a. [Zmlizog. ] Whirling round; 
vertiginous. Ray. 
To DING. v. a. pret. dung. | dringen, Dutch. ] 
1. To daſh ac violence. 
2. To impreſs with torte. | 
To DING. v. . To bluiter; to bounce; to 
_ huff: a low word. Arbuthnot. 
DING.DONG, /. A word by which the found 
of bells is imitated. Shakſpeare. 
PDINCLE. / [from den, or din, a hollow, 
Sax.] A hollow between hills; a dale. MIt. 
DI'NING-ROOM. F. [ give and room. ] The 
principal apartment ot the houſe ; the room 
Where entertainments are made. Tayler. 
DINNER. / | diner, Fr.] The chief meal; 
the meal eaten about the middle of the day. 
DINNER-TIME. /. [dinner and une. The 
time of dining. Pope. 


1. A blow; a ſtroke. Milton. 
2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity 
remaining after a violent preſſure. Dryden. 
3. Violence; force; power. Addiſoz. 
To DINT. v. a. To-mark with a cavity by a 
blow, or violent impreſſion, Donne. 
DINUMERA'TION. / [4inrmeratio, Latin. 
Ihe act of numbering out ſingly. 
DIOCE'SAN. /. [from dice. IA biſhop, as he 
ſttands related to his own clergy or flock. Tat. 
Dl'OC ESS. / [ dizcefir, Latin. ] The circuit 
of every biſhop's juriſdiction. Whirgift. 
DIO'PTRICAL. ? a. [NSA] Attord- 
DIO'PTRICK. ing a medium for the 
ſitzht; aſſiſting the ſight in the view of diſtant 
objects. Boyle. More. 
DIOP TRICKS. / A part of opticks, treat- 
ing ot the different refractions of the light 
paſſing through different mediums. Hasi. 
LORTHRO'SIS. /. [Neis An opera- 
tion by which crooked or diſtorted members 
dre reſtored to their regular ſhape. Harris. 
7 DIP. v. a. pret. dipped; part, dipped or 
dipt. dippan Saxon ; doopen, Dutch.) 
J. To immerge,; to put into any liquor. Ay/. 


2. To moiſten; to wet. Milton. 
13. 1 de engaged in any affair. Dryden. 
4. To engage as a pledge. ' Dryden. 
J DIP. v. =. 

1. To fink-; to immerge. L' Eftrange. 
* 2. To enter; to pierce. Granville, 


DIR 
3. To enter lightly into any thing. Pope. 
4. To take that which comes firſt ; to choote 
by chance. Dryden. 
DI'PCHICK. /. {from dip and chick.) The 
name of a bird. Carew. 
DIPE'TALOUS. 4. [Fs and ni7axo.] Having 
two flower leaves. 
DI'PHTHONG. /. [E:$%97/S..] A coalition of 
two vowels to ſorm one found ; as, vain, /eaf. 
DIPLOE. /. The inner lamina of the ſkull. 
DIPLO'MA. /. [(N. A letter of writing 
conferring ſome privilege. 
DI'PPER. / [from dip.] One that dips in the 
water. 
DIPPING Needle. /. A magaetick needle as 
it points up or down. Phillips, 
DI'PSAS. / f from Rd.] A ſerpent who!t 
bite produces unquenchable thirſt. Miltor. 
DI'PTOTE. [Na.] A noun confifting 


of two caſes only. Clarke. 
DIPTYCH. / [ diprycha, Latin. ] A regiiter 
of biſhops and martyrs. tilling fleet. 


DIRE. a. [u, Latin. ] Dreadful ; ditmal; 
mournfu! ; horrible; terrible. Milt. 
DIRE'CT. a. {dire4as, Latin. } 
I. Straight ; not crooked. 
2. Not oblique. Bentley. 
3-[ In aſtronomy. ] Appearing to an eye or: 
earth to move progreſſively through the 20- 
diack ; not retrograde. Daaden 
4. Not collateral. ? 
5. Apparently tending to ſome end. Sidney. 
6. Open ; not ambiguous, Facor 
7. Plain; expreſs. Locke. 
To DIRE'CT. 2. a. [dir:tum, Latin. 


1. To aim in a ſtraight line. Pepe 
2. To point againſt, as a mark. Dryden 
3. To regulate; to adjuſt. Ecelas. 


4. To preſcribe certain meaſure; to mart 
out a certain courſe. *. 
. To order ; to command. 
DIRE'CTOR. / [ direFer, Latin.) 

1. One that directs; one that preſcribes. 

2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide ar: 

manual operation. 

DIRE'CTION. / [dire&is, Latin. 

1. Aim at a certain point. Smalridg« 

2. Tendency of motion impreſſed by a certay 
impulte. | Locke. 

3. Order; command; peeſcription. Hesl. 

4 Regularity; adjuſtment, Pope. 
DIRE'CTIVE. a. | from direct. 

1. Having the pewer of direction. Bramball. 

2. Informing ; ſhowing the way. Thomſc? 
DIRE'CTLY, ad. | from direcb. 

1. In a ſtraight line; rectilineally. Dryden. 
2. Immediately ; apparently. Hooker. 
DIRE'CTNESS. F{. [trom dire@.) Straightneſs; 

tendency to any point; the neareſt way. Heut. 
DIRE'CTOR. /. [director, Latin.] 

1, One that has authority over others; a 


ſuperintendent. Swift. 
2. A rule; an ordinance. Su 
3. An inſtructor. Hooker. 


4. One who is conſulted in caſes of conſci- 
ence. ” Dryden. 


DIS 


5. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which the 
D hand is guided in its operation. Sharp. 
IRE'CTORY. / [trom director. The 
books which the factious preachers publiſhed 
in the rebellion, for the direction of their 
ſect in acts of worſhip. Oxford Reaſons, 
DI'REFUL. 2. Dire; dreadful. Pope. 
DT'RENESS. / [from dire. ] Difinalnets; 
horrour ; hideouſneſs, A 
DIRE'PTION. V [ direpriz, Latin. ] The act 
of plundering. a 
DIRGE. J A moufnful dirty ; a ſong of la- 
mentation, . Sandyr. 
DIRK. / Earſe. ] A kind of dagger. Tictel. 
T7» DIRKE. v. 2. To fpoil ; to ruin. Spenſer. 
DIRT. /. [t, Dutch. ] 
i. Mud; fiith ; mire. Wake. 
2. Mzannefs ; ſordidaefs. 
7: DIRT. v. 4. ou the noun. ] To foul ; 
to bemire; to foil. Swift. 
DIRT-PIE. / 2 and pie.) Forms mouldeu 
by children of clay. Suckling. 
DIFRTILY. 2d. [ trom dirty. ] 
1. Naftily ; foully ; filthily. 
2. Meanly ; fordidly ; ſhametfully. 
DI'RTINESS.F. | from dirty. 
1. Naſtineſs ; filthinefs ; foulneſs. - 
2. Meanneſs; baſenels; ſordidneſs. 
DIRTY. a. [from art.] 


Donne. 


1. Foul; naſty; filthy; ] 8 
2. Sullied; cloudy ; not elegant. ache. 
3. Mean; baſe; deſpicable Taylor. 


2 DI RTV. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

t. To foul; to ſoil. Arbuthnet. 

2. To diſgrace ; to ſcandalize. 
DIRU'PTION. / C diruprio, Latin, ] 

1. The act of burſting, or breaking. 

2. The tate of burſting, or breaking. 

DIS. An inſeparable particle, implying com- 
monly a privative or negative fignification : 
as, to arm, todiſarm ; to join, to digein. 

DISABT'LITY, / [trom difadb/e.] - 

1. Want of power to do any thing; weak- 
neſs ; impotence. Raleigh. 
2. Want of proper qualifications for any pur- 
poſe; legal impediment. Swift. 
To DISA'BLE. v. a. {dir and ad/e.} 
t. To deprive of force ; to weaken Davies. 
2. To hinder from action. Temple. 
3. To impair; to diminiſh. Shakſpeare. 
4- To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. Dry. 
5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifica- 
tions, Motten. 

To DISABU'SE. v. a. [is and ae. ] To ſet 
free from miſtake ; to pndeceive. Muller. 

DISACCOMMODA”'TION. / [dis and ac- 
commodation. | The ſtate of being unfit or 
unprepared. Hale. 

To DISACCU'STOM. v. a. [dis and acc 
tom.] To deſtroy the force of habit by diſuſe, 
or contrary practice. 

DISACQUA'INTANCE. / f dis and ac- 

vaintance.] Diſuſe of familiarity. South. 

DISADVA'NTAGE. / {dis and advantage.) 

1. Loſs; injury to intereſt; as, he ſold wo 

* diſadvantage, 


DIS 


2. Diminution of any thing deſirable, as, 
credit, fame, honour, Dryden. 
3. A ſtate not prepared for defence. Spenſer. 
To DISADVA'NTAGE. v. a. To injure an 
intereſt of any kind. Decay of Piety.. 
DISADVA'NTAGEABLE. 2. Contrary to 
profit; producing loſs: + not uſed. Bacon. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS. 2. Contrary to in- 
tereſt ; contrary to convenience ; unfavour- 
able. Addiſon. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY. ad. In a man- 
ner contrary to intereſt or profit, Gov.of Ton. 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. /. Contra- 
riety to profit ; inconvenience. . 
DISADVE'NTUROUS. a. Unhappy; un- 
+, profperaus. | Spenſer. 
To DISAFFE'CT, v. a. [dit and afe2. } To 
fill with diſcontent; to diſcontent. Clarend. 
DISAFFE'CTED. part. a. Not diſpoſed to 
zeal or affection. Stilling fleet. 
DISSAFFE'CTEDLY. ad. After a diſatteQted | 
manner. 
DISAFFE'CTEDNESS. / The quality of 
being diſaffeRed. 
DISSAFFE'CTION. /. [ from diſafee®. 
1. Diſlike ; ill-will. lor. 
2. Want of zral for the government. S. 


3. Diforder ; bad conſtitution. ſeman. 
DISAFFI'RMANCE. . [dis and affirm. ] 
Contutation ; negation. ale. 


To DISAFFO'REST. v. a. {dis and foreft.] 
To throw open to common purpoſes, by put-, 
ting away the privileges of a foreſt. Bacon. 

To PISAGRE'E. v. x. [dir and agree] 

1. Todiffer ; not to be the ſame. he. 
2. To differ ; not to be of the ſame . 
ryden. 


3. To be in a fate of © 3 Brown. 
DISAGREE'ABLE. «(1 om diſagree.] 


1. Contrary; unſuitable. Pope. 
2. Unpleaſing; offenſive. 
DISAGREE'ABLENESS. / 
1. Unſuitableneſs ; conftrariety. _ 
2. Unpleaſantneſs ; offeyſiveneſy. South. 
DISAGREE*'MENT, / [from diſagree. ] 
1 Difference ; diſſimilitude; diverſity ; not 
identity ; not likeneſs. Woodward. 
2. Difference of opinion; contrariety of 
ſentiments. Hooker. 
To DISALLO'W. v. a. [dis and allew.] 
1. To deny authority to any. Dryden, 
2. To conſider as unlawtul. Hooker. 
3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. Swift. 
4. To cenſure ; not to juſtify. South. 
T; DISALLO W. v. x. To refuſe permiſſion 3 
not to grant. Hooker. 
DISALLO'WABLE. 2. Not allowable ; not 
to be ſuffered, | 
DISALLO'WANCE. V Prohibition. South. 
To DISA'NCHOR, v. 4. {from dir and an- 
cher.] To drive a ſhip from its anchor. 
To DISA'NIMATE. v. a: [dis and animate. 
1. To deprive ot life. : 
2. To diſcourage ; to deject. Boyle. 
DISAN IMATION. / {from diſanimate.] 
Privation of life. Brown. 


Q 2 


; 3 

2 DISANNU'L. v. a. To annul ; to deprive 
of authority: a barbarous word. Herbert. 

DISANNU*LMENT./. {trom diu] The 

act of making void. 

To DISAPPE'AR. v. ». U 
To be loſt to view; to vani 
to fly ; to go away. | Milton. 

9 DISAPPO/IN . a. [dis and appoint. | 
To defeat of — to balk. 28 

DISAP POINT ENT. J. Defeat of hopes ; 

miſcarriage of expectations. Spe#ator. 


roitre, Fr. ] 
out of fight ; 


 DISAPPROBA'FION.F. [dis and approba- 


tion.) Cenſure ;; condemuation. Pope. 
To DISAPPROVE v. . [diſapprowver, i. 
1. To diſlike; to cenſure. Pope. 
2. To reject as diſliked. Swift. 
DI'SARD: J. [dir, Saxon. ] A prattler; a 
boaſting talker. Skinner. 
To DISA'RM. v. a. [difermer, Fr.] To ſpoil 
or diveſt of arms; to deprive of arms. Dryd. 
7 DISARRA'Y. v. a. f dis and array.) To 
undreſs any one; to. diveſt of clothes. Sper. 
DISARRA'Y /. {ftom the verb.] 
I. Diforder ; confuſion. 
2. Undreſs. 
DISASSIDUITY. / Abſence of care or 
Rtcution, = Matton. 
DISA'STER. / Fd:ſaftre, French.) 
t. The blaſt or ſtroke of an vntavourable 
planet. Shakſpeare. 
2. NMisfortune; grief; miſhap; miſery. Pope. 
v DISA'STER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Jo blait by an unfavourable ſtar. Sidney. 
2. To afflict; to miſchiet. Shakſpeare. 
DISA'S'FROUS. 4. | from diſafter.] 
t. Unlucky ; not tortunate. Hayward. 
2. Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. Malton. 
3- Unhappy; calamitous; miſerable. Denb. 
DISA'STROVSLY. ad. In a diſmal manner. 
DISA'STROUSNESS. /. Unluckineſs. 
7 DISAVOU'CH. v. 4. s and avouch, 
To retract proſeſſion; to difown. Danie/. 
Te DISAVOW. v. a. { dis and avew.] To 
difown; to deny knowledge of. Hayward. 
DISAVO'WAL. 6 Denial. Clarifſa 
DISAVO'WMENT. /, Denial. Wotton. 
Ye DISAU'THORIZE. v. a. {dis and auths- 
rize.] To deprive of credit or authority. Wot. 
To DISBA'ND. v. a. [dis and band.] 
1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice ; to break 
up an army. Knoles. 
2. To ſpread abroad ; to ſcatter. Woodward. 
Te DISBA'ND. v. x. 
1. To retire from military ſervice ; to ſepa- 
rate ; to break up. les kn. 
2. To be diflolved. Herbert. 
To DISBA'RK. v. a. [debarquer, Fr.] To 
land from a ſhip; to put on thore. Fairfax. 
DISBELIE'F. /. [from difbe/ieve. ] Retulal of 
credit; denial ot belief. Tillotſon. 
Fs DISBELIE'VE. v. a. [dis and believe. ] 


Hayward. 


Not to credit; not to hold true. Hammond. 
DISBELIE'VER. / One who refuſes belief; 


one who denies a poſition to be true. Watts. 
To DISBE'NCH. v. a* | di; and bench.) To 
drive from 2 ical,  Shaljpeare. 
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To DISBRA'NCH. v. n. [dis and branch] 
To ſeparate, or break off, as a branch from 
a tree. | Evelyn. 
To DISBU'D. v. a. [with gardeners.) To take 
away the ſprigs newly put forth. 
Ts D SBURDEN. v. a. [dis and burden. 
3. To cafe of a burden; to unload. Milte. 
2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or clear. Hale 
3. To throw off a burden. Addiſon. 
To DISBURDEN. v. ». To eaſe the mind. 
To DISBU'RSE. . . [ debourſer, Fr.] To 
ſpend or lay out money. Spenſer. 
DISBU'RSEMENT. / { debourſement, Fr. | 
1. Act of diſburſing or laying out. Spenjer. 
2. Sum ſpent. 
DISBU*RSER. / One that diſburſes. 
DISCA'LCEATED. a. [ diſcalceatur, Latin. | 
Stripped of ſhoes, 
DISCALCEA'TION. N difcalceated. ] 
The act of pulling e ſhoes. Brown. 
T; DISCA'NDY. v. x. [dis and can -To 
duſolve; to melt. Shakſpeare. 
To DISCA'RD. v. 4. [dis and card.] 
1. To throw out of the hand ſuch cards as 
are uſcleſs. | 
2. To diſmiſs or eject from ſervice or em- 
ployment. Swift. 
DISCA'RNATE. a. [dis and caro, fleſh ; /car- 
nato, Italian.] Stripped of fleſh. Glanville, 
To DISCA'SE. . a. Toſtrip; to undreſs. Shak. 
To DISCE'RN. v. a. | diſcern, Latin. } 
To deſcry ; to fee. Proverbs. 
2. To judge; to have knowledge of. Sidney. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. Boy.e. 
4. To make the difference between. B. For. 
To DISCE'RN, 2. „. To make diſtinftion. 


Hayward. 
DISCE'RNER. /. [from 4 21 
1. Diſcoverer; he that deſcries. Shakſpravrr. 
2. [udge; one that has the power of diſtin- 
guithing, Clarendon. 
DISCE'RNIBLE. a. [from diſcern. | Diſco- 
verable; perceptible ; apparent. South. 
DISCE'RNIBLENESS, /. Viſibleneſs. 
DISCE'RNBBLY. ad. [from difcernible. } 


Perceptibly; apparently. Mammeons. 
DISCE'RNING. part. a. from diſcern. ] 
udiciovs ; knowing. Atterbury. 


DISCE'RNINGLY, ad. Judiciouſly ; c 
tionally ; acutcly. arth. 
DISCE'RNMENT. /. [from diſcern. } Juig- 
ment; power of diſtinguiſhing. Frech9/der- 
To DISCE'RP. [from diſcerps, Lat.] To tear 
in pieces ; to break. : 
DisCERPTIBLE. / ¶ from diſrerp.] Fran- 
gible ; ſeparable. Mere. 
DISCERPTIBFLITY. / [from diſcerptible. | 
Liablene ſꝭ to be deſtroyed by diſunion of parts. 
DISCE'RPTION. /. \ trom difcerp. ] The act 
of pulling to pieces. 
To DISCHA'RGE. v.a. { feebarger, French, ] 
Jo diſburden ; to exonerate. Dryden. 


I 
2. To unload; to diſembark. AKs. 
3. To give vent to any thing; to let fl. DH 
4. To let off a gun. Knolls. 
5 Locks, 


. To clear a debt by payment. 
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6. Fo ſet free from obligation. L' Eftrange. 
7. To clear from an acculation or crime; to 


abſolve. Locke. 
8. To perform ; to execute. Dryden. 
9. To put away; to obliterate. Bacon. 


10. To diveſt of. any office or employment. 
11. To diſmiſs; to releaſe. Bacox. 
132. To emit. Wiſeman. 

To DISCHA'RGE. v. 2. To diſmiſs itſelf; 


to break up. Bacen. 
DISCHA RGE. I Tfrom the 2 
Vent; exploſion; emiſſion. Hcdward. 


Matter vented. 
Diſruption; evaneſcence. 
- Diſmithon from an office. 


1. 
2 Sharp. 
3 

4 _ | 

5. Releaſe trom an obligation or penalty. 
6 

7 

8 


Bacox. 


Milton. 
Soxth. 
Milton. 


. Abſo!ution from a crime. 
. Raniom ; price of ranſom. 
Perle mance; execution. L£'Eftrange. 
9. An acquittance from a debt. 
- 1o, Exemption ; privilege. Ecclus. 
DISCHA'RGER. / [ from difcbarge. ] 
1. He that diſcharges in any manner. 
2. He that fires a gun. Brown. 
DISC NCT. a. [diſcin@tus, Lat.] Ungirded ; 
looſely dreſſed. 
To DISCIND. v. a. [diſcindo, Lat.] To di- 
vide ; to cut in pieces. Boplc. 
DISCI'PLE. V [diſcipzxlus, Latin. ] A ſcholar; 
one that proſeſſes to receive inſtructions ſrona 


another. Hl. mt. 
To DISCI'PLE. v. 4. Not in uſe. 

1. To train; te bring up. Shalkſpeare. 

2. To puniſh; to diſcipline. Spenſer. 
Mann [trom diſciple.] The 

ſtate or function of a diſciple. Hammond. 


DI'SCIPLINABLE. a. [difciplinebilis, Lat.] 

Capable of inſtruction. 
DI'SCIPLINABLENESS//. | from * 

_ Capacity ef inſtruction. lale. 
DISCIPLINA'RIAN. . [from diſcipline. ] 

Pertaining to diſcipline. Glanville. 
DISCIPLINA'RIAN. / [diſciplina, Lat.] 

. One who rules or teaches with great 

mrictneſs. 

2. A follower of the preſbyterian ſect, ſo 

called from their perpetual clamour about 

diſcipline, Saunder/ou. 
DI'SCIPLINARY. a. [ diſciplina, Lat.] 

1. Pertaining ta diſcipline, 

2. Relating to goverament. Ferne. 

3. Relating to education. Milton. 
Di'SCIPLINE. | [ diſcipline, Latin. ] 

1. Education; initruction ; the att of cul- 

tivating the mind. Bacon. 


2. Rule of goverument; order. Hiker, 
3. Military regulation. Shakſpeare. 
4- A tate of ſubjection. Regers. 


5. Any thing taught; art; Tcience. Wilkins. 

6. Punichment; chaſtiſemeut. Addiſon. 

7. External mortification. Tayler. 
7, DISCIPLINE. v. 8. 

i. To educate; to inſtruct; to bring up. Add. 

2. To regulate; to keep in order. eum. 


3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſlile, 


DIS 
by inſtruction. 
To DISCLA'IM. v. 4. [4is and claim.) To 
diſown ; to deny any knowledge of. Rogers. 


4- To advance Alilton. 


DISCLAIMER. /. {from diſclaine.] One 
that diſclaims, diſowns, or renounces. 
To DISCLO'SE. v. 4. [dis and . 
e of 


1. To uncover; to produce from a | 
Woodward. 


latitaucy to open view. 
2, Co hatch ; to open. Bacon. 
3. To reveal; to tell. Addiſon. 


DISCLO'SER. / [from difc/sfe.]} One that 
reveals or diſcovers. 
DISCLO'SURE. / [from difclsfe. ] 
1. Diſcovery; production into view. Baron. 
2. Act of revealing any lecret. Bacon. 
DISCOLORA'TION. / [from diſco/cur. ] 
1. The act of changing the colour 3 the a& 
of ſtaining. 
2. Change of colour; ſtain; die. Arbuthnor. 
Te DISCO'LOUR. v. &. {decolore, Lat.] To 
change from the natural hue; to ſtain. Temple. 
Te DISCO'MIFIT. 2. 8. [ defeonfire, Fr.) To 
defeat ; to ceuquer; to vanquiſh. Philips. 
DISCO'MFIT. / { trom the verb.] Defeat; 
rout ; overthrow. Milton. 
DISCO'MFITUKE.7J. [ from diſcomfit.} De- 
eat; loſs of battle; rout ; overthrow. Azter. 
DISCO'MFORT, / [ dis and comfort.] Unea- 
tlineſs; ſorrow ; melancholy ; gloom. Sbat/p. 
To DISCO'MFORT. v. 2. To grieve; to 
ſadden ; to deject. | Sidney. 
DISCO'MFORTABLE. 4. | from diſcomfor:. 
1. That is melancholy and refuſes comfort, 
2. That cauſes ſadneſs. Sidney. 
To DISCOMME'ND. v. 2. [dis and com- 
mexd. To blame; to cenſure. Denham. 
DISCOMME'NDABLE. 2. Blamable; cen- 
ſurable; deſerving blame. * 
DISCOMME'NDABLEVESS. / Blamable- 
gels ; liablenefs to centure. 
DISCOMMENDñATION. /. Blame; re- 
proach ; cenſure. 4.85 
DISCOMME'NDER. / One that diſcom- 
mends; a diſpraiſer. 

To DISCOMMO'DE. 2. 2. [dirand commode, 
Fr. To put to inconvenience; to moleſt. 
DISCOMMO'DIGUS. . Inconvenient; 

troubleſome ; unpleaſing. Spenſer. 
DISCOMMO'DITY. / Inconvenience ; dif- 
advantage; hurt; miſchieſ. Bacen. 
To DISCOMPO'SE. wv. a. [decompeſer, Pr.] 


1. To diſorder; to unſettle. Clarendon. 
2. To ruffle; to difordec. Swift. 
3. To diſturb the temper. Dey den. 
4. To offen; to ſret; to vex. Swift. 


5. To diſpace; to diſcard : not inuſe. Bacon. 
DISCOMPU'SURE. / [from diſceompoſe: | 
Dilorder; perturbation. Clarendon. 
To DISCONCE'RT. v. 8. [ais and concert. ] 
To unſettle the mind; to ditcompoſe; Collier. 
DISCONFO'RMITY,/. Want of agreement; 
inconſiſtency. Hatewi!l. 
DISCONGRU'ITY. / Diſagreement; in- 
conſiſtency. Hale. 
DISCO'NSOLATE. a. Void of comtort; 
hopelets; ſorcowtul; melancholy. Milton. 
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DISCO'NSOLATELY. ad. In a difconſolate 
manner ; comftortleſly. 1 
DISCO'NSOLATENESS. / The ſtate of be- 


ing diſconſolate. 
DISCONTE'NT. /. Want of content; unea- 


ſineſs at the preſent ſtate. Pope. 
DISCONTE'NT. 2. Uneaſy at the prefent 
ſtate; diſſatisſied : Hayward. 
To DISCONTE'NT. v. a. To diffaiisfy ; to 
make uneaſy, at the preſent ſtate. Dryden. 
DISCCNTE'NTED. participial a. Uneaſy; 
cheerleſs ; malevolent, * Tillotſon. 
DISCONTE'NTEDNESS. / Uneafineſs; 
want of eaſe; diſſatisfaction. Addiſon. 
DISCONTE'NTMENT, /. The ſtate of be- 
ing diſcontented ; uneaſineſs. Bacon. 
DISCONTI NUANCE. / [trom diſcontinuc. | 
1. Want of coheſion of parts; diſruption. 
Bacon. 
2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion. Atterbury. 
DISCONTINUA”TION, {| from diſcontinue. | 
Diſruption of continuity ; breach of union 
of parts; diſruption ; ſeparation. Newt. 
To DISCONTT'NUE. v. . | diſcontinuer, Fr.] 
1. To lofe the coheſion of parts. Bacon. 
2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive euſ- 
tom or right. Feremiad. 
To DISCONTI'NUE. v. 2. i 
1. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or 
habit. Bacon. 
2. To break off; to interrupt. Holder. 
DISCONTINUITY. / Diſunion of parts; 
want of coheſion. Newton. 
DISCONVE'NIENCE. V/ Incongruity; diſ- 
agreement. Bramball. 
DI'SCORD. / [diſcordia, Latin.) 
1. Diſagreement; oppoſition ; mutual anger; 
reciprocal oppugnancy. Shakſpeave. 


2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, par- 


ticularly-of ſounds. Dryden. 
3- [In muſick.] Sounds not of themſelves 
pleaſing, but neceſſary to be mixed with 
others. Peacham. 
„ DI'SCORD. v. . [diſcorde, Latin.] To 
diſagree ; not to ſuit with. aan. 
DISCO R DANCE. 2 /. [ from diſcerd.] Diſ- 
DISCO'RDANCY. 5 agreement; oppotition; 
inconſiſtency. 


DISCO'RDANT. a. [al ſcordant, Latin. 


1. Inconſiſtent; at variance with itſelf. Dry. 
2. Oppoſite ; contrarious. Cheyne. 
3. Incongruous ; not conformable. ale. 


DISCO'RDANTLY. ad. 
1. Inconſiſtently; in diſagreement with itſelf. 
2. In diſagreement with another. Boyle. 
3. Peeviſhly; in a contradictious manner. 
To DISCO'VER. v. a. [decouvrir, French. ] 
1. To ſhow; to diſcliole ; to bring to light. 


2. To expole to view. 2 
3. To make known; to reveal. [/aiahb. 
4. To ken; toelpy. Att. 


g. To fud out; to obtain information. Pope. 


6. To detect; to find though concealed. I. 


7. To find things or places not known be- 
fore. | Shakſpeare. 
DISCO'VERABLE. 4. [from diſcover. } 


1. That may be found out. 
2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. 


Watts, 
Bentley. 
DISCO'VERER. /. [trom diſcover. } 

1. One that finds any thing not known be- 


fore ; a finder out. Arbuthnet. 
2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſery the 
enemy. Shakfpeare 
DISCO'VERY. / [from dfſcover.] - 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden. Dry. 
2. The act of revealing or diſcloſing any 
ſecret. | South. 
To DISCOU'NSEL. v. a. To diſſuade; to 
give contrary advice : obſolete. Spenſer. 
DI'SCOUNT. V [dis and count.) The ſum 
refunded in a bargain. Swift. 
To» DISCOUNT, v. a. To count back; to 
pay buck again. Swift. 
To DISCOU'NTENANCE. v. a. 
1. To diſcourage by cold treatment. Clarendon. 
2. To abath ; to put to ſhame. Milton. 
DISCOU'NTENANCE. . Cold treatment; 
unfriendly regard. Clarendon. 
DISCOUNTENANCER. / One that diſ- 
courages by cold treatment. Bacon. 
To DISCOU'RAGE.v. a. | deconrager, Fr.] 
1. To depreſs; to deprive of confidence ; to 
deject; to daſtardiſe. King Charles. 
2. To deter; to fright from any attempt. 
DISCOU'RAGER. / [ from diſcourage. ] One 
that impreſſes diffidence and terrour. Pope. 
DISCOU'RAGEMENT. / [ from di/courage. ] 
1. The act of deterring, or provmny hope. 
2. Determent ; that which deters. Filkins. 
3. The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear. Locke. 
DISCOU'RSE. V [diſcours, French. 
1. The act of the underſtanding, by which it 
paiſes from premiſes to conſequences. Hooker. 
2. Converſation ; mutual intercourſe of lan- 
guage ; talk. Herbert. 
3. Effufion of language; ſpeech. Locle. 
4. A treatiſe; a diſſertation either written 
or uttered. Pope. 
To DISCOU'RSE. v. . | from the noun. 
1. To converſe; to talk ; to relate. S. 
2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet manner. 
; Locke. 
3- To reaſon; to paſs from premiſes to con- 
ſequen” es. Davies. 
To DISCOU'RSE. v. 4. To treat of; to talk 
qver; to diſcuſs. Shatfpeare. 
DISCOU'RSER. V/ | from diſcour/e. | 
1. A ſpeaker; a haranguer. Shakſpeare. 
2. A writer on any ſubjeR. brown, 
DISCOU'RSIVE. a. | trom diſcourſe. ] 
1. Pathug by intermediate ſteps trom pre- 
miſes to conſequences. Milton. 
2. Cortaining dialogue; interlocutory. Dry. 
DISCOU'RTEOUS. a. [dis and courteous. | 
Uncivil ; uncomplaiſant. Motteux. 
DISCOU'RTEOUSLY.ad Uncivilly ; rudely. 
DISCOU'RTESY. V/ Incivility ; rudeneſs.Sid. 
DI'SCOUS. a. | from diſcus, Latin. ] Broad; 
flat; wide. Quincy. 
DISCRE'DIT. / [ decrediter, Fr.] Ignominy ; 
reproach ; diſgrace. Rogers. 


To DISCRE'DIT. v. a. [decrediter, French.] 
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i. To deprive of credibiluy ; to make not 
truſted, Shakſpeare. 
2. To diſgrace; to bring reproach upon ; to 
ſhame; to make leſs reputable. Donne. 

DISCRE'ET. a. { difcret, French.] 

1. Prudent; circumſpeQ; cautious. gift. 

2. Modeſt; not forward. Thom un. 

DISCRE'ETLY. ad. Prudently ; cautiouily; 
circumfpcAaly. Waller. 

DISCRE'ETNESS. / The quality of being 

. dilcreet; diſcretion. 

DI'SCREPANCE. J. [Jdiſcrep.entia, Latin.] 
Difference; contrariety ; dilagreement. 

DI'SCREPANT. a. { diſcrepans, Lat. ] Dit- 
terent ; difagreeing; contrary. 

DISCRE'TE. a. f diſeretus, Latin. 

1. Diſtiuct ; dijoined ; not continuous. Hale, 
2. Disjunctive. 

3. Diferete Proportion, is when the ratio be- 
tween two pairs of numbers or quantities is 
the fame; but there is not the ſame proportion 
between all the four : thus, 6: 8:: 3: 4. 

DISCRE'TION. /. [ trom difcretio, Latin. ] 
1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or direct 
one's felt; ſkill; wife management. Ti//or/or. 
2. Liberty of acting at pleafure; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power. 

DISCRE'TIONARY. a. | from diſcretion. ] 
Left at large; unlimited ; unreftraincd. Tar. 

DISCRE'TIVE. 2. [ diſcretus, Latin. } 

mM * logick. ] Difſcretive propoſitions are 
ſuch wherein various, and ſeemiugly oppoſite, 
judgments are made, whoſe variety or dif- 
tinction is noted by the particles, but, though, 
yet, &c. as, travellers may change their cli- 
mate, but not their temper. a 
2. [In grammar. ] Diſcretive diſtinctions 
are ſuch as imply oppoſition : as, t a men, 
but @ beaſt. 


* DISCRI'MINABLE. a. [from diſcriminate.] 


Diſtinguiſhable by outward marks or tokens. 


To DISCRIMINATE. . a. [ diſcrimins, Lat.] 
1. To mark with notes of ditterence. South. 
2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. Boyle. 

DISCRIU'MINATENESS. / DiftinQtnefs. 

DISCRIMINA'TION. {1 4//criminatio, Lat.] 
1. The ſtate of being dittinguithed trom other 
perſons or things. tilling fleet. 
2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from ano- 
ther; diſtinction. Laien. 
3. The mark of diſtinction. Helder. 

DISCRI'MINATIVE. a. | from di/crimirare.] 

1. That makes the mark of dittinCtion ; 
characteriſtical. Wuodward. 
2. That obſerves diſtinction. More. 

DISCRI'MINOUS. &. | from diſcrimen, Lat.] 
Dangerous ; hazardous : not uſual. Harvey. 

DISCU'BITORY. . [diſeubitorius. Latin. 
Fitted to the poſture ot leaning. Brown. 

DISCU'MBENCY. /}. { diſcumbens, Latin. ] 
The act of leaning at mcat. Brown. 

To DISCU'MBER. v. a. [dis and camber. | To 
diſengage from any troubieſome weight. Pepe. 

To DISCU'RE. v. a. [decouvrir, Fr. ] To diſ- 

cover; to reveal: not uſed. Spenſer. 


 PISCU'RSIVE. a. Lu French. ] 


” 


DIS 


1. Moving here and there; roving. Bacon. 
2. Proceeding by gradation from pre miſes to 
conſequences ; argumentative. More. . 

DISCU'RSIVELY. ad. By due gradation of 
argument. Hale. 

DISCU*RSORY. a. {4iſcurſor, Latin. ] Argu- 
mental; rational. 

DISCUS. V Lu. ] A quoit; a heavy piece of 
won thrown in the aticient fpocts. Pepe. 


To DISCU'SS. v. a. {diſcufſum, Latin,] 


1. To examine; to ventilate. Pope. 
2. To diſperſe. Norton. 
3. To break to pieces. Brown. 


DISCU'SSER. / ſtrom diſcufs.} He that diſ- 
cuſſes; an examiner. g 
DISCU'SSION. / [from diſca/s.)] 
1. Diſquiſitioa ; examination; ventilation of 
a queſtion. Prior. 
2. [Iu furgery.] A breathing out the hu- 
mours by infenhble tranſpiration. Wiſeman. 
DISCU'SSIVE. . | trom diſcuſs. ] Having the 
power to diſcuſs or diſperie. 
DISCU'TIENT. /. [ 4//eutiens, Latin. ] A me- 
dicine that has power to repel. Quincy. 
To DISDA'IN. v. a. { d&daigner,. French. 
To fcorn; to conlider as unworthy of one's 
character. | Addifon. 
DISDA'IN. / # /degno, Italian. ] Contempt; 
ſcorn; indiguatlon. Ecclus. 
DISDA'INFULe.a.{ 4i/4ain andfull. JContempe 
tuous; haughtily tcoroful ; indignant. Hooker. 
DISDA'INFULLY. ad. Contemptuouſly ; 
with haughty ſcorn; with indignation. South. 
DISDA'INFULNESS. /. Contempt; con- 
temptuouſneſs; haughty ſcorn. Aſcbam. 
DISEA'SE. / dis and eaſe. ] Diſtemper; ma- 
lady; ficknels ; morbid ſtate. Swift. 
To DISEA'SE. v. 4. trom the noun. |] 
1. To atflict with ditcaſe ;-'to tormeat with 
ſickneſs; to make morbid. pony th 
2. To put to pain; to make uneaſy. Locke. 
DISEA'SEDNESS. /. { from diſraf« 74 Sick- 
neſs; morbidnels. wrnet.. 
DISE'DGED. a. Klunted ; obtunded. 546% 
To DISEMBA'RK. . a. To carry to land. SG. 
To DISEMBA'RK. v. ». To go on land. Pope. 
To DISEMBI{'TTER. v a. [dis and embitrer.] 
To ſweeten; to free trom buterneſs. Addiſon. 
DISEMBO'DIED. 4. Divetted of the body. 
To DISEMBO*'GUE. . a. | diſembourher, old 
Fr.] To pour out at the mouth of a river; 


to vent. Addiſon. 
To DISEMBO'GUE. v. x. To gain a vent; 
to flow. Cheyne. 
DISEMBO'WE LLED. part. a. [dis and em- 


boxwel. Taken from out the bowels Philips, 
To DISEMBKO'LL. v. a. [debouiller, Fr.] 
To diſentangle; to tree from perplexity. Dry. 
To DISENA'BLE. v. a. To deprive of power; 
to fink into weakneſs. Dryden. 
7% DISENCHA'NT. v. @. To free from the 
force of an enchantment. Denham. 
To DISENCU'MBER. v. a.{ dis and . 
1. To diſcharge from encumbrances; to diſ- 
burden; to exonerate. Spratt. 


2. To free from obſtruction of any kind. Add. 
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BISENCU'MBRANCE. Freedom from en- 


cumbrance and obſtruction. Spectator. 

0 DISENGA'GE. v. a. [it and engage. | 
1. To ſeparate from any thing with which it 
is in union, Burnet. 
2. To diſentangle; to clear from impedi- 
ments or difficulties, Waller. 


3. To withdraw the affection ; to wean; to 


Abſtract the mind. Atterbury. 
4. To free from any powerful detention. Dez. 


$- To releaſe frgm an obligation, 
To DISENGA'GE. v. a. To ſet one's ſelf free 


rom. | Collier. 
DISENGA'GED. participial a. 
1. Disjoined; diſentangled. 
2. Vacant; at leiſure, 
3. Releaſed from obligation. 
DISENGA'GEDNESS. / The quality of be- 
ing diſengaged ; vacuity of attention. \ 
DISENGA'GEMENT. /. [from diſengage. ] 
1. Releaſe from any engagement, or obli- 
gation, 
2. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 
Jo DISENTA'NGLE. v. 4. | 
1. To unfold or looſe the parts of any thing 
interwoven with one another. Boyle. 
2. To ſet irce from impediments ; to clear 
from perplexity or difficulty. Clarendon. 
. To diſengage ; to ſeparate. tiling fleer. 
0 DISENTE'RRE. v. 2. To unbury. Brown. 
„ DISENTHRA'L. v. a. To ſet free; to te- 


ſtore to liberty; to reſcue from ſlavety. ad. 


To DISENTHRO'NE. v. a. To depoſe from 
ſovereignty ; to dethrone. 
To DISENTRA'NCE. v @, To awaken fram 
a trance, or deep ſleep. . Hudibras. 
To DISESPOVU'SE. v. a. To ſeparate after 
faith plighted. Milton. 
DISESTE'EM. J- [dis and efteem. | Slight * 
gard. eke. 
To DISESTE EM. v. From the noun. ] To 
regard ſlightly. Chapman. 
DISESTIMA'TION 1 Diſreſpect; diſeſtecm. 
DISFA'VOUR, J. | dis and fawour.}] 
1. Diſcountenance ; unpropiticus regard. Bac, 
2. A ſtate of ungraciouſne{s or unacceptable- 
nels. | Spelman. 
3. Want of beauty, 
To DISFA'VOUR. v. 3. [from the noun. ] 


To diſcountenance; te withhold or with- | 


draw kinduets. Swift. 


1. The act of disfguring. 
2. The ſtate of beiug disfigured. 


. Deformity. 

7: DISEI'G URE: v. a. {[1is and figure.] To 
change any thiug to @ worle form; to de- 
form ; to mangle. Locke. 

DISEF'GUREMENT. / from disffgure. | 
Defacement of beauty; change of a better 
form to a worle, f Suckling. 

To DISFO'REST. . a. To reduce laud from 

the privileges of a ſoreſt to the ſtate of com- 

mon land. : 


DISFIGURA'TION.. /. {from digg ure. 


To DISFRA'NCHISE. v. 4. To deprive of 


privileges or immunitics. 


Milton. 


DIS 
DISFRA'NCHISEMENT. V The act of de- 


riving of privileges. 
To DISFU'RNISH. v. 4. To deprive ; to un- 


furniſh ; to ſtrip. 
To DISGA'RNISH, v. 4. 
1. To ſtrip of ornaments. 
2. To take guns from a fortreſs. 
To DISGLO'RIFY. v. a. To deprive of 
glory 8 to treat with indignity. Milton. 


Knolles, 


To DISCO'RGE. v. a. [degorger, Fr.] 
1. To diſcharge by the mouth. Dryden. 
2. To pour out with violence. Derham, 


DISGRA'CE. V [ diſgrace, French. 

1. State of veing out of favour. 

2. State of ignominy ; diſhonoyr, Shakſp. 

3. Act of unkindneſs : oblolete. Sidney, 

4. Cauſe of ſhame. Brown. 
7 DISGRA'CE. „. 4. 

1. To bring a reproach upon; to diſhonour, 

as an agent. | Heoker, 

2. To bring to ſhame, as a cauſe. 

3. To put out of tavour. 
DISGRA'CEFUL, a. [grace nd furl] 

Shameful; ignomiaious ; reproachful. 74/7 
DISGRA'CEFULLY. ad. In diſgrace; with 

indignity ; ignominiouſly. Ben Fonſon. 
DISGRA'CEFULNESS. / Ignominy. 
DISGRA'CER. / One that expoſes to ſhame ; 

one that cauſes ignominy. Swifts 
DISGRA'CIOUS. 2. Unpieaſing- Shatfp. 
To DISGUT'SE. v. a. [deguiſer, French. 

1. To conceal by au unulual dreſs, Shat/p, 

2. To hide by a couuterſeit appearance. 

3. To disfigure ; to change the form. Dry, 

4. To deform by liquor. Spe@ator. 
DISGULTI'SE. , — the . 

1. A dreſs contrived to conceal the perſon 

that wears it. diſon, 

2. A ſalie appearance. Pope. 

3- Diſorder by drink. Sbalſpeare. 
DISGUI'SEMENT. /. [from di/gife. | Dreſs 

of concealment. | . idney. 
DISGUT'SER. /. [from di/gui/e. ] 

1. One that puts on a dilguite. Swift, 

2. One that conceals another by a diſguiſe; 

one that Yisfigures. Shakſpeare. 
DISGU'ST. / [Agent, French. ] 

1. Averſion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Til humour; malevolence ; offence con- 

ceived. Locke. 
To DISGU'ST. v. a. { degouter, French. 

1. To raiſe averſion in the ftomach; to 

diſtaſte. 

2. To ſtrike with diſlike ; to offend. Matte. 

3. To produce averſion. u 
DISGU'STFUL. 2. Nauſeous. Swift. 


ſeryed up at the table. Dryden. 
2. A deep holiow veſſel for liquid food, Mi. 
3. The meat ſerved in a diſh; any particular 
kind of food. Shakſpeare. 
To DISH. wv. . To ſerve in a diſh. Sovakſp. 


DISH-CLOUT, / {dif ane clout. } The cloth 
with which the maids rub their diſhes. Swife, 
DISH-WASHER. / The name of a dicd. 


DIS 
DISHABT'LLE. a. [Hai, Fr.] Un- 
dreſſed; looſely or negligently dreſſed. Dry. 
DISHABI'LLE.F. Undre{s ; loofe drefs. Clart. 
To DISHA'BIT. v. 4. To throw out of place; 
to drive from their habitation. Shakſpeare. 
DISHA'RMONY. / Contrariety to harmony. 
To DISHEA*RTEN. v. a. To diſcourage ; to 
deject ; to terrify; to depreſs. Miltom. 
DISHE'RISON. / The act of debarring from 


Inheritance, f 
7o DISHE'RIT. v. a. {dis and inherit.) To 


cut off irom hereditary ſucceſſion. Spenſer. 


To DISHE'VEL. v. a. ¶ decheveler, Fr.] To 
ſpread the hair diſorderly. Knolles. 
DI'SHING. 4. Concave. Mortimer, 
DISHO'NEST. 2. [dis and hore. | 
1. Void of probity ; void of faith ; faithleſs ; 
fraudulent. South. 
2. Unchaſte ; lewd. Shakſpeare. 
3. Diſgraced ; diſhonoured. Dryden. 
4. Diſgraceful ; ignominious, Pope. 
DISHO'NESTLY. ad. 
1. Without faith ; without probity ; faith- 


leſly ; wickedly. wy 
2, Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaſtely. Eccles. 
DISHO'NESTY. / 


1. Want of probity ; faithleſneſs. Swift. 
2. Uachaſtity ; incontinence. Shakſpeare, 
DISHO'NOUR. V [ 4is and honour. ] 
1. Reproach ; difgrace ; ignominy. Boyle. 
2. Reproach uttered ; cenſure. Shakſpeare. 
To DISHO'NOUR. v. a. 
1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon ; to 
blaſt with infamy. Shakſpeare. 
2. To violate chaſtity. 
3. To treat with indignity. Dryden. 
DISHO'NOURABLE. . 
1. Shameful; reproachful; ignominious. Dax. 
2. Being in a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. 
DISHO'NOURER. / | trom difeorour. ] 
1. One that treats er with indignity. 
; Milton. 
2. A violator of chaſtity. ; 
7; DISHO'RN. v. a, To trip of horns. $4. 
DISHU'MOUR. /. Peeviſhneſs; ill humour; 
uneaſy ſtate of mind. SpeAntor. 
DISIMPRO'VEMENT. / Reduction from a 
better to a worſe ſtate. Norris. 
1; DISINCA'RCERATE. v. a. To ſet at 
liberty ; to free from priſon, Harvey. 
DISINCLINA'TION. /. Want of affeQion ; 
flight ; diſlike. Arbutbnot. 
To DISINCLINE. v. 2. [dis and incline. } 
To produce diſlike to; to make diſaffected; 
to alienate affection trom, Clarendon. 
DISINGENU'ITY. / Meannefs of artitice ; 
untairneſs. ; Clarendon. 
DISENGE'NUOUS. a. Unfair ; meaily art- 
ful; vitioufly ſubtle ; fly ; crafty ; ill;beral. 
DISINGE'N UOUSLY. ad. In a difingenuous 
manner 
DISINGE'NUOUSNESS. / Mean ſubtilty; 
low craft. Government of the Tongue. 


DISINHE'RISON, / [ds and inherit.) 
1. The act of cutting off from any hereditary 
ſucceſſion. 


Clarendon. 


| DIS 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an heredi- 


tary right. Tayler. 
To DISINHE'RIT. v. 2. To cut off from an 
hereditary right. Davies, 


To DISINTE'R. v. a. To unbury ; to take as 
out of the grave. | Addiſon, 


DISINTERE'SSED, a. [dis and interef#, Fr.] 


Void of regard to private advantage; impar- 
al den 


tial. Dryden. 
DISINTERE'SSMENT. / [dir and izte- 
reſſement, Fr.] Ditregard to private advan - 
tage; diſintereit; diſintereſtedneſs. Prior. 
DISI'NTEREST. /. [dis and intereft.] 
I. What is contrary to one's wiſh'or proſpe- 
rity. Glanville, 
2. Indifference to profit, 
DISVNTERESTED. 2. from difinteref. ] 
1, Superiour to regard of private advantage; 
not influenced by private profit. Swift. 
2. Without any concern in an affair, 
DISINTERE'STEDLY. ad. In a diſintereſted 


manner. 


DISINTERE'STEDNESS. / [ from difinte- 


refted. ) Contempt of private intereſt. Brown, 
To DISINTRICATE. v. a. To difentangle. 
To DISINVYTE. v. a. | dis and invite.] To 

retract an invitation. * 


To DISJO'IN. v. a. { dejoindre, Fr.] To ſepa- 


rate; to part from each other. Milton. 
To DISO INT. v. a. [dis and joint. ] 
1. To put out of joint. Sang;s. 
2. To break at junctures ; to ſeparate at the 
part where there is a cement. rene, 
3- To break in pieces. Blackmere. 
4. To carve a fowl. A 
5. To make incoherent. Sidney, 
To DISJO'INT,. v. . To fall in pieces. Shak, 
DISJO'INT. particip. | from the wo! Sepae 
rated; divided.. | Shakſpeare. 
DISJU'NCT. a. | digunF#s, Lat.] Digzoiued ; 
ſeparate. 
DIS]U'NCTION. / from diygunio, Lat. ] 
Ditunion ; ſeparation ; parting. Sonth. 
DISJU'NCTIVE. a. [digan@divas, Latin. 
1. Incapable of union. Grew. 
2. That marks ſeparation or oppoſition : as, 
I love bin, or fear bim. Watts. 
3. [In logick.} A disjunctive propoſition is 
when the parts are oppoſed to one another by 


digunCive particles: as, It is either day or 


night. | 
DIS} UNCTIVELY. ad. Diſtinctiy; ſepa- 
rately. Decay of Piety. 


DISK. /. [difexs, Latin.] 
1. The tace of the fun, or any planet, as it 


appears to the eye. ' Newton, 

2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the an- 

cient {ports ; a quoit. Grew, 
DISKI'NDNESS. /. | 

t. Waut of kiaduefs ; want of affeRion, 

2. In turn; injury; detriment. Voodw. 


DISLIKE, J. 
:. Difinclination; abſence of aſſection. Sper. 
2, Difcord; dillenftion : not in uſe. Ta. 
Te DISLIKE. , a. {dis and /tke.] To difap- 
prove ; to regard without ztietion. Temple, 
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DIS 


DISLFKEFUL. . [ diſlike and ful. ] Diſ- 


tied ; malign: not in uſe Spenſer. 
To DISLI XEN. v. a. [ir and /ike.] To make 
unlike : not uſual. Shakſpeare. 
DISLIKENESS. . Diſſimilitude; not re- 
temblance ; unlikenels. f Locke. 
DisLI KER. . A dilapprover; one that is 
not plca ſed. Su /t. 
Te DISLI MB. v. a. [/ and /imb.] To dila- 
niate z to tear limb trom limb. ; 
To DISLI MN. v. a. { dis and /imn.) To un- 
paint ; to ſtrike out of a picture. Sbalſp. 
Tz DI'SLOCATE. v. a. Ait, and /ocas, Lat.] 
1. To put out of the proper place. Hοα¼ñ. 
2. To put out of joint. Shatſpeare. 
DISLOCA'TION. /. | from diffocate. | 
1. The act of ſhifting the places of things. 
2. The ſtate of being diſplaced. Burnet. 
3- A luxation ; a joint put out. Grew, 
T> DISLO'DGE. v. 4. [dis and lodge.) 
1. To remove from a place. Woraward. 
2. To remove from a habitation. Dryden. 
3- To drive an enemy trom a ſtation. Dry. 
4 To remove an army to other quarters. Sh. 
To DISLO DGE. v. . To go away to an- 
other place. Milton. 
DISLO'YAL. a. n H, French. ] 
1. Not true to allegiance ; faithleſs ; falſe to 
a ſovereign ; diſobedient. Milton. 
2. Diſhancit ; perfidious : obſolete. Shak/p. 
3. Not true to the marriage bed: obſolete. Sh, 
4- Falſe in love; not conſtant : obſolete. 
DISLO'YALLY. ad. Not faithfully ; trea- 
cherouſly ; diſobediently. a 
DISLO'YALTY. /. [ from diffoyal. ] 
1. Want of fidelity to the ſovercign. X. Char. 
2. Want of ndelity in love: obſolete. Shak/. 
DI'SMAL. a. [dies malus, Lat. an evil day. ] 
Sorrowtul ; dire; horrid ; melancholy ; un- 
comtortabie ; unhappy ; dark. D. of Piety. 
DIVSMALLY. ad. Horribly ; ſorrowiully. 
DUSMALNESS. / Horrour ; ſorrow. 
Te DISMA'NTLE. v. a. [dis and mantle. ] 
1. To depri ve of a dreſs; to ſtrip. South. 
2. To looſe; to throw off a dreſs. Shak. 
3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. Hakewil!. 
4- To break down any thing external. Dry. 
To DISMA'SK. v. a. Todiveſt of a maſk ; to 
uncover from concealment. Motten. 
To DISMA'Y. v: a. [ ſnayar, Spaniſh. ] To 
terriſy ; todiſcourage ; to affright. Raveigh. 
DISMA'Y. /. { deſma yo, Spanith. ] Fall of cou- 
rage 3 terrour telt ; delertion ot mind; fear 
impreſſed. | Milton. 
DISMA'YEDNESS. / [from di/may. | De- 
jection of courage; diſpiritednels. Sidney. 
DISME. /. [ French. ] A tenth ; the tevth 
part ; tithe. Sbakſpeare. 
To DISME'MBER. v. a. To divide member 
from member; to cut in pieces. Swift. 
Te DISMI'SS. v. a. [di/mig/us, Latin. ] 
1. To ſend away. Adds. 
2 To give leave of departure. Dryden. 
3. To diſcard; to diveſt of an office. 
 DISMUI'SSION. / { from di/miffie, Latin. ] 
1. Diſpatch ; act of ſending away. Dryden. 


DIS 


2. An honourable diſcharge from any office 


or place. Milton. 
3- Deprivation ; obligation to leave any pott 
or place. Shakſpeare. 
To DISMO'RTGAGE. v. a. [dis and mort- 
gage. | To redeem trom mortgage. Howe/. 
To DISMO'UNT,. v. a. [ demoneer, French. ] 
1. To throw off a horſe, Shakſpeare. 
2, To throw from any elevation. 
3. To throw a cannon from its carriage. Ke. 
To DISMO'UNT. v. x. 
1. To alight from a horſe. 
2. To deſcend from any elevation. 
To DISNA'TURALIZE. v. a. { dis and natu- 
ralize. | To alicuate ; to make alien. 
DISNA”TURED. a. { dis and nature. | Unna- 
tural ; wanting natural tendernels. Shak/p. 
DISOBE'DIENCE. /. | dis and e 
1. Violation of lawtul command or prohibi- 
tion ; breach of duty due to ſuperiours. $5. 
2. Incompliauce. Blackmore.” 
DISOBE'DIENT. 4. Not obſervant of lawtul 
authority. Kings. 
To DISOBE'Y. v. a. [ dis and o.] To break 
commands, or tranſgreſs prohibitions. Denh. 
DISOBLICA'TION, /. [ dis and obligation. }] 
Offence ; cauſe of diigult. Clarend:n. 
To DISOBLI'GE. v. a. | dis and eblige.] To 
offend ; to diſguſt ; to give offence to. Add. 
DISOBLI'GING. part. a. Diſguſting ; un- 
leaſing; offenſive. Gov. of Tongue. 
DISOBLUGINGLY, ad. In a dilguiting or 
. offenſive manner ; withcut attention to plcaſe. 
DISOBLV'GINGNESS. / Offentivencts ; 
readineſs to diſguſt. 
DISO*RBED. a. [| dis and orb. ] Thrown out 
of the proper orbit. Shakſpeare.' 


Addiſon. 


 DISO'RDER. /. (Hure, French. 


1. Want of regular diſpoſition ; irregularity; 


contuſion. SpeFator. 
2. Tumult; diſturbance ; buſtle. Muller. 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. Pepe. 


4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtandiug in- 
ſtitution. Wiſdem. 
5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
economy which cauſes health; ficknels ; 
diſtemper. Locke. 
6. Diſcompoſure of mind. 
To DISO'RDER. v. a. [dis and order. 
1. To throw into contuſion 3 to contound ; to 
diſturb ; to ruffle. Miltor. 
2. To make ſick ; to diſturb che body, 
3. Todiſcompole ; to diſturb the mind. 
4. To turn out of holy orders. Dryden. 
DISO'RDERED. a. | from diſorder. ] Dilor- 
derly ; irregular ; vitious; looſe. Sp. 
DISO'RDEREDNESS. /. Irregularity ; want 
ot order ; contuſion. Lali. 
DISO'RDERLY. a. hem diſorder.) 
1. Confuſed ; immethodical. Hale. 
2. Irregular ; tumultuous. Addifen- 
3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate ; 
vitious. Bacon. 
DISO RDERLVY. ad. 
1. Without rule; without method ; irregu- 
larly ; contuſedly. Raleigh. 


* 
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2. Without law; inordinately. Theſſalon.” 

DISO'RDINATE. 2. Not livang by the rules 
of virtue; inordinats.”.. Milton. 

DISO'RDINATELY. 4. Inordinately; vi- 
tiouſly. | 

DISO'KLENTATED. 4. [dis and orient. ] 
Turned trom the eaſt ; turned from the right 


direction. Harris. 
To DISO WN. v. a. [dis and ewn.] 

1. To deny; not to allow. Dryden, 

2. To abnegate; to renounce. Swift. 


To DISPA'ND. v. a. | diſpands, Latin. ] To 
diſplay ; to ſpread abroad. 

DISPA'NSION. /. [trom diſpanſus, Lat. JThe 
act ot diſplaying ; diftuhon ; dilatation. 

7% DISPA'RAGE. v. «. [from di/par, Latin. ] 
1. To marry any one to another of interiour 
condition. 

2. To match unequally ; to injure by union 

with ſomething interiour in excellence. 

3. To injure by a compariſon with ſomething 

_ of leis value. 

+ To treat with contempt; to mock ; to 
out ; to reproach. Milton. 

5. To bring reproach upon ; to be the cauſe 

of diſgrace. Atterbury. 

DISPA'RAGEMENT. /. [ from di/parage. ] 
I. Injurious union, or compariſon with ſome- 
thing of inſeriour excellence. L£Z'Eftrange. 
2. [In law. ] Matching an heir in marriage un- 
der his or her degree, or againſt decency. Sid. 
3. Reproach ; dilgrace ; indiguity. Wattor. 

DISPA'KAGER. / One that diſgraces. 

DI'SPARATES. / [ di/parata, Latin. ] 
Things to unlike that they caunot be com- 

ared with each other. 

DISPARITY. / [from diſpar, Latin. ] 

1. Inequality ; difference in degree either of 


rank or excellence, Rogers. 

2. Diſlunilitude; unlikeneſs. | 
To DISPA'RK. v. . [dis and park. 

1. To throw open a park. Shakſpeare. 


2. To fet at large ; to releaſe from encloſure. 
Walter. 

To DISPA'RT. v. a. ¶ dis and part; deſpertior, 
Latin. ] To divide in two ; to ſeparate ; to 
break ; to burit; to rive. Dier. 
DISPA'SSION. / [dis and paſſion. ] Freedom 
trom mental perturbation. Temple. 
DISPA'SSLONATE. a. [dis and paſſionate. ] 
Cool; calm; moderate; temperate. Claren. 
To DISPE'L. v. a. [diſpello, Latin. ] To 
drive by ſcattering ; to dulipate. Locke. 

. DISPE'NCE. ＋ [di/penſe, Fr.] Expence; 
colt ; charge ; protuſion. penſer. 
To DISPE'ND. v. a. [diſpendo, Latin. ] To 
ſpend to conſume ; to expend. ISpen/er. 
DISPE'NSARY. / | trom di/pen/e. ] The place 
where medicines are diſpenſed. . Garth. 
DISPENSA'TION. /{.[ from diſpenſatio, Lat.] 
1. Diſtribution ; the act of dealing out any 
thing. Weoodward. 
2. The dealing of Cod with his creatures; 
method of providence. Taylor. 
3. An exemption from ſome law ; a permiſ- 
fiou to do ſomething forbidden. Hard. 


DIS 
DISPENSA'TOR. /. [Lat. ] One employed in 


dealing out any thing; à diſtributer. Bacon. 
DISPE'NSATORY. | from di/per/e. IA book 
in which the compoſition of medicines is de- 
ſcribed and directed ; a pharmacopeia. Ham. 
To DISPE'NSE. v. a. { diſpenſer, French. }] 
1. To deal out; to diſtribute. D. of Piety. 
2. To make up a medicine. 
3. To Digesxss with Toexcuſe; to 
_ grant diſpenſation for ; to allow. Raleigh. 
4. To Disrsx$5% with, To ſet free from an 
obligation. Addiſon. 
DISPE'NSE. /. [from the verb. ] Diſpentation ; 
exemption : not in uſe. Milton. 
DISPE'NSER. /. [ irom diſpenſe. } One that 
diſpenſes; a diſtributer. ä Spratt. 
To DISPE'OPLE. v. 4. To depopulate; to 
empty of people. . 
DISPE'OPLER. / [ from diſpeople. ] A depo- 
pulator ; a waſter. Gay. 
To DISPE'RGE. v. a: [ diſpergo, Latin. } To 
ſprinkle ; to ſcatter. Shakſpeare. 
To DISPE'RSE. v. a. [ diſperſus, Lawn. ] 
1. To ſcatter ; to drive to different parts. Ex. 
2. To diflipate. Milton. 
3. To deal about; to diſtribute. Bacon. 
DISPE'RSEDLY. ad. | trom di/perſed.] Ina 
dilperſed manner; ſeparately. H#Hfooker. 
DISPE'RSEDNESS. /. [trom dhe, The 
itate of being dilperied ; diipertion. 
DISPE'RSENESS, /. | from diſperſe. ] Thin- 
nels; ſcatteredneis. rerewoed, 
DISPE'KSER. / [ trom diſperſe.} A ſcat- 
terer ; a ſpreader. Speclator. 
DISPE'RSION. /. [from diſperfo, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſcattering or tpreading. 
2. The ſtate of being ſcattered. Raleigh. 
To DISPI'RIT. v. a. [dis and ſpirit. ] 
1. Todiſcourage ; to deject; to depreſs; to 
damp ; do territy ; to intimidate. Clarendon. 
2. To exhauſt the ſpirits ; to oppreſs the con- 
ſtitution of the body. Collier. 
DISPIRITEDNESS, J. [from difpirie.] 
Want of vigour ; want of vivacity. 
To DISPLA'CE. v. a. | dis and place.] 
1. To put out of place. 
2. To put out of any ſtate or condition. Bae. 
3. To diſorder. ; Shak/ſpeare. 
DISPLA'CENCY. /. [diſplicentia, Latin. ] 
1. Incivility ; diſobligation. 
2. Diſguſt; any thing unpleaſing. D. f. 
To DISPLA'NT v. a. | dis and plant.] 
1. To remove a plant. 
2. To drive a people from the place in which 
they have fixed their reſidence. Bacon. 
DISPLANTA'TION. / | 
1. The removal of a plant. 
2. The ejection of a people. Raleigh. 
To DISPLA'Y. v. a. | de/ployer, French. 
1. To ſpread wide. Spenſer. 
2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. Locke. 
3. To carve; to cut up. SpeFator. 
4. To talk without reſtraint. _ . 
5. To ſet oftentatiouſly to view. akſp. 
DISPLA'Y. /. [ from the verb.] An exhibition 
of any thing to view. Spectator. 


1s 


DISPLE'ASANCE. / [from diſpleaſe.} Anger; 


diſcontent: obſolece. wer. 
DISPLE'ASANT. a. Unpleafing ; offenfive; 
unpleaſant. Glanville. 


To DISPLE'ASE. v. 4. [t and pleaſe. } To 
offend z to make angry. | Chronieles. 
7 DISPLE'ASE. v. . To diſguſt; to raiſe 
DISPLEASINGNESS. / [from egg. 
SPLE*ASINGNESS. / [from eaſing. 
Offenfiveneſs ; — offending. 24 
DISPLE'ASURE. /. from difpleafe.? 
1. VUneafineſs ; pain received. Lacke. 
2, Offence; pain given. 
3. Anger; indignation. Knoles, 
4 State of diſgrace; disfavour. Peacham. 
To DISPLE*ASURE. v. a. To diſpleaſe; 
not to gain favour : out of uſe. Bacon. 
To DISPLO DE. v. a. [ difplods, Lat.] To diſ- 
perſe with noiſe; to vent with violence. M7/e. 
DiPLO'SION.F. [from di/p/oſur, Latin. ] The 
act of diſploding; a ſudden burſt or diſperfion 
+ with noife and violence. f 
DISPO“ RT. / C dis and port.] Play; ſport; 
paſtime ; diverſion. Hayward. 
To DISPO RT. v. a. To divert. Shakſp. 
To DISPO RT. v. x. To play ; to toy; to 
wanton, Pepe. 
DISPO'SAL. ¶ from diſpoſe. ] 


1. The act of diſpoting or regulating any. 


thing ; regulation; diſtribution. Milton. 
2. The power ot diſtribution; the right of 


- beſtowing. Atterbury. 
3. Government; management. Locke. 
4- Eſtabliſhment in a new ſtate. Tatler, 


Toe DISPO'SE. v. @. [ diſpefer, French. ] 
1. To employ to various purpoles; to 
diffuſe. Prior. 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow. Fpratt. 
3. To turn to any particular end or cooſe- 
quence. Dr yden. 
4. To adapt ; to form for any purpoſe. Sper. 
5. To trame the mind; to incline. Smalrid. 
6. To make fit. ; Lac te. 
7. To regulate ; to juſt. Dryden. 
8. To D18x05t of. To apply to any purpoſe; 
to trans ſer to any other perſon or ute. Swife. 
9. ToDtrsro5s of. To put into the hands of 
another. 7er. 
io. To Disross of. Togive away. Waller. 
11. To DIST OSE of. To conduct; to be- 
Have. Bacon. 
12. To Disyosz of. To place in any con- 
dition. | acrn. 
13. Te DIS Tos E of. To put away by any 
means. Bur net. 
Te DISPOSE. v. x. To bargain; to make 
terms : obſolete. Sbalſpcare. 
DISPO SE., {from the verb.] 
1. Power ; management ; difpoſal. SHA. 
2. Diftribution ; act of government. Milton. 
3. Diſpoſition ; caſt of behaviour. Shak/p, 
4. Caſt of mind; inchiaation. SLatſpcare, 
DISPO'SER /. \ from difps/e. ] 
1. Diftributer ; giver ; deſtower. GCrauwnt. 
2. Governour ; regulator; director. Boyle. 
3. One who gives to whom he pleaſes. Prior. 


Judges. 
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DISPOST'TION. F. [from di/ſpefirio, Latin 
1. Order; — 2 — 


"2. Natural fitneſs ; quality. New tor. 
3. Tendency to any act or ſtate, MFacon. 
4. Temper of mind. Shakſpeare. 


5. Affection of kindneſs or ill-will. Swift. 
6. Predominant inclinatios. Locke. 
DISPO'SITIVE. . That implics diſpoſal of 


any property; decretive. Aylife. 
pisp 's TIVELV. ad. F 

I. In a diſpoſitive manner. | 

2. Diſtributively. ' Brown. 


DISPOFSITOR. / The lord of that fign in 
which the planet is. 
To DISPOSSE'SS. v. a. To put out of poſſeſ- 
non ; to deprive ; to diflcize. Tillotſon. 
DISPO'SURE./. | from diſpoſe. ] 
1. Diſpoſal ; government; power; manage- 
ment. Fund yt. 
2. State; re. otton. 
DISPRA'ISE. / Blame; cenſure. Addiſor. 
To DISPRA'ISE. v. a. To blame; to cenſure ; 
to condemn. Shakſpeare. 
DISPRAI'SER. / A cenfurer. 
DISPRA'ISIBLE. a. Unworthy of commend. 
ation. 
DISPRA'ISINGLY. ad. With blame. AY. 
To DISPRE'AD. v. a. [ii and /pread. | Lo 
ſpread different ways. oper. 
DISPRO'FIT. /. Loſs; damage ; detriment. 
DISPRO'OEF. /. Confutation ; conviction of 
errour or falſel od. Atterbury. 
DISPROPO'KTION, / Uaſuitableueſs in 
form or quantity of one thing to another; 
want of ſymmetry ; diſparity, Denham. 
To DISPROPO'R TION. v. 3. To miſmatch; 
to join things unſuitable. * Suckling. 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLE. . Unſuitable in 
form or quantity. * Smalridge. 
DISPROPO'RTIONABLENESS. / Un- 
ſuitableneſs to ſomeching elſe. 
DISPROPO'R'TIONABLY. ad. Unſuitably; 
not ſymmetrically. Tillotfon. 
DISPROPO'RTIONAL. &. Diſproportion- 
able ; unſymmetrical; unſuitable. 
DISPROPO'RTIONALLY. ad. Unſuitably 
with reſpet to quantity or value. 
DISPROPO'RTIONATE. 3. Unſymmetri- 
cal ; unſuitable to ſomething elſe. Ray. 
DISPROPO'RTIONATELY. ad. Unfſuit- 
ably; vnſynmetrically. 
DISPROPC'KTIONATENESS. / Unſuit- 
ableneſs in bulk, form, or value. 
ToDISPROYVE. v. . [ and prove. 
1. To confute an aſſertion; to convict of er- 
rour or falſehood. Hogber, 
2. To conviR of a practice of errour. Hockey, 


3. To diſapprove; to difallow. Hooker. 
DISPRO'VER. /. {from difprove.] 

1. One that dilproves or confutes, 

2. One that blames; a cenſurer. Netten. 


DISPU'NISHABLE. 2. Without penal re- 
ſtraint. | Swift. 
Dis U“ TABLE. a. [from diſpute. ] 
1. Liable to.conteſt ; controyertible. SC. 
2. Lawſul to be comettcd. Sui. 


| _ BIO 
BI'SPUTANT. /. [difpurant, Lat.] A con- 


_ trovertiſt; an arguer; a reaſoner. Spe&ar. 
DI'SPUTANT. 2. Difputing ; engaged in 
Mi 


controverſy: not in uſe. How. 
 DISPUTA'TION. / from diſputatis, Latin. ] 
1. The kill of controverſy ; argumentation. 
2. Controverſy; argumental conteſt. Sidney, 
DISPUTA'TIOUS. a. may diſpute, ) In« 


clined to difpute ; cavilling. Addifon. 
DISPU'TATIVE. a. [from diſpute.) Diſpo- 
ſed to debate. . Watts. 


To DISPU”PE. v. *. aparte, Latin.] To 
contend by argument z to altercate ; to de- 
bate ; to controvert. Tillotſon. 

To DISPU'TE. v. 8. 

1. To contend for. Hooker, 
2. To queſtion; to reaſon about. Dryden. 
3- Todiicuſs; to think on. Shat/peare. 

DISPU'TE. / Conteſt ; controverſy. Bentley. 

DISPU”TELESS., 4. Undifputed ; uncontro- 
vertible. 

DISPU*TER. /. A controvertiſt ; one given to 
argument and fiction. Stilling fret. 

DISQUALIFICA'TION. /. That which diſ- 
qualifies; that which makes unfit. Spe#aroy. 

To DISQUA'LIFY. v. 4. — and 2 ⁰ .] 
1. To make unfit; to difable by ſome natural 
or legal impediment. Swift. 
2. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 
poſitive reſtriction ; to diſable. $oift. 

To aloe IL AAR v. 4. To leſſen. Shak. 

DISQUUET.7. Uncaſinefs ; reſtleſſneſs ; vex- 
ation; anxiety. Tillotſon. 

DISQULIET. a. Uneaſy ; reftlefs. 9 

To DISQUI'ET. v. a. To diſturb; to make 

_ uttealy ; to fret ; to vex. Roſcommon, 

DISQUI'ETER. /. A diſturber ; a haraffer. 

DISQULI'ETLY. 24% Without reſt; anxiouſly ; 
uneatily; Without calmnefs. Shatfpeare. 

DISQUYI'ETNESS.,/. Uncafinefs; reſtleſfneſs; 
anxiety ; diſturbance. Hooker. 

DISQUI'ETUDE. / Uneafinefs ; anxiety ; 
diſturbance ; want of tranquility, Addiſen. 

DISQUISUTI ON. /.[ di/qnifitio, Latin. ] Ex- 
amination ; difputative inquiry. Arbnthnor. 

To DISRA'NK. * 2. To degrade from bis 
rank. ö 

DISREGA'RD. "4 slight notice ; neglect. 

To DISREGA'RD, v. a. To light ; to neg- 
let; to contemn. Smalridpe. 

DISKEG A'RDFUL. 2. Negligent ; eontemp- 
tuous. 

DISRECARDFULLV. ad. Contemptuouſly. 

DISRE'LISH F. [ and yeliÞ. ] 

1. Bad taſte ; nauſroufhefs. Milton, 
2. Diſlike ; ſqueamiſhnels. Locke. 

To DISRE'LISH. v. 4. 

1. To infe& with an uripleaſant taſte. Rogers. 
2. To want a taſte of; to diſlike. , 

DISREPUTA'TION, / [A and'repiration. 
1. Difgrace ; diſhonour. Bacen, 
2. Lols of reputation; ignominy. Trier. 

DISREPU'TE. L and r. Il charac- 
ter ; diſhonour ; want of reputation. South. 

DbisRESFEC T. J F aud refpe2. ] Iuchi- 
By ; want of revetence. Carras. 


1 


DIS 


DISRESPE'CTFUL. a. Irreverent ; uticivits + 


DISRESPE'CTFULLY as. lrreverently.Ag. 
To DISRO'BE. . a. To undreſs; to uncover x 


to ſtrip. 2 Wotton. 
DISRU'PTION. y Apis, Latin) 
1. The act of breaking aſunder. Ray. 


2. Breach; rent; dilaceration. Woodward. 
DISSATISFA'CTION, / The itate of being 
difſatisfied ; difeontent. Rogers. 
DISSATISFA'CTORINESS. J Inability «es 
give content. | 

DISSATISFA'CTORY. 2. Unable to give 
content. 

To DISSA'TISFY. v. 4. [dis and fatigfy.] - 
1. To diſcontent ; to diſpleuſe. Coliier. 
2. To fail to pleaſe. Locke. 

To DISSE'CT. v. a. [i, Latin. 

1. Lo cut in pieces. Reſcc . 
2. To divide and examine minutely. Arrers. 

DISSE*CTION. F. [ dife#is, Latin,] f1 
1. The act of ſeparating the parts of animal 


bodies ; anatomy. Addiſan. 
2. Nice examination. Granwille. 


To DISSF'IZE. v. a. {difſaiſer, French. ] To 
diſpoſſeſs ; to deprive. | Locke. 
DISSE'ISIN. / ſtrom di Fr.] An un 
lawful diſpofiefiing a man domes res Cowell. 
DISSE'IZOR: / {from 4//eize.] He that diſ- 
poſſeſſes another. 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. @. \difimule, Latin} 
1. To hide under falſe appearances ;z to pre- 
tend that not to be which really is. Haywark 
2. To pretend that to be which is not. Prior. 
Te DISSE'MBLE. v. #. To play the hyprocrite ; 
to uſe falſe protefſions ; to wheedle. Rowe. 
DISSE'MBLER. J A hypocrite; a man who 
conceals his true diſpoſition. Raveigs. 
DESSE*"MBLING LY. 4d. With diflimutation ; 
hypocritically. Lee. 
To DISSE'MINATE. v. a. ahi, Lat.] 
To ſcatter as ſeed; to fpread every way. Arr. 
DISSEMINATION. / { dij/eminratic, Lat. 
The act of ſcattering like teed. Brown. 
DISSEMINA'TOR. /. fdifjerivator, Latin] 
He that ſcatters ; a fpreader. Decay of Piety. 
DISSE'NSTON. /. 98 Latin. ] Diſagree- 
ment; ſtrife; contention; quarrel. Avoltes. 
DISSE'NSIOUS. a. Diſpoſed todiſcord; on- 
tentious ; quarrelſome. Abu. 
To DISS ENT. v. x. [ diſentio, Latin. | 
1. To difagree in opinion. ' . 
2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. fs. 
DISSE'NT. /. {from the verd. | 
1. Diſagreement ; difference ot opinion. Bev. 
2. Contrariety of nature: not uſed. Backer. 
DISSENTA'NEOUS. 4. {from du Dil. 
agreeable; inconſiſtent; contrary. 
DISSE'NTER. / [from &ifewr } 
1. One that difagrees, or declares hin dif. 
nt, from am opinion. Ter 


2. One who, for whatever renſvn, refuſes the 


communion of the Euglüh church. 
DISSERTA'T ION. / {differ ratio, Latin. ] A 

diſcourfe ; a diſquiſitionz a ttemiſe. Pepe. 
ToaDISSE'RVE. v. a. [dis and ferve.] Toto 

tpjury to; te miſchitt; ceharis. Clarendon. 
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DISSIMI'LITUDE. /. [difimilitzdo, 


DIS 
DISSE'RVICE. /. [ dis and ſervice] Injury; 
miſchief; ill turn. Collier. 
DISSE'RVICEABLE. a. Injurious; miſchie- 
vous; hurttul. 
DISSE'RVICEABLENESS./. Injury; harm; 
hurt; miſchief ; damage. Norris. 
To DISSE'TTLE. v. a. To unſettle ; to unfix. 
To DISSE'VER. v. a. To ſever; to part iu two; 
to divide ; to ſeparate : a barbarous word.Ra/. 
DI'SSIDENCE. /. [ diffides, Latin.] Diſcord ; 


diſagreement. 


' DISSV'LIENCE. /. [diffilio, Latin.} The act 


of ſtarting aſunder. | 
DISSI'LIENT. a. [ difiliens, Latin. ] Start- 
ing aſunder ; burſting in two. 
DISSILI'TION. / { diffilio, Latin. ] The act 
of burſting in two. Boyle. 
DISSI'MILAR. a. [is and fimilar.] Unlike; 
heterogeneous. | Newton, 
DISSIMULA'RITY. / {from diffimilar.] Un- 
likeneſs ; diſſimilitude. : N 
at. 
Ualikenefſs ; want ot retemblance. 
DISSIMULA'TION. 7X. | diftmulatio, Lat.] 
The act of difſembling ; 


ſcattered ; liable to diſperſion. Bacon. 


To DI'SSIPATE. v. a. [ diffipatzs, Latin.) 


1. To ſcatterevery way; to * N vad u-. 


2. To ſcatter the attention. Savage Life. 

5 3 To ſpend a . J Tan N Lata, don. 
SSIPA'TION. /. | difſipatio, Latin. 

1. The act of 24 | Hale. 


2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. Milton. 
3- Scattered attention. Swift. 
To DISSO'CIATE. v. a. [diffocio, Lat.] To 
ſeparate ; to diſunite ; to part. Boyle. 
DISSO'LVABLE. a. [from de.] Capable 
of diſſolution; liable to be melted. Newton. 
DI'SSOLUBLE. a.[ difſolubilis, Lal) Capable 
of ſeparation. | Woodward. 
DISSOLUBULITY. / 
Liableneſs to ſuffer a diſunion of parts. Hale. 
To DISSO'LVE. v. a. | diſſolve, Latin. ] 
1. To deſtroy the form ot any thing by diſ- 
. uniting the parts with heat or moiſture; to 
melt; to liqueſy. Weodward. 
2. To break; to diſunite. Peter. 
3. To looſe; to break the ties of any thing. 


| Milton. 

4. To ſeparate perſons united. Shakſpeare. 
5. To break up aſſemblies. acon. 
6. To ſolve; to clear. Daniel. 
7. To break an enchantment. Milton. 
8. To be relaxed by pleaſure, Dryden. 


To DISSO'LVE. v. . 
1. To be meited; to be liquefied. Addiſor. 
2. To fall to nothing. Shakſpeare. 
3. To melt away in pleaſure. 

DISSO'LVENT. 2. [trom diffolve.] Having 


the r of diſſolying or melting. Ray. 
DISSO'LVENT. J. That which has the 
DISSO'LVER, power of diſuniting the 


parts of any thing. - Arbuthnot. 
SSO*LVIBLE. a. 


late, 


Pope. - 


ypocrily. South. - 
 DI'SSIPABLE. 2. [from diffipare.] Eaſily 


[from diſſoluble.] 


b [from die.] Liable 
. 8s periſh by diſſolution. | : 


DIS 


DI'SSOLUTE. a. [diffolutns, bat. Looſe z 
wanton ; unreſtrained ; luxurious; debauched; 
diſſolved in pleaſures. Rogers. 

DI'SSOLUTELY. ad. Looſely ; in debauch- 
ery ; without reſtraint. den. 

DI'SSOLUTENESS. /. Looſeneſs; laxity of 
manners ; debauchery. Lecke. 

DISSOLU'TION. ＋ {aifolutio, Latin. } 

1. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſture. 

2. The ſtate of being liquetied. 

3. The ſtate of melting away. Sha#ſpeare. 

4 Dettruftion ot any thing by the ſepara- 
tion of its parts. South, 

The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any 
ody. Bacon. 

6. Death; the reſolution of the body into its 


conſtituent elements. Raleigh. 
7. Deſtruction. Hooker. 
8. Breach of any thing compacted. South. 


9. The act of breaking up an aſſembly. 
Io. Looſeneſs of manners. Atterbury. 
DI'SSONANCE. JF. [ difſonance, French. } A 
mixture of harſh, unharmonious ſounds. Milt. 
DI'SSONANT. a. [na, Latin. 
1. Harſh ; unharmonious. bomſor. 
2. Incongruous; diſagreeing. FHakewil!. 
To DISSUA'DE. v. a. [ diſſuadeo, Latin. ] 
1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or impor- 
tunity from any thing, Shakſpeare. 
2. To repreſent any thing as unfit. Milton. 
DISSUA'DER. / He that diſſuades. 
DISSUA'SION. /. [ 4if/uafio, Latin. ] Urgency 
of reaſon or importunity againſt any thing; 
dehortation. Boyle. 
DISSUA'SIVE. a. [from diſſuade.] Dehorta« 
tory ; tending to divert from any purpoſe. 
DISSUA'SIVE. / Dehortation; argument to 
turn the mind off from any purſuit, 
DISSY'LLABLE. /. [IoovanatS-. A word 
of two ſyllables. Dryden. 
DI'STAFE. / [viyrazx, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawa in 
ſpinning. Fairfax. 
2. It is uſed as an emblem of the ſemale ſex. 
To DISTA'IN. v. 4. [dis and ftain.] 
1. To ſtain; to tinge. , Pope. 
2. To blot; to ſully with infamy. Sper/er. . 
DI'STANCE. /. Tdifance, Fr. 4 Kant, Lat.] 
I. Space confidered barely in length between 
any two beings. Locke. 
2. Remoteneſs in place. Prior. 
3. The ſpace kept between two antagoniſts 


in fencing. Sbatſpeare. 
4. Contrariety ; oppoſition. 9 
g. A ſpace marked on the courſe where horles 
run. L' Eftrange. 
6. Space of time. Prior. 
7. Remoteneſs in time. Smalridge. 


8. Ideal disjunction; mental ſeparation. Loc. 

9. Reſpect; diſtant behaviour. Dryden. 

10. Retraction of kindneſs; reſerve. Mi!tor. 
To DISTANCE. . a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To place remotely ; to throw off from the, 

view. Dryden. 


2. To leave behind at a race the length of a 


diſtance. 


DIS 
DI'STANT. a. [diftans. Latin] 
1. Remote in place; not near. 
2. Remote in ume either paſt or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree. 
4 Referyed ; ſhy. | 
5. Remote in nature; not allied. C. of Torgue. 


Pope. 


b. Not obvious; not plain. 
DIS TASTE. / [dis and tafte. ] 
I. Averſion of the palate; diſguſt. Bacon. 
2. Diſlike; uneaſineſs. Bacon. 
3. Anger; alienation of affection. Pope. 
7 DISTA*STE. . 4. 
1. To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs. $5. 
2. To diſlike; to loathe. Shakſpeare. 
3. To offend; to diſguit. - Davies. 
4. To vex; to exaſperate; to ſour. Pope. 
DISTA'STEFUL. 84. 
1. Nauſeous tothe palate; diſguſting. Clanv. 
2. Offenſive ; unpleaſing. Davies. 
3. Malignant; malevolent. Brown, 


DISTE'MPER. / [dis and temper.] 


Addiſon. 


1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts. 
2. A diſeaſe; a malady. Suckling. 
3- Want of due temperature. Raleigh. 
4. Bad conftitution of the mind. Shakſpeare. 
5. Want of due balance between contraries. 
| Bacon. 
6. Depravity of inclination. X. Charles. 
7. Tumultuous diforder. Waller. 
$. Diſorder ; uneaſineſs. Shakſpeare. 
To» DISTE'MPER. v. 4. | 
1. To diſeaſe. Shakſpeare. 
2. To diſorder. Boyle. 
3. To diſturb; to ruffle. Dryden. 


4. To deſtroy temper or moderation. Addi/. 

5. To make diſaffected. Shakſpeare. 
NDISTE'MPERATE. 2. Immoderate. Ra. 

DISTE'MPERATURE. LF.” 

1. Intemperateneſs ; exceſs of heat or cold, 
or other qualities. Abbot. 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſneſs. 
3. Perturbation of the mind. Shat/peare. 
4. Confuſion ; loſs of regularity: Shat/p. 

To DISTE'ND. v. a. [ diftends, Latin. ] To 
ftretch out in breadth. Thomſen. 

DISTE'NT.. /. ſtrom difftend.] The ipace 
through which any thing is ſpread.” Motten. 

DISTE'NTION. /. [difentis, Latin. ] 

t. The act of ſtretching; ſtate pf things 
ſtretched. Arbuthnot. 
2. Breadth; ſpace occupied by the thing 
viitended. 

3. The aft of ſeparating one part from an- 
other; divarication. Motten. 

7: DISTHRONT'ZE. v. a. [dis and throne. | 
To dethrone : not uſed. Spenſer. 

DU'STICH. / [ dificbon, Latin. ] A coupler; a 


couple of lines; an 17 of two verſes. Cam. 
on 


To DISTI L. v. #. F difitlo, Latin.} 
1. To drop ;«to fall by drops. Pope 


2. To flow gently and fileutly. Raleigh. 

3. To uſe a ſtill. Shak/peare. 
To DISTI'L. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops. Drayton. 


2. To force by fire through the veſſels of 
Shakſpeare, 


diſtillation. 


DIS 
3. To draw by diſtillation. Biel. 
4. To diſſolve or melt. Addiſon. 
DISTILLA'TION. / [difillatis, Latin. } 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 
2. The act of pouring out in drops. 
3. That which falls in drops. | 
4. The act of diſtilling by fire. Newton. 
The fubſtance drawn by the ſtill. SK. 
DISTI'LLATORY. . | from diftil. } Belong- 
ing to diſtillation ; uſed in diſtillation. Boyle. 
DISTI'LLER. / [from di. | 
1. One who , practiſes the art or trade of 
diſtilling. Boyle. 
2. One who makes and ſells pernicious and 
- inflammatory ſpirits. 
DISTI'LMENT, / [from di.] That which 
is drawn by diftillation : obfolcte. Sa. 
DISTI'NCT a. [Hindus, Latin. ] 


1. Different; not the ſame. Stilling fleet. 
2. Separate; being apart. Tillotſon. 
3. Clear; unconfuſed. Milton. 
4. Spotted; variegated. Milton. 
5. Marked out; ſpecified. Milton. 


DISTI'NCTION. /. [ difin&io, Latin. } 

1. The act of ditcernuing one as preferable 
to the other. Shakfpeare. 
2. Note of difference. , 
3. Honourable note of ſuperiority. | 
4. That bywhichone differs from another. Loc. 
5. Diftcrence regarded. Dryden. 
6. Separation of complex notions Sap. 
7. Divihon into different parts. Drydex. 
8. Notation of difference between things 
ſeemingly the ſame; diſcrimination. Norris. 
9. Diſcerament; judgment. 


DISTINCTIVE. . diftin®.] 


1. That marks diſtinction or difference. Pope. 
2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh and diſ- 
cern ; judicious. Brown. 


DISTI'NCTIVELY. ad. Particularly ; not 


confuſedly. Shakſpeare. 
DISTI'NCTLY. ad. [from A ; 

1. Not confuſedly. Newton. 

2. Plainly; clearly. Dryden. 


DISTI'NCTNESS. / [from diftine. ] 
1. Nice obſervation of the difference between 
different things. | Ray. 
2. Such difcrimination of things as makes 
them caſy to be obſerved. 

To DISTI'NG UISH. v. a. [ difingwo, Latin.} 


t. To note the diverſity of things. FHloekey. 
2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark of 
honour or preference. Prior. 
3. To divide by notes of diverfity. Zurxet 


4- To know one from another by any mark 
or note of difference. | Wars. 
5. Todiſcern critically; to judge. Shat/p. 
6. Fo conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate. Loc. 
7. To make known or eminent. 

To DISTI'NG UISH. v. . To make diſtine- 
tion; to tind or ſhow the difference. CA. 

DISTI'NG UISHABLE. a. | from ing. 
1. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed. Hale. 
2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. S.. 

DISTI'NGUISHED. particip. as Eminent; 
tranſcendent ; extraordinary. Rogers. 
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DfISTI'NGUISHER. / [from 


1. Ajudicious obſerver ; one that accurately 

diſcerns one thing from another. Dryden. 

2. He that ſeparates one thing from another 

by proper marks of diverſity. Brown. 
DISTI'NGUISHINGLY. ad. With diſtinc- 
tion; with ſome mark of preference. Pope. 
DISTI'NGUISHMENT. / Diſtinction; ob- 

ſervation of difference. Graunt. 
To DISTO'RT. v. a. Hortus, Latin. | 

1. To writhe; to twiſt; to deform by irregu- 


lar motions. Smith. 
2. To put out of the true direction or poſture. 
Tillotſon. 


3. To wreſt from the true meaning. Peacham. 
DISTO'RTION. /. [ difortio, Latin. ] Irregu- 
lar motion by which che face is writhed, or 
the parts diſordered. Prier. 
To DISTRA'CT. wv. 4. part. paſt, difirafed ; 
anciently diffraught. [ difrafinus, Latin. 
1. To pull different ways at once. Brown. 
2. To ſeparate; to divide. Shakſpeare. 
3. To turn from a ſingle direction toward 
various points. South, 
4. To fill the mind with contrary conſidera- 
tions; to perplex; to confound. Locke. 
5. To make mad. Bacon, 
DISTRA/CTEDLY. «d. [from diffra@.] 
Madly ; frantick1y. Shakjpeare. 
DISTRA'CTEDNESS. /. rom 44987 
I be ſtate of being diſtracted; madnc is. 
DISTRA'CTION. / [difra#is, Latin. ] 
1. Tendency to different parts. Shatfpeere. 
2. Confuſion; ſtate in which the attention is 
called different ways. Dryden. 
3- Perturbation of mind. Tatler. 
4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the wits; 
vagrancy of the mind. Atterbury. 
$5. Diſturbance; diſcord. Clarendsr. 
To DISTRA'IN. v. a. [from ringe, Latin.) 
To ſeize; to lay hold on. Spakſpeare. 
ToDISTRA'IN. . v. To mikeſeizure. Marvel. 
DISTRA'INER. /. He that ſeizes. | 
DISTRA'INT. / from Au.] Seizure. 
DISTRA'UGHT. part. a. | trom e. 
Diſtracied. Camden. 
DISTRE'SS, / [4ifr-fe, French. ] 
1. The act of makang a legal ſeizure. Spenſer. 
2. Compulſion, by which a man is aſſured to 
appear in court, or to pay a debt. Cowell, 
3. The thing ſeized by law. 
4. Calamiry; miſery; misfortune, S. 
To DISTRE'SS. . { from the noun, ] 
1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure, 
2. To haraſs; to make milerable. Deuteror. 
DISTRE'SSPFUL, a. [ro and fell. } Ni- 
ſerable; full ot troubſe; tuli of miſery. Pope. 
D DISTRIBUTE. »v. due, Lat.] To 
divide among more than tuo; to deal out; to 
diſpenſate. Spenſer. 
DISTRI'BUTER. J One who decals out any 
thing, a diſpenſer. i vad ard. 
DISTRIBUTION. / [ diftributis, Latin. | 
1. The act of diſtributing, or dealing out to 


others; diſpenſauon. Swift. 
2. AQ of giving in charity. Alterbany. 
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DISTRI'BUTIVE. a. [ from diffribure,] That 
is employed in atligning to others their por- 
tions; that allots to cach his claim. Dryden 

DISTRI'BUTTIVELY. ad. I from diftriburive | 
1. By diſtribution. 

2. Sing] 1 particularly. Hooker. 

DI'STRICT. /. Faifridar, Latin. ] 

1. The cireuit within which a man may be 
compelled to appearance. Cowe/!. 
2. Circuit of authority; province. Addi/or. 
3- Region; country; territory. Blackmore. 

DISTRI'CTION. / [ diftri&ns, Lat.] Sud- 
den diſplay. | lier. 

To DISTRU'ST. v. 4. [dis and tr.] To re- 
gard with diſſidence; not to truſt. dem. 

DISTRU'ST. / [from the verb.] 

1. Loſs of credit; loſs of confidence. Milton. 
2. Suſpicion; want of faith. Dryden. 

DISTRU'STFUL. a. {diftruf and full.) 

1. Apt to diſtruſt; ſuſpicious. oye. 
2. Not confident ; diffident. Gov. of Tongue. 
3- Diffident of himſelf; timorous. Pope. 

DISTRU'STFULLY. ad. In a diſtruſtful 
manner. 

DISTRU'STFULNESS. / The ſtate of being 
diſtruſtiul; want of contidence. 

To DISTU'RB. v. a. [ diff rbo, low Latin.] 
1. To perplex ; to difquiet. | Collier. 

2. Toconfound; to put into irrregular motions. 
3. To interrupt; to hinder, 

4. To turn off from any direction. Milton. 

DISTU'RB. / [from the verb.] Confuſion ; 
tumultuary emotion. Milton. 

DISTU'RBANCE. / [from diffurs.] 

1. Perplexity; interruption of a ſettled 
ſtate. Locke. 
2. Contufion; diſorder of thoughts. Warts. 
3- Tumult; violation of peace. Milton. 

DISTU'RBER. / [ſtrom diffturb.] 

1. A violator of peace; he that cauſes tu- 
mults and publick diſorders. Clarville. 

2. He that injures tranguility. Shakſp. 

To DISTU'RN. v. a. [dis and turn. ] To turn 
off; to turn aſide: not in uſe. Daniel. 

DISVALUA'TION. / [dis and waluation.} 
Diſgrace ; diminution of reputation. Bacon. 

To DISVA'LUE. v. 4. To undervalue. G. of T. 

To DISVE'LOP. v. a. [develaper, French. 
To uncover. 

DISU'NION. V [is and un.] 
1. Separation; digunction. 

2. Breach of concord. 

To DISUNI'TE. 2. #. {dis and write. ] 

1. To ſeparate; to divide. : oe. 


2. To part friends or allies: 
To DIS UNI“ TE. 2. . 'To fall aſunder; to 
become ſ:parate. South. 
DISU'NITY. / {dis and un.] A ſtate of 
actual ſeparation. * cyan 
DISU'SAGE. / i, and z:(age. | T. agu 
ceſlatia of £ [4 LO - Heater, 
DISU'SE. / [ai and 4. 
1. Ceſlation of uſe; deſuetude. 
2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. 
To DISU'SE. v. a. 
1. To ccale to make uſe of, 


Glanville, 


Addiſon. 
Arbuthnot. 
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2. To diſaceuſtom. Dryden. 
7 DISVO'UCH. v. a. [ dis and vouch. To 
deſtroy the credit of ; to contradict. Sp. 
DISWI'TTED. 2. [dis and wit. ] Deprived 
of the wits; mad: not in uſe. Drayton. 
DIT. / [( Vicht, Dutch. ] A diuy; a poem; a 
tune: obſolete. ; enſer. 
DITTA'TION. /. [ditatus, Lat.} The act of 
enriching. Hall. 
DITCH. /. dic, Saxon. ] 

1. A trench cut out in the ground, uſually 

between fields. Arbuthnot. 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water. Bac. 

3. The moat with which a fortreſs is fur- 

rounded, Knoles. 

4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any 

thing worthleſs, or thrown into ditches. SZ. 
To DITCH. v. 4. To make a ditch. Swif?. 
DITCH-DELIVERED «. Brought forth in 

a ditch. Shakjpeare. 
DI'TCHER.F/. One who digs ditches. Swife. 
DITHYKRA'MBICK. / Le Latin.] 

1. A ſoag in honour of Bacchus. 

2. Any poem written with wildneſs. 
DITHYKA'MBICK. 2. Wild; cathufiaſtick. 
DITTA'NDER. / Pepperwort. 
DI'TTANY. /{. [di@amnus.] An herb. Mil. 
DI'TTIED. a. | from dirty. ] Sung; adapted 

to muſick. Milton. 
DI'TTY. / [dicht, Dutch.] A poem to be 

ſung ; a ſong. Hecker. 
DI'VAN. /. [Dan Arabick word. ] 
1. The council of the oriental princes. 

2. Any council aflembled. Pope, 
To DIVA'RICATE, v. . [divaricatus, L. Ko 

be parted into two; to become bifid. Woogw. 
To DIVA'RICATE. v. a. To divide into two. 

J Grew. 
DIVARICA'TION. / [ divaricatio, Latin. 

i. Partition into two. Ray. 

2. Diyifion of opinions. Brown. 
To DIVE. v. a. | dippan, Saxon. ] 

t. To fink voluntarily under water. Dryden. 

2. To go under water in ſearch of any Gong. 

Raleigh. 

3. To go deep into any queſtion, doctrine, or 

ſcience. Hlactmere. 

4. To immerge into any buſineſs or condi- 

tion, | Shakſpeare. 
5. To depart from obſervation ; to fink. Sb. 
To DIVE. v. 4. To explore by diving. Denb. 
To DIVE'LL. v. 4. { aivelle, Latin. ] To pull; 

to ſeparate; to ſever. ' Srown. 
DI'VER. / [ trom dive. ] 

1. One that ünks voluntarily under _ 

pe. 

2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 

treaſure, Woodward, 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 

tiudy. Wan. 
To DIVE'RGE. v. n. {divergo, Latin. ] To 

tend various ways from one point. Ne . 
DIVE'RGENT. a. { trom divergens, Latin. ] 

Tending to various parts from one point. 
DI'VERS. a. [diverſus, Lat. ] Several; ſun- 

dry ; more than one; out of uſe, Whitgife, 


DEFY: 


DIVE'RSE. a. {diverſus, Latin.] 
1. Ditferent from another. 
2. Ditterent trom itſelf ; multiform. B. Yor, 


Daniel, 


3. In different directions. 0 Pope. 
DIVERSIFICA'TION, / | from diver/y.] 
1. The act of changing torms or qualities. 


F F Boyle. 
2. Variation ; variegation. ; 
3. Variety ot torms ; multiformity. 
4. Change; alteracion. Hale. 


To DIVERSIFY. v. a. [ diverfifier, French. ] 
1. To make different from another; to diſ- 
tinguilh ; to diſcriminate. Addiſon 
2. To make different from itſelf; to vary ; 
to variegate. Sidney. 

DIVE'RSION. / from divert. | 
1. The act of turning any thing off from its 
courſe. Bacon. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turned 
trom its proper cout ſi or tendency. Denham. 
3- Sport; ſoniethiug chat unbeads the mind 
by turuing it off from care, Waller. 
4. [In war.] The act or purpoſe of drawing 
the enemy off from ſome deſigu, by threaten- 
ing or attacking a diftant part. 

DIV E'RSITY./{ diverſe, Fr. diverfitas,Lat.] 
1. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. Ars. 


2. Variety. Rogers. 
* Diſtint being; not identity. Locke. 
4. Variegation. Popes. 


DI'VERSLY. ad. [ from diver/e.] 
1. In different ways; differently; variouſlys- 
Mottan. 
2. In different directions. Pope. 
Te DIVE RT. v. a. [ diverts, Latin. ] 
1. To turn off from any direction or courſe-. 
Locke. 
2. To dra forces to a different part. Davies. 
3. To withdraw the mind. Philips. 
4- To pleaſe ; to exhilarate. Swi} 
DIVE'RTER. / | trom the verb. ] Any thing 
that diverts or alleviates. Malen. 
To DIVERTI'SE. v. a. [ divertiſer, French. ] 
To pleale ; to exhilarate ; to divert. Dryden 
DIVE RTISEMENT. / Fr.] 
Diverſion; delight; pleaſure. Gov of Tang. 
DIVE'RTIVE. a. [from divert. 22 
amuſi ve; exhilarating. Rogers. 
To DIVE'ST. v. 4. [deveftir, Fr.] To ttripg 
to make naked; todenude. nhbam. 
DIVE'STURE. /. {from divef.) The act of 
utting off. , Boyle, 
DIVI'DABLE. a. [from divide.) Separate ; 
different; parted : not uled. Shakſpeare. 
DIVI'DANT. a. [from divide.] Ditterent ; 
ſeparate : not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
To DIVTI'DE. v. 4. ag Latin. ] | 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
Dryden. Locke, 
2. To ſeparate ; to keep apart, by andingas 
a partition between. Dryden. 
3. 2 Aiſunite by diſcard. R — 
o deal out; to give in Loc te. 
7 DIVIDE v. 1 . pede 
1. To part; to ſunder. 
2. To _ tricadſhip. Shak/peare, 
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DJ'VIDEND./. [from divide, Latin.) 
1. A ſhare; the part allotted in diviſion. 
Decay of _ 
2. [In arichmetick.] The number given to 
arted or divided. Cocker. 
VIDER / from divige.] 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 
| igby. 
2. A diftributer ; he who deals out to each 
his ſhare. Luke, 
3. A difuniter. Swift. 
4 A particular kind of compaſſes. 
DIVI'DUAL a. au, Latin. ] Divided; 
ſhared or participated in common with 
others. Milton. 
DIVI NATION V [ divinatio, Latin. 
1. Prediction or foretelling of future things. 
2. Conjectural preſage or prediction. Shak. 
DIVINE. a. [divinus, Latin. ] 
1. Partaking of the nature of God. Diyden. 
Proceeding from God; not natural; not 
human. Hooker. 
3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. Davies. 
4 Preſageful ; divining ; preſcient. Milton. 
DIVINE. / 
1. A miniſter of the goſpel ; a prieſt; a cler- 


* gyman. Bacon. 
2. A man {killed in divinity ; a theologian. - 
| Denham. 


To DIVINE. v. a. [divino, Lat.] To foretel ; 


to foreknow ; to preſage. Shakſpeare. 

To DIVINE. v». rn. 
1. To utter prognoſtication. Shakſpeare. 
2. To feel preſages. Shakſpeare. 
3. To conjeQure ; to gueſs. Granville. 


DIVINELV. ad. [from wan} 
1. By the agency or influence of God. Bextley. 
2. Excellently ; in the ſupreme degree. Milt. 
. In 2 manner noting a deity. Addiſon. 
DIVI'NENESS. / [from divine. ] 
r. Divinizy ; participation of the divine na- 
ture Grew. 


2. Excellence in the ſupreme degree. Sp. 


| DIVINER. / [from te divine. ] 


1, One that protefles divination, or the art of 
| rexealing occult things by ſupernatural means. 
* Brown. 
2. ConjeQurer ; gueſſer. Locke, 

DIVI'NERESS. /. ſtrom diviner.] A prophe- 
teſs; a woman proteffing divination; Dry. 
DIVI'NITY./. init, Fr. divinitar, Lat. | 
1. Participation of the nature and excellence 
of God; deity ; godhead. Stilling fleet. 

2. God; the Deity ; che ſupreme Being; the 

Cauſe of cauſes. * 

3. Falſe god. Prior. 

4 Celeſtial being. Chepre. 
5. The ſcience of divine things; theology. 

Shakſpeare. 

6. Something fupernatural. S$hakſpeare. 
DIVT'SIBLE. a. [ divifi5i/is, Latin. ] Capable 
of being divided into parts; ſeparable. Hemel. 
DIVISIBULITY.F/. fdivifbilire, Fr.] The 
quality of admitting diviſion or ſeparation of 


parts, Glanville. 
DFVT'SIBLENESS. /. Divifibility. Boyle, 
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DIVI'SION. / Cie, Latin.) 
I. The act of dividing any thing into parts. 


2. The ſtate of being divided. Eſqaras. 
3. That by which any thing is kept apart ; 
partition, 
4. The part which is ſeparated from the reſt 
by dividing. | Addiſcn: 
5. Difunion; diſcord ; difference. D. % Hie. 
6. One of the parts into which a diſcourſe iz 
diſtributed. Locke. 
7. Space between the notes of muſick ; juit 
time. 2 0 
8. Diſtinction. 222 
9. [In arithmetick. ] The ſeparation or part- 
ing of any number or quantity given, into 
any parts aſſigned. Cocker. 
Io. Subdiviſion ; diſtinction of the general 
into ſpecies. Shakſpeare. 
DIVT'SOR. / [Air, Eatin.] The number 
given, by which the dividend 1s divided. 
DIVO'RCE. /. [ divorce, French. ] 
I. The legal ſeparation of huſband and wife. 


Dryden. 
2. Separation; diſunion. King Chartes. 
3. The ſentence by which a marriage is diſ- 
lolved. 
4. The cauſe of any real ſeparation. Shak, 
Zo DIVO'RCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſeparate a huſband or wite from the 
other. 
2. To force aſunder ; to ſeparate by violence. 
Walter.” 
3. To ſeparate from another. Flooker. 
4. To take away; to put away. Shakſpeare. 
DIVO'RCEMENT. / [| from divorce. | Di- 
vorce ; ſeparation of marriage. Deuteronomy. 
DIVO'RCER /. [from diverce. ] The perſon 
or cauſe which produces divorce or ſeparation, 
Drummons. 


DIURE'TICK. 4. Nesse] Having the 


power to provoke urine. Arbuthnot. 
DIU'RNAL. a. [¶ diurnus, Latin.) 
1. Relating to the day. Brown. 
2. Conſtituting the day. Prior. 


J. Performed in a day; daily; quotidian. 
Milton. 
DIU'RNAL. / [ diarnal, French. | A journal, 
a day book. 
DIU*RNAELY. ad. | fram diurnal. Daily; 
every day. Tater. 
DIUTU*RNITY. / [ dinturnitas, Latin. 
Length of duration. Brown. 


To DIVU'LGE. v. 4. { divulgo, Latin. 
1. To publiſh ; to make publick. ioc. 
2. To proclaim. Mi (tin 


 DIVU'LGER.F. {from divalge. ] A publith-r, 


one that expoſes to publick view, X Char. 


'DIVU'LSION. /- [divu{fio, Latin.] The ac: 


of plucking away. Brows:. 
To DUZEN, v. a. from dight.] To dre: , 
to deck : a low word. Swifr. 


DI'ZZARD. / ftrom dizzy.) A block head ; 
fool 


a a fool. 
DI'ZZINESS. F. f from dizzy.] Giddinet: ; 

whirl ia the head. Glanville. 
DIZZY. a. [ding, Saxon. ] 


D Oc | 


1. Giddy ; vertiginous. Milton. 
2. Cauſing giddineſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. Giddy ; thoughtleſs. Milton. 


To DV'ZZY. v. a. To whirl round; to make 
giddy. | Shakſpeare. 
To DO. v. a. Thou de, he doth or does ; pre- 

ter. did; part. pall. done. [ don, Sane 

1, T6 pradtiſe or act any thing good or bad. 


2. To perform; to achieve. Collier. 


3. To execute; to dilcharge, Shatſpeare, 
4. To cauſe : obtolete. Spenſer. 
5. To tranſact. Ars. 


6. To produce any effect to another. Swif?. 
7. To have recourſe to; to practiſe as the 


laſt effort. Feremiah. 
8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of an- 
other. Samuel. 
9. To exert; to put forth. Timothy. 


10, To manage by way ol intercourſe or deal- 
ing; to have buſineſs. Rowe. 
11. To gain; to effect by influence. Bacon, 
12. To make anything what it is not. Shak, 


13. To finiſh; to end. Du pa. 
14. To conclude ; to ſettle. Tillaſon. 
15. To put. f Shak/peare. 


16. The phraſe, what te do with, ſignifies 
how to beſtow ; what uſe to make of ; what 
courle to take ; how to employ; which way 


to get rid of. Tillotſon. 
To DO. v. x. 
1. To act or behave in any manner well or 


ill. Temple. 
2, To make an end; to conclude. See,, 
3. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to Ctale 
to care about. 4 Stil/ing fleet. 
4. To fare; to be with regard to ficknets or 
health. : Shakſpeare. 
5. To ſucceed ; to fulfil a purpoſe. Collier. 
6. Yo Do is uſed for any verb, to ſave the re- 
petition ofthe verb: as, J all come ; but if 
J do not, go away; that is, if [come ner. 
7. Ds18 a word of vehement command, or 
earneſt requeſt: as, Hei me, do; makebaſte, do. 
8. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes ex- 
pletively: as, I do eve, or, I love ; 1 did 
love, or, I loved. 
9. Sometimes emphatically : as, J do Hate 
him, but will net wrong bin. 
10. Sometimes by way of oppoſition : as, / 
did /ove him, but ſcorn him now. 
DO'CIBLE. 4. [decilis, Latin. ] Tractable; 
docile ; eaſy to be taught. Milton. 
DO'CIBLENESS. / [ irom decible.] Teach- 
ablenefſs ; Cocility. Walton. 
DO'CILE. a. [ decilis, Latin.] Teachable; 
eaſily inftruted ; tractable. Ellis. 
DOCTLITY. /. [ docilite, Fr. decilitar, Lat.] 
Aptnefs to be taught; r:agineſs to learn. Grew. 
DOCK. / bocca, Sax. ] A plant; a weed. 
DOCK. / 
1. The ſtump of the tail, which remains aſter 
docking. : 
2. The ſolid part of the tail. Grew. 
DOCK. / [As ſome imagine of Foxy A 
place where water is let in or out at pleature, 
' Where thips are built or laid up. Addifer. 


DOE 


To DOCK. v. a. [ from dock, a tail.) 
1. To cut off a tail. 
2. Lo cut any thing ſhort. 
3. To cut oft a reckoning. 
4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. 
DO'CKET. / A direction tied upoa geods 3 
a ſummary of a larger writing. 
DO'CTOR. / C doGeor, Latin. ] be 
1. One that has taken the higheſt degree in 
the faculties of divinity, law, or phyfick. Ia 
ſome univerſities they have doctors of muſick. 
2. A man ſkilled in any profeſhon. Denham 
3. A phyfician ; one who undertakes the cure 
of diſeales. Shakſpeare. 
4 Any able or learned man. Digby. 
To DO'CTOR. v. a. | from the noun. } To 
hyfick ; to cure: a low word. 


Swift. 


'DO'CTORAL. a. [ do#oralir, Latin. ] Relat- 


ing to the degree ot a doctor. 
DO'CTORALLY, ad. | from doctoral.] In 
manner ot a doctor. Hatewil/. 
DO'CTORSHIP. /. from doctor. ] The rank 
of a doctor. Clarendon. 
DOCTRI'NAL. a. | 4s@rina, Latin. | 
1. Containing doctrine. South. 
2. Pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 
4 Hooker. 
DOCTRIUNALLY. ad. In the form of doc- 
trine; politively, a Ray. 
DO'CTRINE. V [4-#rina, Latip. ] 3 
1. The principles or j olitions & any ſect or 
maſter ; that which is taught. > Atterbury. 
2. The art of teaching. Mark. 
DO'CUMENT. / { documentum, Latin. ] 
J. Precept; inſtruction ; diretions Watts. 
2. Precept, in an ill ſenſe; a precept magii- 
terially dogmatical.. Govern. of the Tong. 
DO'DDER = [ roxteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch. 
Skinner.| A fingular plant: when it firſt 
ſhoots from the ſeed, it has little roots, which 
pierce the earth near the roots of other plauts ; 
but the capillaments ſoon atter clinging about 
theſe plants, the roots wither away. From 
this time it propagates itſeif along the ſtalls 
Ic has no leaves. 1 


DODE'CAGON. V T and yawa:j A 
figure of twelve hides. 

DODECATEMO'RION, /. [Iz=dzmxalnuigees. ] 
The twelfth part. reech. 

To DODGE. v. . [corrupted from dog. ] 
1. To ufe craft; to deal with tergiverlation ; 
to play mean tricks; to uſe low ſhifts. Halli. 
2. To ſhift place as another approaches. Mil. 
3. To play faſt and looſe ; to raiſe expecta- 


tions and diſappoint them. Swift. 
DO'DKIN /. [auytten, Dutch. ] A doitkin, or 
little doit; a low coin. * City. 
DO DMAN. / The name of a fiſh? Bac. 


DOE. / da, Saxon. ] A ſhe deer ; the female 
of a buck. : Bacon. 
DOE. /. {from to de.] A featy what one has 
toco; what one can perform. Hudibras. 
DO'ER. / from ge de | 


1. _ that does any thing good or bad. Sau. 
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2. Actor; agent, Hooker. 
3. Performer. Sidney. 
4 An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. K. 


5. One that habitually performs or practiſes. 
Heoker. 


— DOES. The third perſon from do, for dotb. 


To DOFF. v. a. from d . 
1. To put off dreſs. Milton. Dryden. 
2. To ſtrip; to diveſt of any thing. Craſha to. 
3. To put away ; to get rid of, Shakſpeare. 
4. To ſhift off; to delay. P's - oat 

DOG. {. [ dogghe, Dutch. 

1. A domettic animal remarkably various in 
his ſpecies. Lecke. 
2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicula, 
rifing and ſetting with the ſun during the 
dogdays. Brown. 
3. A reproachſul name for 2 man. Sp. 
4. To give or ſend to the Dogs; to throw 
away. 45 gte the Dogs ; to beruined, de- 
ſtroyed, or devoured. 

5. It is uſed as the term for the male of ſeve- 
ral ſpecies: as, the deg for, the dog otter. 

To DOG. v. a To hunt, as a dog, infidiouſly 


and indefatigably. Herbert. 
DOG-TEETH. / The tecth in the human 
head next to the grindeis. Arbuthnot. 


DOG-TRICK. /. An ill turn; ſurly or brutal 
treatment. ' Dryden. 
DO'GBANE,F. | dog and bare. | An herb. 


 DO'GBERRY-TREE. / A kindof cherry. 
DO'GBRIAR. FL. [| dog and briar..] That briar 


that bears the hip. 
DO'GCHEAP. a. { deg and cheap. ] Cheap as 
dogs meat. Dryden. 
DO'GDAYS. / [dg and days.] The days in 
which the dogſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun, 
vulgarly reputed unwholeſome.  Clarend. 
DOGE./. Lege, Italian. ] The title of the chief 
magiſtrate of Venice and Genoa. Addifor. 
DO'CFISH. / A ſhark. Weedward. 
DO'GFLY. /. A voracious biting fly, Chap. 
DO'GGED. @. {from dig.] Sullen ; four; 
' oſe ; ill-humoured ; gloomy. Fuditras. 
DORGGEDLY. 2d. Sullenly; gloomily; ſourly. 
DOVWGEDNESS. /. | izom dogged.) Gloom 
of Wind; ſullenneſs ; morotenels. 
DO'GGER. / A ſmall ſhip with one malt. 
DO'GGEREL. a. from deg. | Vile; deſpica- 
ble; mean: uſed of verics. Dryden. 
DO'GGEREL. / Mean, deſpicable, worth- 
leſs verſes. Swift. 
DO'GGISH. 4. * deg. ] Curriſh ; brutal. 
DO'GHEARTED. 2. | dog and bearz. | Cruel; 
pitileſs; malicious. Shakſpeare. 
DO'G HOLE. /. [dog and bo/e.} A vile hole; a 
mean habitation. i Pope. 
DO'GKENNEL. / [dog and Keunei.] A little 
hut or houſe for dogs. | Tatler. 
DO'GLOVSE. /. [deg and le.] An inſect 
that harbours on dogs. 
DOG. / [Latin.] Eſtabliſhed principle; 
doctrinal notion. Dryden. 
DOGMA'TICAL.? 3. [from dogma. ] Au- 
DOGMA'TICK. : thoritative ; magiſterial; 
politiye, Boyle. 


DOL 


DOGMA'TICALLY. ad. [from dogmatical. 
Magiſterially ; poſitively, South. 
DOGMA'TICALNESS. / [from dogmatical.] 
Magiſterialneſs ; mock authority. 
DO'GMATIST. /. | degmatifte, Fr.] A ma- 
giſterial teacher; a poſitive aſſertor; a bold 
advancer of principles. atts. 
To DO'GMATIZE, v. x. [from dogma.] To 
aſſert poſitively ; to advance without diſtruſt; 
to teach magiſterially. Blackmore. 
DOGMATT'ZER. / [from dgmatixc.] An 
afſertor ; a magiſterial teacher. Hammond, 


DO'GROSE. V [ dog and roſe.] The flower of 


the hip. Derhbam. 
DO'GSLEEP. J | dog and Prep.) Pretended 
ſleep. Addiſon. 


DO'CSMEAT. 7 [dog and meat.] Refule ; 
vile ſtuff, Dryden. 
DO'GSTAR./. [dog and far.] The ſtar which 
gives name to the dogdays. Addiſon. 
DO'GCSTOOTH. / A plant. Milter. 
DO'GTROT. / A gentle trot like that of a 
dog. Hudibras. 
DOGWEA'RY. a. Tired as a dog. SLU 
DO'G WOOD. /. Cornelian-cherry, g 
DO'ILY. / A ſpecies of woollen tuff, fo 
called, 1 ſuppoſe, from the name of the firſt 
maker. Congreve. 
DOINGS. / | from t do.] 
1. Things done; events; tranſactions. Shak. 


2. Feats; actions. Milt. 
3. Behaviour; conduct. Sidney. 
4 Conduct; diſpenſation. Hooker. 
5. Stir ; buſtle 3 tumult. Hooker. 


6. Feſtivity ; merriment : as, gay doings. 
DOIT. /, [duyt, Dutch] A ſmall piece of 
money. Shakfpeare. 
DOLE. / from dea, dælan, Saxon. ] 
1. The act of diſtribution or dealing. Clea vel. 
2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. Hadid. 
3. Proviſions or money diſtributed in charity. 
: 3 ; Dryden. 
4. Blows dealt out. | Milton. 
5. { from dolor, Lat.] Grief ; forrow. Shak. 
To DOLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To deal; to 
diftribute. 
DU'LEFUL. a. [dale and fall.] 


1. Sorrow ſul ; expreſſing griet. South. 
2. Melancholy; feeling grief. Sidney. 
3. Diſmal ; impreſſing ſorrow. Hooker. 


DO'LEFULLY. ad. In a doleful manner; ſor- 
rowſully ; difmally ; querulouſly. 
DO'LEFULNESS. /. 
I. Sorrow; melancholy. 
2. Querulouſneſs. 
3. Diſmalneſs. 
DO LE SOME. a. | from dele.] Melancholy; 
gloomy ; diſmal ; ſorrowtul. Pope. 
DO'LESOMELY. ad. In a doleſome manner. 
DO'LESOMENESS. /. Gloom ; melancholy. 
DOLL. / A little girl's puppet or baby. | 
DO'LLAR. / [ 4aler, Dutch. ] A Dutch and 
German coin of different value, from about 
two ſhillings and fixpence to four and ſixpence. 
DOLORT'FI CK. a. { dol{orificns, Lat.] That 
cauſes grief or pain. Ray. 


* 


DON 


DO'LOROUS. a. f from deer, Bug 
1. Sorrowful ; doleful ; diſmal, ilton. 


2. Painful, More 
DO'LOUR. / [ dolor, Latin. ] 

1. Griet; ſorrow, Shakſpeare 

2. Lamentation ; complaint. Sidney 

3. Pain; pang. Bacon. 
DO'LPHIN. / {&de/phir, Latin. ] The name 

of a fiſh. | Pracham. 


DOLT. / [. Teutonick. ] A heavy ttupid 
fellow ; a blockhead. - Shakſpeare. 
DO'LTISH. a. [from 4/7. ] Stupid; mean; 
dull; blockiſh. Sidney. 
DO'MABLE. a. C it, Latin. ] Tameable. 
DOMAIN. [ domaine, French. 
1. Dominion ; empire. Milton. 
2. Poſſeſſion; eſtate. Dryden. 
DOME. / [ dome, French. ] 
1. A building; a houſe; a fabrick. Prior. 
— A hemiſpherical arch; a cupola. 
IME'STI . a 
— crutch wt 5 a. [ domefticus, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to the houſe; not relating to 
things publick. voker. 
2. Private; done at home; not open. Hoster. 
3. Inhabiting the houſe; not wild. Addi/on. 
4- Not foreign; inteſtine. Shatſpeare. 
To DOME'STICATFE. v. a. from domeftick.] 
To make domeſtick ; to withdraw from the 


publick. Clariſſa. 
DOME'STICK. / One kept in the fame 
houſe. Sewth. 


To DO'MIFY. v. . [hc, Lat.] To tame. 
DO'MINANT. a. | dominans, Lat.] Predo- 
minant ; preſiding ; aſcendant. - * 
Ze DO'MINATE. v. a. [, Lat.] To 
predominate; to prevail over the reſt. Bd. 
DOMINA'TION. / [ dominatio, Latin. 
1. Power; dominion. Shakſpeare. 
2. Tyranny ; inſolent authority. Arbuthner. 
3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of an- 
gelick beings. 3 Miitax. 
DO'MINATIVE. 2. [ from dominate. |] Impe- 
rious; infolent. 
DOMINA'TOR. , ¶ Latin] The prefiding 
power, or influence Camden, 
7, DOMINE'ER. v. . [ dominor, Lat] Fo 
rule with inſolence; to ſwell; to bluſter; 
to act without control. Prior. 
DOWINICAL. 2. [ dominicalis, Latin. ] That 
notes the Lord's day, or Sunday. der. 
DOMI'NION. V [ dominiam, Latin. ] 
1. Savercign authority; unlimited power. AJ“. 
2. Power; right of poſſeſſion or ute, without 


being accountable. Locke, 
3. Territory; region; diſtrict. Davies. 
4. Predominance ; atcendant. Dryden. 

Col ant. 


& An order of angels. 

DON. /. [dominus, Latin.] The Spanith title 
for a gentleman ; as, Den Quixote. 

To DON. 2. 4. [To do en.] To put on; to 
inveſt with: the contrary to 4%. Fairfax. 

DO'NARY. /. [donarium, Latin.] A thing 
given to ſacred uſes. 

DONA'TION. / [ donatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of giving any thing, Soath, 


DOR 


2. The grant by which any thing is given or 


conferred, ' Raleigh. 
DO'NATIVE. {. [donatif, French.) 
1. A gift; a largeſs; a preſent. Hooker. 
2. — law.] A benefice merely given and 
collated by the patron to a man. Cowell. 
DONE. The part. paſſ. of To ds. ; 
DONE. interjeft. The word by which a wager 
is concluded. Cleaveland. 
DO'NJON, / ſnow dungen.] The higheſt 
and ftrongeſt tower of the caſtle, in which 
priſoners were kept. Chaucer. 
DO'NOR. /. [from doro, Latin.] A giver; a 
beſtower. Atterbury. 
DO'NSHIP. {. {from den.] Quality or rank of 
a gentleman or knight. Hudibraz. 
DO'ODLE. V A trifler; an idler. 
Z DOOM. v. a. [deman, Saxon. ] 
1. To judge. : Miltor. 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment ; to ſen- 
tence. Smith. 
3. Topronounce condemnation upon any.Dry. 
4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 
Shakſpeare. 
5. To deſtine; to command by uncontrollabie 
authority. Dryden. 
DOOM. / (dom, Saxon. ] 
1. Judicial ſentence; judgment. Milton. 
2. The great and final judgment. Shałſpeare. 
3. Condemnation, Shak/peare. 
4. Determination declared. Shakſpeare. 
5. The ſtate to which one is deſtined. Dryden. 
6, Ruin; deſtruction. Pepe, 
DO'OMSDAY. /. [ doom and day.] 
1. The day of final and univerſal judgment; 
the laſt, the great day, Brown, 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation. $5, 
DOOMSDAY-BOOK.F/. A book made by or- 
der of William the Conqueror, in which the 
eſtates of the kingdom were regiſtered, Cam, 
DOOR. / don, done, Saxon. ] 
1. The gate of a houſe ; that which opens to 
yield entrance. Denham. 
2. In familiar language, a houſe. Arb»thnot, 
3. Entrance; portal. Dryden. 
4. Paſſage ; means of approach. Hammond, 
5. Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be 
tound; quite gone; fairly ſent away. Lecke. 
6. At the Dook of any ene. Imputable z 
chargeable upon him. Dryden. 
| 7. Next Door to. Approaching to; near to; 
bordering upon. L' Eftrange. 
DO'ORCASE. V [ door and caſe.] The frame 
in which the door is encloſed, Moxon, 
DO'ORK EEPER.#[ deer and Tee per.] Porter; 
one that keeps the entrance of a houſe. Taylor, 
DO'QUET./. A paper containing a warrant. Ba, 
DO'RMANT. a. | dormant, French. 


1. Sleeping. Congreve. 
2. In a ſleeping poſture. Brown. 
3. Private; not publick. Baton. 


4. Concealed; not divulged. Swift. 

5. Leaning ; not perpendicular. Cleave/and. 
DO'RMITORY. . | dormitorizm, Latin. 

1. A place to ſleep in; a room with many 
| Mortimer, 
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2. A burial place, Avyliffe. 
DO'RMOUSE. / [dormis, to flcep, and mon/e.] 
A ſmall animal which paſſes a large part ot 
the winter in ſleep. Ben Jonſon. 
DORN. / [from dern, German, a thorn. ] A 
fiih ; the thornback. Carew. 


DO RNICK. F. [of Deornici, in Flanders, 


where firſt made.] A ſpecies of linen cloth 
uſed in Scotland for the table. 
To DORR. v. a. [ tor, ſtupid, Teutonick. ] 
To deafen or ſtupify with noiſe. Skinner. 
DORR./. A kind of flying inſect; the hedge- 
LO, Crew. 
N J [from dorſum, the back.] A 
DO RSER. ; pannier ; a baſket or © 7; Bug 
of which 
burden, 
DORSI'FEROUS. 2 a. [dorſum and fero, or 
DORSI'PAROUS,. pario, Latin. ] Having 
the 9 wat of bearing, or bringing forth, 
on the back : uſed of plants that have the 
ſeed on the back of their leaves, as fern. 
DO'RTURE. from dormiture ; dortoir, Fr.) 
A dormitory; a place to ſleep in. Bacon. 
DOSE. V [ew.] 
I. So much of any medicine as is taken at 
one time. Quincy. 
2. Any thing nauſeous. Sexth, 
3- As much of any thing as falls to a man's 
lot. HHadibrat. 
4. Quantity. Granville. 


To DOSE. v. a. To proportion a medicine pro- 


perly to the patient or diſeaſe. Der bam. 

DO'SSIL. /. [from dorſel.] A pledget; a 
lump of lint to be laid on a ſore. Wiſeman. 

DOST. The ſecond perſon of ds. 

DOT. /. [from jet, a point.] A ſmall point or 
ſpot made to mark any place in a writing. 
To DOT, v. x. {from the noun.] To make 

dots or ſpots. 

DO'TAGE. / [from dote.] Fo 
I. Loſs of underftanding; imbecility of mind; 
deliriouſneſs. Davies. Suckling. 
2. Exceſſive fondneſs. Dryden. 

DO'TAL. a. [detalis,, Latin. ] Relating to 
the portion of a woman. Garth. 


_ DO'TARD. / ow dote.] A man whole age 


has impaired his intellects. 
DOTA'TION.F. [detatio, Latin.] 
of giving a dowry or portion. 
To DOTE. v. #, [doten, Dutch. 
I. To have the intellet impaired by age or 
Paſſion ; to be delirious. - Jeremiah. 
2. To be in love to extremity, Sidney. 
3. Te Dor E wpon: To regard with exceilive 
tondneſs ; to love to excels, Burnet. 
DO TER. / [from date. | 
1. One whole underſtanding is impaired by 
years; a dotard. Burton. 
2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively in 
ve. 5 


Spenſer. 
he act 


; Boyle. 
DO'TINGLY. 2d. [fzom doting.] Fondly. Dry. 


DO"TTARD. / A tree kept low by cutting. 


Bacon. < 


PO'TTEREL. / The name of a bird that 
mimicks geftures. Dacen. 


angs on either fide of a beaſt of 


DO U 
DO'UBLE. a. {deuble, French. ] 
1. Two of a tort ; one correſponding to the 


other; in pairs. | Ecclus. 
2. Twice as much; containing the ſame 
quantity repeated, ben Jonſon. 
3. Having one added to another; having more 
than one in the ſame order or parallel. Bacon. 
4. Twotold ; of two kinds. Dryden. 
5. Two in number. Davies. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence. Shak. 
7, Deceittul; acting two parts. Shakſpeare. 
DO'UBLE PLEA. /. That in which the de- 
fendant alleges for himſelf two ſeveral mat- 
ters, whereof either is ſufficient to effect his 
defire in debarring the plaintiff, Cowell, 
DO'UBLE. ad. Twice over. Bacon. 
DO'UBLE-BITING. 2. Biting or cutting on 
either nde. Dryden. 
DO'UBLE-BUTTONED, 2. Having two 
rows of buttons. Gay. 
DO'UBLE-DEALER. / A deceitful, ſubtie. 
infidious fellow; one who ſays one thing and 
thinks ancther. L' Eftrange. 
DO'UBLE-DEALING. / Artifice; diiſimu- 
lation ; low or wicked cunning. Pope. 
To DO'UBLE-DIE. v. . To die twice over. 
DO'UBLE-HEADED. 2. Having the flowers 
' growing one to another. Mortimer, 
To DO'VBLE-LOCK. v. 2. To. ſhoot the 
lock twice. Tatler. 
DO'UBLE-MINDED. 2. Unſettled ; unde- 
termined. 


aer. 
DO'UBLE-SHINING. 2. Shining with 
double luſtre. Sidney. 


DO'UBLE-TONGUED. a. Deceitful; giving 
contrary accounts of the ſame thing. Dryd. 

To DO'UBLE. v. a. [ from the adjective.] 
1. To enlarge any quantity by addition af 
the ſame quantity. Sbalſpcare. 
2. To contain twice the quantity. Dryden. 
3. To repeat ; to add. Dryden. 
4. To add one to another in the ſame arder 


or parallel. Exodus. 
5. To fold. Prior. 
6. To paſs round a headland. ' Kinolles, 


To DO'UBLE. v. . | 
1. To increaſe to twice the quantity. Burne.. 
2. To enlarge the ſtake to twice the fum in 
play. Dryden. 
3. Lo turn back, or wind in running. Bacen. 
4. To play tricks ; to uſe fleights. 


DO'UBLE. y 


1. Twice the quantity or number, Grawnt. 
2. Strong beer; beer of twice the common 
ſtrength. Shakſpeare. 
3. A turn uſed to eſcape purſuit. Blackmore. 
4. A trick; a ſhittz an artifice. Addiſon. 
DO'UBLENESS. /. | trom double. The itate 
of being double. hakſpeare, 
DO'UBLER. / He that doubles any thing. 
DO'UBLET. /. | from dowb/e. ] | 
1. The inner garment of a man; the waiſt- 
coat. Hudib: as. 
2. Two; a pair. Grew. 


Dob Lo. / [ French.] A Spaniſh coin 
containing. che value of two piſtolcs. ; 


DO U 


DO'UBLY, ad. [from double.) In twice the 


quarts to twice the degree. Dryden. 
To DOUBT, v. x. | doubter, French. 
1. To queſtion ; to be in uncertainty. Trllot. 
2. To queſtion any event, tearing the worſt. 
Shakfpeare. 
3. To fear ; to be apprehenſive of ill. Batter. 
4. To ſuſpect ; to have ſuſpicion. Daniel. 
5. To heſitate ; to be in ſuſpenſe. Dryden. 
To DOUBT. v. 4. 
1. To hold queſtionable; to think uncertain. 
2. To think endangered. Milten. 
3. To fear; to ſuſpect. Bacon. 
4. To diſtruſt; to hold ſuſpected. Pepe. 
DOUBT, / | trom the verb. 
1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe. South. 
2. Queſtion ; point unſettled. Pope. 
3. Scruple ; perplexity ; irreſolution. Shak. 
4. Uucertainty of condition. Deuteronomy. 
5. Sutpicion ; apprehenſion of ill. Galatians. 
. Difficulty objected. Rlackmore. 
DO'UBTER.,/. | trom dau4:.] One who enter- 
tains ſcruples ; ape whe hangs in uncertainty. 
DO'UBTFUL. @. [doubt and full.] 
1. Dubious; not ſettled in opinion. Shak/. 
2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 
3- Obſcure ; queſtionable ; uncertain, Dryd. 
4 Hazardous ; of uncertain event. Milton. 
5. Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion. Hooker. 
6. Not confident ; not without fear. Milter. 
7. Partaking different qualities. Milton. 
DO'UBTFULLY. ad. 8 
1. Dubiouſly ; irre ſolutely. | 
2. Ambiguouſly ; with uncertainty of mean- 
ing. Spenſer. 
DO'UBTFULNESS. / [ from doudbr/ul. | 
1. Dubiouſneſs ; ſuſpenſe; inſtability of 
opinion. | Watts. 


2. Amhiguity; uncertainty of meaning. Locke, 


3. Hazard z uncertainty of event. | 
DO'UBTINGLY. ad. [from d. Ina 
doubting manner; dubioully. Bacon. 
DO'UBTLESS. @. [ from dt.] Free from 
fear; void of apprehenſion of danger. Shak. 
DO'UBTLESS. ad. Without doubt; unqueſ- 
tionably. Wiwcdzvard. 
DOUCE'T. /. [ dowcet, Fr.] A cuſtard. Sti. 
DO'UCKER. /. A bird that dips in the water. 
DOVE. F. [dzvs, old Teutonick. } 
1. A wild pigeon. - Pope. 
2. A pigeon. Shakſpeare. 
DO'VECOT. {. f deve and cor.) A ſmall build- 
ing in which pigeons are bred and kept. Shak. 
DO'VEHOUSE./. [ dove and 4oufe.} A houſe 
tor pigeons. ; Dryden. 
DO'VETAIL. / [deve and l.] A form of 
joining two bodies together, where that which 
is inſerted has the form of a wedge reverſed. 
DOUGH. / [vab, Saxon. ] 
1. Ihe paſte of bread yet unbaked. Dryder. 
2. My cake is Don. My affair has miſ- 
carried, Shakſpeare. 


DOUGHBA'KED, a. [ dough and baked. 


U:hniſhed ; not hardened to perfection. Donn. 
DOUGHTY. .. [ dohT1z, Sen.] Brave; 
noble; mmuſtrious; eminent, 5 Jer. 


DOW 


DO'UGHY. a. {from dong. ] Unſound ; foft 5 
unhardened. Shakſpeare. 

To DOUSE. v. a. [e.] To put over head 
ſuddenly in the water. 

To DOUSE. v. . To fall ſuddenly into the 
water. Hudibras, 

DO'WAGER. / [dexairiere, French. ] 
1. A widow with a jointure. Shakſpeare. 
2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive their 
huſbands. | Shakſpeare. 

DO'WDY. J An awkward, ill-drefied, in- 


elegant woman. Shakſpeare. 
DO'WERY. F U cuaire, rene ] 


1. That which the wife brings to her huſ- 
band in marriage. Pope. 
2 That which the widow poſſeſſes. Bacon. 
3. The gitts of a huſband for a wife. Gengſit. 
4. Endowment ; gitt. Davies. 
DO'WERED. a. | from dower.] Portioned ; 
lupplicd with a portion. Sbalſteare. 
DO'WERLESS. 3. ſtrom dower.] Wanting 
a fortune ; unportioned. hakſpeare. 
DO WLAS. / A coarſe kind of linen. Shak. 
DOWN. / [ duun, Daniſh. ] 
1. Soft feathers. Netten. 
2. Any thing that ſooths or mollifies. Southern. 
3. Sott wool, ar tender hair. Prior. 
4 The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the 


leed. Kacon, 
DOWN. J [dun, Saxon. ] A latge open plain; 
a flat on the top ot a bill. Pope. 


DOWN. Prep. (aduna, Saxon. ] | 
I. Alongadeſcent; from a higher place to a 


lower. Shakſpeare, 

2. Toward the mouth of a tiver. nolles. 
DOWN. ad. Not up. 

1. On the ground. Milton. 


2. Tending coward the ground. 
3 - From tormer to latter tymes. | 
4. Out of fight ; below the horizon. Sap. 
5. To a total ſubjection. Arbatbnet. 
6. Into diſgrace. South, 
DOWN. interjeft. 
1. An exhortation to deſtruction or demoli- 
tion. ' Dryden. 
2. A contemptuous threat, Shakſpeare. 
DOWN. [Te ge.] To be digeſted; to be re- 
ceived. | Locke. 
To DOWN, v. a. from the particle. ] To 
knock; to ſubdue; to conquer. idney. 
DO'WNCAST. a. |[ down and ca.] Bent 


down ; directed to the ground. Addiſon. 
DO'WNFAL. / | down and fall.] 

1. Ruin; fall from rank or tate. South, 

2. A body of things falling. Dryden. 

3. Dettruction of tabricks. Dryden. 


DO'WNFALLEN. part. a. [down and fall.] 
Ruined ; fallen. : Carew. 
DO'WNGYRED. 3. | down and ge.] Let 
down in circular wrinkles. Shakſprarce 
DO'WNHILL. / Declivity ; deſcent, Dryd. 
DO'WNHILL. a. Declivous; deſcending. Cox. 
DO'WNLOOKED. « a. 
Having a dejected countenance; gloomy ; 
lullen; melancholy, Dryden, 


[ down and Jet. 
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DO'WNLYING. 3. [down and lic.] About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 
DO'WNRIGHT. 4 [down and right.) 


1. Straight or right down. xdibras. 
2. In plain terms; without ceremony. Shak. 
3. Completely; without ſtopping ſhort. Ars. 
DU'WNRIGHT. a. _ 
1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguifed. Rog. 
2, Directiy tending to the point. Ben Forſor. 
3. Unceremonious; honeſtly ſurly. Addiſon. 
4. Plain; without palliation. Brown. 
DO'WNSIT TING. / [down and ft. | Reſt; 
repoſe; the act of fitung down. Pſalms. 
DO'WNWARD. 


1. Toward the centre. Newtor. 
2. Froma higher ſituation to a lower, Milton. 
3. Ina courſe of ſucceſſive or lineal deſcent. 


Shakſpeare. 
DO'WNWARD. 2. 
1. Moving on a declivity; tending toward 
the centre ; tending to the ground. Dryden. 
2. Declivous ; bending. Dryden. 
35 Depreſſed; dejected. Sidney. 
DO'WNY. 3. [from down. ] 
1. Covered with down or nap. Shatſpeare. 
2. Made of down or ſoft feathers. Dryden. 
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= Soft; tender ſoothing. Crafbanc. 

= DO'WRE. 2 / [ dowaire, French. It ought 
| DOW RT. to be written doweyr. ] 

1. A portion given with a wite. Sidney. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. Cowley, 

DOXO'LOGY. / [Ng and .] A form 

of giving glory to God. Stilling fleet. 

DO'XY.F/. A whore; a looſe wench Shak. 


To DOZE.-v. x. [ppzx, Sax. due, Dut. ] 
1. To flumber ; to ſleep lightly. L' Eftrange. 
2. To be half aſleep Pope. 
To DOZE. v. a. To ſtupiſy; to dull. Claren. 
DO'ZEN. / ¶ dowzaine, French. ] The num- 
ber of twelve. Raleigh. 
DO'ZINESS. /.Sleepineſs; drowſineſs. Lock-. 


| DO'ZY. a. [| from doze.] Sleepy; drowly ; 

| ſluggiſh. Dryden. 
DRAB. /. [Þpabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; 

| 2 trumpet. Pope. 

; DRACHM. / [ drachma, Latin. ] 

| I. An old Roman coin. Sbalſpeure. 


2. The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACU NCULUS. / [ Latin. ] A worm bred 
in the hot countries, which grows to many 
yards length between the ſkin and the fleſh. 

DRAFE. / [do, Saxon; draf, Dutch. |] 
Refuſe ; lees; dregs. 

DRA'FFY. a. [from drag] Worthleſs; dreggy. 

DRAFT. a. corrupt tor dravght.] Employ- 

| ed to draw, as oxen. Shakſpeare, 

To DRAG. v. a. [Dpazan, Saxon. ] 

1. To pull along the ground by main force. Sto. 
2. To draw any thing burdenſome. Smith, 
3. To draw contemptuouſly along. Sling. 
4 To pull about with violence. Clarendon. 
5. To pull roughly and forcibly. Dryden. 

To DRAG. %. „. To hang fo low as to trail or 
grate upon the ground. Moxon. 

DRAG. /. {tom the verb. ] 


DO-WNWARDS.t ad. dune yeand, Saxon. f 


DRAGONLIKE. a. Furious; ery. 


en Jonſon. ' 


DRA 


1. A net drawn along the bottom of the 


water. Ropers. 
2. An inftrument with hooks to catch hold 
of things under water. Walton. 


3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. Mexor. 
To DRA'GGLE. v. a. 5 drag. ] To make 

dirty by dragging on the ground, Gay. 
To DRA'GGLE. v. x. To grow dirty by being 

drawn 3long the ground. I bras, 
DRA'GNET. /. | drag and net.] A net which 

is drawn along the bottom of the water. May. 
DRA'GON. /. [draco, Lat. dragon, Fr. | 

1. A kind of winged ſerpent. Rowe. 

2. A fierce violent man or woman. 

. A conſtellation near the north pole. 
DRA'GON. / N dracuneulus, Latin. ] A plant. 
DRA'GONET. / A little dragon. _ 
DRA'GONFLY. /. A fierce ſtinging fly. Bac. 
DRA'*'GONTSH. -4. | from drages.) Having 
— 4 — 
| bak/, 
DRA*GONSBLOOD. / A refin, fo named 

as to ſeem to have been imagined an animal 
production. a Hill. 
DRA'GONSHEAD. / A plant. Miller. 
DRA'GONTREE. / A ſpecies of palm. MJ. 
DRAGO'ON. /. | from drager, Ger. to carry. 
A kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferently 
either on foot or horſeback. Tatler. 
Toa PRAGO'ON. . 2. To perſecute by aban- 
doning a place to the rage of ſoldiers. Prior. 
To DRAIN. . a. [| trainer, French. ] 
1. To draw off gradually. Bacon. 
2. To empty, by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. | Roſcommon. 

3. To make quite dry. S$wif7. 

DRAIN. / [trom the verb.] The channel 
through which liquors are gradually drawn ; 
a watercourſe ; a fink. Mortimer. 
DRAKE. / [of uncertain e 

1. The male of the duck. Mortimer. 

2. A ſmall piece of artillery. Clarendon. 
DRAM. / [ trom drachm. | 

1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. Bac. 

2. A ſmall quantity. Dryden. 
3. Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 
uſually drank at once. Swift. 
4. Spirit; diſtilled liquor. Pope 
To DRAM. v. ». To drink diſtilled ſpirits. 
DRA'MA. /. [Na.] A poem accommodated 
to action; a poem in which the action 15-not 
related, but repreſented. Dryden. 
DRAMA'TICAL. 2 a. [from drama. ]. Re- 
DRAMA TIC. ; preſented by action; not 
narrative. | Bentley. 
DRAMA'TICALLY. ad. Repreſentatively ; 
by repreſentation. Dryden. 
DRA'MATIST._/. [from drama.) The 
author of dramatick compoſitions. Burnet. 
DRAN K. The preterif of drink. 
To DRAPE. v. . {drap, French. ] To make 
cloth. Bacon, 
DRA'PER./[from drape.] One who ſells cloth. 
DRA“ PERVY. / [| drapperie, French. ] 
1. Clothwork; the trade of making cloth; 
woallen manufacture. Bacon. 


the form of a dragon. 


DRA 


2. Cloth; ſtuſſe of wool. Arbuthnet. 
3. The dreſs of a picture or ſtatue. Pries. 


DRA'PET. / [from drape. ] Cloth ; coverlet : 


not in uſe. | Spenfer. 
DRA'STICK. . {FFaruis.] Powerful; vi- 
gorous ; efficacious. Quincy. 


DRAVE. The preterit of drive. 
DRAUGH. / [corruptly written for dra. 


Retuſe ; ſwill. Shakſpeare, 
DRAUGHT. / [from draw. ] 

1. The act of drinking. Swift. 

2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. Boyle. 

3- Liquor drank at pleaſure. Milton. 


4. The act of drawing or pulling carriages. 


Temple. 


5. The quality of being drawn. Mortimer. 


6. Repreſentation by picture. * | 


7. Delineation ; ſketch ; outline. Locke, 
8. A picture drawn. South. 
9. The act of ſweeping with a net. Hale, 
10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net. L' Eftrange. 
11. The act of ſhooting with a bow. Camder. 
12. Diverſion in war ; the act of diſturbing 


the main defign. Spenſer. 
13. Forces drawn off from the main army; a 
detachment. Addiſon. 
14. A fink; a drain. Matthew. 
15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or finks 
into the water, Dryden. 


16. In the plural, dravghtrs.] A kind of play 
reſembling cheſs. 
DRAU'GHTHOUSE. {f drawghrand hovſe. ] 
A houle in which filth is depotited. £Aings. 
To DRAW. v. a. preter. drew ; part. pail. 
drawn. [Opagan, Saxon. ] 
1. To pull along; not to carry. Samuel, 
To pull forcibly ; to pluck. Attrerbary. 


. To raiſe out of a deep place. Feremiab. 
To tuck. Eeclus. 
To attract; to call toward itfelf. Suct/ing. 
To draw as the magnet does. Dryden. 
. To inhale. Addiſcn. 
. To take from any thing containing or 
holdiug. Chrenicles. 
10. To take off the ſpit or broacher. Dry. 
11. To take trom a caſk. wg, wh 
12. To pull a ſword from the ſheath. Oryd. 
t3. To let out any liquid. Wiſeman. 
14. To take bread out of the oven. Mortimer. 
15. To uncloſe or flide back curtains. Dry. 
16. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. Sidncy. 
17. To extract. Cheyne. 
18. To procure, as an agent cauſe. Locke, 
19. To produce, or bring, as an efheient 
cauſe. Tillotſon. 
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20. To convey ſecretly or gradually. Ra/eigh. 
21. To protract; to lengthen ; to ſpin. Felton. 


22. To utter lingeringly. Dryden. 
23. To repreſent by picture. aller. 
24. To form a — image. Dryden. 


25. To derive, as from ſome original. Tem. 
26. To deduce, as from poſtulates. Temple. 
27. To imply. Locke. 
28. To allure; to entice, ' P/aims, 


To bring by violence; to drag. amc. 


DRA 


29. To lead, as a motive. Dryden. 
30. To perſuade to follow. Shak ſpeare, 


31. To induce ; to perſuade. , avies, 
32. To win; to gain. Shakſpeare. 
33. To receive; to take up. Shabſpeae 
34. Toextort ; to force. Addiſon. 
35. To wreſt; to diſtort. Whitgift. 
36. To compoſe z to form in writing. Pope. 


37. To withdraw from judicial notice, Sha, 
38. To eviſcerate ; to embowel. King. 
39. To Daaw in. To apply to any purpoſe 
by diſtortion or violence. ce. 
40. To Dx aw in. To contract; to pull back. 

| Gay. 
41. ToDx aw in To inveigle; Senden 
42. To Da aw . To cxtratt by diſtillation, 


Addiſon.” 
43. To Dx aw ef. To drain out by a vent. 

Mortimer. 
44. ToDaaw off. To withdraw; to abſtract, 
Addiſon. 

45. To DRAW on. To occaſion; to invite. 
Hayward. 
46. To DRAW on. To cauſe; to bring by 
degrees. Boyle. 


47. To Dx a w over. To raiſe in a fill. eye. 


48. To Dx aw over. To perſuade to revolt; 


to induce to change a party. Addiſon. 

49. To Dx aw out. To protract; to lengthen. 

- Shakſpeare. 

50. To DRAW out. To beat out, as is done 
to hot iron. Moxon, 

t. To Da aw out, To extract; to pump out 

y infinuation. Sidney. 


52. To DRA ent. To induce by motive. Hoe. 


53. Jo DRA out. To call to action. Dryden. 


54. To Da aw ent. To range in battle. Coll. 
55. To Dx aw vp. To form in order of bat- 
tle. Clarendon. 
56. To Da aw wp. To ſorm in writing wife. 


To DRAW. v. . 


1. To pertorm the office of a beaſt of draughe. 


uteronomy. 
2. To act as a weight. Addiſon. 
3. To contract; to ſhrink. Bacon. 
4. Lo advance; to move. Milton. 
5. To come together. Blackmore. 
b. To draw a ſword. Shakfpeare. 


7. To practiſe the art of delineation. ke. 
8. To take a card out of the pack; to take a 
lot. Dryden. 
g. To make a fore run dy attraction. 
10. To Dx aw off. To retire ; to retreat. Cal. 
11. To Da a w oz. To advance; to approach. 
Draike, 
12. To Dxaw wp. To form m into re- 
gular order, larendon, 


DRAW. / f from. the verb.] 


1. The act of drawing. | 
2. The lot or chance drawn. 


DRA'WBACK. / {ons and Sack] Money 
7 


paid back for ready payment, or any other 
reaſon. Suit. 


DRA'WBRIDGE. /. [4raw and bridge. I A 


bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder of ad- 


mit communication at pleaſure, +- Carew. 


DRE 


DRA'WER. /. ¶ from 4. 


1. One employed in procuring water from the | 
well. 


Deyteronomy. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is todraw Jiquors from 
the caſk. en Fonſon. 


3. That which has the power of attraction. 


Swift. 


F 4 A box in a caſe, out of which it is drawn 


at pleaſure. N Loc te. 
5. Fin the plural.] The lower part of a man's 
dreſs. Locke. 


e 
DRA WING. / [from deu] Delineation ; 
repreſentation. Pope. 
DRA'WINGROOM. / from draw and room. | 
1. The room in which company atiembles at 
Court. Pope. 
2. The company aſſembled there. 
DRAWN. [participle from draw.] _ 
1. Equal; where each party takes his own 
ſtake. Addiſon. 
2. With a ſword drawn. Shakſpeare. 
3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. Dryden. 
4. Eviſcerated. Shakſpeare. 
. Induced as from ſome motive. Spenſer. 
DRA'W WELL. / [ draw and well.] A deep 
well; a well out of Which water is drawn by 
a long cord. Grew. 
To DRAWL. v. . [from draw.] To utter 
any thing in a ſlow, driveling way. Pepe. 
DRA TV. . I dna, Sax. ] The car on 
DRAYCART.? which beer is carried. Gay. 
DRA'YHORSE. /. A horſe which draws a 
dray. . Tatler. 
DRA'YMAN. / One that attends a dray or 
; DRAZEL r 4 1 K 59 South. 
A'ZEL. / from dreſleſſe, French. | A low, 
mean, * — Haudibras. 
DREAD. / [ypnad, Saxon. 
1. Fear; terrour ; affright ; horrour. TTC. 


2, Hahitual fear ; awe. Genefis. 

3. The perſon or thing feared. Prior. 
DREAD. 4. [ dyæd, Saxon. ] 

1. Terrible; frightful. Milton. 


2. Awiul; venerable in the higheſt degree. 
Milton. 
To DREAD. v. 2. {from the noun. ] To fear 
in an exceſſive degree. Wake. 
To DREAD. v. x. Lo be in fear. Deuteronomy. 
DREA'DER. /. Ouc th-t lives in fear. Swift. 
DKE'ADFUL. a. [ dread and full. ] 
1. Terrible; frighttul ; formidable. Grarv. 
2. Awful; venerable. , Genefis. 
DRE'ADFULLY. ad. Terribly ; ſrightfully. 
DRE'ADFULNESS. / Terribleneſs; tright- 
fulneſs. : Hakewill. 
DRE'ADLESNESS. / Fearleſneſs; intrepi- 
dity; undauntedneſs. Sidney. 
DRE'ADLESS. a. from &read.} Fearleſs ; 
unaffrighted; intrepid. Spenſer. 
DREAM. / [ droom, Dutch. ] 


1. A phantaſm of ſleep; the thoughts of 2 


ſleeping man. Dryden. 
. An idle fancy; a wild conceit. 5% 4p. 
To DREAM. v. 2, [from the noun. 
1. To have the repreſentation of ſomething 
in ſleep. Taler. 


DRE 


2. To think ; to imagine. © Burnet. 
3. To think idly. Smith, 
4. To be ſluggiſh ; to idle. Drydes. 


To DREAM. v. a. To ſee in a dream. Dryd. 
DRE'AMER. / {from dream.] 
1. One who has dreams. Lecke. 
2. An idle fanciful man; a viſionary, Shak. 
3. A mope; a man loſt in wild imagination. 
Prior. . 
4. A fluggard ; an idler. 

DRE'AMLESS. a. Free from dreams. Camden. 
DREAR. a. [Dpeoniz, Saxon, dreary.] Mourn- 
ful; diſmal ; ſorrowful. Milton. 
DREARIHEAD// Horrour ; diſmalneſs. Sp. 
DRE'ARIMENT. /. [from dreary. ] Obſolete, 
1. Sorrow diſmalneſs; melancholy. Spen/er. 
2. Horrour; dread ; terrour. Spenſer. 

DRE'ARY. 4. [dheohiz, Saxon. ] 


I. Sorrowful ; diſtreistul. Spenſer. 
2. Gloomy; diſmal ; horrid, Prior, 
DREDGE. / A kind of net. Carew. 


To DREDGE. v. a. To catch with a net. Car. 
DRE'DGER. / One whe fiſhes with a dredze. 
DRE'GGINESS. / from dregg y.] Fulneſs of 
dregs or lees; foulnels ; feculence. 
DRE'GGISH. a. | from dregs.] Foul with lees; 
feculent. __ Harvey. 
DRE'GGY. a. [ from dr egs. ] Containing dregs ; 
conſiſting of dregs; muddy; feculent. Boyle. 
DREGS. / [Operren, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſediment of liquors ; the lees ; the 
grounds; the feculence. Sand ys. 
2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 
Bacon. 
3. Droſs; ſweepings; refuſe. Roger;. 
To DREIN. 2. . Toempty; todrain Southern. 
Te DRENCH. v. a. 3322 was”! 
1. To waſh; to ſoak ; to ſteep. ilten, 
2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſture. $5at. 


J. To phyſick by violence, Mortimer. 
DRENCH. / [from the verb.] 
1. A draught; a ſwill. Milton. 
2. Phyſick for a brute. Shakſpeare. 


3. Phyſick that muſt be given by violence. 


. Charlc:. 
4. A channel of water. | 
DRE'NCHER, / [ trom drench. ] 
1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 
2. One that gives phyſick by force. 
Spenſer. 


DRENT. participle. Drenched, 

To DRESS. v. a. | drefſer, French. ] 
1. To cloche; to taveit with clothes. Dryd. 
2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. Tay er. 
3. To adorn; to deck; to embelliſh. Clarer. 
4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 


, ſeman. 
5. To curry; to rub a horſe, Taylor. 
6. To rectify ; to adjuſt Milton. 
7. To prepare for any purpoſe. Mortimer. 


8. To- trim ; to fit any thing for ready uſe. 

| Mortimer. 

9. To prepare victuals for the table. Dryden. 
DRESS. /, [ from the verb.] 

1. Clothes; garment; habit. Gov. of Tongue. 

2. Splendid clothes; habit of ceremony. Car. 


Pepe. 


3. The (kill of adjuſting erels. 


DRI 


DRE'SSER. / [from r.] 
1. One employed in putting on the clothes 
and adorning he perſon of another. Dryden. 
2. One employed in regulating, trimming, or 
adjuſting any thing. Luke. 
3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is 
dreſt or prepared for the table. Swift. 
DRE'SSING. /. [from dreſs. ] The applica- 
tion made to a ſore. Wiſeman. 
DRE'SSINGROOM. /. The room in which 
clothes are put on. 1 Swift. 
DREST. part. [from drefs.] | 
To DRIB. v. a. To crop; to cut off. Dryden. 
To DRI'BBLE. v. . [trom * 
1. To fall in drops. codrward. 
2. To fall weakly and lowly. Shatſpeare. 
To flaver as a child or ideot. 
Te DRI'BBLE. v. 4. To throw down in drops. 
; Swift. 
DRIBLET. /. [from dri34/e.] A ſmall fum ; 
odd money in 8; ſum. Dryden. 
DRIER. /. (on dry.] That which has the 
a 


quality of abſorbing mgiſture ; a deſiccative, 
| Bacon. 
DRIFT. /. [ from drive. ] 
1. Force impellent ; impulſe. South, 
2. Violence z courſe. — 
3. Any thing driven at random. ryden. 
4- Any thing driven or bora along in a _ 
| | ope. 
5. A ſtorm; a ſhower. — 5 — 
6. A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown 


together by the wind. 

7. Tendency, or aim of action. Daniel. 

$. Scope of a diſcourſe. Tillotſon. 
To DRIFT. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To drive; to urge along. Ellis. 

2. To throw together on heaps. Thomor. 
To DRILL. v. a. | drillen, Dutch. ] 


1. To pierce any thing with a drill. Moxer. 
2. To pertorate ; to bore; to pierce. Hlac tm. 
3. To make a hole. Maxon. 
4. To delay; to put off. Addiſon. 
5 To draw from ſtep to ſtep. South, 
6. To drain; to draw flowly. Thomſon. 
7. To form to arms. Hudibras. 


DRILL. /. { from the verb. ] 
1. A pointed inſtrument with which holes 
are bored. Boyle. 
2. An ape; a baboon Lecke. 
3. A ſmall dribbling brook ; a rill. Sandys. 
To DRINK. v. . pret. drank, or drunk ; part. 
pail. drunk, or drunken. [Opincan, Saxon. ] 
i. To ſwallow liquors ; to quenchthirſt. Tay. 
2. To be entertained with liquors. S/. 
3. To be a habitual drunkard. 
4. 70 DIN re. To with well to in the act 
ot taking the cup. Shakfpeare. 
To DRINK. v. 4. | 
1. To ſwallow : applied to liquids. South, 


2. To ſuck up; to abſorb. Gay. 
3. To take in by aa inlet; to hear; to ſee. 

Pope. 
4. To act upon by drinking. South, 
5. To make Ps 4 | Ang. 


DRINN. /. {fzom the verb.] 


I. Liquor to be ſwallowed. Milton. 
_ 2. Liquor of any particular kind. Philipr. 
DRINK-MONEY. /. Money given to buy 

liquor. Arbuthact, 
DRI'NKABLE. a. [from int.] Potable. 
DRI'NKER. /. [ from di.] One that drinks 

to excels; a drunkard. South, 
To DRIP, v. 3. [drippen, Dutch.] 

1. To fall in drops. 

2. To have drops falling from it. Prior. 
To DRIP. v. a. | 


t. To let fall in drops. Swift. 
2. To drop fat in roaſting. Walter. 
DRIP. / That which falls in drops. Mortimer. 


DRI'PPING. / [from drip. ] The fat which 
houſewives gather from roait meat. Swift. 

DRI'PPINGPAN. / The pan in which the 
fat of roait meat is caught. Swift. 

To DRIVE. v. a. pret. drove, anciently drave ; 
part. pail. driver, or drove. [dhipan, Sax. 
1. To produce motion in any thing by vio- 
lencs : as, the hammer drives the nail. 
2. To force along by impetuous preſſure. Pope. 
3. To expel by force from any place. Dryden. 
4. To force or urge in any direction. Had. 
5. To guide and regulate a carriage. Exod. 
6. To make animals march along under guid- 
ance. Addiſon. 
7. To clear any place by forcing away what 


is in it. Dryden. 


8. To force; to compel. 
9. To diſtreis; to ſtraiten. Spenſer. 
10. To urge by violence, not kindneſs. Dry. 
11. To impel by influence of paſſion. Claren. 
12. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. Digby. 
13. To carry on; to keep in motion. Bacon. 
14 To purily by motion. L' Eftrangsr. 
15. To Datvs cut. To expel. £Anoller. 
To DRIVE. 2 „. | 
1. To go as impelled by any external agent. 


| Browns. 
2. To ruſh with violence. Dryden. 
3. To pals in a carriage. Milton. 
4. To tend to; to confider as the ſcope and 
ultimate deſign. | Locke. 


5. To aim; to ftrike at with fury. Dryder. 
To DRI'VEL. v. ». | from drip. } 

1. To flaver; to let the ſpittle fall in drops, 

like a child or ideot. Grew. 

2, To be weak or fooliſh ; to dete. Shak/p. 
DRI'VEL. / [trom the verb.] 

1. Slaver ; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 

Dryden. 

2. A fool; a driveller: out of uſe. Sidney. 
DRI'VELLER. /. ¶ from drivel. A fool; an 

ideot; a ſlaverer. Swift. 
DRI'VEN. The participle of drive. 
DRIVER [ from drive. ] 
1. The perſon or inſtrument who gives any 

motion by violence. * 

2. One who drives beaſts. — 

3. One who drives a carriage. 
To DRIUZZLE. v. a. [ driſelen, Gn To 

ſhed in ſmall flow drops. Shatſpeare. 
7 DRIZZLE. v. . To fall in ſhort flow 

drops. Aadiſon. 
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DRD 


DRI'ZZLY, a. [from dial] Shedding 


ſmall rain. | 
DROIL. 1 A drone ; a ſluggard. 
To DROIL. v. x. To work fluggiſhly and 
ſlowly g to plod. Government of the Tongue. 
DROLL. / Faroter, French. | 
1. One whoſe buſineſs it is to raiſe mirth by 
petty tricks ; a jeſter; a buffoon. Prior, 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe 
mirth. $wif?. 
To DROLL. 2. . [are le, French. } To jeſt; 
to play the buffoon. Glanvillc. 
DRO'KLERY. * — droll.] Idle jokes; 
buffoonery. Government of the Tong uc. 
DRO'"MEDARY. /. [ dromedare, Ital.] A fot 
of camel fo cailed from its ſwiftneſs, being 
faid to travel a hundred miles a day. Ca/mes. 
DRONE. /. [tnoen, Saxon. ] 
1. The bee which makes no honey. Dryden. 
2. A fluggard; an idler. Addiſon. 
3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 
To DRONE. . „. [from the noun. ] 
1. To live in idleneſs; to dream. Dryder. 
2. To give a heavy. dull tone. Dryden. 
DRO'NITSH. a. | fiom done.] Idle; ſluggiſh; 
lazy; indolent ; unaQtive- Dryden. 
To DROOP. v. . [ droef, ſorrow, Dutch. ] 
1. To languiſh » ith ſorrow, Sanays. 
2. To laint; to grow weak. Roſcommon. 
3. To fink ; to lean downward. Pope. 
DROP. /. [ogoppa, Saxon. ] 
I. A globule of moiſture ; as much liquor as 
falls at once when there is not a continual 


Dryden. 


ſtream. Boy. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. Fete. 
DROP SERENE. /. [gata ſerena, Latin. ] 


A diſeaſe of the eye, proceeding fiom an in- 
ſpiſſation of the humour. Milton, 
To DROP. v. a. [ Dpoppan, Saxon. ] 

1. To pour in drops or ſingle globules. Deut. 
2: To let fall. Dryden. 
3. To let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, or 
the poſſe ſſion. Watts. 
4. To utter lightly or caſually. Amos. 
3 Ts inſert indirectly, or by way of oo 

. GORE. 
6. To intermit; to ceaſe. Collier. 
7. To quit a maſter. L' Ffirange. 
8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without further affociation. Addiſon. 
9. To ſufter to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 


Swift. 
10. To bedrop; to ſpeckle; to variegate 
with ſpots. Milton. 


To DROP. v. . 
1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules. S447 
2, To let drops tall. Pſalms. 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Cheyre. 
4- To fall ſpontaneouſly. Milton. 
5. To fall in death; to die ſuddenly. Sh. 
6. To die. - Digby. 
7. To ſink into ſilence ; to vaniſh ; to come 
to nothing. Addiſon. Pg pe. 
8. To come unexpectedly. Spectater, 
DRO'PPING, /. | from dr-p. ] 


DRO 

7. That which falls in drops. Donne 

2. That which drops when the continuous 

ſtream ceaſes. Pope. 
DRO'PLET.'/. A little drop. Shakſpeare. 
DRO'PSTONE. /. Spar formed into the ſhape 

of drops. Woodward. 
DRO'PWORT. /. A plant. 
DRO'PSICAL. a.\from drop/y.] Diſeaſed with 


a droply ; tending to a droply. Arbuthmer, 
DRO'PSIED. . [ trom dropfe.\ Diſeaſed with 
a dropſy. Shalſpeare. 


DRO PSN. / [ bydrops, Latin z whence an- 
ciendy hydrepiſy, thence drepiſy, drop/y.] 
A collection of water in the body. Quincy. 

DROSS. / [Onox, Saxon.] * 

1. The recrement or deſpumation of metals. 

y Hooter. 
2. Ruſt ; incruſtation upon metal. Adalſon. 
3. Refule; leavings; ſweepings; dregs; 
feculence :; corruption. Tillotfor. 

DRO'SSINESS. / {[trom- dr.] Foulneſs ; 
feculence ; ruſt. Boyle 

DRU'SSY.- a. { from d. 

1. Full of ſcorious or recrementitious parts; 
full of droſs. Davies 
2. Worthleſs; foul; feculent. Donne. 

DRO'TCHEL. / An idle wench; a ſluggard. 

DROVE /. { from drive. | 6 
I. A body or number of cattle, Hayward. 


2. A number of ſheep driven. South, 
3. Any collection of animals. Milton. 
4. A crowd; a tumult. . Dryden. 


DKO'VEN. part. from drive: not uſed. S. 
DRO'VER. / ffrom drove.] One that fats 
' oxen for ſale, and drives them to market, Sha. 
DROUGHT, / ſonuzode, Saxon. ä 
1. Dry weather; want of rain. Sandys. 
2. Thirſt ; want of drink. Milton. 
DROU'GHTINESS. /. | from drozghty. | The 
ſtate of wanting rain. 
DROU'GHTY. a. { trom drought. ] 
1. Wanting rain; ſultry. - Ray. 
2. Thirſty ; dry with thirſt. Philips. 
To DROWN. v. a. {Dpuncman, Saxon. 
1. To ſuffocate in water. King Charles. 
2. To overwhelm in water. Knolls. 
3. To overflow; to bury in an inundation; 
to deluge. | Dryden. 
4. To immerge; to loſe in anything. Davies. 
5. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers or 


covers. Motten. 
To DROWN. v. . To be ſuffocated in the 
waters. Aſcbam. 


To DROWSE. v. a. [drogſen, Dutch. ] To 
make heavy with ſleep. iiton, 
To DROWSE. v. x. 
1. Toſtumber; to grow heavy with ſleep. Mil. 
2. To look heavy, not cheerful. Shakſpeare. 
DRO'WSIHED. /. Sleepineſs; inclination to 


ſleep : obſolete. Spenſer. 
DRO'WSILY. ad. [from drow/e.] .. 
1. Sleepily ; heavily. Di yden. 


2. Sluggiſhly; idly; ſlothfully; lazily. Ka“. 
DRO'WSINESS. / | from drow/e. ] 

1. Sleepineſs; heavineſs with ſleep. Craſhaww. 

. Idlencſs; indolence; inactivity. . Bacoth 


DRU 


RO WSV. / [ from drow/e.] 
. Sleepy z heavy with ſlecp ; lethargick. Dry. 
2. Heavy; lulling ; cauſing ſleep. Addiſor. 
3B. Stupid; dull. Altterbury. 
To DRUB. v. a. { draber, to kill, Danith. | To 
thraſh ; to beat ; to bang. Hudibras. 
DRUB. / [from the verb.] A thump; a 
knock; a blow. _ Addiſon. 
To DRUDGE. v. a. [ draghen, to carry, Dut. ] 
To labour in mean offices ; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard. Orway. 
DRUDGE. / from the verb.] One employed 
Shakſpeare. 


in mean labour; a flave. 
DRU'DGER. /. {from drudge. ] 
1. A mean labourer, 
2. The drudgingbox. | 
DRU'DGERY. /. Mean labour; ignoble toil ; 
ſervile occupation. Sautberu. 
DRU DGINCGBOX. {. The box out of which 
flower is ſprinkled upon roaſt meat. Xing. 
DRU'DGINGLY. ad. Laborioutly ;- to- 
ſomely. 
DRUG range, French. 
I. An ingredient uſed in phyſick ; a medici- 
nal ſimple. South. 
2. Any thing without worth or value ; any 
thing of which no purchaſer can be found. 


Dryden. 


3. Adrudge. Shakſpeare. 
To DRUG. v. @. | from the noun. ] 
1. To ſeaſon with medicinal ingredients. Sh. 
2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive. Mil. 
DRU'GGET. /. A light kind of woollen ſtutf. 
DRU'GGIST./. {from drug. ] One who lells 
phyſical drugs. Boyle. 
DRU'GSTER. /. [ from drug. ] One who tells 
phyſical ſimples. Atterbury. 
DRU ID. / | derio, oaks, and bud, incantation. } 
A prieſt and philoſopher of the ancient Britous. 
DRUM. / [rromme, Daniſh ; drumme, Erte. | 
1. An inſtrument of military muſick. 
2. The tympanum of the ear. 
To DRUM. v. . 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on 2 drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. Dryden. 
To DRU'MBLE. v. 2. To drone ; to be flug- 
_ giſh, Shak/peare. 
DRU'MFISH. /. The name of a fiſh. # cud. 
DRUMMA'JOR. / [ drum and major. | The 
chief drummer ot a regiment. Cleaveland. 
DRU'MMAKER.F/. He who deals in drums. 
DRU"MMER. J He whole office is to beat the 


drum. Gay. 


DRU'MSTICK. / The ftick with which a 
drum is beaten. 

DRUNK. a. ſtrom drink.) | 

I. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated. Dry. 


2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture. Deut. 


DRU'NKARD. /. { from drunk.) One given 
to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors ; one addict- 
ed to habitual ebriety. South. 

DRU'NKEN. a. from drunk. ] 

I. Intoxicated with liquor; incbriated. Bac. 
2. Given to habitual ebriety. 

3. Saturated with moiſture. Shakſpeare. 
4 Done in a ſtate of inebriation. Swift, 


DUB 
DRU'NKENLY. ad. [from drznken.) In's 


DRU'NKENNESS. /. from drunken. 
1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. Taylor. 
2. Habitual ebriety. Watts. 
3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind; 


drunken manner. S 267 


diſorder of the faculties. Spenſer. 
DRY. a. [Dhiz, Saxon. ] | 
1. Arid ; not wet; not moiſt, Bacon. 
2. Not rainy. Addiſon. 
3- Not ſucculent ; not juicy. Shakſpeare. 
4. Being without tears. Dryden. 
5. Thirſty ; athirſt. Shakſpeare. 
6. Jejune ; barren ; plain. B. Fonſor. 
7. Hard; ſevere. Hudibrgs. 
To DRY. v. 4. 
1. To free from moiſture ; to arefy ; to ex- 
ficcate. Bacon. 
2. To exhale moiſture. Dryden. 
3. To wipe away moiſture, Denbam. 


4. To ſcorch with thirſt.  Afaiab. 
5. To drain; to exhauſt. Philips. 
6. To DRY wp. To deprive totally of moutt- 
ure. WWardward. 
To DRY. v. u. To grow dry; to loſe moit- 
ture; to be drained of its moiſture. | 
DRY'ER. / Fare dry.] That which has the 
quality of abſorbing moiſture. Temple. 
DKY'EYED. a. [dry and eye. ] Without tears; 
without weeping. Milton. 
DRY'LY. ad.| from dry. ] 
1. Without moiſture. 18 
2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without affection. Dry. 
3- Jcjunely ; barrenly. ' Popes 
DRY'NESS. / | from dry. ] 
1. Want of moiſture ; ficcity, Bentley, 
2. Wantof ſucculence. Shakſpeare. 
3. Want of embelliſhment; want of pathos ; 
14junenels ; barrennels. Ben Fonſon, 
- 4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion 3 want, of 
ardeur ; aridity. Taylor. 
DRY'NURSE./. [ dry and nurſe.] . 
i. A woman who brings up and feeds a child 
without the breaſt. 
2. One who takes care of another. Sa. 
To DRY'NURSE. v. 4. To feed without the 
breaſt. Hudibras. 
DRY'SHOD. 2. Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the ſhoes in the water. Sidney. 
DUAL. 4. [ dzalis, Latin.) Expreſſing the 
number two. Clarke. 
To DUB. v. 4. [dubban, Saxon. ] | 
1. To make a man a knight by a blow with 
the ſword. Hayward. 
2. To confer any kind of dignity. C/eaveland. 
DUB. / A blow; a knock. Hudibras, 


DUBIO'SITY. / [from dubiows.] A thing 


_ doubtful : not uſed. Brown. 
DU'BIOUS. a. [Ai, Latin.) 
1. Doubting ; not ſettled in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is not 
fully known, Derham, 
3. Not plain; not clear. Milton. 


4. Having the event uncertain. Milton. 


' DU'BIOUSLY., ad. [from die,. Uncer- 


tainly ; without any determination. Swift. 
3 


4 — — Att — _ 


DUE 
DU'BIOUSNESS. /. Uncertainty ; doubt- 
ſulneſs. roome. 
DV BITABLE. 2. Cite, Latin. ] Doubtful ; 
uncertain; what may be doubted. 9 

DUBITA'TION. V [ d«4itatio, Latin. ] The 
act of doubting ; doubt. rew. 

DU*CAL. 2. Pertaining to a duke. 
DU'CAT. / 1 duke.) A coin ſtruck by 
dukes; in ſilver, valued at about four ſhil- 
lings and fix pence ; in gold, at nine ſhillings 
and fix Fe Bacon. 


DUCK. /. [ducken, to dip, Dutch] 
1. A waterfowl, both wild and tame. den. 
2. A word of endearment, or fondneſs. Shat, 


3. A deelination of the head. 
4. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the waters, 
called duck and drake. Arbuthnet. 
To DUCK. v. . [from the noun. ] 
r. To dive under water as a duck, Spenſer. 
- 2. Todrop the head, as a duck. Swift. 
3. To bow low; to cringe. Shakſpeare. 
To DUCK. v. 4. To put under water. 
DU'CKER. / [from duck. ] 
t. A diver. - 
2. A cringer- 

DU'CKINGSTOOL. /. A chair in which 
| ſcolds are tied, and put under water. Dorſer, 
DUCK LE'GGED. . Short legged. Dryden. 
DU'CKLING.Z. A young duck. Ray. 
DU'CKMEAT./. Acommon plant growing in 
ſtanding waters; duckweed. ; 
To DUCKO'Y. v. a. [miſtaken for decoy. |] 
To entice to a ſnare. | Grew, 
DUCKO'Y. / Any means of enticing and en- 
fnaring. Decay of Piety. 
DU'CKSFOOT. / Black ſnakeroot, or may- 


apple. | Milier. 
pK w FED. . Duckmeat. Bacon, 
DUCT. / [da#us, Latin. ] 

1. Guidance; direction. Hammond. 


2. A paſſage through which any thing is con- 

duced, Ardbuthnet. 
DUCTILE. a. [ dr@i/is, Latin.] 

1. Flexible; pliable. Dryden. 
- 2. Eaſy to be drawn out into length. Dry. 
3. TraQtable; obſequious; complying. Add. 

DU'CTILENESS./. | trom dactile.] Flexibi- 
lity; dudtility. Donne. 
DUCTT'LITY. / from du#ile.] 

1. Quality of ſuffering extenſion ; flexibi- 
lity. Watts. 
2. Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
DU'DGEON. / [ dolch, Geraan.] 

1. A ſmall dagger. — 

2. Malice ; ſullenneſs ; malignity. Hudibras. 
DUE. a. participle paſſive of owe. | ds, Fr.] 

1. Owed; that any one has a right to de- 


mand. - Smalridge. 
2. Proper ; fit ; appropriate. Atterbury. 
3. Exact; without deviation. Milton. 


. Conſequent to; occaſioned by. Boyle. 


DUE. 2d. [from the adjeftive.] Exactly; 


directly; duly. 

DUE. / { from the adjective. ] 
1. That which belongs to one; that which 
may be juſtly claimed. Swift, 


Shakſpeare. 


Milton. 


DU L 
2. Right; juſt title. Milton. 
3- Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 


done. Dryden. 
4. Cuſtom ; tribute. Addiſon. 
To DUE. v. a. To pay as due. Shakſpeare. 


Du EL. / [duel/um, Latin. ] A combat be- 
tween two; a fingle fight. Waller. 
To DUEL. v. x. ¶trom the noun.] To fight 


a fingle combat. Locke. 
To DUEL. v. a. To attack or fight with 

ſingly. Milton. 
DU'ELLER. / [from duel.] A fingle com- 

batant. | Decay of Piety. 
DU'ELLIST. / [from duel.] 

1. A ſingle combatant, Suckling. 


2. One who protefics to ſtudy the rules of ho- 


nour. L' Eftrange. 
DUE'LL9. /. [Italian.] The duel; the rule 
of duelling. Shakſprare. 


DUE'N VA. /. [Spaniſh] An old womaa kept 
to guard a younger. Arb. and Pope. 


DUG. {[ deggio, to give ſuck, Iflandick.} A 


pap 3 a nipple; a tear. Creech. 

DUG. The preterit and part paſt. of dip. 

DUKE. / | duc, French; dux, Latin. } One 
of the higheſt order of nobility in England. 

DU'K EDOM. / | from duke. ] 

1. The ſeigniory or poſſeſſions of a duke. Sb. 
2. 'The titie or quality of a duke. 

DU'LBRAINED. a. [A and brain.) Stupid; 


doltiſh ; fooliſh. Shakſpeare. 
DU'LCET, a. | dulcis, Latin.] 
1. Sweet to the taſte ; Iuſciouss  Miltor. 


2. Sweet tothe ear; harmonious. Shakfp. 
DULCIFICA'TION. /. | from dci. he 
act of ſweetening ; the act of freeing from 
acidity, ſaltneſs, or acrimony. Boyle. 
To DU'LCIFY. v. a. e French. | To 
ſweeten ; to ſet free from acidity. Wiſemar. 
1 [ dolcimells, Ital. Skinner.) 
A muſical inſtrument played by ſtriking the 
braſs wires with little ſticks. Daniel. 
To DU'LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, Lat.] 


1. To ſweeten. Bacon. 
2, To make leſs acrimonious, Wiſeman. 


DULCORA'TION, / [from du/corate. | The 
act of ſwectening. Hacor. 
DU'LHEAD. /. 2 and head.) A block- 
head ; a wretch fooliſh and ſtupid. Aſcbam. 
DU'LIA. /. [F#Mtia.] An inferiour kind of 
adoration. -  Stilling fleet. 
DULL. a [du, Welſh ; vole, Saxon. ] 


1. Stupid ; doltiſh ; blockiſh ; unapprehen- 
five ; indocile. Bacon. 
. Blunt ; obtuſe. Herbert. 
. Unready ; awkward. Sidney. 
. Hebetated ; not quick. Matthew. 


Sad; melancholy, - ' 
« Sluggiſh ; heavy; flow of motion. Sper/. 
- Grois; cloggy ; vile. Shakſpearc. 
Not exhilarating ; not delightful. | 
Not bright. Shakſpeare. 
10. Drowly ; ſleepy. 
To DULL. v. a. | trom the adjective.] 
1. To ſtupify ; to infatuate. Aſehavr. 
2. To blunt; to obtund. Bacon. 


Seen e 


DUN 


3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 

4. To hebetate; to weaken, - Spenſer. 
5. To damp ; to clog. Hooker. 
6. To make heavy, or flow of motion. Bac. 
7. To ſully brightneſs. Bacon. 

DU'LLARD. /. | from du.] A blockhead ; a 
dolt; a ſtupid fellow; a dunce. Shakſpeare. 
DU'LLY. 24. | from dull. ] 
1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. Dryden. 
2. Slowly; fluggithiy. Bacon. 
3. Not vigoroully ; not gayly j not brightly; 
not keenly. , Hudibras. 
DU'LNESS. / [from dull. 
1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect; indo- 
cility ; lowneſs of apprehenſion, South. 
2. Want of quick perception. Bacon. 
3. Drowfinels ; inclination to ſleep. Shak. 
4. Sluggithneſs of motion. 
5. Dimneſs ; want of luſtre. 
b. Bluntneſs z want of edge. 
DU'LY, ad. { trom due. ] 
1. Properly ; fitly. Rogers. 
2. Regularly ; exactly. Fope. 
DUMB. . [c, dumbe, Saxon. ] 


1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. +« Hooker. 
2. Deprived of ſpeech. Dryden. 
3. Mute; not uſing words. Reſcommon. 
4. Silent; reſuſing ts ſpeak. Dryden. 


DU'MBLY. ad. Mutely ; ſilently. 
DU'MBNESS. /. [from dams. ] 
1. Incapacity to ſpeak. 
2. Omitkon of ſpeech ; muteneſs. Shatſp. 
- 3: Refuſal to ſpeak; fileace. Dryden. 
Ts DU'MBFOUND. v. a. | from dumb. 'To 
confule ; to ſtrike dumb. Spettator. 
DUMP, / { from dom, ſtupid, Dutch. 
1. Sorrow ; melancholy ; fadnets. Hudibrat. 


2. Abſence of miud ; reverie. Locke. 
DU'MPISH. ad. | from dump.] Sad; melan- 
choly ; ſorrowſul. Herbert. 


 DU'MPLING. / [ from dump, heavineſs. ] A 
fort of pudding. Drygen. 
DUN. a. dun, Saxon. |] 
1. A colour partaking of brown and black. 
| Newton. 
2. Dark ; gloomy. Milton. 
T; DUN. v. a. [ounan, Saxon, to clamour. | 
To claim a debt with vehemence and impor- 
tunity. Swift. 
BUN. /. from the verb.] A clamorous, impor- 
tunace, troubletome creditor. Philips. 
DUNCE. / A dullard 3 a doit; a thickikui ; 
a ſtupid, indocile animal. Silling fleet. 
DUNG. /. [DinET, Saxon, The excrement of 
animats vſed to tatten ground. Donne. 
To DUNG v. a. To manure with dung. Dry. 
DUNGEON. . {irom dsnfor. | A clote priſon: 
generally ſpoke of a prilon fubterrancous. Ag, 
DNG FORK. /. [dug and fork. } Atork to 
toſs out dung from ſtables, Mortimer. 
DU'NGHIL. J. {dung and 5. 
I. A heap or accumulation of dung. South. 


2. Any mean or vile abode. Dryden. 
3. Any tituation of meannet3. Sandys. 
4. A term ot rzproach tor a man meanly born, 

Shatſpeare. 


DUR 


DU'NGHIL. a. Sprung from the dunghil; 
mean; low; baſe; vile. Spenſer . 
DU'NGY. a. Full of dung; mean; vile; baſe 
low ; odious ; worthleſs. Shakſpeare. 
DU'NG YAKD. / [dung and yard. ] The place 
of the dunghil. Mortimer. 
DU'NNER. / [ frem dun.] One employed in 
ſoliciting petty debts. SteFator. 
DUODE'CUPLE. a. Cd and deeuplus, Lat. J 
Confifting of twelves. Arbuthnot. 
DUPE. V [| dupe, French.] A credulous mau 
a man eaſily tricked. Swift. 
To DUPE. v.z. To trick; to cheat. Pope. 
DU'PLE. a. [ duplex, Latin. ] Double; one re- 
eated. 
To DU'PLICATE. v. a. [LAuplice, Latin. J 
1. To double; to enlarge by the repetitiou of 
the firſt number or quantity. lanville. 
2. To fold together. 
DU'PLICATE. / Another correſpondent to 
the firſt; a ſecond thing of the ſame kind, as 
a tranſcript of a paper. Woodward. 
DUPLICA'TION. /. [ from duplicate. | 
1. The act of doubling. Hale. 
2. The act of folding together. 
3. A fold; a doubling. Wiſeman. 
DU'PLICATURE. /. {from duplicate.] A 
fold; any thing doubled. Ray. 
DUPLICITY /. f duplicis, Latin. } 
1. Doublenels ; the number of two. Wares. 
2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart or of tongue. 


DURABULITY. F. [ duradilis, Latin.] The 


power of laſting; continuance. Hooker. 
DU'RABLE. a. | duradbilis, Latin. ] | 
1. Laſting ; having the quality of long con- 
tinuance. x Raleigh. 
2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence. Milton. 
DU'RABLENESS./. Power of laſting. Add. 
DU'RABLY. ad. | trom darable.) In a laſting 
manner. Sidney. 
DU*RANCE. #. from durefſe, law French. 
1. Imprifoument ; the cuitody or power of a 
jatler ; a priſon. Congreve. 
2. Endurance 3 continuance; duration. Dey. 
DURA'TION. / [ duratio, . Latin. ] 
1. A ſort of diſtance or length, the idea where 
of we get from the fleeting and perpetually 
periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. Locke. 
2. Power of continuance. Rogers. 
3. Length of continuance. Addiſon. 
7 DURE. v.. dure, Latin. ] To laft; to 
continue. Raleigh. 
DU REFUL. . | from dure and full.) Laſting; 
of long continuance: not in ule. Spenſer. 
DU'KE LESS. a. | from dure. } Without con- 
tiuuance; fading: not in uſe; Raleigh. 
DURE'SSE. J. French. 
1. Impriſonment; couttraint. 
2. In law. ] A plea uſed, by way ofexception, 
by him who, being caſt into priſon at a man's 
ſuit, or otherwiſe by threats, &c. hardly uted, 
ſeals any bond to him during his reſtraint. 
DU RING. prep. For the time of the continu- 
ance of; while any thing laſts. Locke. 
DU*RITY. / {durett, French. ] Hardnels ; 
irmpets. Notts. 
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DURST. The preterit of dare. 
DUSK. a. [4ny/ter, Dutch.) 
1. Tending to darkneſs. 
2. Tending to blackne!s; dark -coloured. Mil. 
DUSK. / trom the adjeRtive. ] 
1. Teudency to darkneſs; incipient obſcu- 
rity. SpeFator. 
2. Darkneſs of colour. Dryden. 
To DUSK. v. 4. To make darkiſh. N 
To DUSK. v. . To grow dark ; to begin to 
lofe light; to have luſtre diminiſhed. 
DU'SKILY. ad. [from duſty.) With a tend- 
eney to darkneſs or blackyels. 
DU'SKISH. a. {from 4. 
1. Inclining to darkneis; tending to obſcu- 
rity. | Spenſer. 
2. Tending to blackneſs. Water. 
DU*SKISHLY. ad. Cloudily ; darkly. Bacen. 
DU'SKY. . | irom d.] 

1. Tending to darkneſs ; obſcure. Priecr. 

2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured ; 

not clear ; not bright. Neuster. 

3. Gloomy; fad; intellectually clouded. Bent. 
DUST. / | duyr, Saxon. ] 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to ſmall 
particles. | Bacon. 
2. The grave; the ſtate of diſſolution. Milt. 

3. A mean and dejected ſtate. Samuel. 

To DUST- v. 4. | from the noun. ] 
1. To free from duft, 
2. To ſprinkle with duſt. - 
DU'S'TMAN. /. One whole employment is to 
carry away the duſt. Gay. 
DU'STY. a. [from duf. | 
1. Filled with duft ; clouded with duſt. Dry. 
2. Covered or ſcattered with duſt. T. 
DUTCHESS. / [duchef/e, French. | 
1. The lady of a dukg. Swift. 
. 2. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a duke- 


dom. 
_ DU'TCHY. / . French. ] A territory 
which gives title to a duke. Addiſon. 
DU'TCHY-COURT. / A court wherein all 


+. 


matters appertainiag to the dutchy of Lan- 


_ Caſter are decided. Cowell. 
DU'TEQUS. 2. | trom dt. 
1. Qbedicat; obſequious. Prior. 
2. Obedient to good or bad purpoſes. Shak/p. 
3. Enjoined by duty: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
DU'TIFUL. a. [ and full. 
1. Obedient ; iubmiſſlive to natural or legal 


ſuperiours ; revereat, Swift. 

2. Expreſſive of reſpect; giving token of re- 

verence ; reverential. Sianey. 
DU'TIFULLY. ad. { trom du ul.] 

1. Obediently ; ſubmittively. 

2. Reverently ; reſpectſully. Sidney. 


DU'TIFULNESS. / { from dutifud. | 
1. Obedience; ſubmiſſion to juſt authority. 
| Dryden. 
aytor. 


2. Reverence ; refpc. 
DUTY. /. [from due. 
1. That to which a man is by any natural or 


Luke, 


DYS 


2. Adds or forbearances required by religion 
or morality. Taylor. 
3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, 
. governours, or ſuperiours. Decay of Piety. 
4. Act of reverence or reſpect. Spenſer. 
5- The buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard. Clarend. 
6. The buſineſs ot war z ſervice, Dryden. 
7. Tax; impoit ; cuſtom ; toll. Arbuthnor. 
DWARF. / [tpeonz, Saxon.} 
1. A man below the common ſize of men. 
Brown. Milton. 
2. Any animal or plant below its natural 


bulk. L' Eftrange. 
3. An attendant on a lady or knight in ro- 
mances. Spenſer. 


4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in compoſition : 
as, Iwarf-clder, dwarf-honeyſuckle. 
To DWARE. v. 4. To hinder from growing to 
the natural bulk. Addiſon. 
DWA'RFISH. / [from dwarf.] Below the 
natural buik ; low ; {mall ; little, Bentley. 
DWA'RFISHLY. 24 Like a dwarf. 
DWA'RFISHNESS. / [from dwarffo.] Mi- 
nuteneſs of ſtature ; littleneſls. Can]. 
To DWELL. v. v. preterit dwe/t, or quelled. 
{duelia, Iſlandick, to ftay. ] 
1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to reſide ; 
to have a habitation. Leviticus. 
2. Jo live in any form of habitation. He5r, 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. Shak/p. 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention. Smith. 
5. To continue long ſpeaking. Srl. 
To DWELL. v. a. Io inhabit: not uſed. M. 
DWE'LLER. / | from dwell. |] An inhabitant; 


one that lives in any place. Bacon. 
DWE'LLING. /. | from dwel/.] 

1. Habitation ; abode. Dryden. 

2. State of life; mode of living. Daniel. 


DWE'LLINGHOUSE. /. The houſe at which 
one lives. ie. 
Te DWI'NDLE. . . [dyinan, "Fl, 
1. Toſhrink; to loſe bulk; to grow little. Ad. 
2. To degenerate ; to fink. Swift. 
3. To wear away; to grow feeble. Cay. 
4. To fall away ; to moulder of Clarend. 
DY'ING. The participle of die. 
1. Expiring ; giving up the ghoſt. 
2. Tinging ; giving a new colour, 
DY'NASTY. /. | dvwwegiia. ] Government ; ſo- 
vereignty. Hale. 
DY'SCRASY. /. [Ivzxpagia. | An undue mix- 
ture of elements in the blood or nervous juice; 
a diſtemperature. F loyer. 
DYSE'NTERY. /. [vomligle.] A looſeneſs, 
wherein ill tumours flow off by ſtool, and are 
ſometimes attended with blood. Arbuthnor. 
DYSPE'PSY. /. used.] A difficulty 0; 
digeſtion. | ; 
DY'SPHONY. /. [Iuoqgwia. A difficulty in 
ſpeaking. 
DISPNO'EA. / Ne,. A difficulty of 
breathing ; ſtraitneſs of breath. 
DY'SURY. /. ([gugia. ] A difficulty in mak - 
ing urine. Harro. 


E. 


EAR 


Has two ſounds; long, as tire, and 
ſhort, as men. E is the moſt frequent 
vowel in the Engliſh language ; for it not 
only is uſed like the reſt, but has the pe- 
culiar quality of lengthening the foregoing 
vowel, as cd, cane; man, mane. 
F. has the found of e long. 
EACH. pron. [elc, Saxon. 
1. Either of two. Dryden. 
2. Every one of any number. Milton. 
To EACH the correſpondent word is other. 
EA, and eading, denotes happineſs; Eadgar, 
happy power. Camden. 
EA'GER. 4. [eazon, Saxon. 
1. Struck with dchre ; ardently wiſhing. Dr. 
2. Hot of diſpoſition ; vehement; ardent; 


impetuous. Hooker. Sprat. 

3. Quick; buſy. Aadiſen. 

4. Sharp ; ſour; acid. Secure. 

5. Keen; ſevere; bing. Bacon. 

6. Brittle; inflexible. Locke. 
EA'GERLY. ad. [from eager.] 

1. With ardour of defire. Stepney. 

2. Ardently; hotly. Shatſpeate. 

3. Keenly ; ſharply. Knolles. 
EA'GERNESS. JF. Bine eager. 

1. Ardour of inclination. Rogers. 


2. Impetuolity; vehemence; violence. Dr yd. 
EA'GLE. /. [ aig/e, French. | 
1. A bird of prey, ſaid to be extremely ſharp- 
lighted. Shakſpeare. 
2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans. Pope. 
EA*'GLE-EYED. a. { from eagle and oe.) 
Sharp-ſighted as an eagle. lowel. 
EA'GLESPEED. /. [eagle and /peed. ] Swiit- 
nels like that of aa eagle. pe. 
n A ſtone ſaid to be found 
at the entrance of the holes in which the ca- 
gles make their neſts. The eag/efione con- 
tains, in a cavitywithin it, aſmeli ſtone, which 
rattles when it is haken; and every ſoſſil, with 
aneucleusin it, has obtained the name. HII. 
EA'GLET.F. [from eagle. ] A young eagle. Dav. 
EA'GRE, V/. | eger, in Runick, is the ocean. ] 
A tide ſwelling above another tide. Dryder. 
EA'LDERMAN./Y. [ealdenman, Saxon. ] Al- 
derman. 4 
EAME. / ſeam, Saxon. ] Uncle. Fairfax. 
EAR. J. [eane, Saxon. 
1. The whole organ of hearing. Derbe. 
2. The part of the ear that ſtands prominent. 
Shakſpeare. 
3. Power of judging of harmony. Richardſon. 
4- The head ; or the perſon. Knoleg. 
5. The higheſt part of a man; the top. 


L' Eftrange. 
6. The privilege of being readily and kiadly 
d; lavour. Ben Jonſon, 


EAR | 
7. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike whatis heard; 
judgment. Denham, 
8. Any prominence from a large body, raiſed 
for the ſake of holding it. Taylor. 
9. The ſpike of corn; that part which con- 
tains the ſeeds. Mortimer. 
10. To fall together by the Eans. To fight; 
to ſcuffle ; to quarrel, re. 
11. To ſer by the Ears. To make ſtriſe ; to 
make to quarrel. Addiſon. 
EA RL ESS. a.{irom car. ] Wantingears. Pope. 
EA RRING. /. [ear and ring. ] Jewels ſet in 
a ring, and worn at the ears. Sandys. 
EA'RSHOT. / Reach of the ear. Dryden. 
EA'RWAX. /. The cerumen or exudation 
- which ſmears the inſide of the ear. Ray. 
EA'RWIG. V [eane and pizza, Saxon. ] 
1. A theathwinged inſect. Drayton. 
2. A whitperer z a prying informer. 
EA'RWITNESS. / [ear and witneſs.) One 
who atteſts, or can atteſt any thing as heard 
by himſelf. Hooker, 
7 EAR. v. a. [are, Lat. ] To plow ; to till. Ss. 
7o EAR. v. . [from car.] To ſhoot into ears. 
EA'RED. a. | trom . | 
1. Having cars, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 


Pope. 
EARL. / [eopl, 7 title of nobility, an- 
t 


cientlythe higheſt of this nation, now the third- 
EARL-MARSHAL,. / He that has chief 
care of military ſolemnities. Dryden. 
EA'RLDOM, /. [from earl.) The ſeigniory 
of an earl. Spenſer. 
EA'RLINESS. /. [from early. ] Quicknels of 
any action with teſpect to ſomething elie, Sid. 
EA'RLY. a [zp, Saxon, before.] with 
reſpe to ſomething elſe. Smith. 
FA'RLY. ad. Soon; betime. Waller. 


Te EARN. v. a. [eapman, Saxon.] 
1. To gain as the reward or wages of labour, 
or any performance. Swi 
2. To obtain, as a conſequence of action. S. 

EA'RNEST. a. [ohne, Saxon.} | 
1. Ardentin any affection j warm; zealous; 
importunate. Hooker. 
2. latent; fixed; eager. Duppa. 
3. Serious; important. 

EA'RNEST. /. {rom the adjeRive.] 
1. Seriouſneſs ; a ſerious event, not a jeſt ; 
reality, not a feigned appearance. Shale 
2. [ernitz, penge, Dan] Pledge 3 handſel ; 
firſt fruits. | Smalridee. . 
3. The money which is given in token that 
a bargain is ratified. Decay of Piegy. 

EA'RNESTLY. ad. [from car xc. ] 
1. Warmly ; affectionately ; zealouſiy; im- 
portunately ; intenſely. Smaliriage. 
2. Boy's deſirouſly. Sbat/pearg. 
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2. Freedom from pain. 
3. Reſk atter labour z intermiſſion of labour. 


EAS 


EA'RNESTNESS. J ow earneſt.) 
1. Eagerneſs; warmth; vehemence. Addi/or. 
2. Solemnity ; zeal; ſeriouſneſs. Atterbury. 
3. Solicitude ; care; intenſeneſs. Drydex. 
EARSH. / [from ear, to plow. ] A plowed 
field : not in uſe. May. 


EARTH. / [eop®$, Saxon.) 


1. The element diſtin from air, fire, or 
water ; ſoil ; terrene matter. omſon. 
2. The terraqueous globe; the world. Locke. 
3- Different modification of terrene matter. 
The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles. 2. 
Clays. 3. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripelas. HII. 
4. This world oppoſed to other ſcenes of ex- 


iſtence. * 
8 The inhabitants of the earth. enefis. 
Country; diſtin region. Dryden. 


7. [ from ear, to plow.] The act of turning 


up the ground in tillage. - Taffer. 
'To Ea RTH. v. 4. — the noun. ] 1 
1. To hide in earth. Dryden. 

2. To cover with earth. Evelyn. 


To EARTH. v. . To retire under ground. 
| | Ticket. 
EA'RTHBOARD, / The board of the plough 
that ſhakes off the earth. Mortimer. 
EA'RTHBORN. 4. [earth and born] 
1. Born of the earth; tercigenous. Prior. 
2. Meanly born. | ; Smith, 
FA'RTHBOUND. a. [earth and bownd.] Faſt- 
ened by the preſſure of the earth. Shak/peare. 
EA'RTHEN. a. {from carth.] Made of earth; 
made of clay. : Wilkins. 
EARTHFLAX. /. Cearib and fax. ] A kind 


_ of fibrous fofſil. . vodward. 
EA'RTHINESS. /. The quality of containing 
earth ; grofinets. 


; FA'RTHLING. / [from earth.] An inhabi- 


tant of the earth; a mortal; a poor trail 
Creature. Drummond. 
"FA'RTHLY- @. [from earth. ] 
1. Not heavenly ; mean; vile; ſordid. Milt. 
PR. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate ; not 
-* ſpiritual. Ee Hooker, 
J. Corporeal ; not mental. Pope. 
'FA'RTHNUT. / [earth and t.] A piguut; 
a root in ſhape and ſize like a nut. Ray. 
'EA'RTHQUAKE./ [earch and guate.] Tre- 


mour or convulſion of the earth, Addiſor. 


_ *EA'RTHSHAKING. «a. ge; per) 


Having power to ſhake the carth, or to raiſe 


* _ earthquakes. Milton. 


"EA'RTHWORM. / [ earth and ar 
acon. 


t. A worm bred under ground. 


2. A mean ſordid wretch. Norris. 

EA'RTHY. a. [ from cartb.] 

1... Conſiſting of earth. Wilkins. 
2. Partaking of earth; terrene. Milton. 


3. Inhabiting the earth; terreſtrial. Dr yden. 
4. Relating to earth. Dryden. 


* © 5. Not mental; groſs; not refined. p. 


'EASE. / [ae, French. 
1. Quiet; reſt ; . tranquillity. Dav. 


Temple. 


Swift, 


EAT 


4- Facility ; not difficulty. 


Dryden. 


5. Unconſtraint ; freedom from harſhneſs, 
formality, or conceits, | Pope. 
To EASE. v. a. [| from the noun. 
1. To free from pain. Locke. 
2. To aſſuage; to mitigate. Dryden. 


3. Torelieve trom labour, or any thing that 
offends. } ] Locke. 
EA'SEFUL. a. [eaſe and full. iet; peace- 
able ; fit for reſt. 1 
EA'SEMENT. / [from ea/ſe.] Aſſiſtance; 


5 2 reliet from expences. Swift. 
EA'SILY. ad. [from eaſy. ] : 
1. Without difficulty. Prior. 


2. Without pain ; without diſturbance. Tem. 


3. Reality; without reluctance. Dryden. 
EA'SINBSS. /. [ from ea/y. ] | 
1. Freedom from difficulty. Tillotſon, 


2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs. Hook. 
3. Freedom from conſtraint ; not effort; not 
formality. Roſcommon, 
4. Reſt; tranquillity ; eaſe. Ray. 
EAST. / [| eorr, e 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes. Abbo. 
2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 
world, ' Shakſpeare. 
EA'STER./ [eaxene, Saxon.] The day on 
which the Chriſtian church commemorates 
our Saviour's reſurrection. Decay of Piety. 
EA'STERLY. a. [| from cf.] 
1. Coming from the parts toward rey 
* Raleigh. 


2. Lying toward the eaſt. Grant. 

3. Looking toward the eaſt. Arbuthnot., 
EASTERN. a. { from eaft. ] 

1. Dwelling or found in the eaſt ; oriental. 

Thomſon. 


2. Lying or being toward the eaſt, Addi/or. 
3. Going toward the caſt. Addiſen. 
4. Looking toward the eaſt. 


EA'STWARD. ad. [ea and ts To- 
ward the eaſt, re tun. 

EA'SY. a. [ from eaſe.] 
1. Not difficult, Hooker. 
2. Quiet; at reſt; not haraſſed. Sma/ridge. 
3. Free from pain. Milton. 
4. Complying; unreſiſting; credulous. Dry i. 
5. Ready ; not unwilling. Dryden. 
6. Free from want of more. Swift. 
7. Not conſtrained ; not formal. Pope. 


To EAT. v. a. preterit ate or eat ; part. ca! 
or caten. [ETan, Saxon. ] 


, 1. To devour with the mouth. Exodus. 
2. Toconſume ; to corrode. Tillotſon. 
3. To ſwallow back ; to retract. Hakewil!. 
To EAT. v.n. 
1. Togo to meals; to feed, Matthew. 
2. To take food, Locke. 
3. To be maintained in food, Prover6:s. 
4. To make way by corroſion, South. 


EA'TABLE. a. [from ear. ] That may be eaten. 
EA'TABLE. / Any thing that may be eaten. 


. King. 
EA'TER. 1 [ from ear. ] 

1. One that eats any thing. 

2. A corrolive, 


Abbot, 


E CH 


FATH. a. [ea, Sax. ] Eaſy; not difficult. Sp. 
EAT H. ad. Eaüly. Spenſer. 
EA'TINGHOUSE. / [eat and be.] A houſe 
where proviſions are {old ready drefied. L Eff. 
EAVES. / [ epere, Saxon. | The edges of the 
root which overhang the houſe. Woodward. 
To EA'VESDROP. v. a. | eaves and drop. | 
To catch what comes rom the eaves; to li- 
ten under windows. Shatkfpeare. 
EA'VESDROPPER. / A liſtener under win- 
dows; an infidious iiſttner, Shakſpeare. 
EBB. / [<bba, Saxon.] 
1. The reflux of the tide toward the fea. Ad. 
2. Decline 3 decay; waſte. Roſcommon. 
To EBB. v. 4. [trom the noun. ] 
1. To flow back toward the ſea. Shak/peare. 
2. To decline; to decay. Halifax. 
EBEN. * [ebenus, Lat.) A hard, heavy, 


E'BON. black, valuable wood, which 
E'BONY. admits a fine gloſs. Moros. 


EBRILETV. / | ebrietas, Lat.) Drunkenneſs; 
intoxication by ſtrong liquors. Brown. 
EbRIO'SITY, / { ebrigftas, Latin. ] Habitual 
drunkennefs. Brown. 
EbULLI'TION. / [eba/lis, Latin. ] 
1. The act of boiling up with heat. 
2 Any inteſtine motion, Bacon. 
3. That ſtruggling or efferveſcence which 
ariſes from the mingling any alkalizate and 
acid liquor; any inteſtine violent motion of 
the parts of a fluid. Newton. 
ECCE'NTKICAL. 
LCCE'NTRICK. 
1. Deviating from the centre. 
2, Not having the ſame centre with another 
circle. Newton. 
3. Not terminating in the ſame point. Bacon. 
4. Irregular ; anomalous. A. Charles. 
ECCENTRI'CITY.F. | from eccentrick. 
1. Deviation from a centre. 
2. The ſtate of having a different centre from 
another circle. Holder. 
3. Excurſion trom the proper orb. Motten. 
ECCH Y'MOSIS. , | izxxyuzcy;. | Livid ſpots 
or blotches in the Kin, made by extravaſa- 
ted blood. a Wiſeman. 
ECCLESIA'STICAL. 2 a. ſecclefaſtic ut, 
ECCLESIA'STICK. 1 Kelating to 
the church; not civil. ocker. Swift. 
ECCLESIA'STICK. / A per ſon dedicated to 
the miniftries of religion. Burnet. 
FCCOPRO'TICKS. /, | i« and re.] Such 
medicines as gently purge the beliy. Harvey. 
ECHINA'TE. a. | from echinus, Latin. ] 
ECHINA'TED.$ Briitled like a bedge-hog ; 
let with prickles. 
ECHPF NUS, /. [ Latin. } 
i. A hedge-bog. 
2. A ſhelifih fer with prickles. 
3. [With botaniſts. ] The prickly head, 
cover of the ſeed, or top of any plant. 
4. { In architecture.] A member or ornament 
reſembling the prickly rind of a cheſtnut. 
E'CHO, / {ya}. 
1. Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once a 
nymph, who pined into a found. Sidney. 


a. [eccentricus, Latin. ] 


Woodward. 


ECS 
2. The return or repercuſſion of any ſound, 


Bacon. 
3- The found returned. Shakſpeare. 

To E'CHO. v. . ( 

1. To refound; to give the repercuſſion of a 
voice. Shakſpeare. 
2. To be ſounded back. —— 

To ECHO. v. a. To ſend back a voice; to 
return what has been uttered. D. of Piety. 

ECCLAIRCISSEMENT. /. French. ] Ex- 
planation ; the act ot clearing up an affair by 
verbal expoſtulation. | Clarendon. 

ECLA'T, J [Fr.] Splendour; ſhow ; luſtre. 

Po . 

ECLE'CTICK. 2. | irnexlurte. ] Selects: 
choofing at will. atts. 

ECLE'GMA. / [ix and aeixew.] A form of 
medicine made by the incorporation of oils 
with ſyrups. NQuincey. 

ECLIPSE. / Coy 
I. An obſcuration of the luminaries of hea- 
ven. N Waller. 
2. Darkneſs ; obſcuration. Raleigh. 

To ECLIPSE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To darken a luminary. Creech. 
2. To extinguiſh z to put out. Shatſpeare, 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. alamy. 
4. To diſgrace. Clarenton. 

ECLIUPTICK. V Nu.] A great circle 
of the ſphere ſuppoſed to be drawn through 
the middle of the zodiack, and making an 
angle with the equinoctial, in the points of 
Aries and Libra, of 239 30', which is the 
ſun's greateſt declination. Harris. 

E'CLOGUE. {. [ixa4y4 ]4 paſtoral poem. Pope. 

ECONO'MICAL. | 

ECONO'MICK. 
r. Pertaining to the regulation of a houſe. 
hold. | Davies. 
2, Frugal. Motten. 

ECO NOM. /. | olzaoula. 

1. The management of a family. Taylor. 
2. Diſtribution of expence. Dryden. 
3. Frugality ; diſcretion of expence. Swift. 
4. Diſpoſition of things; regulation, Ham. 
5. The diſpoſition or arrangement of any 
work. Ben Jamon. 
6. Syſtem of matter; diſtribution ot every. 
thing to its proper place. Blackmore. 

ECPHRA'CTICKS. V | ix and pgalew.] Such 
medicines as render tough humours thin. 

waa nd Liscacig. | 
1. Any paſſion in which the thoughts are 
abſorbed, and in which the mind is for a time 
loſt. Suckling. 
2. Exceſſive joy; rapture. Prior. 
3. Enthuüaſm; exceſſive elevation and ab- 
ſorptiou of the mind. Milton. 


a. [from economy, 


4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety: not in uſe. $4. 
5. Madneſs; diſtraction: not in uſe. $5. 

E'CSTASIED. . {from ecfacy. ] Raviſhed; 
filled with enthuftaſm. . 


ECSTA'TICAL. \ 
ECSTA'TICK, 3 [inrabuts] 
1. Raviſhed ; rapturous; elevated beyond 
the uſual bounds of nature, Stilling fleet, 
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2. Raifed tothe higheſt degree of joy. Pope. 


. Tending to external objects. Worris. 
E'CTYPE. /. [iv.] A copy, Locke. 
£CURIE. tr rench.] A place covered for 


the houſing of horſes, 
EDA'CIOUS. a. [edacitas, Latin.] Eating ; 
voracious ; ravenous ; greedy. 
EDA'CITY. 1 [ edacitas, Latin.) Voracity; 
_ ravenouſneſs; greedineſs; rapacity. Bacon. 
To E'DDER. v. a, To bind a fence. Mort. 
E'DDER. / Such fencewood as is commonly 
put upon the top of fences. Tuffer. 
E'bvY. / Jed, backward, again, and ea, 
water, Saxon. | 
1. The water that by ſome repercuflion, or 
oppolite wind, runs contrary to the main 
ſtream. Dryden. 
2. Whirlpool ; circular motion. Dryden, 
E DDV. @ Whirling; moving circularly. Dryd. 
EDEMATO'SE. a. a.] Swelling ; tall 
of humours. At but hot. 
EDE'NTATED. a. [dentatus, Latin.} De- 
prived of teeth. 
EDGE. / ſecze, Saxon.) 
1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. Sha#. 
' 2. A narrow part riſing trom a broader. Mar. 
3- Brink ; margin; extremity. Pope. 
4. Sharpneſs ; intenſeneſs of deſire. Dryden. 
5. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper. Shakſp. 
6. To ſet teethon Ent. To caule a tingling 
pain in the teeth, Bacon. 
Fo EDGE. v. a. | from the noun. } 


1. To ſharpen ;; to euable to cut. Dryden. 
2. To furnith with an edge. Deyden. 
3. To border ; to fringe. — Pope. 
4- To cxaſperate ; to embitter. Hayward. 
5. To put forward beyond a line. Lecce. 


To EDGE. v. x. Te move againſt any power. 
E'DGED. part. 4. ¶ſrom edge. ] Sharp ; not 


dlunt. Digey: 
E'DGELESS. a. ¶ from edge.] Blunt; obtuſe; 
unable to cut.  Shakſpeare. 
E'DGETOOL. / {edge and .] A tool 
made ſharp to cut. L' Eftrange. 
E'DGE WISE. ad. [edge and wiſe. | With the 
edge put into any particular direction. Ray. 
E'DGING. / [| from eape. ] 
1. What is added to any thing by way of or- 
nament. Aden. 
2. A narrow lace. 
E'DIBLE. . { from edo, Latin.] Fit to be 
eaten; fit for 100d, Mere. 
F'DICT. / did, Latin. ] A proclamation 
ot command or prohibition. Addijor. 
EDIFICA'TION. {. | edifieatio, Latin. 
1. The at of building up man in the faith; 


improvement in holineſs. Taylor. 
2. Improvement; inſtruQion. Addiſon. 


E'DIFICE. /. { edificivm, Latin. | A fabrick ; 


a2 building; a ſtructure. Bentley. 
EDIFIER. / [from edify.} One that im- 
proves or inſtructs another. 
To E'DIFY. v. 2. [edifico, Latin. ] | 

1. To build. . Cha . 
2. To inſtruct; to improve ooker, 


. To teach; to perſuades: obſolete, Bacon, 


Jo EDU'CE. v. a. 


EFF 


E'DILE. / [ dilis, Latin. ] The title of a ma- 


iſtrate in old Rome. Sbalſpcare. 


EDITION. / [editio, Latin.] 


1. Publication of any thing, particularly of a 


book. Burnet. 
2. 8 with reviſal. Baker. 
E'DITOR. / [editer, Latin.) Publiſher; he 


that — or prepares any work for publi- 
cation. Addiſox. 

To EDUCATE. v. . ſeduce, Latin.] Te 
breed ; to briug up. Sw//r. 

EDUCA'TION. / [from educate,] Forma- 
tion of mauners in youth. St. 

{ educe, Latin. ] To bring 

out; to extract. Glanwille, 

EDU'CTION. / [from cduce.] The at i 
brineing anything into view, 

To EDU'LCORATE. v. a. ftrom dulcis, Lat. 
To ſweeten. | 

EDULCOKA'TION. { [from edulcerate. 
The act of ſweetening. 

To EEK. v. a. [Eacan, Saxon.) See Ex 
1, To make bigger by the addition of another 
piece. 

2. To ſupply any deficiency. Sperſer. 

FEL. /. [el, Saxon.] A Grrpenctne aiay . 
that lurks in mud. Sha lſpeare. 

E' EN. ad. Contracted for even. L'Eftrange. 

E'FFABLE. a. [ efabilis, Latin.] Utterable 
that-may be ſpoken ; expreflive. 

To EFFA'CE. v. a. [effacer, French.] 

1. To deſtroy any thing painted or carved, 

2. To make no more legible or viſible ; ta 
blot out; to ſtrike out. Locke. 
3. To deftroy; to wear away. Dryden. 

EFFECT. /. fed, Latin.] 

1. That Which is produced by an operating 


cauſe. Addiſon. 
2. Conſequence z event. Addiſon. 
3. Purpole ; meaning. Chronicles. 


4. Conlequence intended; ſucceſs; advan- 
tage. Clarendon. 
$5. Completion; perfeftion. Prise. 
6. Reality 5 not mere appearance. Hooker. 
7.100 the plural.} Goods ; moveables. Sh. 
To EFFECT. v. a. [effcis, Latin.) 
1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſucceſs; 
to achieve. e Ben Jonſon. 
2. To produce as a cauſe. Boyle. 
EFFE'CTIBLE. «. [ from ccd] Perform- 


able; practicable ; teafible. Brown. 
EFFE'CTIVE. a. | from .] 

1. Powertul to produce effects. Taylor. 

2, Operative; active. Brown. 

3. Producing effects; efficient, Taylor. 


4. Having the power of operation ; uſeful. 
EFFE'CTIVELY.ad. Powerſully ; with real 

operation. Taylor. 
EFFE'CTLESS. 4. [from c.] Without el- 

ſect ; impotent; uſeleſs. Shakſpeare. 
EFFECTOR. /. [effe@or, Latin.] 

1. He that produces any effect; performer. 

2. Maker; Creator. Der ham. 
EFFE'CTUAL. 9 French. 

4. ProduQtive of e z powerful to a degree: 

adequate to the occaſion ; efficacious, Hooker, 


E F F 
2. Veracious; expreſſive of fats. Shak/peare. 


EFFE'CTUALLY. ad. In a manner produce 
tive of the conſequences intended ; efficaci- 


ouſly. Such. 
To EFFE'CTUATE:; v. a. [efeFner, Fr.] 
To bring to pals ; to fulfil. Signey. 


EFFE'MINACY. V | trom efeminate. | 
1. Admiſſion of the qualitics of a woman; 
ſoftneſs ; unmanly delicacy. Milton. 
2. Laſciviouſneſs ; looſe pleaſure. Taylor. 
EFFE'MINATE. a. [ efeminatus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a woman; womanith ; 
voluptuous ; tender, Milton. 
To EFFE'MINATE, v. a. [He, Lat.] 
To make womagiſh; to weaken ; to emal- 
culate ; ro unman. Locke. 
To EFFE'MINATE.v. v. Togrow womanith ; 
to ſoften ; to melt into weakneſs, Pope. 
EFFEMINA'TION. / {[trom effeminate.] 
The (tate of one grown womanith ; the ſtate 
of one emalculated or unmanned. Breton. 
To EFFERVE'SCE. v. x. [efferveſco, Latin. ] 
To generate heat by inteſtine motion. Mead. 
EFFERVE'SCENCE. /.{ from egerves, Lat.] 
The act of growing hot; production of heat 
by inteſtine motion, Grew. 
EFFE'TE. a. [ Ftus, Latin. ] 
1. Diſabled from generation. Bentley. 
2. Worn out with age. South. 
FEFFICA'CIOUS. &. [efficax, Latin, ] Pro- 
ductive of effects; powertul to produce the 
confequence intended. Philips. 
EFFICA'CIOUSLY, ad. Effectually. Digby. 
E'FFICACY./. | from ax, Lat.] Proouc- 
tion of the conlequence intended. Tillotſon. 
EFFICIENCE. d F. [from ele, Latin. 
EFFI'CLENCY. The act ol producing et- 
fects 3 agency. South. 
EFFI'CIENT. / [efficiens, Latin. ] 
1. The caufe which makes effects to be what 
they are. Flooker. 
2. He that makes ; the eſſector. Hale. 
EFFI'CLENT. a. Cauſing effects. Collier. 
To EFFI'GIATE. v. a. [gie, Latin. ] To 
form in ſemblance ; to image. 
EFFICIATION V [ from gate. ] The act 
of imagining things or pertons. 
EFFI CIES. 2 {| effgies, Lat.] Reſemblance; 
E'FFIGY. image in painting or ſculpture; 
repreſentation ; idea. Dryden. 
LORE'SCENCE. 
EFFLORE'SCENCY. | / Le, Lat.] 
1. Production of flowers. Bacon. 
2. Excreſcences in the form of flowers. Woeg. 
3. [In phyfick.} The breaking out of ſome 
humours in the tkin. 1 
EFFLORE'SCENT. a. [ eforeſes, f. 
Shooting out in form of flowers. Woodward. 
E'FFLUENCE. /. He, Latin. ] That which 
iſſues from ſome other principle. Prior. 
EFFLU'VIA. 7 {. [from Hue, Lat.] Thoſe 
EFFLUVIUM.þ {mall particles which are 
continually flying off from bodies. Quincy. 
E'FFLUX. V/ [Au, Latin. ] 
1. The act ot flowing out. 


Harvey. 
2. Effuſion; flow, 


Hammond. 


EGO 


3. That which flows from ſomething elſe; 


emanation. Thomſon. 
To EFFLU'X. v. x. [ Mue, Latin. ] To run 

out ; to flow away. Boyle. 
EFFLU'XION. / [(u, Latin. ] 

1. The act of flowing out. Brown. 

2. That which flows out; effluvium ; ema- 

nation. Bacon. 


To EFFO'RCE. v. a. [effercer, Fr, ] Oblolete. 
1. To break through by violence. Spenſer. 
2. To force ; to'raviſh. Spenſer. 

To EFFO'RM. v. a. [efformo, 14 To 
ſhape ; to faſhion. | aylor. 

EFFORMA'TION. / [from efferm. The 
att of faſhioning or giving torm to. Ray. 

E'FFORT. /. [ effort, Fr.] Struggle; vehement 
action; laberious endeavour. Addiſon. 

EFFO'SSION. V [Sie, Latin. ] The act of 
digzing upfrom the ground ; deterration. Ar. 

EFFRA'IABLE. a. [ Meyable, Fr.] Dread- 


ful ; frightful : not uſed. Harvey. 
EFFRO'NTERY. {. [eFronterie, Fr.] Im- 
pudence ; ſhameleſſneis. X. Charles. 


EFFU'LGENCE. V [Tee, Latin. ] Luſtre; 
brightneſs; clarity ; ſplendour. Milton. 
EF FU“ LGENT. . [gene, Lat.] Shining ; 
bright ; luminous. lackmore. 


EFFUMABIULITY. / [ fumns, Latin.] The 


quality of flying away in tumes. Boyle. 
To EFFU'SE. v. a. [efufus, Latin.] To pour 
out; to ſpill; to thed, Milton. 


EFFU'SE. /. ¶ from the verb.] Waſte ; effuſi 
on : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
EFFU'SILON. /. [e, Latin.] 
1. The act of pouring out. Taylor. 
2. Waſte ; the act ot ſhedding. Hooker, 
3. The act of pouring aut words. Hooker. 
4. Bounteous donation. ammond. 


5. The thing poured out. King Charles. 


EFFU'SIVE. a. [trom efuſe.] Pouring out; 


diſperſing. Thomſon. 
EFT. /:[efgera, Saxon.] A newt; an evet ; 
a ſmall kind of lizard. Mortimer. 
EFT. ad. [ex, Sax. ] Soon; quickly; ſpeedo 
iy; ſhortly: obſolete. Fairfax. 
E'FTSOONS. ad. [ex and yoon, Sax. ] Soon 
afterward : obſolete. Knolles. 
E. G. ſexempl gratia. ] For the ſake of an in- 
ſtance or example. 
E'GER. / See Eaczs. Brown. 
To EGE'ST. v. a. [egere, Latin.) To throw 
out food at the natural vents. Bacon. 
EGE'STION. /. [ge, Latin. ] The act of 
throwing out the digeited food, Hale. 
EGG. / (eg. Saxon. 
1. That which is laid by feathered animals, 


and ſome others, from which their young is 


produced. Bacon. 
2. The ſpawn or ſperm. Blackmore. 
3. Any thing taſhioned in the ſhape of an egg. 


Boyle" 
To EGG. v. a. {rggia, Iſlandick. ] To incite; 
to inſtigate. Der bam, 


E'GLANTINE. /. [ e/g/antine, French. ] A 
ſpecies of roſe ; {weetbriar. Shakſpeare. 
E'GOTISM. / [from ego, Latin.] The fault 
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committed in writing by the frequent repeti- 
tion of the word ego, or I, too frequent 
mention of one's ſelt. Speftatur 
E'GOTIST. /. | from ego, Lat.] One that is 
always repeating the word ego, 7; a talker 
of himſelf. Spectator. 
To E'GOTIZE. v. . ſ from ego, Lat.] To 
talk much of one's felt. 
EGRE'GIOUS. a. [egregiuns, Latin. ] 
1. Eminent; remarkable ; extraordinary. 
More. 
2. Eminently bad ; remarkably vitious. Pope. 
EGRE'GIOUSLY. ad.\ trom egregious. | Emi- 
nently; ſhamefully. Arbuthnot. 
E'GRESS. /. [eg ut, Lat. ] The act of going 
out of any place ; departure. Windward. 
EGRE'SSION./. [egre/io, Latin.) The att 
of going out. 
E'GRET. / A fowl of the heron kind. 
E'GRIOT.F. A ſpecies of cherry. Brown. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. 3. [eacutor, Latin. ] To 
throw; to ſhoot ; to dart out. Grew. 
EJACULA'TION. / [ from ejaculate. | - 
1. The act of dartiag or throwing out. Bacon. 
2. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally. Tay. 
EJA'CULATORY. a. [ from ejacu/ate.] 
1. Suddenly darted out. Duppa. 
2. Sudden ; haſty. L' Eftrange. 
To EJE'CT. v. 4. [ icio, egjetum, — 
1. To chrow out; to caſt forth; to void. 
Sandys. 


2. To throw out or expel ſrom an office or 


poſſeſſion. Dryden. 
3. To expel ; to drive away. Shakſpeare. 
To caſt away to reject. ooker. 


EJE'CTION. /. [ eje&#is, Latin.) 


1. The act of caſting out; expulſion. Broome. 
2. [In pbyfick. ] The diſcharge of any thing 
dy an emunQtory, Quincy. 
EJE'CTMENT. / from eje#.] A legal writ 
by which any inhabitant of a houle, or te- 
nant of an eſtate, is commanded to depart, 
EIGH. inter. An expreſſion of ſudden uclight. 
EIGHT. &. [eayda, Saxon. ] Twice four. A 
word of number. Sandys. 
EIGHTH. a. { from eig.] Next in order to 
the ſeventh ; the ordinal of eight. Pepe. 
EI'GHTEEN. a. | eight and ten.] Twice nine. 
EI'GHTEENTH. a. | from eighteen. |] The 
next in order to the ſeventeenth. 
EI'GHTFOLD. a. [eight and f. Eight 
times the number or quantity. 
EI'GHTHLY, ad. {from eighth.) In the 


place, Bacon. 


_ 
'EV'GHTIETH. 2. [from eig.] The next 


in order to the ſeventy-ninth ; eighth tenth. 
EI'GHTSCORE. @.{eight and jcore.] Eight 

times twenty. Shakſpeare. 
EV'GHTY. 3. [eight and en.] Eight times 

ten ; fourſcore. Braten. 
EILCNE. 2. [ aue, French.) The eldeſt or 

firſt born. ; Bacon. 
EI'SEL. / {eopil, Saxon. ] Vinegar. Mere. 
EI'THER. prox. {zzSen, Saxon. ] 

1. Whichtoever of the two ; whether one or 


phe other. - Drayton, 


Pope. 


E LD 
2. Each ; both. Hale. 
EI'THER. ad. | from the noun. ] A diftribu- 
tive adverb, anſwered by or : either the one 
or the other. | Bacon. 
EJULA'TION. /. [eju/atio, Latin. ] Outcry ; 
lamentation; moan; wailing. Gov. of ihe Ton, 
EK E. ad. [eac, Sax.] Alto; likewiſe. Prior. 
To EK E. v. a. ſeacan, Saxon. ] 
1, To increale. Spenſer. 
2. To ſupply ; to fill up deficiencies. Pope. 
3. To protract; to lengthen. Shakſpeare, 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. Pope. 
7% ELA'BORATE. v. a. [ e/aboro, Latin. 
1. To produce with labour. Dung. 
2. To heighten and improve by ſucceſſive en- 
deavours or operations. Arbuthnot. 


ELA'BORATE. a. [ elaboratus, m_ Fi- 
niſhed with great diligence. : aller, 
ELA'BORATELY. ad. Laboriouſly ; dili- 


gently ; with great ſtudy. eqvtor. 
ELABORA'TION. / ſtrom elaborate. ] Im- 
provement by ſucceſſive operations. Ray. 
To ELA'NCE. v. a. [elancer, French.) To 
throw out ; to dart. Frier. 
To ELA! PSE. v. a. [elapſus, Lat.) To paſs 
away; to glide away. Clariſſa. 
ELA'STICAL. 2 a. | from IA. ] Having the 
ELA'STICK. power of returning to the 
torm from which it was diſtorted ; ſpringy ; 
having the power of a ſpring. *- amo, 
ELASTI'CITY./. [ from e/aftick.] Force in 
bodies, by which they endeavour to reſtore 
themſelves to the poſture from which they 
were diſplaced by any external force. Pepe. 
ELA'TE. a. | e/atus, Latin. | Fluſhed with ſuc- 


ceſs ; loſty ; haughty. Pape. 
To ELA“ TE. v. a. [from the adjeQive. ] 

1. To puff up with proſperity. 

2. Tocxalt ; to heighten, Thomſon, 


ELATE'RIUM. [ Latin. ] An inſpiffated 
juice, procured from the fruit of a wild. cu- 
cumber : a very violent and rough purge. Hi//. 

ELA*TION. /. | from elate. ] Haughtineſs pro- 
ceeding from ſucceſs. - Atter bury, 

E'LBOW. / [elboza, Saxon.] 

1. The next joint or curvature of the arm 
below the ſhoulder. Pope, 
2. Any flexure, or angle. Bacon. 
3. To be atthe ELO. To be near. Shak, 

ELBOWCHA'IR. V [c/bow and chair ] A 
chair with arms to ſupport the cibows. Gay. 

E'LBOWROOM. / Room to ſtretch out the 
elbows ;' freedom from continen ut. South, 

To E' LBOW. v. x. [ from the noun. } 

1. To puſh with the elbow. Dryden. 
2. To puſh ; to drive to a diſtance. Dryden. 

To E'LBOW. v. . To jut out in angles. 

ELD. / [ eald, Saxon. 

1. Old age; decrepitude. Milton. 
2. Old people; per ſons worn out with years. 


Chapman. 
E'LDER. / [ellara, Sax.] A tree. 


Miller. 
E'LDER. a. [The comparative of ed, now 


obſolcte. | Surpaſſing another in years. Temp. 
E'LDERLY. a. | trom g/der.] No longer young. 
E'LDERS. /. [from e/der.} | 


EL E 


1. Perſons whoſe age gives them a claim to 
reverence. * Sandys. 
2. Anceſtors. Pope. 
3+ Thoſe who are older than others. Heoker 
4. [Among the Jews. ] Rulers of the people. 
5- | In the New Teſtament. ] Eccleſiaſticks. 
6. [Among preſbyterians ] Laymen intro- 

duced into the kirk-polity. Cleaveland. 

E'LDERSHIP. V [from e/ger. ] 

1. Seniorityz primogeniture. Rowe. 
2. Preſbytery ; eccleſiaſtical ſenate. Hooker, 

E'LDEST. 4. [The ſuperlative of c 
1. The oldeſt ; that has the right of primo- 
geniture. Sbakſpeare. 
2. That has lived moſt years. ; par 

'ELECAMPA'NE, Y A plant; ſtarwort. Mill. 

To ELE'CT. v. a. | ele&us, Latin. ] 

1. To chooſe for an office or uſe. Daniel. 
2. [In cheology.] To ſelect as an object of 
eternal mercy, 

ELE'CT. a.{ from the verb.) 
1. Choſen ; takea by preference from among 
others. Shakſpeare. 
2. Choſen to an office, not yet in polieflion. 

Aylife. 
3. [In theology. ]} Choſen as an odject of 
eternal mercy, Hammond. 

ELE'CTION. /. [ele&is, Latin. ] 


1. The act ot choofiag ; choice. IWhitgift. 
2. The power of choice. Davies. 
3. Voluntary pretereace, Regers. 
4. Diſcernment ; diſtinction. Bacon. 


5. The determiuation of God by which any 
were ſelected for eternal lic. Atterbury, 
- $6. The ceremony af a publick choice. Adai/. 
ELE'CTIVE. a. | from ect.] 
1. Regulated or beſtowed by choice. Bacon. 
2. Exerting the power of choice. Grew. 
ELE'CTIVELY. ad. By choice ; with pre- 
. ference of one to another. Grew. 
ELE'CTOR. FL, | from cet. 
1. He that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. Muller. 
2. A prince ho has a voice in the choice of 
the German emperour, 
ELE'CTORAL. a. {from clecher.] Having 
the dignity of an e/efor. 
ELE'CTORATE. / | from cle] The ter- 
ritory of au elector. A. 
ELE'CTRE.F/. 2 Latin, ] 
1. Amber; w 
warmed by friction of attracting bodies, gave 
to one ſpecies of attractiou the name of g/ec- 
tricity, and to the bodies that fo attract the 
epithet ele c riet. 
2. A mixed metal. 
ELE'CTRICAL.? 4. [ from eleFrum. Ste 
ELE'CTRICK. ELEZCT IR.] 
1. Attractive without magnetiſm ; attractive 
by a peculiar property, ſuppoſed once to be- 
long chiefly to amber, Newton. 
2. Produced by an electrick body. Brown. 
ELECTRICITY. / C from c/e&rich.} A pro- 
perty in ſome bodies, whereby when rubbed, 
they draw light ſubſtances to them, Bodies 
eleQtrihed by a ſphere of glals, turned nimbly 
round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 


Bacon. 


Mitten. 


nich, having the quality when 


EL E 
with ſuch a quantity ot the electrical vapour 
as, it diſcharged at once upon a human body, 
would endanger lite. | Quincy; 
ELE'CTUARY. / [e/etarizm, Latin. ] A 
form of medicine made of conſerves and 
powders, in the conſiſtence of honey. Quincy, 
ELEEMO'SYNARY. 2. | iaupooinn. 
1. Living upon alms z depending upon cha- 
rity : not uſed. Glanville. 
- a Given in charity. | 
'LEGANCE.? , 
E'LEG ANCY.$ J [elegantia, Lat.] 
1. Beauty without grandeur. Raleigh. 
2. Auy thing thatpleaſes by its nicety. Spec. 
ELEGANT. a. [elegant, Latin; ] 
1. Pleaſing by minuter beauties. Pope. 
2. Nice; not coarſe ; not groſs. Pope. 
E'LEGANTLY. ad. \ trom elegant.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as to pleaſe. Milton. 
2. Neatly ; nicely ; with minute beauty. Pepe. 
ELEGUACK. a. [elegiacur, Latin. ] 
1. Uſed in elegies. 
2. Mournful ; forrowtul. 
E'LEGY. /. | elegia, Latin. ] 
1. Mournful ſong. Shakſpeare. 
2. A funeral ſong. Dryden, 
3- A ſhort poem with points or turns. 
ELEMENT. /. | elementum, Latin. } 
1. The firſt or conſtituent principle of any 
thing, Hooker. 
2. The four elements, uſvally ſo called, art 
earth, fire, air, and water. Bacon. 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing. - Baker, 
4. An ingredient ; a conſtituent part. Shak, 
5. The letters of any language. 
6. The lowelt or firit rudiments of literature 
or ſcience. Hooker . 
To ELEMENT. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
1. To compound ot elements. Boyle. 
2. To conſtitute; to make as a firſt princi- 
ple. Donne. 
ELEME'NTAL. a. [from element. 
1. Produced by tome of the tour elements,” 
Dryden. 
2. Ariſing ſrom firſt principles. Brows. 
ELEMENTA'RITY. / {trom elementary. 
The ſimplicity of nature, or abſence of c 
oſition; being uncompounded. Brown. 
ELEMENTARY. . [trom element.] 
1. Uncompounded ; having oniy one prin- 
ciple or conitituent part, Arbuthuot. 
2. Initial; rude. 14 
ua Celeuchat, Latin,] An gu- 
ment 3 a lophiſm, &rowe. 
ELE'OTS. / Apples in requeſt in the cider 
countries. | Mortimer. 
E'LEPHANT. /. [e/ephas, Latin. ] 
1. The largeſt of quadrupeds, of whoſe ſaga- 
city, faithfulneſs, and - underſtandings many 
ſurpriſing relations ate given. He is tuppiied 
with a trunk, or long holiow cartilage, which 
ferves him tor hands. His tegth are the ivory. 
2, Ivory ; the teeth of elephan's. Aryder. 
ELEPHANTLT ASIS./. | eepbantia/is, Lat] 
A ſpecics of leproſy, ſo called. from incru 
tations like tholg on the hide of an elephang 


Cay. 


' 
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* ELI'SION. / [eliffo, Latin. ] 


ELL 

EPHA'NTINE. a. [elephantinus, Latin. 
pr = res to —— 7 , 
To E'LEVATE. v. a. [eleve, 3 


1. To raiic up aloft. oodward. 
2. Toexalt; to dignify. 


3. To raiſe with great conceptions. Milton. 


Milton. 
To leflen by detraction: not in uſe. Hook, 

F'LEVATE. part. a. Exalted; raiſed aloft. MIt. 

ELEVA'TION. /. [ elevatio, Latin. } | 
I. The act of raiſing aloft. Woodward. 
-2. Exaltation ; dignity. Locke. 
3. Exaltation of the mind by noble concep- 
tions. Norris. 
4. Attention to objects above us. Hooker. 
5. The height of any heavenly body with 
reſpect to the horizon. Brown. 

ELEVA'TOR. /. | from elevate. ] A raiſer or 
lifter up. 

ELE'VEN. 2. [znÞ>lepen, Sax. ] Ten and one. 

ELE'VENTH. 2. | from e/even.} The next 
in order to the tenth. 


q To elate with vitious pride. 


ELF. , plural elves. Felf, Welch. 


1. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
in wild places ; a fairy. Dryden. 
2. A devil. Dryden. 
Te ELF. v. a. To entangle hair in ſo intricate 
2 manner that it is not to be unravelled. $5. 


_ E'LFIN, a. [from /.] Relating to fairies ;; 


elviſh. Spenſer. 
E'LFLOCK. / [elf and loc.] Knots of hair 
twiſted by elves. - Shakſpeare. 
To ELVCITE. v. a. [ elicis, Latin. ] To ſtrike 
out ; to fetch out by labour or art. Hake. 
ELI'CIT. a. ſelicitzs, Latin.) Brought into 
act. Hammond. 
ELICITA'TION. ſ. [from icio, Latio.] 
Excitement of the power of the will into act. 
Bramball. 


To ELI'DE. v. a. [elido, Latin. ] To break in 


pieces ; tocruſh. Hooker. 
ELIGIBULITY. / { from elegib/e.] Worthi- 
_ neſs to be choſen. Fiddes. 
E'LIGIBLE. 2. fc/igibilis, Latin. ] Fit to be 
choſen ; preferable. Addiſon. 
E'LIGIBLEN ESS. / [from eligible.) Worthi- 
neſs to be choſen ; preterableneſs. 
ELIMINA'TION 7. [Haas, Latin. ] The 
act of baniſhing ; rejection. 


1. The at of cutting off. Swift. 
2. Divifien ; ſeparation of parts. Bacon. 


ELIXA'TION. / [elixus, Latin,] The act 


of boiling or ſtewing any thing. Brown. 
ELIXIR. /. [Arabick. } 
1. A medicine made by ftrong infuſion, 


where the ingredicnts are almoſt diſſolved in 
the menſtruum. Quincy. 
2. The liquor with which chymiſts hope to 


tranſmute metals to gold. Donne. 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 
4. Any cordial. Milton. 
ELK. / [zic, Saxon.) A large and ſtately 
animal of the ſtag kind. Hil. 
ELL. / [eln, Sax.] A meaſure containing a 
yard and a quarter, Herbert, 


ZBLLI'PSIS. / [Dany] 


ELV 

r. A figure of rhetorick, by which ſome- 

thing 1s left out. 
2. [In geometry.] An oval figure generated 
from the ſection of a cone, by a plane cut- 
ting both fides of the cone, but not parallel 
to the baſe, and meeting with the baſe when 
roduced. + Harris. 
ELLYPTICAL.? a. [ from ellipfs.] Having 
ELLIPTICK. c the form ot an ellipfis ; 


oval. ; eyne. 
ELM. Y | u/mus, Lat. elm, Sax. ] Atree. Mill, 
ELOCU”TION. / [elocutio, Latin. } 
1. The power of fluent ſpeech. Wotton. 
2. Power of ſpeaking ; ſpeech. Milten. 
3. The power of expreſſion or diction ; elo- 
uence ; beauty of words. Dryden. 
E'LOGY. / [etcge, French. ] Praile ; pa- 
negyrick. | Wotton. 
To E'LOIGNE. v. a. [e/oigner, French. ] To 
put at a diſtance : not in ule. Donne. 
To ELO'NGATE. v. a. [trom /onges, Latin.] 
1. Tolengthen ; to draw out. | 
2. To put further off. Breton. 
To ELO! NGAT E. v. . To go off to a diſ- 
tance from any thing, Brown, 
ELONGA'TION. V | from elongate. ] 
1. The act of ftreiching or lengthening it- 
ſelf. Arbuthnet. 
2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. 
3. — medicine. ] An imperſect ſuxation. Q. 


4. Diſtance; ſpace at which one thing 1s 
diſtant from another. Glanville. 
5. Departure ; removal. Erown, 


To ELO'PE. v. 4. [/oopen, to run, Dutch. 
To ren away; to break looſe ; to eſcape. Ad. 
ELO'PEMENT. /. { from e/ope. ] Departure. 
from juſt reſtraint. Aylife. 
E'LOPS./. [IN.] A fiſh ; reckoned however 
by Milton among the ferpents. 
E'LOQUENCE. 7. [ eloguentia, Latin.}] 
1. The powcr of ea with tiuency and 
elegauce ; oratory. Shakſpeare. 
2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. Pope. 
E'LOQUENT. a. [e/oquers, Latin.) Having 


the power of oratory, Pope. 
ELSE. proxeun. [ellex, Saxon.] Other; one 

befide. X Denham. 
ELSE. ad. | 


1. Otherwiſe. Tilletſ-n. 
2. Befide ; except that mentioned. Dryden. 
E'LSEWHERE. ad. [e/ſe and where.] 
1. In any other place. Abbot. 
2. In other places ; in ſome other place. Ti//, 
To ELU'CIDATE. v. a. [ elucid», Latin. ] To 
explain; to clear ; to make plain. © Heyle. 
ELUCIDA'TION. /. from elucidate.) Ex- 
planation ; expoſition. Boyle. 
ELUCIDA'TOR. / [from elucidate.} Ex- 
plainer ; expoſitor ; commentator. Abbot. 
To ELU'DE. v. a. [eluds, Latin. ] 
2. To eſcape by ſtratagem ; to avoid by ar- 
tifice, Rogers. 
2. To mock by an unexpected eſca | why 
ELU'DIBLE. . [trom clade.] Poſſible to be 
defeated. Swift. 


ELVELO'CK. / Knot in the hair, Brown. 
ELVES. The plural of elf. Pope. 


EMB 


ELVIS H. a. [from e/ves.) Relating to elves, 
or wandering ſpirits. Dr ayton. 
ELU'MBATED. a. [e/umbir, Lat.] Weakened 
in the loins. | 
ELU'SION. / [eluffo, Latin.] An eſcape 
from examination; an artikce. Hoodward, 
FLU'SIVE. a. {trom elude.} Praftiting clu- 
hon ; uſing arts to eſcape. Pope. 
ELU'SORY. 2. — elude.) Tending to de- 
ceive ; fraudulent. Brown. 
ToELU'TE.v. a. elo, Lat. Towaſh off. Ars, 
7o ELU'TRIATE. v. a. [e/utris, Latin. ] To 
decant ; or ſtrain out. Ar buthnot. 
E LY'SIAN, a. [, Latin] Deliciouily 
loothing; exceedingly delightiul. Milton. 
ELYSIUM./. [ Latin. ] The place aſſigned by 
the beathehs to happy fouls; any place ex- 
cellently pleaſant. Shakſpeare. 
EM A contraction of em. Hudibras. 
To EMA'CIATE. v. a. [emacio, Latin.] To 


waſte; to deprive of fleſh. Grawyt. 
To EMA'CIATE.. v. 2. To lofe fleſh; to 
pine ; to grow lean. Brown, 


EMACIA'TION. /. [emaciatus, Latin. } 
1. The act of making lean | 
2. The ſtate of one grown lean. Grauwnt. 
EMACULA'TION. /. [ emaculo, Lat.] The 
act of treeing any thing trom [pots or foulnels. 
E'MANANT. 2. [emanans, Latin.] Ifiving 
from ſomething elſe. Hale. 
To E'MANATE. v. . [emano, Lat.] To iſſue 
or flow trom ſomoching elle. 
EMANA'TION. /. [emanatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ifluing or proceeding trom an 
other ſubſtance. South, 
2. That which iſſues from another ſubſtance; 
an efflux ; effluvivm, Tayler. 
EMA'NATIVE. a. {from emano, Latin. ] Iſſu- 
ing from another. | 
To EMA'NCIPATE. v. a. [ emancipo, Lat.] 
To let tree from ſervitude. Arbuthnot. 
EMANCIPA'TION. / [from emancipate.] 
The act of ſetting tree; deliverance from 
ſlavery. Glanville. 
To EMA'RGINATE. v, a. [margo, Lat.] To 
take away the margin or edge of any thing. 
To EMA'SCULATE.v. 4. — 0, Latin. ] 
1. To caſtrate; todeprive of virility. Grawrr. 


2. To effeminate z to vitiate by unmanly - 


ſoftneſs. Callier. 
EMASCULA'TION./. [ from emaſew/ate.}] 
1. Caſtration. 
2. Effeminacy ; womaniſh qualities. 
To EMBA'LE. v. 4. [ emballer, French.) 
1. To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind up; to encloſe. Spenſer. 
To EM ga Lx. v. a. [embaumer, French. ] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, thac 
it may refiſt putrefaRtion. Donne. 
EMBA IL MER. / [from emba/m.] One that 
practiſes the art of embalming. Bacon. 
To EMBA'R. v. a. {from bar. 
1. To ſhut ; to encloſe, Fairfax. 
2. To ſtop ; to hinder by prohibition. Donne. 
EMBARCA'TION. / [from embark. | 
1. The act of putting on ſhipboard. Claren, 
A. The act of going on QDipbeard, f 


EMB 
EMBA'RGO. / [embargar, Spaniſh. ] A 
hibition to paſs ; a top put — Fx 
To EMBA'RK. v. . [ embarquer, French. } 
1. To put on ſhipboard. Clarendon. 
2. Toengage another in any affair. 
To EMBA'RK, v. . | 
1. To go on ſhipboard. Philips. 
2. To engage in any affair. | 
To EMBA KEK ASS. v. a. [embarraſſer, Pr.] 
To perplex; to diſtreſs; to entangle. Spe&. 
EMBA'RRASSMENT. /. [from embarraſs, | 
Perplexity ; entanglement. Watts. 
To EMPA'SE. v. 4. trom baſe.] 
1. To vitiate; to depauperate;z to lower; 
to deprave ; to impair. Motten. 
2. To degrade; to vilify. Spenſer. 
EMBA'SSADOR. . | embaxador, Spanith. ] 
One ſent on 2 publick mctlage, Denham. 
EMBA'SSADRESS. / A woman ſent on a 
ublick meſſage. Garth. 


E'MBASSAGE. 

E'MBASSY. : 1. 
1. A publick meſlage. Dryden. 
2. Any ſo emu meſſage. Taylor. 


3. An errand, in an itonical ſenſe. Sidney. 
To EMBA'TTLE. v. a. [from battle.] To 
range in order or array of battle. rior. 
To EMBA'Y. v. a. [from 6aigner, French.} 
1. Tobathe; to wet ; to wath. Spenſer. 
2. [irom bay. ] To encloſe in a bay; to land- 
lock. bakſpeare. 
To EMBE'LLISH. v. 4. [embellir, French.] 
To adorn; to beautify. Leeke. 
EMBE'LLISHMENT. / [from embelliſb.] 
Ornament; adventitious ity ; decora- 
tion; adſcititious grace. Addiſon, 
E'MBERING. / The ember days. Tuffer. 
E'MBERS. / without a fingular. [zmy I. 
Saxon. ] Hot cinders ; aſhes not yet extin- 
-guiſhed. Bacon. 
E'MBERWEEK. / A week in which an 
ember day falls. The ember days at the four 
ſeaſons are the Wedneſday, Friday, and Sas 
turday after the firſt Sunday in Lent, the feaſt 
of Pentecoſt, September 14, December 13. 
Common Prayer. 
To EMBE'ZZ LE. v. a. [from 9 
1. To appropriate by breach of truſt. Hayw. 
2. To watte ; to ſwallow up iu riot. Dryder. 
EMBE'ZZLEMENT. /  irom embezz/e. 
1. The act of appropriating to himſelf 
which is received in truſt for another. 
2. The thing ill appropriated. 
To EMBLA'ZE. v. «. | b/afonner, French. ] 
1. To adorn with glittering embelliſhments. 
Pope, 
2. To blazon ; to paint with enſigns — pag] 
rial. Milton. 
To EMBLA'ZON. v. a. [b/aforner, French. ] 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry. 


2. To deck in glaring colours. akewill. 
EMBLA'ZONRY. /. {from A Pie- 

tures upon ſhields. Ilten. 
E'MBLEM. / LON] 

1. Ialay ; enamel. i 

2. An occult repreſentation ; an allufive pie 


ture; a typical defignation, Aduiſen. 
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To E MBLEM. 2. a. To repreſent in an occult 
or alluſive manner : not uled. Glanville. 
22 8 a. [from emblem. ] 
1. Compriſing an emolem; alluſive; occult- 
ly repreſentative. Prior. 
2. Dealing in emblems ; uſing emblems. 
EMBLEMA'TICALLY. ad. In the manner 
of emblems; allufively. Swift. 
EMBLE'MATIST. / [from emdl/em.] A 
writer or inventer of emblems. Brown. 
EMBOLISM. / [iutouguic.} 
I. Intercalation; intertiou of days to pro- 
duce regularity and equation of time. Ho/der. 
2. The time inſerted; intercalatory time. 
E'MBOLUS. / [i. Any thing inſerted 
and afted in another, as the ſucker in a 
pump. | Arbuthnot. 
To EMBO'SS, wv. a. [from ofſe, French. 
1. To form with pro:uberances. © Mien. 
2, Toengrave with relief, or riſing work. Dr. 
3. [from emboifter, French.] To encloſe ; 


to include; to cover. Spenſer. 
4. [embeſcare, Ital.] To encloſe in a thicket. 

| Milton. 
5. To hunt hard. Shakypeare. 


EMBO'SSMENT. /. [from embo/s. ] 
I. Any thing landing out from the reſt ; 
jut; eminence, Bacon. 
2. Relief; riſing work. Addiſon. 
To EM BOTTLE. v. a. DLScuαteille, French. ] 
To include in bottles; to bottle. Philips. 
To EMBO'WEL. . a. [from &-we/.] To 
eviſcerate; todeprive of the entrails. Milton. 
Te EMBRA'CE. v. a. [embraſſer, French. ] 
1. To hold fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze 
in kindneſs. Dryden. 
2. To ſeize ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold 
oa ; to welcome, Tillotſon. 
3. To comprehend ; to take in: as, naiaral 
philoſophy embraces many ſcicaces. 
4. To compriſe; to enclole; to contain; to 
encircle. Denham. 
5. To admit; to receive. Loc te. 
6. To find; to take. Shakſpeare. 
7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. 
To EMBRACE. v. x. To join in an embrace. 


; Shakſpeare. 
EMBRA'CE. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Claſp ; fond prefiure in the arms ; hug. 
Denham. 
2. A hoſtile ſqueeze ; cruſh. . 
EMBRA'CEMENT, / [ trom embrace.] 
1. Claſp in the arms; hug; embrace. Sidney. 
2. Hoſtile hug ; grabble. Sidney. 
3- Comprehenſion. Davies. 
4- State of being contained; encloſure. Bac. 
6. Conjugal endearment. Shakſpeare. 
EMBRA'CER. / ¶ from embrace. } The perlon 
embracing. Howecl. 
EMBRA'SURE. V [| emvre/ure, French. | An 
aperture in the wall; bautement. ; 
To EMBRA'VE. v. a. [rom brave. ] To de- 
corate ; to embelliſh: not in uſe, Spenſer. 


To E'MBROCATE. v. a. [iutgixe.}, To 
ryb any part diſcaſed with mediciuai liquors, 


Wiſeman. 


E'MBRYON. 
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EMBROCA'TION. / | from -mSrecate. } 
1. The act of rubbing any part diſcaled with 
medicinal liquors or fpirits. 
2. The lotion with which any diſeaſed part 
is waſhed, Wiſeman. 
To EMBROTDER. v. «. [ broger, French. 
To border with ornament; to decorate with 
figured work. Walicr. 
EMBROI'DERER, / { from embroiger.] One 
that adorns clothes with needlework. Ecclas. 
EMBROT'DERY. / from embroider.] 
1. Figures raiſed upon a ground; variegated 
needlework. Bacon. 
2. Variegation ; diverſity of colours. Spec. 
To EMBRO'IL. v. a. [ &roxiller, French. 
1. To diſturb ; toconfule ; to diſtract. X. CA. 
2. To perplex ; to entangle. Addiſon. 
To EMBRO'THEL. v. a. [ brothel, brodel.] 
To encloſe in a brothel. Donne. 


'MBRYO. 
MORN : J. [ier] 
1. The offspring yet unfiniſhed in the womb, 


Brown. Burnet. 
2. The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for pro- 
duction, yet unfiniſhed, Swift, 
EME. / | eame, Sax, ] Uncle: obſolete. Sper. 
EME'NDABLE. . | emendo, Latin.) Capable 
of emendation ;. corrigible. 
EMENDA'TION. / | emerndo, Latin. 
1. Correction; alteration of any thing from 
worſe to better. Grew, 
2. An aiteration made in the text by verbal 
criticiſm. ; 
EMENDA'TOR. {.[ emerds, Lat. ] Acorrector; 
an improver ; an alterer for the better. 
E'MERALD. /. [emeraude, Fr. ſmaragdur, 
Lat.] A green precious ſtone. MHcodward. 
To EME'RGE. v. . [| -mergo, Latin. | 
1. To riſe out ot any thing in which it is 
covered, Boyle. 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. Newton. 
3. To rile ; to mount from a ſtate of deprel- 
ſion or obſcurity ; to rife into view. Hope. 
EMERGENCE. re 
EME'RGENCY.& / [from emer ge.] 
1. The act of rifiag out of any fluid by 
which it is covered. . ' Brown. 
2. The act of riſing into view. Newton. 
3. Any ſudden occalion z unexpected caſu- 


alty. Glanville. 
4. Preſſing neceſſiiy ; exigence, A ſenſe nat 
roper. | Addifon. 


EME'RGENT, @. { from emerge. |] 
1. Riſing out of that which overwhelms or 
obſcures it. Ben Jonſon. 
2. Kifing into view, or notice. Milton. 
3- Iſſuing from any thing. Seuth. 
4. Sudden ; unexpettedly caſual. Clarendon. 
E'ME RODS. 2 /. | trom Gemerrboids. | Pain- 
E'MEROIDS. tul iweiings of the hemor- 
rhoidal veins 3 piles. Samuel. 
EME'RSION. % [irom emerge.] The time 
when a ilar, having been obſcured by its ap- 
proach to the ſun, appears agaiu- Brown. 
E'MERY. / {eſmeril, Fr. | An iron ore, con- 
+ figerably rich. It is uſctul in cleaning and 
poliſkiug &eel, | e te 1 tt 
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EME'TICAL. 2 a. [ ive. Having the quality 

EME TIC. of provoking vomits. Hale. 

EME'TICALLY. ad. | from emecical In ſuch 
a manner as to provoke to vomit. Boyle. 

EMICA'TION. {. [emicatio, Lat.] Sparkling; 
flying off in ſmall particles. Breton. 

EMI'CTION /. trom emictum, Lat.] Urine; 
what is voided by the urinary paflages. Harv. 

To E'MIGRATE. v. . ſenigre, Latin. ] To 
re move from one place to another. 


EMIGRA'TION. /. | from emigrate. } Change 


of habitation. Hale. 
* pen ; J [eminentia, Latin. ] 

1. Loftineſs; height. | 

2. Summity higheſt part. Ray. 

3. A part riſing above the reſt. Dryden. 


4. A place where one is expoſed to general 
notice, X Addiſcn. 
$5. Exaltation; conſpicuouſneſs; reputa.ion z 


celebrity; fame; greatneſs. Stilling feet. 
6. Supreme degree. Milton. 
7. Notice; diſtinction. Shakſpeare. 


8. A title given to cardinals. 
E'MINENT. a. [| eminens, Latin. ] 


1. High; lofty. Milton. 
2. Dignified ; exalted. Dryden. 
3. Conſpicuous; remarkable. Addiſan. 


E'MINENTLY. ad. | from eminent. | | 
1. Conſpicuoully ; in a manner that attrafts 
obſervation. Milton. 
2. In a high degree. Swife. 

E'MISSARY. /. [| emifarius, Latin. ] 

1. One ſent out on private meſſages ; a ſpy ; 
a ſecret agent, Swift. 
2. One that emits or ſends out. Arbuthno:. 
EMI'SSION. / [emiffio, Latin.] The act of 


ſending out ; vent. f Evelyn. 
To EMI'T. v. a. | emitto, Latin. } 

1. To fend forth ; to let go. Waodward. 

2. To let fly; to dart. Prior. 

3. To iſſue out juridically. lite. 


EMME'NAGOGUES. /. A and ayw. | 
Medicines that promote the courſes. Quincy. 
E'MMET. J. [zmerre, Saxon. ] An ant; a 
piſmire. Sidney. 
To EMME'W. v. a. [from mew.] To mew 
or coop up. | Shakſpeare. 
To EMMO'VE. v. 2. þemmozveir, French. ] 
To excite ; to rouſe : not uſed. Spenſer. 
EMO'LLIENT. 2. | emelliens, Lat.] Soften- 
irig ; ſuppling. Arbuthnot. 
EMO'LLIENTS, /. Such things as ſheath and 
ſioſten the afſperitics of the humours, and re- 
lax and ſupple the folids. Quincy. 
EMOLLITION. /. { «x//itio, Latin. | The 
act of ſoſtening. acen. 
FMO'LUMENT. / [ emo/umentum, Latin.) 
Profit; advantage. South. 
EMO'NGST. prep. Among. Spenſer, 


EMO'TION. / [ emction, Fr.] Diſturbance of 


mind ; vehemence of paſſion. Dryden. 
Te EMPA'LE. v. a. [empaler, French. 

1. To fence with a pale. Donne. 

2 To fortiſy. Raleig b. 
3. To eucloſe; to ſhut ij. Cleaveiand. 


* 
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4. To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake 
hxed upright. Soutbern, - 
EMPANNEL. / from panne, French. ] The 
writing or entering the names of a jury into 
a ſchedule, by the ſheriff, which he has ſum- 
- moned to appear. Cowell. 
To EMPA'NNEL. v. a. { from the noun. ] To 
ſummon to ſerve on a jury. Gov. of Tongue. 
EMPA'RLANCE. /. | from parler, French] 
In common law, adehire or petition in court 
ot a day to pauſe what is beſt to do. Cowell. 
EMPA'SM. / [ iyracew.] A powder to cor- 
rect the bad ſcent ot the body. 
To EMPA'SSION. v. a. | from paſſion. ] To 
move.with paſſion; to affect ſtrongly. Milton. 
Te EM PEOPLE. v. a. | trom people. | To ſorm 
into a people or community. Spenſer. 
E'MPERESS. / [| trom emperozr. ] 
1. A woman invetted with imperial power. 
Davies. 
2. The queen of an emperour. Shatſpeare. 
E'MPEROUR. V [emperexr, Fr.] A monarch 
of title and dignity fuperiour to a king. Shak. 
E'MPERY. J. [empire, French. ] Empire; 
ſovereignty: not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
E'MPHASIS. / [| 745a94;.] A remarkable ſtreſs 
laid upon a word or ſentence; particular force 
impreſſed by ſty le or pronunciation. Holder. 
FMPHA'TICAL. od LY 
EMPHA'TICK. 5 Lee. 
1. Forcible ; ſtrong ; ſtriking. Garth, 
2. Striking the fight. Boyle. 
EMPHA'TICALLY. ad. | from emphatical.] 
1. Stronely ; forcibly; ina ſtriking manner. 
2. According to appearance. Brown, 
EMPHYSE'MATOUS. a. [from Zuqtonaua.}], 
Bloated; puffed up; ſwollen: Sharp. 
To EMPIE'KCE. v. a. [from pierce.) To pierce 
into ; to cater into by violent appulte. Speꝝſer. 
EMPI'GHT. part. [trom te pitch. Set; 
fixed ; faſtened. Spenſer. 
E'MPIRE. / [empire, French. ] 
1. Imperial power; ſupteme dominion. Rewe. 
2. The region over which dominion is ex- 
tended. Temple. 
3. Command over any thing. 
EMPIRICK. / Then Snow, A trier; an ex- 
perimenter; tuch perſons as have no true 
knowledge of phyſical practice, but venture 


upon obſervation only, Hocker. 
EMPIRICAL. f h 
EMPI'RICK. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. Verſed in experiments. Milton. 


2. Known only by experience ; practiſed only 
by rote. : $hakſpeare. 
EMPTY RICALLY. ad. ¶ from empirical. 
1. Experimentally; according to experience. 
2. Without rational grounds; charlatanically. 
EM PIFRICISM. / [from empirick.] Depend. 
ence on experience without knowledge or 
art; quackery. 
EMPLA'STEK. V [Fwunnaepgoy. ] An applica- 
tion to à fore of an oleaginous or viſcous 
| ſubſtance, ſpread upon cloth. Wiſeman. 
To EMPLA'STER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
Iso cover with a plaſter. Mortimer, 
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EMPLA'STICK. a. [ic — 


lutinous. iſemar. 
To EMPLE'AD. v. 4. To endict; to prefer 2 
charge againſt ; to accuſe. - Hayward. 


To EMPLOYY. v. a. [emplaier, French. 
I. To buſy ; te boy work. 22 
2. To uſe as an inſtrument. Gay. 
3. Touſe as means. 
4. To uſe as materials. 
5. To commiſhon ; to intruſt with the ma- 


nage ment of any atfairs. atts. 
6. To fill up with buſineſs. Dryden. 
7. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſs. Prior. 
* 4 {from the verb.] 5 
1. Buſineſs ; object of induſtry. opc. 
2. Publick office. Addif-n. 


EMPLO'YABLE. a. [from empley.] Capable 
to be uſed; proper i uſe. , Boyle. 
EMPLO'YER. / [from employ. ] 

1. One that uſes or cauſes to be uled. Chi/d. 

2. One that ſets others to work. 
EMPLO'YMENT. /. ſm employ.) 

1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry; object of 

labour, 

2. Buſineſs; the ſtate of being employed. 


3. Office; poſt of buſineſs. Atterbury. 
4. Buſineſs intruſted. Seeeve. 
To EM POISON. v. a. [ empoiſonner, r.] 


1. To deftroy by poitou ; to deſtroy by ve - 
nomous food or drugs. Sidney. 
2. To taint with perſon; to envenom. 
EMPO'ISONER. /. { empoiſonneur, Fr.] One 
who deſtroys another by poiſon. acon. 
EMPO'ISONMENT. / [ empriſonnement, 
Fr. ] The practice of deſtroying by poiſon. Bac. 
EMPORE'TICK. 8a. [ jemogrrut; | That is 
uled at markets, or in merchandiſe, 
EMPO'KIUM. /, {iwnmiyzun] A place of mer - 
chandiſe; a mart; a commercial city. Dryd. 
To EMPO'VERISH. v. a. [pure, French. ] 
I. To make poor ; to depauperate; to reduce 
to indigence. South, 
2, To leſſen fertility. | 
EMPO'VERISHER. / [from empoveriſh.] 
1. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. Mortimer. 
EMPO*'VERISHMENT. / [from empove- 
ri Ab, auſe of poverty; drain of wealth. Sw. 
To EM POWER. v. a. {trom pany 
1. To authorize ; to commiſſion. r 
2. To give natural force; to enable. Baker. 
E'MPRESS. /. [contracted from empereſs. ] 
1. The queen of an emperour. 
2. A female inveſted with imperial dignity; a 
female ſovereign. ilten. 
EMPRISE. / | empri/e, Fr.] Attempt of dan- 
. ger; undertaking of hazard; enterpriſe. Pope. 
E'MPTIER. / I trom empty.] One thatemptics ; 
one that makes any piace void. Nabum, 
F'MPTINESS. / | from empty. ] 


1. Abſence of plenitude 3 inanity. Pbjlips. 


2. The {tate of being empty. Shatſpeare. 
3. A void ſpace; vacuity; vacuum. Bentley. 
4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. Dryden. 

- Unſatisfattorineſs ; ipability to fill up the 
Laren Atterbyry. 
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6. Vacuity of head ; want of knowledge. Pope, 
E'MPTION. / [emptio, Latin.] The <Q of 
— 7h a purchaſe. Arbuthnot, 
E'MPTY. a. [NR, Saxon.) : 
1. Void ; having nothing in it ; not full. $5, 
2. Evacuated ; no longer full. —_— 
3- Devoid ; unfurnithed. . Newton. 
4. UnfſatisfaQtory ; unable to fill the mind 
or deſires. Pope, 
5. Without any thing to carry; unburdencd ; 
unfreighted. Dryden. 
6. Hungry. Shak/peare, 
7. Vacant of head; ignorant; unſkilful. Ra/. 


8. Unfruitful ; barren. Geneſis. 
9. Without ſubſtance; vain. Dryden. 
To E'MPTY. v. a. ¶ from the adjeQtive. ] To 
evacuate ; to exhauſt. ArlLuthner. 
To EMPU'RPLE. . 4. | from purple. ] To 
make of a purple colour. Milton. 


To EMPU'ZZLE. v. 3. er puree To 
perplex z to put to a ſtand. Brown. 
EMPYE'MA. /. [twnixua] A collection of 
purulent matter in any part whatſoever ; ge- 
nerally uſed to ſignify that in the cavity of 
the breaſt only. Arbuthn.t. 
EMPY'REAL..a. [iwnugos.] Formed of the 
element of fire; retined beyond aerial. Mito. 
EMPYRE'AN. /. [ie. The higheſt 
heaven where the pure element of fire is ſup- 


poled to ſubſiſt. Milton. 
EMPY'REUM. ? { ſiuniztuun. The burn- 
EMPYRE'UMA.S ingot any matter in boil- 
ing or diſtillation. | Harvey. 


EMPYREUMA'TICAL. a. {from empyrex- 
ma.] Having the ſmell or taſte of burnt ſub- 


ſtances. Boyle, 
EMPYRO'SIS. T [iwnugie. ] Conflagration ; 
general fire. Hale, 


To E'MULATE. v. a. | emulor, Latin. ] 
1, To rival; to propoſe as one to be equalled 
or excelled. 
2. To imicate with hope of equality, or ſu- 
periour excellence. Ben Jonſon. 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality _ 


To imitate ; to copy. * 
EMULA'TION. / [ amulatio, —_— 
1. Rivalry; defre of ſuperiority. prat. 


2. Envy; defire of deprefling another ; con- 
teſt ; contention. Shakfpeare. 
E'MULATIVE. a. [from ate. ] lnclined 
to emulation; rivaliing; diſpoſed to compe - 
- tition. 
EMULA'TOR. / [from emulate.) A rival ; 
a competitor. - . Bacon. 
To EMU'LGE. v. 4. [emwulges, Lat.] To milk 


out. | 
EMU'LGENT. @. [emw/gers, Latin. ] 

1. Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy] are the two 
large arteries and veins which ariſe, the for- 
mer from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, 
the latter from the vena cava. Harris. 
E'MULOUS. 2. | emu/xs, Latin. ] 

1. Rivalling; engaged in competition. Jon. 

a. Dchzsous of Superiority ; deſirous to 51 

— 
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above another ; defirous of any excellenoe 
poſſeſſed by another. Prior. 
3. Factious ; contentious, Shakſpeare. 
E'MULOUSLY, ad. [from emulous.] With de- 
fire of excelling or outdoing another. Cranv. 
EMU'LSION. /. [ emu{fo, Latin.] A form of 
medicine, by bruiſing oily ſeeds and kernels, 
and drawing out their ſubſtances with ſome 
liquor, that thereby becomes milky. Quincy. 
EMU'NCTORIES. V [emunForium, Latin. ] 
Thoſe parts of the body where any thing ex- 
crementitious is ſeparated and collected. Arb. 
EN. An inſeparable particle borrowed by us from 
the French, and by the French formed from 
the Latin i=. Many words are uncertainiy 
written with ex or ix. In many words ex is 
changed into em tor more eaſy pronunciation. 
7. ENA'BLE. v. a. [trom ad/e.] To make 
able ; to empower. | Rogers. 
To ENA CT. v. a. [ from 40. ] 
1. Te act; to perform : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
2. To eſtabliſh by law ; to decree. Temple. 
3. To repreſent by action. Shakſpeare. 
ENA'CT. /. {from the verb.] Purpoſe; de- 
termination. 
— [ from exa2.] 
r 


1. One that forms decrees, or eſtabliſhes laws. 

Atterbury. 
2. One that practiſes or performs any thing: 
not uſed. Shakjpeare. 


 ENA'LLAGE. T [aN] A figure in 
grammar, whereby ſome change is made in 
the common modes of ſpeech, as when one 
mood or tenſe of a verb is put for another. 

To ENA'MBUSH. 4. 1 ambuſh.) To 

hide in ambuſh ; to hide with hoſtile inten- 
tion. Chapman. 

Td ENA'MEL. v. . | from ae. 

t. To inlay ; to variegate with colours. Pope. 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 


Milton. 
To ENA'MEL. v. 3. To practiſe the uſe of 
._ enamel. Boyle. 


ENA'MEL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours fixed by fire. Fairfax. 
2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 

ENA'MELLER. / [from enamel.) One that 
practiſes the art of enamelling. 

To ENA'MOUR. v. 2. { amour, French. ] To 
inflame with love; to make fond. Dryden. 

ENARRA'TION. / [exarro, Latin. } Fxpla- 
nation ; expoſition. | 

ENAKTHRO'SIS. / [> and 2 gov. ] The in- 
ſertion of one bone into another to form a 
joint, | Wiſemar:. 

ENATA'TION. / [enaro, Latin. ] The act of 
ſwimming out; eſcape by ſwimming. 

ENA UNTER. ad. An obſolete word explained 
by Spenſer himſelf to mean 4% rhar. 

To ENCA'GE. v. a. from cage.) To fhut up 
in a cage ; to coop up; to confine. Denne. 

To ENCA'MP. v. . To pitch wats; to fit 
down fer a time in a march. Bacon. 

. To ENCA'MP. v. a. To form av army iato a 


regular camp; to order to encamp, MAirgs, 


EN 
ENCA'MPMENT../. [from encamp.}] 
1. The act of encamping or pitching tents, 
2. Acamp; tents pitched in order. Grew. 
To ENCA'VE. v.a. ¶ from cave.] To hide »s 
in a cave. Sdak/peare. 
ENCE'INTE. /. ¶ French. ] Encloſure; ground 
encloſed with a fortification. 
To ENCHA'FE. v. «. [eſchauffer, Fr.] To 
enrage; to irritate; toprovoke. Shakſpeare. 
To ENCHA'IN. v. 5. 3 French. ] 
1. To faſten with a chain; to hold in chains; 
to bind; to hold in bondage. Dryden. 
2. To link together ; to concatenate. Howel. 
To ENCHANT. v. &. | exchanter, French.] 
t. To give efficacy to any thing by ſongs of 
ſorcery, Granville. 


2. To ſubdue by charms or ſpells. Sidney. 


3. To delight ia a high degree. Pope. 
ENCHA'NTER. V [enchantewr, French.] A 
magician ; a forcerer. Decay of Piety. 
ENCHA'NTINGLY., ad. [from enchant.] 
With the force of enchantment. Shai/peare. 
ENCHA'NTMENT. 7 [enchantement, be] 
1. Magical charms; ſpells; incantation. A 
2. Irrckſtible influence; overpowering de- 
light. Po 


ENCHA'NTRESS. / [enchanterefſe, French. 


1. A ſorcereſs ; a woman verſed in magic 
arts. Tot ler. 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies 
give irreſiſtible influence. Thomſon. 
To ENCHA'SE. v. a. ae, French. ] 
1. Toinftix; to encloſe in any body fo as to 
be held faſt, but not r 9 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. Dr ydex. 
3. To adorn b raiſed work. £6 Ben Fonſon. 
ENCH EASON, /. ( encheſen, old law French.] 
Cauſe ; occaſion. Spenſer. 
To EN CIRCLE. v. a. [from circle. ] Toſur- 
round; to environ; to cueloſe in a ring, Pope. 
ENCIRCLET. /. \'from cirele.] A circle; a 
ring. Signey. 
ENCLI'TICKS. VfH] Particles which 
oy PO the accent upon the foregoing 
Ilable. | 
To ENCLO'SE. v. a. [encler, French.] 
| 1, To part from things or grounds common 
by a fence. Hayward. 
2. To environ ; toencircle ; to ſurround ; to 
encompaſs ; to include. . Pope. 
ENCLO'SER. / 5 encloſe.] 
1. One that encloſes er ſeparates common 
fields into ſeveral diſtinct properties. Herbert. 
2, Any thing ia which another is eucloſed. 
ENCLO'SURE. / {from enclofe. ] 
1. The act of encloſing or environing any 
thing. Wilkins. 


2. The ſeparation of common grounds into 


diſtin poſſeſſions. Hayward. 
3 The appropriation of things common. Tay. 
4. State of being ſhut up in-any place. Burner. 


5. The ſpace enclofed. Addi 
Several z ground encloſed ; ground ſepa» 
rated from the common. Seuth. 


ENCO'MIAST. / ſhyawwinghs. ] A panegy- 
riſt; a proclaimer 4 praile; a praiſer. Locke, 


— 


* 
* 
4 
+ 
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ENCOMIA'STICK. g 
_ tory ; containing praile; beſtowing praiſe. 
ENCO'MIUM. /. iat] Pane rick ; 
praiſe ; elogy. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To ENCO'MPASS. v. a. [from 5 
1. To encloſe ; to encircle. Shatſprare. 
2. To ſhut in; to ſurround ; to environ. Sh. 
3. To go round any place. 
5 ENCO'MPASSMENT. from encompaſs. ] 
Circumlocution ; remote tendency of talk. 
ENCORE. ad. 6 Again; once more. Pope. 
ENCO'UNTER. / [encentre, French. 
1. Duel ; fingle fight; conflict. Dryden. 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh a- 
gainſt each other. | Milton. 
3- Eager and warm converſation, either of 
love or anger. Shakſpeare. 
. 4- Accidental congreſs; ſudden meeting. Pope. 
. UnexpeRted addreſs. Shakſpeare. 
3 Cafual incident; occaſion. 
To ENCO'UNTER. v. 4. from the noun. ] 


ENCOMIA'STICAL. 
Panegyrical ; lauda- 


1. To meet face to face; to front. Sbak/peare. 


2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh 

againſt in conflict. Knolles. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. Sp. 

4. To attack; to meet in the trout. Ti//otfon 
To oppoſe ; to oppugn. 


_ 8 To meet by accident. 
To ENCOł UNTER. v. . 
1. To rufh together in a hoſtile manner; to 
-— conflict. _ Sbalſpeare. 
2. To engage; to fight. nolles. 
3. To meet face to face. 
4. To come together by chance. 
ENCO UNTERER. / [from wicgas? 
. Opponent; antagoniſt; enemy. ore. 
© 2. One that loves to accoſt others. Shak/p, 
To ENCO'URAGE. v. a. [encourager, Fr. 
1. Toanimate; to incite to any thing, P/a/. 
2 To give courage to; to ſupport the ſpirits ; 


ale. 


Shakſpeare. 


O 


to embolden. X. Charles. 
3. To raiſe confidence; to make 1 
4 


"ENCO'URAGEMENT. /. ¶ from encourage. 
1. Incitement to any action or practice. 

2. Increaſe of confidence. | Philips. 

3. Favour; countenance ; ſupport. Otway. 

ENCOU'RAGER. / [Crom exconrage. } One 


that ſupplies incitements to any thing; a fa- 


-  vourer. Dryden. 
To ENCRO'ACH. v. a. [ accrec ber, from crec, 
a hook, French. 

1. To make invations upon the right of ano- 
ther ; to put a hook into another man's poſ- 
ſeſmons to draw them away. Spenſer. 
2. To advance gradually and by ſtealth upon 
that to which one has no right. . 

To ENCROꝶ ACH. . | 
1. To cr:epon gradually without right. Hook. 
2. To paſs bounds. / Milton. 
ENCRO'ACHER. /. [from ercroach. ] 
1. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another 
by gradual and filent means. Swift. 
2. One who makes flow and gradual advances 
beyond his rights. Clariſa. 


a. [iyauparunty. ] 


Pope. 


END 


ENCRO'ACHMENT. /. [from — | 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 
man. Cowell. Milton. 
2. Advance into the territories or rights of 
another, Addiſon. 

To ENCU'MBER. v. a. [encombrer, French.] 
1. Toclog; to load; to impede. Houker. 
2. To entangle; to embarraſs, Dryden. 
3- To load with debts. 

ENCU'MBRANCE. / [from encumber.] 


1. Clog; load z impediment. Temple. 
2. Excreſcence ; uſeleſs addition. Thomfor. 
3. Burden upon an eſtate. Avlifee. 


ENCY'CLICAL. 2. 2 Circular; 
ſeat round through a large region. Stilling H. 


ENCYCLOPE'DIA. 14 Ibn]. 
ENCYCLOPE'DY. he circle of ſciences; 
the round of learning. Arbuthnot. 


ENCY'STED. 2. [ ##7i.] Encloſed in a ve- 
ficle or bag. | Sharp. 
END. / lend, Saxon. 
1. The 8 e length of any thing 
materially extended. Locke. 
2. Extremity or laſt part in general. Locke. 
3. The laſt particle of any aflignable dura. 


uon. | Donne. 
4. The concluſion or ceſſation of any action. 

Geneſis; 
5. Ultimate Rate ; final doom. Pſalms. 


6. The point beyond which no progreſſion 
can be made. Pſalms. 
7. Final determination; conclufion of debate 


or deliberation. Shakſpeare, 
8. Death; fate; deceaſe. Roſcommon. 
9. Ceſſation; period. Matthew. 
10. Limit; termination. Nahum. 
11. Abolition; total loſs. Locke. 
12. Cauſe of death ; deſtroyer. Shakſpeare. 
13. Conſequence ; conclulive event. Shatſp. 


14. Fragment; breken piece. Shakſpeare. 
15. Purpoſe ; intention. Clarendon. 
16. Thing intended; final deſign. Sucking. 

17. An END. Upright; erect: as, his hair 

ſtands an end, 
To END. v. @. [from the noun. ] 

1. To terminate; to conciude ; to finiſh. 

2. To deſtroy ; to put to death. Shakſpeare. 
To END. v. x. ' 
1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. Fairf. 
2. To terminate; to conclude. Taylor. 
3. To ceaſe; to fail. Locke. 


7; ENDA'MAGE. v.a. [from damage. ] To 


milchict; to prejudice ; to harm. South. 
To EN D ANGER. v. a. [ irom danger] 
i, To put into hazard ; to bring into peril. 
Tillotſon. 
2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. Bacor. 
To ENDE'AR. v. a. | from dear. ] To make 
dear ; to make beloved. Wake. 
ENDE'ARMENT. / | irom endear.] 
1. The caufe of love; means by which any 
thing is eudeared. Tlomſon. 
2. The tate of being endeared ; the ſtate of 
being loved. . South. 
ENDEAVOUR. {. [ devoir,. endewair, | Fr; 
Labour directed to ſome certain end. Tilloty 


END 

D ENDE'AVOUR. v. x. {from the noun.] 
To labour to a certain purpoſe. * Pope. 
To ENDE'AVOUR. v. a. To attempt; to 
eflay. Milton. 
 ENDE'AVOURER. /, from endeavonr. ] 
One who labours to 2 certain end. Rymer, 
ENDE'CAGON. /. | imayey. ] A plain figure 

of eleven ſides and angles. 


ENDE'MIAL. ) 2. | Ina] Peculiar to a 
ENDE'MICAL. > country: uſed of any diſ- 
ENDE'MICK. eaſe proceeding from ſome 


cauſe peculiar to the country where it reigns. 
To ENDE'NIZE. v.a. ¶ from denizen.} Ho 

make free ; to enfranchile. 
3 ENDI'TE | u. 4. [enditer, French. ] 

1. To charge any man by a written accuſa- 

tion before a court of juſtice : as, be was 

endited for felony. 

2. Todraw up; to compoſe ; to write. Gay. 
To ENDI'TE. v. . To compoſe. Waller. 
ENDI'CTMENT. 2 / [from endite.} A bill 
ENDI'TEMENT. { or declaration made in 

form of law, for the beatfit of the common- 

wealth. Hooker. 


E'NDIVE. / [ indive, Fr. intybuym, Latin. ] 


A plaxt; ſuccory. Mortimer. 
E'NDLESS. a. from end.] 

1. Having no end; being without coneluſion 

or termination. . 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. Teton. 
3. Intinite in duration; perpetual. © Hooker, 

4. Inceſſant; continual. | Pope. 
E'NDLESSLY. ad. from endleſs) 

1. Incefſantly ; perpetually. Decay of Piety. 
2. Without termination of length. 
E'NDLESSNESS. / f from cdl. 

1. Extenſion without limit. 

2. Perpetuity ; endlefs duration. 

3- The quality of being round without an 

end. Donne. 
E'NDLONG. ad. [end and wg] In a 

ſtraight line. ryden. 
E'NDMOST. a. ſerd and mot.) Remotelt ; 

furtheſt ; at the turther end. 
To-ENDO'RSE. v. 4. { endorſer, French.] 

„ To regiſter on the back of a writing; to 

ſuperſeribe. Heowel. 

2. To cover on the back: not uſed. Milton, 
ENDO'RSEMENT. from endor/e.)] 

1. Superſcription z writing on the back. 

2, Ratification. | Herbert. 
To ENDO'W. v. 2. [indotare, Latin.] 

1. To enrich with « portion. Exodus. 

2. To ſupply with any external goods: Adi. 

J. To enrich with any excellence. Swift. 

4. To be the fortune of any one. Shakſprave. 
ENDO'WMENT. / | from endow. | 

1. Wealth beſtowed to any perfon or ule. 

2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower. Cowl. 
3. Appropriation of revenue. Dryden. 

4. Gitrs of nature. a Addifon. 
To ENDU'E. va. finduo, Latin. Þ To ſupply 

with mental excellegcies. Common Pra; cr. 

 ENDU'RANCE. /.\[ from ed. 
1. Coninuance ;'laſtingneſs.” 
3 


Camden.” 


Spenſer, 


2. Patience; ſufferance. Temple, 
3- State of ſuffering. South. 
4. Delay; procraſtination : obſolete. Shak. 
To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, Fr.] 
1. To bear ; to ſuſtain; to ſupport. Bacor. 
2. To bear with patience. Milton. 
3. To undergo; to ſuſtain. Dryden. 
To ENDU'RE. v. . 
1. Tolaſt; to remain; to continue. Locke. 
2. To brook ; tobear ; to admit. Davies. 
ENDU'RER. / [from endure.] | 
na that can bear or endure; ſuſtainer; 
rer. — S . 
2. Continuer ; lafter. 28 
E'NDWISE. ad. end and wiſe.] Erectly; up- 
rightly ; on end. . 
To E'NECATE. v. a. [eneco, Latin. ] To kill; 
to deſtroy. ; Harvey. 
E'NEMY./. ſennemi, French. ] 
1. A publick foe. Davies. 
2. A private opponent z an antagoniſt. Matt. 
3- Any one who regards another with male- 
volence ; not a friend. Shatkſpeare. 
4. One that diſlikes. Prior. 
5. The fiend ; the devil. Common Prayer. 
ENERGE TICK. a. CM. 
1. Forcible; active; vigorous. Harvey. 
2. Operative ; active; working, Grew. 
E'NERGY. / Cine. 
1. Power not exerted in action. Bacon. 
2. Force; vigour ; efficacy. Smalridge. 
3- Faculty ; eperation. Bentley. 
4 Strength of expreflion ; force of fignifica- 
tion; ſpirit ; life. . Roſcommon. 


To ENE'RVATE. . . { enervo, Latin. ] To 


weaken ; to deprive of torce. Bacon. 
ENERVA“T ION. [from enervate. | 
1. The act of weakening ; emaſculation. 
2. The ſtate of being weakened; effeminacy. 
To ENE'RVE. v. 4. | exervo, Lat. | To — 
en to break the force of ; to.crulh. Digby. 
To ENFA'MISH. v. 4. | from famiſ.] To 
ſtarve; to famiſh ; to kill with hunger. 
To ENFEE'BLE. v. 4. | from feeb/e.} To 
weaken t to enervate. aylor. 
To ENFE'OFF. v. a. | feoffamentum, low La- 
tin. } To inveſt with any dignities or paſſeſ- 
fions. A law term. Hale. 
ENFE'OFFMENT. / [from enfeoff.] - 
1. The act of enfeoffing. * 
2. The inſtrument or deed by which one is 
inveſted wich poſſeſſions. 
To 'ENFE'TTER. v. 2. To bind in fetters ; 
to enchain : not in uſe.  Shakſpeart. 
ENFILA'DE. / French. ] Aftraight paſſage ; 
any thing through which a right line may be 
drawn. Military term. 
To ENFILA'DE. v. a. [from the noyn.} To 


pierce in a right line. 


To ENFI KE. v. a. { fromfre. }- To fire to 


ſet on tire to kindle : obſolete. - Spenſer. 
To ENFO'RCE. v. 4. [enfercir, French. } 
1. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen, * 
2, To make or gaia by force. Spenſer. 
3. To put in act by violence. Shakſpeare. 
4. To inſtigate ; to provoke ; to urge on. S. 


ENG 


: To — hr to conſtrain. Davies. 
* with a charge. Shakſpeare. 
7. ENT RCRk. v. =. To provez to evince; 
to ſhow beyond contradiction. Hooker. 
ENFO'RCE. J [fromforce.] Power ; ſtrength: 
not uſed. Milton. 
ENFO'RCEDLY. ad. [from exforce.] By 
violence; not voluntarily; not ou 
not by choice. are. 
ENFO'RCEMENT. ,. [from —.— 5 ll 
1. An a& of violence; compulſion ; force 
offered. Raleigh. 


2. Sanction; that which gives force to a law. 
Locke. 


| 3. Motive of conviction; urgent evidence. 


ammond, 

4. Prefling . Shakſpeare. 
ENFO*'RCER, Feen .] Compeller; 
one who effects by violence. Hammond. 


ENFO'ULDRED. a. L e, French. ] 
Mixed with lightning: wo olete., Spenſer. 


To ENFRA'NCHISE. v. a. I trom franchiſe. 
1. To admit to the — of a freeman. 
1 
2. To ſet free from ſlavery. 27 


3. To free or releaſe from cuſtody. Sha yy 
4. To denizen; to endenizen. Watts. 
ENFRANCHI'SEMENT. 7. 
1. Inveſtiture of the privileges of a denizen. 
Cowell. 
2. Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery. od. 
.ENFRO'ZEN. part. {from * Con 
with cold: not uſed. 
To ENGA'GE. v. a. [engager, Ub 6 


3. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. To impawn ; to ſtake. Hudibras. 


3. Toenhſt; to bring into a party. Tegan. 


4- To embark in an affair. Digby. 
5. To unite ; to attach ; to make adherent. 

| Addiſon. 

6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means z to 
gain. Waller. 
7. To bind by any appointment or contract. 
Atterbury. 


2. To ſeize by the attention. 
9. To employ ; to hold in buſineſs. Dryden. 


10. To encounter; to fight, Pepe. 
To ENCA'GE. v. . 
1. To cornflit; to fight. Clarendon. 


7 embark in any buſineſs; to inliſt in 


party. 
ENGAGEMENT. . (engagement, Fr. 
t. The act of engaging, impawaing, or mak - 
ing liable to a debt. 
2. Obligation by coutract. Atterbury. 
3. Adherence to a party or cauſe; —_—_ 


mode: of the attention, Rogers. 
N Fight ; conflict; battle. Dryden. 
6. Obligation 3 motive. ond. 
To ENGA'OL; v.. [from gaol.} To impri- 
ſon ; to con Shakſpeare. 
To ENGA'RRISON. v. a. from garrifer „ 
To prote & * a garriſon. oxwel. 


Y3 


ENG 
To ENGE'NDER. v. a. { engendrer, French.) 
1. To beget between di ſexes. Sidvey. 


2. To produce; to form. iet. 
3. To excite; to cauſe; to produce. Addiſor. 
4. To bring forth. Prior. 
To ENCE'NDER, v. . To be cauſed ; to be 
roduced. Dy yden. 
E'NGINE. /. [engin, French. ] 
1. Any mechanical complication, in which va- 
rious movements and parts concur to oneeftect, 
2. A military machine. Fairfax. 
3- Any inſtrument. Raleigh. 
4. Any iuſtrument to throw water upon 
burning houles. Dryder. 
5. Any means uſed to bring to pals, or to 
effeQ, | Duppa. 
6. An agent ſor another. | Daniel. 
ENGINEER. / [engeniexr, French.] One 
who manages engines; one who directs the 
artillery of an arm Sbalſpcare. 
E'NGINERY. / [from engine.) 
1. The act of managing artiliery. Milton. 
2. Engines of war; artillery. Milton. 
To ENG! RD. v. a. [from gird. ] To encircle; 
to ſurround. Shakſpeare. 
E'NGLISH. 2. [englex, Saxon. ] Belonging 
to E land. Shakſpeare, 
To E'NGLISH. v. 2. To tranſlate into Eng- 
liſh. Bron. 
To ENGLU'T. v. a. [engloutir, French.] 
1. To ſwallow up. Shakſpeare. 


2. To glut; to pamper. cham. 
To ENGO' RE. 2 2 . 
rick : not Spenſer. 


To "ENGO'RGE. 9. 4. [from gerge, Fr.] To 
ſwallow; to devour z to gorge. Spenſer. 
To ENGO RGE. v. x. To feed with cagerne!s 
and — Milton. 
To ENGR wv. 4. [from grele, French. ] 
To indent in curve lines. e 
7 ENGRA'IN. v. a. [from grain. J. To die 
deep : to die in grain. Wer. 
To ENGRA'PPLE. v v. u. re. he ] To 
* with ; to contend with nd on eac 


* 
To " ENGRA'SP. v. 4. (from graſp.] 1 
dies 26 held faſt is the hand... ee. 


To ENGRA'VE. v.4. pret. engraved ; part. 


* . engraver, Fr.] 
To picture by incifions in any matter 5 

2. To mark — or ſtone. 2745. 

3. To impre 12 to imprint. 

4. { from grave. z to inter. & 
ENGRA'VER.. — 2 2 
in ſtone or other matter Hale. 
To ENGRI'EVE. v. a. To z to vex. Sy. 


To EN GROSS. v. 4. {x 2 ] 

t. To thickenz to make thick. Spenſer. 
2. Lo increaſe in bulk. _— 
3. To ſatten ; to plump , Shatbſpeare. 
4. To ſeite in a 5 outh. 

To e the hole of any 
the = — ſelling at a high þ price. 


\GRO'S: Fenn ro He that 
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purchaſes large quantities of any commodity, 
in order to fell it at a high price. Laocke. 
ENGRO'SSMENT. / [trom engroſe. } Ap- 
propriation of things in the grols ; exorbitant 


acquiſition, Swift. 
To ENGUA'RD. v. a. [from guard. ] To 
protect ; to defend : not uſed. Sete. 


To ENHA'NCE. v. a. [ enhauſfſer, French. 
1. To lift up; to raiſe on high: obſolete. . 
2. To raiſe; to advance. Locke. 
3- To raiſe in eſteem. Atterbury. 


Hammend. 


4. To aggravate. 
ENHA' NCEM ENT. / [from 3 ä 
acon. 


1. Increaſe; augmentatiou of value. 
2. Aggravation; increaſe of ill. G.of Tongue. 
ENIGMA. /. [ enigma, Latin. ] A riddle; an 
obſcure queſtion ; a poſition expreſſed in re- 
mote and ambiguous terms. Pope. 
ENIGMA'TICAL. a, [from enigma.] 
1. Obſcure; ambiguoully or darkly * — 
rown. 
2. Cloudy ; obſcurely conceived or appre- 
hended. Hammond. 
ENIGMA'TICALLY, ad. In a ſenſe diffe- 
rent from that which the words in their fa- 
miliar acceptation imply. brown. 
ENI'GMATIST. 1. 2 enigma. ] One 
who deals in obſcure and ambiguous matters ; 
a maker of riddles, Addiſon. 
To ENJO'IN. v. a. [erjoindre, French. ] To 
direct; to order; to preſcribe. Tillotſon. 
ENJO'INER. /. One who gives injunctions, 
i ENT. /. Direction; command. Br. 

To i th v. a. [enjouir, French. |] 
I. To feel or perceive with pleaſure. Addi/. 
2, To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition ot. Milton. 
3. To pleaſe; to gladden; to exhilarate ; to 
delight. More, 


To ENJO'Y. v. 4. Tolive in happineſs. Mi/. 


ENJO'YER. /. One that has fruition. 
ENJO'YMENT. /” Happineſs; fruition. T7/. 
To ENKI'NDLE. v. a. (from yr 
1. To ſet on fire; to inflame. Shatſpeare. 
2. To rouſe paſſions, Shalſpcare. 
3. To incite to any act or hope. Shat/peare. 
To ENLA'RGE. 2. . [enlargir, French.] 
1. To makegreater in quantity or appearance. 
2. To increafe any thing iu magnitude ; to 
extend. Locke, 
3. To increaſe by repreſentation; to magnify. 
4. Todilate ; to expand. Corintbians. 
5. To ſet free from limitation. Shakſpeare. 
6. To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. Hooker. 


7. To amplily ; to aggrandize. Locke. 
8. To releaſe from confinement. Shakſp. 
9. To diffuſe in eloquence, Clarendon. 


To ENLA'RGE. v. x. To expatiate; to ſpeak 
in many words. Clarendon. 
ENLARGEMENT. /. [ from en/arge. ] 
1. Increaſe ; augmentation; ſurther exten- 
ſion. ' Hayward. 
2. Releaſe from confinement. Shakſprare. 
3. Magnifying repreſentation. Pape. 
4. Expatiating ſpeech; copious diſcourſe. C/a. 
ENLA'RGER / Amplifier; ouc that increa- 
ſes or dilates any thing, Brown. 


ENO 


To ENLI“ CHT. 2. 4. {from /ight.] To illu- 
minate ; to fupply with light. Pope. 

To ENLUGHTEN. v. a: | from light.] 

1. To illuminate ; to ſupply with light. P/. 
2. To quicken in the faculty of viſion. Sam. 
3. To inftrut ; to furniſh with increaſe of 
knowlege. Rogers. 
4. To cheer ; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 

p 15 To illumivate with divine knowledge. 

ENLUGHTENER. /. [from en/iqhre, "A 
1. Illuminator; one that gives light. Milton. 
2. Inſtructor. 

To ENLI'NK, v. a. [from /ink.) To chain 
to; to connect. Shakfpeare. - 

To ENLI'VEN. v. a. [from /ife, live. 

1. To make quick; to make alive; to ani- 
mate, 

2. To make vigorous or active. Swift. 
3- To make ſprighily or vivacious. £ 
4. Lo make gay or cheerful in appearance. 

ENLI'VENER:F/. That which animates; that 
which invigorates. Dryden, 

To ENLU'MINE. v. a. [ en/aminer, Fr.] To 

illumine; to illumingte: not in uſe. Spenſer. 

E'NMITY. / { from enemy. | | 
1. Unfriendly. diſpoſition; malevolence ; 
averſion. | Locke. 

2. Contrariety of intereſts or inclinations ; 
mutual malignity. Milren. 
3. State of oppoſition. Janes. 
4. Malice; miſchievous attempts. 3 

To ENMA'RBLE. v. a. [from maröle.] 
turn to marble; obſolete, Iu 

To ENME'SH v. a. [from mefb. o net; 
to entangle ; to entrap. bakſpeare. 

E'NNEAGON. /. [ima and yowia. A figure 
of nine angles. 

ENNEA'TICAL. a. [a.] Exneatical days, 
are every niuth day of aſickneſs; and ennea- 
tical years, every ninth year ot one's life. 

To ENNO'BLE. v. a. [ exnoblir, — Wo 
1. To raiſe from commonalty tonobility. S. 
2. To dignity ; to aggrandize; to exalt; to 


raiſe, South, 
3- To elevate; to magnify. Walter. 
4. To make tamous or illuſtrious. - Bacon. 


ENNO'BLEMENT. / [from ened/e. ] 
1. The act of raifing to the rank of nobility. 
2. Exaltatian ; elevation; dignity. Glax. 
ENODA'TION. V [ enedatio, Latin.] * 
1. The act of untying a knot. ; 
2. Solution of a difficulty. 
ENO'RMITY. / [trom exormour.] 
1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 
2. Deviation from right; depravity z corrup- 
tion. ooker. 
3. Atrocious crime; flagitious villany. Swift. 
ENO'RMOUS. a. | enormizs, — 
1. Irregular; out of rule. Milton. 
2. Excurſive; beyond the limits of a regular 
figure. Newton. 
3- Diſordered ; confuſed. Shakſpeare. 
4. Wicked beyoud the common meaſure. ** 
5. Exceeding in bulk the common mes! =. 


ide. 
ENO'RMOUSLY..a4. Beyond meaſ' 
= 


ENS 
ENO'RMOUSNESS. 7. Immeaſurable wick- 


edneſs, Decay of Piety. 
ENO'UGH. . plural exow. [z<noh, 
a ſufficient meaſure; ſo as may ſatisfy. Locke. 


ENO'UGH. ad. 
1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 
gives ſatisfaction. | 
2. It notes a ſlight augmentation of che poſi- 
tive degree: I am ready enough te quarrel. 
3. Sometimes t notes diminution : the ſong 
u well enough. 
4. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. 


Shakſpear e. 
ENO'W. The of enough. | 

EN PASSANT,. ad. ¶ French. ] By the i. 
To ENRA'GE, v. a. [enrager, —_ 0 
irritate ; to make furious. 20. 
To EN RANGE. v. a. ¶ from range.] To place 
regularly ; to put in order. * 
To ENRA NK. v. a. {from 9 o place 


in orderly ranks. bakſpeare. 
To ENRA'PT. v. a. ¶ from rat.] To throw 
into an ecſtacy ; to tranſport with enthuſiaſm. 

| Shakſpeare. 


To ENRA'PTURE. v. a. [from ne To 
tranſport with pleaſure ; to delight highly. 
To ENRA'VISH. v. a. ¶ from raviſh.] To 
. _ throw into ecſtacy. Spenſer. 
ENRA'VISHMENT. / [from craig. 
_Ecſtacy of delight. Glanville. 
To ENRI'CH. v. . [enricher, French.) 
1. To make wealthy; to make opulent. Sh. 
2. To fertilize ; to make fruitful. Blackmore. 
3. To ſtore; to ſupply with augmentation 
of any thing defirable. Raleigh. 
ENRI'CHMENT. /. 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 
2. Amplification ; improvement by addition. 
Bacon. 
To ENRI' DGE. v. a. To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or ridges. Sal 
To ENRI'NG. v. a. [| from ring. | 
round ; to encircle. Shakſpeare. 
To ENRI'PEN. v. a. [from ripe.] To ripen ; 
to mature; to bring to perfection. Donne. 
To ENRO'BE. v. a. | trom robe.) To drels ; 
to clothe; to habit ; to inveſt. Shakſpeare. 
To ENRO'L, v. a. [emeoller, French. 
1. Toinfertin a roll or regiſter. Sprat. 
2. To record; to leave in writing. Milton. 
3. Toiavolve ; to inwrap. Spenſer. 
ISR / He that enrols; he that re- 
giſters. | 
EN RO LMENT. / Regiſter ; writing in which 
any thing is recorded ; record. Davies. 
0 ENRO'OT. v. 2. To fix by the root; to 
implant deep. Shakſpeare. 
To ENRO'UND v. . To environ; to ſur- 
round : to encircle ; to encloſe. Shatſpeare. 
ENS. J. ¶Latin.] 
1. Any being or exiſtence. 


Jian 
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2. [In chymiſtry.] Some things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualities or vir- 
tues of the ingredients they are drawn from 
ENSA'MPLE 7 | ple, 1 E 
A' E. / ennie, Italian. ] Example; 
pattern; nk — = 
To ENSA'MPLE, v. @. {from the noun.] To 
exemplify ; to ſhow by example. Spenſer. 
To ENSA'NGUINE. v. a. { ſangyit, Lat. | To 
ſmear with gore; to ſuffule with blood. M.“. 
To ENSCHE'DULE. v. a. To iufertin a 
ſchedule or writing. Shakſpeare. 
To ENSCO'NCE. v. a. To cover as with a 
fort; to ſecure. Shakſpeare. 
To ENSE'AM. v. a. To ſew up; to encloſe by 
a ſeam. Camden. 
To ENSE'AR. „. a. To cauterize; to ſtanch 
or ſtop with tire, Shakſpeare. 
To ENSHT'ELD. v. 2. To ſhield ; to cover; 
to protect. ' Shakſpeare. 
To ENSHRI'NE. v. a. Toencloſe in a cheſt or 
cabinet; to preſerve as a thing ſacred. Ta 
E'NSIFORM. a. [e mis, Latin. ] Having 
the ſhape of a ſword. 
E'NSIGN. / [ enſeigne, French. ] 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a regiment. ad. 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble. * 
3. Badge ; mark of diſtinction. aller. 
4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
E'NSIGNBEARER, /. He that gagries the 
flag; the enſign. Sidney. 
Toa ENSLA'VE. v. a. [from fave. ] 
1. To reduce to ſervitude ; to deprive of li- 
berty. Miltn. 
2, To make over to another as his ſlave or 
bondman. Lecke, 
ENSLA'VEMENT. / The tate of ſervitude; 
ſlavery. » South. 
ENSLA'VER./. [from ex//ave. ] He that re- 
duces others to lervitude, | Su. 
To EN SU“ E. v. a. | enſuivre, Fr.] To follow; 
to purſue. avies. 
To ENSU'E. v. u. 
1. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes. 


Hooker. 
2, To ſucceed in a train of events, or courſe 
of time. Shakſpeare. 


ENSU'RANCE. / [from exſwre.} 
1. Exemption trom hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain ſum. 
2. The ſum paid for ſecurity. 
ENSU'RANCER. { ¶ from enſurance. ] He who 
undertakes to exempt from hazard. Dryden. 
To ENSU'RE. v. a. [from ſure. ] 
1. To aſcertain; to make certain; to ſe- 
cure. | ht 
2. To exempt any thing from hazard by pay- 
ing a certain ſum, on condition of being re- 
imburſed for miſcarriage. 
3. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſcar- 
riage for a certain reward ſtipulated. L. EF. 
ENSU*RER. /. [from enſure. ] One who 
makes contracts of enſurance. 
ENTA'BLATURE. 2 /. [from table.] The 
ENTA'BLEMEN,{ architraye, frieze, and 
coraice of a pillar, Harris. 


ENT 


EKNTA “II. * {from the French, entalllè, cut.] E'NTERPRISE./[erntrepriſe, Fr.] An unger- 
1. The eſtate entailed or ſettled, with regard 


to the rule of its deſcent. 
2, The rule of deſcent ſettled for any eſtate. 
3- Engraver's work ; inlay : obſolete. Spex. 
T- ENTA'IL. v. a. Spe to cut, French. 
1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate, ſo that 
it cannot be by any ſubſequent poſſeſſor be- 
queathed at pleaſure. D» yden. 


2. To tix wnalienably upon any perſon or 


thing, Tillotſon. 
3- To cut : obſolete. Spenſer. 

To ENTA'ME. v. a. To tame; to ſubju- 
gate ; to ſubdue. 

To ENTA'NGLE. v. 4. 
1. To inwrap'or inſnare with ſomething not 
eafily extricable. 

2. To loſe in multiplied involutions. 

3. To twiſt, or confule in ſuch a manner as 
that a ſeparation cannot eaſily be made. 

4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarraſs ; 
to perplex, Clarendon. 
5. To puzzle; te bewilder. Hayward. 
6. To infnare by captious queſtions or arttul 
talk. Matthew. 
7. To diſtract with variety of cares. Timothy. 
8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work. 

ENTA'NGLEMENT / [from entangle. ] 

* 1. Involution-of any thing intricate or ad- 
hefive, | 
2. Perplexity ; puzzle. More. 

ENTA'NGLER. /. One that entangles. 

{» ENTER. v. a. [ entrer, French. ] 

1. To go or come into any place. Atterbury. 
2. To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or ſo- 


ciety.  Lecke. 
3. To introduce or admit into any counſel. 
Shakſpeare. 
4. To ſet down in writing. raunt, 
To ENTER. v. x. | 
1. To come in; to go in. Judges. 


2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intel- 


lectual entrance. Watts. 
3. To engage in. Adi1iſen. 
4. To be initiated in, Milton, 


ENTERDE'AL. / [entre and deal.] Recipro- 
cal tranſactions: obſolete. Spenſer. 
E'NTERING. / [from enter. ] Entrance; 
paſſage into a place. Waiah. 
To ENTERLA'CE. v. a. [entrelaffer, Fr.] 
To intermix; to interweave. Sidney. 
ENTERO'CELE. 6 [enterocele, Lat.] A 
rupture from the bowels preſſing through or 
dilating the peritonæum, ſo as to fall down 
into the groin. Sharp. 
ENTERO'LOGY. /. | ivrsgey and adyos.] The 
anatomical account of the bowels and inter- 
nal parts. 
ENTERO'MPHALOS. J [ap and ge- 
nor. | An umbilica) or navel rupture. 
ENTERPA'RLANCE. /. [entre. and parler, 
Fr.] Parley ; mutual talk; conference. Hayw. 
ENTERPLE'ADER. entre and p/ead,]The 
diſcufling of a-point incidentally falling out, 
before the principal cauſe can take end, Coro, 


Shakſpeare.” 
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taking of hazard; an 2 attempt. Dryd. 
To ENTERPRISE. v. a. [from the — 
1. To undertake; to attempt; to eſſay. Temp. 
2. To receive ; to entertain: obſolete. Sper. 
E'NTERPRISER, / A man of enterpriſe ; 
one who uudertakes great, things. Hayward. 
To ENTERTAIN. v. 4. [entretente, French.] 
1. To converſe with ; to talk with. Zocke. 
2, To treat at the table. Addiſon. 
3. To receive hoſpitably. Hebrews. 
4. To keep in one's ſervice. _ — — 
5. To reſerve in the mind. Decay of Plegy. 
6. Topleaſe; to amuſe ; to divert. Addi/or. 
7. Jo admit with ſatisfaction. Locke. 
ENTERTA'INER. / [from 22 
1. He that keeps others in his ſervice. Bacon. 


2. He that treats others at his table. Smalriage. 


3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. 
ENTERTAINMENT. / 

1. Converſation. . 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial provi- 
fion. Waller. 
3. Hoſpitable reception. 
4. Reception ; admiſſion. TDuloſſen. 
5 The ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers or 
lervants. Shakſpeare. 
6. Payment of ſoldiers: obſolete. Davies. 
7. Amuſement ; diverſion. Temple, 


8. Dramatick performance ;thelower comedy. 


ENTERTI'SSUED. 4. [entre and e In- 

terwoven or intermixed with various colours 

or ſubſtonces. Shakſpeare. 
To ENTHRO'NE. v. a. | from throne. 

1. To place on a regal ſeat. Sha 1 

2. To inveſt with ſovereign authority. Aylife. 


ENTHU'SIASM. / [b8uoiaouds. ] 
1. A vain belief of private revelation ; a vain 
confidence of divine favour. Locke. 


2. Heat of imagination; violence of paſſion. 
3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation ot ideas. 


Dryden. 
ENTHU'SIAST, / [Diodes 

1. One who vainly imagines a private reve- 
lation; one who has a vain confidence of his 
intercourte with God. Lecke. 
2. One ef a hot imagination, or violent paſ- 
ſions. Pope. 
3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 


, Dryden. 
ENTHUSIA'STICAL. 
ENTHUSIA'STICK. : a. ubuntu. ] 

1. Perſuaded of ſome communication with 

the Deity. Calamy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe. 

3. Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas. Burr. 
ENTHYME'ME. /. Ii. An argue 

ment conſiſting only of an antecedent and 

conſequential * Brown. 
To ENTTI'CE. v. a. To allure ; to attract; to 

draw by blandiſhments or hopes. Aſcham. 
ENTI'CEMENT. / 

1. The act or practice of alluring to ill. Hook. 

2. The means by which one is allured toill ; 

allutement; blandiſhment. Tayler. 
ENTI'C = . One that allures to ill, 
2 
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EN TI. CI OLV. 44% [from entice] Charm- 


iagly ; in a winning manner. Addiſon. 
E'NTTERTY. /.[entier'e, Fr. The whole. Bac. 
ENTT'RE. a. [ertier, French. ] | 
1. Whole; undivided. Bacon. 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. New/or. 
3. Full; complete; compriſing all 8 
in itſelf. voker. 
4. Sincere; hearty. Bacon. 
5. Firm; ſure; ſolid; fixed. Prior. 
_ © 6. Vumingled ; unallayed. Milton. 
7, Honeſt ; firmly adherent; faithful. Car. 
8, In full ſtrength ; with vigour unabated ; 
wich power unbroken. Spenſer. 
ENTTRELY. ad. 
I. In the whole; without diviſion. Re/cigh. 


2. Completely; fully. Milton. 


3. With firm adherence; faithfully. Spenſer. 


*ENTT'RENESS. /. 
1. Totality ; completeneſs ; fulneſs. Boyle. 
2. Honeſty; integrity. 

7 ENTI'TLE. v. a. Ene; French. ] 
1. To grace ordignify with a title or honour- 
able appellation. 

2. To give a title or diſcriminative 
tion. 


pella- 
ocker. 
3. To ſuperſcribe, or prefix a title. Locke. 
4. To give a claim to any thing. Rogers. 
5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title. 


Lecke. 
E'NT1F * [entictar, low Latin.] 
1. Something which really is; a real being. 
Craſbaw. 
. 2. A particular ſpecies of being. Bacon. 
To ENTO'IL. v. a. {for 75i/. | To infnare; 
to entangle; to bring to toils or nets. Bacon. 
To ENTO'MB. v.a. [ * To put in- 
to a tomb ; to bury. Denham. 
E'NTRAILS.F. without afingular. [ extrailles, 
French. 
1. The inteſtines; the inward parts; the 
bowels ; the guts. Shakſpeare. 
2. The internal parts. ocke. 
To ENTRA'IL. v. 4. [ intralciare, Ital. | To 
mingle; to interweave; to diverſily. Spen. 
E'NTRANCE. V [errans, French. ] 
1. The power of entering into a place. South. 
2. The act of entering. Shakſpeare. 
3. The paſſage by which a place is entered: 
avenue. Witton. 
4. Initiation; commencement. Locke, 
$. Intellectual ingreſs ; knowledge. Bacon, 
6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office or 
dignity. - Hayward. 
7. The beginning of any thing. | Hakew!//. 
To ENTRA'NCE. v. a. [from trance. } 
I. To put into a trance. 
2. To put into an ecſtacy. Milton. 
To ENTRA'P. v. a. (from trap. ] 
1. To iuſnare; to catch in a trap. Spenſer. 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties ; to 
entanele. * 
3. To take advantage of. celns . 
To ENTREAT. v. a. [ rraiter, French. 
1. To petition 3 to ſolicit; to importune. 
| Geneſis, 


ENU 


2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation. Rogev:. 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. rior, 
4. Toentertain; to amuſe : not uſed. Shak. 
5. To entertain; to receive: not uſed, Sper. 


T7 ENTRE'AT. v.n. 


1. To offer a treaty or compact: not uſed. Ma. 

2. To treat; to diſcourſe: not uſed. Hakew. 
3. To make a petition. Shakſpeare. 
ENTRE'ATANCE. / Petition; entreaty; ſo- 
licitation ; not uſed. Fairfax. 
ENTRE'ATY. / [from entreat.] Petition; 
rayer ; ſolicitation ; requeſt, Shakſpeare. 
ENTREME'TS. [ French. ] Small plates ſet 


between the main diſhes. Mortimer. 


E'NTRY. / | entree, French.) | 
1. The paſſage by which any one enters 2 
houſe. Bacon. 


2. The act of enterance; ingreſs. Addi/or. 
3. The act of (aking poſſeſſion of auy eſtate. 
4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in 


writing. Bacon. 
5. The act of entering publickly into any city. 
acon. 


D ENU'BILATE. v. a. C- and «blo. Lat.] 


To clear from clouds. 

To ENU'CLEATE. v. a. 2 Latin. ] 
To ſolve; to clear; to dilentangle. | 
To ENVE'LOP. v. a. [enveloper, French.] 

1. To inwrap ; to cover. | 

2. To hide; to ſurround. Phili 

3. To line; to cover on the inſide. 4 fg 
ENVEL@&PE. J. [ French. ] A wrapper; an 

outward caſe. Swift. 
To ENVE'NOM. v. a. [ from venom. ] 

1. To taint with poiſon ; to poiſon. Milton. 


2. To make odious. 2 
3. To enrage; to exaſperate. ryden. 


E'NVIABLE. a. [fromenvy. }Deſerving envy ; 
ſuch as may excite envy. Carew. 
E'NVIER. / | from envy. ] One that eavics 
another; a maligner. Clarendon. 
E'NVIOUS. 3. [from emyy.] Inſected with 
envy; paiued by the excellence or happi- 
nels of another. Sidney. 
E'NVIOUSLY. ad. With envy ; with malig- 
nity ; with ill-will. Duppa. 

To ENVT'RON, v. a. [environer, "Re 
1. To ſurround; to encompaſs, Aer. 
2. To involve; to envelop. Donne. 
3- To ſurround in a hoſtile manner ; to be- 
ſiege ; to hem in. Shakſpeare. 
4. To encloſe; to inveſt. Cleaveland. 

ENVIRONS. /. [exvirons, Fr.] The neigh- 
bourhood, or neighbouring places round about 
the country, 

To ENU'MERATE. v. a. [enumers, Latin. ] 
To reckon up ſingly; to count over * 
to number. Wake. 

ENU'MERATION. /. [enumeratio, Latin. ] 
The act of numbering or counting over. &. < 

To ENU'NCIATE. v. a. [nunc io, Latin. ] To 
declare; to proclaim ; to relate; to exprels. 

ENU'NCIATION. / [enwnciatio, Latin. ] 
1. Declaration; publick atteſtation. Taylor. 
2. Intelligence; information Hale. 
3. Expreſſion. 


EPI 


ENU/NCTATIVE. a. [from enunciate.] De- 
clarative ; — — — Aylife. 
ENU'NCIATIVELY. ad. Declaratively. 
E'NVOY. / [ ervoye, French. 
1. A publick miniſter ſent from one power to 
another. Denham. 
2. A publick meſſenger, in dignity below an 
ambaſſador. 
3. A meſleager, Blackmore. 
ToE'NVY. v. a. en. French.] 
1. To hate another for excellence, * 
or ſucceſs. ollier, 
2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in 
another, Swift. 
3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly. Dryd. 
7% ENVY. b. . To teel envy; to feel pain 
at the fight of excellence or felicity. Taylor. 
E'NVY. / [| from the verb.] 
1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the 


ſight of excellence or happineſs. - ny . 
2. Rivalry; competition. Dryden. 
3. Malice; maliguity. 2 
4. Fublick odium; ill acon. 


To ENWHE'EL. v. a. [from whee/.] To en- 
compaſs ; to encirele, Shakſpeare, 
To ENWO'MB. v. 4. [trom word, ] 
1. To make pregnant. Spenſer, 
2. To bury ; to hide as ina womb, one. 
EO'LIPILE. / [from Tolus and pila.] A 
hollow bali of metal with a long pipe : which 
ball, half filled with water, and expoſed tothe 
fire, ſends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 


blaſts of cold wind through the pipe. Barnet. 


EPA'CT. / [ iraxrTr.] A number, whereby we 
note the excels of the common ſolar year above 
the lunar, and thereby may find out the age 
of the moon every year. Harris. 

EPAULMENT. / French, from epaule, a 
ſhoulder. ] In fortification, a fidework made 
either of earth thrown up, of bags of earth, 
gabions, or of faſcines and earth. Harris, 

EPE'NTHESIS. /. [inbbroip. ] The addition 
of a vowel or conſonant in the middle of a 
word. Harris. 

E'PHA. /. [Hebrew.] A meaſure among the 

ews, containing fifteen ſolid inches. Ezekiel. 

EPHE'MERA. .. [iphwegn. ] 

1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An inſe& that lives only one day. 
EPHE'MERAL. a. [iphurgic;. ] Diurnal ; 
EPHE'MERICK.\ beginning and ending in 

a day. | Noten. 
EPHE'MERIS. / CZ eig . ö 

1. A journal; an account of daily tranſac- 

tions. 

2. An account of the daily motions and ſitua- 

tions of the planets. dem. 

EPHE'MERIST. / [ from ephemeris.} One 
who conſults the planets ; one who ſtudies or 

raiſes aſtrology. ' Howel. 

E HE'MERON- WORM. A ſort of worm 
that lives but a day. | Derhbam. 

E'PHOD. / [CW] A fort of ornament wo 
dy the Hebrew prieſts. Sandys. 

E'PIC. a [epicur, Lat.] Narrative j comprifing 
narrations, not ated, but rehearſed. Dryd. 


EPI 
EPICE'DIUM. / [iur.] An elegy; a 
em upon a funeral. Sandys. 
E'PICURE. { | epicurexs, Lat.] Aman given 
wholly to luxury, Locke. 
EPICURE'AN. a. Luxurious; contributing to 
luxury. Shalſeare. 
E'PICURISM. / [from cplcure.] Luxury; 
ſenſual enjoy ment; groſs pleaſure, Calamy. 
EPICY'CLE. / m and α⁰¾ e-] A little 
circle whoſe centre is in the circumference of 
a greater; or a {mall orb, which, being in the 
deferent of a planet, is carried along with its * 
m tion; and yet, with its own peculiar mo- 
tion, carries the body of the planet faſtened 
to it round about its proper centre, Farris. 
EPICY'CLOID. / [irmuuacadas.] A curve 
generated by the revolution of the periphery 
of a circle along the convex or concave part 
« » —_ circle. X Harris, 
PIDE'MICAL.} | SA. 
EPIDE'MICK. $ © Li and N 
1. That falls at once upon great numbers of 
people, a3 a plague. Graunt, 
2. Generally prevailing ; affecting great num< 
bers. South. 
3. General; univerſal : not uſed. Clraveland, 
EPIDE'RMIS. /. [ inid$g4ais.] The ſcarfskia 
of a man's body. ' 
E'PIGRAM. /. [epigramma, Latin. ] A ſhort 
m terminating in à point. eacham. 
EPIGRAMMA'TICAL.? a. [epigrammati- 
EPIGRAMMATICX. cus, Latin. 
I. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 
Camden. 
2. Suitable or belonging toepigrams. Addiſon. 
EPIGRA'MMATIST, / from epigram. ] One 
who writes or deals in epigrams. Pope. 
EPI'GRAPHE. / [iz5y2a759. ] An inſeription 
on a ſtatue. | 
E'PILEPSY./. (irh. Any convulſion, or 
couvulſive motion of the whole body, or fome 
of its parts, with a loſs of ſenſe. Floyer. 
EPILE'PTICK. a. { from epilepſy.) Convulled; 
diſeaſed with an epilepſy. Ar buthnot., 
E'PILOGUE. / [ epi/ognr, Lat. ] The poem 


or ſpeech at the end of a play. Dryden. 
EPINY'CTIS. /. lin.] A fore at the 
corner of the eye, Wiſeman, 


EPI'PHANY. {[ inpavila. A church teſtival, 
celebrated on the twelfth day after Chriſtmas, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's being 
manifeſted to the world, by the appearance of 
a miraculous ſtar, which condutted the magi 
to the place where he was. 

rin pn [imipanue.] An exclas 
mation; a concluſive ſentence notcloſely con · 
nected with the words foregoing: Swift. 

EPI'PHORA. V [| inipega. ] Aninflammation 
of auy part, but more eſpecially a deflusion 
cf humours on the eves. Harris. 

EPIPHY LLOSPE'RMOUS. af from i, u 
de, and onigan.] Is applied to plants that 
bear their ſeed onthe back part of their leaves. 

EPIPHY'SIS. / [ impor. ] Accretion ; the 


parts added by accretion. Quincy. Wiſeman, 
EPI'PLOCE. /. | inimaox3. A higure of rhe« 


k Qu 


torick, by which one aggravation, or ſtriking 

— is added in due gradation to 

another 

| EPI'SCOPACY,/.[epiſcopatus, Lat.] The go- 

verument of biſhops; the government of the 
church eſtabliſhed by the apoſtles. Clarendon, 

EPI'SCOPAL. 4. [from epiſcopus, 2 
1. Belonging to a bithop. Heooker. 


EPI'SCOPATE. T { Lat) i. 
: A ſcopatus, A bi- 
rick ; the 121. — of a biſhop. 

E'PISODE. / [aniowdy.] An incidental narra 
tive, or digretfion in a poem, ſeparable from 
the mainſubjeR. Addiſon. 
-EPISO'DICAL. ſhow epiſode.) Contain- 
EPISO'DICK. in an epiſode. Dryden, 


EPISPA'STICK. 2. [ei and onde. } 
1. Drawing. 


2. Bliſtering. Ar buthmot. 
FPI'STLE. 7 J A letter. Dryden, 
EPI'STOLARY. a. [from /e. 

1. Relating to letters ; ſuitable to letters, 


2. Tranſacted by letters. Addiſon. 

* STLER. / { from epifle.] A ſeribbler of 

etters. 

EPITAPH. / [iririqur.] An inſcription 
a tomb. Smith, 
HALA'MIUM. / OSLO! A nup- 

** ion ; . T unde upon marriage. Sand. 


_ E'PITHEM ___ A liquid medica- 
ment _—_— Brown. 

| E'PITHET 122 —— If An adjective denot- 
Swift. 

. d F. fr. Er ab 0 ab- 
breviature; compendious act. Wotton, 


To EPITOMISE. v. a. _— epitome. ] 
1, To abſtract ; to contract into a narrow 


" Donne. 
2. To diminiſh ; to curtail. Addiſon. 
EPI'TOMISER.? /. [from 3 Yagg 
EPI'TOMIST. ; an abſtra 
E'POCH. @ F. [iro] The time at which 
EPO'CHA.$ a new computation is begun ; 
the time from which dates are numbered. So 
EPO'DE. /. Cle The ftanzafollowingthe 
ſtrophe and antiſtrophe. 
EPOPE'E. /. Le.] An epic or heroick 
For: Dryden. 
E ATT |. Cepmlatio, Latin. ] Banque ; 


Brown. 


EPULO'TICK. J. [inrovnarmes | A cicatrize 
Wiſeman. 


8 ing ex len le) 
UABULITY.F\ uable. uality to 
itſelf; evenneſs ; —— 10 Roy. 
E'QUABLE. a, [eguabilis, Latin. ] 8 to 
itlelf ; even; uniform. Bentley. 
E'QUABLY. ad. [from egual le.] Uniformly ; 
evenly z equally to itſelf. Cheyne, 
E'QUAL. a. [equalis, Latin. ] 
1. Like another in bulk, or any quali that 
admits compariſon. ' ale, 


2. Adequate to any purpoſe, . Clarendon. 
3. Even; 2 — 4 
4. Inj on. den. 
5.1 N gooey Dryden. 
6. Indifforeny, Cheyne, 


os 
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7. Equitable z advantageous alike to both 


Maceabees. 
Maccadbees. 


ties. 

Being upon the ſame terms. 
E'QUAL. / [from the adjective.] 
1. One not inferiour or n another. 

2. One of the ſame age. | Galatians, 
To E'QUAL. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] 
5 To make one thing or perſon equal to an- 
er. 
2. To riſe to the ſame ſtatewith another perſon. 


3. To be equal to. Shakſpeare. 
4. To recompenſe full den. 
To E'QUALISE. v. a. [from equal. ] 

1. To make even. Yown. 

2. To be equal to: not uſed. Digi. 


EQUA'LITY. / [from equea/. J 
1, Likeneſs with regard to _, quantities 
compared, Shakſpeare. 
2. The ſame degree of dignity. + Milton. 

. Evenneſs; uniformity ; equability, Brow. 

| WALL v. ad. [from equal.] 
1. In the ſame degree with another. Roger:. 
— 93 z equably ; uniformly. Lac Ac 
mpartially, Shakſpeare. 
NESS. Equality. Shakſpeare. 

Felt R. a. ¶ from uus and arngului, 
Latin l Conſiſting of right angles. 

EQUANIMIT VV u,], Lat.] Even- 
neſs of mind, neither elated nor deprefled. 

EQUA' NIMOUS. a. [ equanimis, Lat.] Even; 
not dejeted ; not elated. 

EQUA'TION. fe [qnare, Lat.] The inveſ- 
tigation of a mean proportion collected from 
the extremities. of exceſs and defect, to be 

app plied to the whole. Helder. 

EQUA'TION. [In algebra. ] An expreſſion of 
the ſame quantity in two diſſimilar terms, 
but of equa! yalue. 

EQUA'TION. [la aſtronomy. ] The difference 
between the time marked by the ſun's apparent 
motion, and that meaſured by its real motion. 

EQUA'TOR. / Eee in.] A great 
circle, whoſe poles are the poles of the world. 
It divides the globe into two equal parts, the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. Harri 

EQUATO'RIAL. a. [from equator Per- 
taining to the equator. 4 e. 

. RRV. / Tek Dutch.] Maſter of the 

orſe. 

EQUE'STRIAN. 2. [equefrics Latin. 
1. Being on horſebac Spectater. 

2. Skilled in horſemanſhip. 
209485 14M ſecond rank in Rome. 
A 
1. Having legs of an equal length. 

8 flaring the legs of an equal length, and 
„l than the baſe ; iſoſceles, Digby. 
DI'STANT, a. [ eq as and diane, Lat.] 

ng at the ſame diſtance. Ray. 

200 IDI'STANTLY. ad. CRY — ant) 
At the ſame diſtance. 

EQUIFO'RMITY./. Lu and/or, 1 Lat) 


news W equali 4 
A'TERA pane and lat "Lat 
21 Bacon. 


ing all ſides eq 


E 

7 EQUILI'BRATE. v. a. I ſrom eiu. 
To balance equally. Boyle. 

EQUILIBRA'TION., / [from equilibrate.] 


uipoiſe. | Derbam. 


E 
EQUILI'BRIUM. J. [ Latin. ] 
1. Equipoiſe; equality of weight. 
2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers 
of any kind. 
EQUINE'CESSARY. «. [D and necefſa- 
rixs, Lat.] Needful in the ſame degree. Had. 
EQUINO'CTIAL. / I and ge, Latin. ] 
The line that encompaſſes the world at an 
equal diſtance from either pole, to which cir- 
cle when the fun comes, he makes equal days 
and nights all over the globe. 
EQUINO'CTIAL. a. from ans 
1. Pertaining to the equinox. ilten. 
2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 
3. Being near the equinoctial line. Philips. 


EQUINO'CTIALLY. ad. In the directiou of 


the equinoctial. | 
E'QUINOX. / [ equuz and &, Latin. 
1. Equinoxes are the preciſe times in which 
the ſun enters into the firſt point of Aries and 
Libra; for then, moving exactly under the 
' equinoQtial, he makes our days and nights 
equal. arris. Brown. 
2. Equality; even meaſure : improper. $5. 


Brown. 


EQUINU'MERANT. a. | 
Lat.] Having the ſame number. Arbuthnor. 
To EQUI'P. v. a. [ ipper, French. ] 
1. To furniſh for oh eman or cavalier. 
2. To furniſh ; to accoutre ; to dreſs out. 
E'QUIPAGE. / [equipage, French. ] 
1. Furniture for a horſeman. 
2. Carriage of ſtate; vehicle. Milton. 
3. Attendance ; retinue. - Pope. 
4. Accoutrements ; furniture. 
E'QUIPAGED. a. Accoutred ; attended. Sp. 
EQUIPE'NDENCY, /. 
Lat.] The act of hanging in equipoiſe. Sourh. 
EQUI'PMENT. J | from equip. ] 
1. The act of equipping or accoutering. 
2. Accoutrement ; equipage. 
E'QUIPOISE. / [equus, Lat. and poids, Fr.] 
— — of weight; equilibration. G/anville, 
EQUIPO'LLENCE. /. { #quz5 and pollentia, 


uus and numerus, 


3. EquinoQtial wind: a — uſe. Dryden. 


r Equality of force or power. 
EQUIPO'LLENT. a. — ey — 
ing equal power or force. acon. 


EQUIPO'NDERANCE. JT [ eqzzs and por- 
EQUIPO'NDERANCY. 5 dus, Lat.] Equal- 
ity of weight; equipoiſe. 
EQUIPO'NDERANT. —— — and ponde- 
rans, Lat.] Being of the lame weight. Ray. 
7+ EQUIPO'NDERATE. . =. [equus and 
pondero, Latin. ] To weigh equal to another 
ing. 
932 a. [equus — — 
atin.] Equilibrated ; equal on either part: 
k not 08. 4 Glanville. 
'QUITABLE. . {equitable 
1. Juſt; due ESE ; 
2. Loving juſtice 3 candid; impartial. 
E'QUITABLY,. ad, Juitly ; impartially. 


South. © 


Le and penden, - 


Wilkins. 


9 


E RE 
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'QITY. / Ces french. ] 8 


— — right ; honeſty. 
2. Impartiality. Hooker. 


$a = law.] rules of deciſion obſerved 
by the court of Chancery. | 
EQUI'VALENCE. A &quuts and valeo, 
EQUI'VALENCY. £quality of power 
or worth. Smalridge. 
To EQUI'VALENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To equiponderate; to be equal to. Brown. 
EQUI'VALENT. a. [guns and valens, Lat.] 
1. Equal in value. | Prior. 
2. Equal in any excellence. Milten, 
3. Equal in force or power. Milton. 
4. Of the ſame cogency or weight. Hooker. 
+ Of the ſame import or meaning. South. 
EQUI'VALENT. / A thing of the ſame weight, 
dignity, or value. Rogers. 
EQUI'VOCAL. a. [ equivoens, Latin: ] 
1. Of doubtful ſiguification; meaning dif- 


ferent things. Stilling fleet. 

2. Uncertain ; doubtful, Ray. 
EQUUIVOCAL. / Ambiguity. Dennis. 
EQUI'VOCALLY. ad. from equivocal. }] 


1. Ambiguouſly; in a deubttul or double 
ſenſe. South. 
2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by gene- 
ration out of the ſtated order. ntley.. 
EQUI'VOCALNESS. from 2 

Ambiguity; double meaning. Norris. 
To EQUI'VOCATE. v.n.[equivocatio, Lat.] 

To uſe words of double meaning; to uſe am- 

biguous expreſſions. Smith. 
EQUIVOCA'TION, FL. = atio, 1 

Ambiguity of ſpeech; double meaning. Hook. 
EQUIVOCA'TOR. V [from eguivocare.] One 

who uſes ambiguous language. Shak - 
ERA. /. [æra, Latin.) The account of time 

from any particular date or epoch. Prior. 
ERADIA'TION. . Je and radius, Latin. 1 

Emiſſion of radiance, K. Charles. 
To ERA'DICATE. v. a. [eradico, Latin.] 

1. To pull up by the root. Browne. 

2. To completely deſtroy; to end. Swift. 
ERADICA'TION. /. [from eradicate. ] if 

1. The act of tearing up by the root; de- 

ſtruction ; excifion. 

2. The ſtate of being torn up by the roots, 
ERA'DICATIVE. a. [ from eradicate.) That 

cures radically ; that drives quite away. 
To ERA'SE. v. a. [Caſer, French.] 

1. To deſtroy z to exſcind. 

2. To expunge; to rub out. 
ERA'SEMENT. /. [ from eraſe] 

1. Deſtruction; devaſtation. 

2. Expunction; abolition. | 
ERE. ad. [en, Sat.] Betore; ſooner than. $5. 
EKELO'NG. ad. [from ere and long.] Before 

a long time had elapſed. Spenſer. 
ERENO'W. ad. Before this time. Dryden. 
EREWHLT'LE. ad, Some time ago; before 
EREWHT'LES. F alittle while.” Shat/peare. 
To ERE'CT. v. a. [erettus, Latin.] 

1. To place perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. To raiſe to build. Addiſon, 
3+ To eſtabliſh anew z to ſettle, Raleigh, 


E RR 


4. To elevate ; to exalt. 
5+ Toraife conſequences from premiſes. Locke. 
6. To animate ; to encourage. Denham. 
To ERE'CT. v. . Toraiſeupright. Bacon. 
ERE'CT. a. [erectus, Latin.) 
1. Upright; not leaning ; not prone. Brown. 


2. Directed upward. Philips. 

3. Bold; confident; unſhaken, Granville. 

4. Vigorous 3 not depreffed. Hooker. 
ERE'CTION. / [from ere&.] 

1. The act of railing, or ſtate of being raiſed 

upward. Brerewoed. 


2. The act of building or raiſing edifices. Ra/. 
3. Eſtabliſhment ; ſetilement. South. 
4. Elevation; exaltatien of ſentiments. Sid. 
7 Act of rouſing; excitement to attention. 
ERE'CTNESS. /. Uprightueſs of poſture. By. 
E'REMITE. / [eremita, Lat. iznug-] One 
who lives in a wilderneſs ; a hermit. Raleigh. 
EREMI'TICAL. . ¶ fromeremite.] Religiouſly 
ſolitary. tilling cet. 
EREPTA'TION. / [zrepto, Latin. ] A creep- 
ing forth. Bailey. 
ERE'PTION. / [ereprio, Latin. ] A ſnatching 
or taking away by force. 
E'RGOT. / A ſort of ftub, like a piece of ſoft 
horn, about the ſize of a cheſtnut, placed be- 
hind and below the paſtern joint. Far. Dic. 
— ERVSTICAL. 3. [i.] Controverſial; relat- 
ing to dilpute; containing controvetſics. 
ERKE. 2. [eapz, Saxon. | Idle; lazy; floth- 
ful. ö haucer. 
E'RMELINE. / [diminutive of ermine ; an- 
wein, Fr.] An ermine. Sidney. 
E'RMINE. / {ermine, French. ] An animal 
. found in cold countries, which very nearly 
_ reſembles a weaſel in ſhape ; having a white 
pile, and the tip of the tail black, and fur- 
niſhing a valuable fur. TreVoux. 
E'RMINED. 2. Clothed with ermine. Pepe. 


E'RNE.. 2 Doimmediately flow tromthe Saxon 
E RON. 5 enn, cann, a cottage. Gibſon. 
Te ERO DE. v. a. credo, Latin. ] To canker ; 


to eat away ; to correde. Bacon. 
EROGA'TION. /. [ercgazio, Latin. ] The act 
of giving or beitowing; diitribution. 
ERO'SION,. / [ergſe. Latin.] 
1. The act of catiug away. 


2. The ſtate of being eaten away; Arburhnor. 
Dryden. 


To ER R. v. x. [erre, Latin, ] 
1. To wander ; to ramble. 
2. To miſs the rightway; to ſtray. Com. Pr. 

3. Todeviate from any purpole. Pepe. 
4. To commiterrours; to miſtake. 

E'RRABLE. a. [from err. | Liable to err. 

E RRABL.ENESS. /. Liableneſs to errour; 
liableneſs to miſtake. Decay of Piety. 

E'RRAND. / [zpendÞ, Saxon. ] A meſſage; 

ſomething to be told or done by a meiſenger; 
a mandate; a commiſſion. Hooker. 

_ E'RRANT. a. [ &rrans, Latin.] | 
1. Wandering; roving; rambung. Zrewn. 
2 Vile; abandoned; completely bad. Fonſen, 

E'RRANTRY, /. from erraxr. | | 

1. An errant itate; che condition of a wan- 
Sertr, ' , Addiſon. 


o * 


> 


Tavor. 
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2. The employment of a knight errant. | 
ERRA'TA. /. | Lat.] The faults of the printer 
inſerted in the beginning or end of the book. 
ERRA'TICK. 3. [erraticxs, Latin. ] 
1. Wandering ; uncertain; keepingno certain 
order; holding no eſtabliſhed courſe. Pope. 
2. Irregular ; changeable, rvcy. 
ERRA'TICALLY, a8. ¶ from erratical or er- 
ratiet.] Without rule; without method. Br. 
E'RRHINE, a. [Ish] Snuffed up the noſe ; 
occaſioning ſneezing. acon. 
ERRO'NEOUS, 4. {from erro, Latin.] 
1, Wandering ; unſettled. _ Newtor. 
2. Irregular ; wapdering from the right road. 
, /  » Arbuthnot. 
3. Miſtaking; miſled by errour. South. 
4. Miſtaken; not conformable to truth; 
phyſically falſe. Newton. 
ERRO'NEOUSLY. ad. By miſtake ; not 
rightly. | ' Hooker. 
ERRO'NEOUSNESS. /. Phyſical falſehood ; 
inconformity to truth. Boyle. 
E'RROVUR. / error, Latin, 
1, Miſtake ;'involuntary deviation from truth. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. A blunder; a miſtake committed. dew. 
3. Roving excurſion; irregular courſe. Dryd. 
' 2 theology. ] Sin. Hebrews. 


5. {In law.] A miſtake in pleading, or in 
the proceſs. Cowell. 
ERST. ad. [, German.] 
1. Firſt. Shen cre 
2. Atfirſt; in the beginning. Milton. 
3. Once; when time was. Milton. 
4. Formerly ; long ago. Prior. 
8. Before ; till then; till now. Knolles. 


ERUBE'SCENCE. 2/ 8 Latin.] 
ERUBE'SCENCY. © he a&t of growing 
red ; redneſs. | 
ERUBE'SCENT. a. [erubeſcens, Lat.] Red- 
diſh ; ſomewhat red; inclining to redneſs, 
To ERU'CT. v.a. ſcructo, Latin. } Tobelch ; 
to break wind from the ſtomach, 
ERUCTA'TION. / C from eru@.] 
1. The act of belching, © *® 
2. Beich ; the matter vented from the ſto- 
mach. Arbuthnet, 
3. A ſudden burſt of wind or matter. Food. 
ERUDI'TION, F. | eruditis, Latin.) Learning; 
knowledze. Swift. 
ERU'GINOUS. a. [ erzgineſws, Latin, | Par- 


taking of the nature of copper. arvey. 
ERU'PTION./. [eruptic, Latin.] 

1. The act of buriting torth. Bacon. 

2. Burſt; emiſſion. Addifer, 


3. Sudden excurſion of a hoſtile kind. Mi/r. 
4. Violent exclamation. South. 
5. Efloreſcence ; puſtules. Arbuthnet. 
ERU'PTIVE. a. {eruptus, Latin. ] Burſting 
forth, Thomſon, 
ERY'NGO. / [eryngion.] A plant; ſeaholly. 


 ERYSUPELAS, /. [tourimanas. ] A diforder 


that is generated by a hot ſerum in the blood, 

aud affects the ſuperficies of the ſkin with a 

ſhiuiug pale red, and citron colour, ſpreading. 

trom one place to another. Wiſemane 
3 


ESC 


ESCALADE. / French. ] The act of ſcaling 
the walls of a fortification, Addiſon, 
E'SCALOP. /. 
1. A ſhellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly in- 
dented. Woodward, 
2. An inequality of margin ; indenture. Ray, 
To ESCA'PE. v. 4. [echaper, French. ] 
1. To obtain exemption trom ; to obtain ſe- 
curity from; to fly; to avoid. Wake. 
2, To paſs unobſerved by one. Denham. 
To ESCA'PE, v. . To fly; to get out of dan- 
ger; to avoid puniſhment. Chronicles. 
ESCA'PE. / [| from the verb.] 
1. Flight; the act of ſhunning danger. P/a/. 
2. Excurſion ; fally. Denbam. 
3+ [Ia law.] Violent or privy evaſion out of 
ſome lawful reſtraint. | Cowell. 
4. Excuſe ; ſubterfuge ; evaſion. Raleigh. 
5. Sally; flight; irregularity. 
6, Overſight ; miſtake. Brerewood. 
FSCARG ATOIRE. /. French. ] A nurſery 


of ſnails. Addiſon. 
ESCHALO T. French.] Pronounced allo. 
A plant. Mortimer. 


E'SCHAR. / [ioy4;a.] A hard cruſt or ſcar 
made by hot applications. —_— 

ESCHA'ROTICK. a.[ ftromeſ-bar. }Cauftick ; 
having the power to ſear or burn the fleth. 

ESCHA'ROTICK. / A cauſtick application. 

Floyer. 

ESCHE'AT. / [from eſchevir, Fr.] Any 
lands, or other profits, that fall to a lord 
within bis manor by forfeiture, or the death 
of his tenant, dying without heir. Cowe//. 

To ESCHE'AT. v. &. | from the noun. \ To 
fall to the lord of the manor. Clarendon. 

ESCHE'ATOR. /. {from cbt.] An officer 
that obſerves the eſcheats of the king in the 

county whereof he is eſcheator. anden. 

To ESC HE! W. v. a. [eſcheoir, old French. 

To fly ; to avoid ; to ſhun. Sandyr. 

ESCO'RT. . (eſcort, Fr.] Convoy ; guard 
from place to place. ; 

To ESCO'RT. v. a. [eſcerter, French. ] To 
convoy ; to guard from place to place. 

ESCO TJ [ French. ] A tax paid in boroughs 
and corporations toward the ſupport of the 
community, Which is called /cot and let. 

Te ESCO'T. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To pay 
a man's reckoning ; to ſupport. Shakſpeare. 

ESCO UT. / [ efcouter, Fr. | Liſteners or ſpies ; 

rſons ſent tor intelligence, Hayward. 

ESCRITOTR. / | French. } A box with all the 
implements neceſſary for writing. | 

ESCU'AGE. / [ from eſcx, French, a ſhield. ] 
Eſc wage, that is, ſervice of the ſhield, is ei- 
the r uncertain or certain. ſcuage vncertain 
is, Where the tenant by his tenure is bound to 

. follow his lord. Another Kind of this / 
cuage uncertain js called Caſtleward, where 
the tenant by his land is bound to defend a 
caitle, Ecuage certain is, where the tenant 
is ſet at a certain ſum of money, to be paid 

in lieu ot ſuch uncertain feryices. Cowell. 

E'SCULENT. 3. {eſcx/entus, Lat.] Good for 
faod ; catables 2 1 Pace. 


* - 


Milton. 


ESS 


E'SCULENT. / Something fit for food. Facer. 


ESCU"TCHEON. I [ French.] The ſhield of 


the family; the enfigns armorial. Brown. 
ESPA'LIER. J Trees planted and cut ſo ag to 
join. Evelyn. 
ESPA'RCET. /. A kind of ſainfoin. Mort. 
ESPE'CIAL. a. [ /pecialir, Latin. ] Principal; 
chief. Daniel. 
ESPE ClALLV. ad. Principally; chiefly ; 
particularly. | | 


Soker. 
ESPE RANCE. , French. ] Hope. Shak/p. 
ESPPAL. . pas A ſpy. Spenſer. 


ESPLANA'DE. . French. ] The empty 
ſpace between the glacis of a citadel and the 
ſt houſes of the town. | Flarris. 
ESPO'USAL. 2. Uſed in the act of efpouſing 
or betrothing. acer. 
ESPO'USALS. /. without a fingular. [e/pows, 
Fr.] The act of contracting or afftancing a 
man and woman to each other. 
To ESPO'USE. . 4. | eſpouſer, French.) 
1. To contract or betroth to another. Bacon. 


2. To marry; to wed. Milton. 
3. To adopt; to take to himſelf Bacon. 
4. To maintain; to defend. Dryden. 


To ESP“. v. a. [eſpier, French. ] 
1. To ſee things at a diftance. Hooker, 
2. To diſcover a thing intended to be hid. 


FSidrey. 
3. To ſee unexpectedly. Geneſee, 
4. To diſcover as a ſpy. Toſbua. 


To ESPY'. v.n. To watch; to look about. Jer. 
ESQUI'RE. / [cu er, French. ] 
1. The armuur-bearer or attendant on a 
knight. | 
2. A title of dignity, next in degree below a 
knight. Blount. 
To ESSA'Y. v. a. [efſayer, French.] 
1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour. Pope. 
2, To make experiment of. | 
3: Torry the value and purity of metals. Loc. 
E'SSAY. / [ from the verb.] 
1. Attempt ; endeavour. Smith. 
2. A looſe fally of the mind; an irregular in- 


digeſted piece. Bacon, 
7. Atrial; an experiment. Lacke. 
4. Firſt taſte of any thing. Dryden. 


E'SSENCE. / [ entia, Latin. ] 
1. Effence is but the very nature of any being, 
whether it be actually exiſting or no, Watts. 
2. Formal exiſtence that which makes any 
thing what it is. Hoster. 
3. Exiſtence; the quality of being. Sidney. 


4. Being; exiſtent perſon. Milton. 
5. Species of exiſtent being. Bacon. 
6. Conſtituent ſubſtance, Milton, 


7. The cauſe of exiſtence : not proper. Shak. 
8. In medicine.] The chief properties or 


virtues of any ſimple, or compofition col - 
lected in a narrow * | 
- 9. Perfume ; odour ; ſcent, Pope. 


To E'SSENCE. v. a. [from eſſence.) To per- 
' fume; to ſcent. Addifon 
ESSE'NTIAL, a. | efentialis, Latin.] 
1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſtence 
of any wing. | Sprat. 


EST 
23; Important in the higheſt degree; prin- 


eipal. | am. 

3. Pure; highly rectiſied; ſubtilely elabo- 

rated. Arbuthnot. 
ESSE'NTIAL. /. 

1. Exiftence ; being. Milton. 


2. Nature; firſt or conſtituent principle. 
| Seuth. 
23. The chief point. 
ESSE'NTIALLY. ad. [effentialiter, ow. ] 
By the conſtitution of nature; really. South. 
ESSOINE. /. [of the French cui. 
1. He that has his preſence ſorborn or excuſed 
upon any juſt cauſe ; as ſickneſs. 
2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that is 
ſummoned, or ſought for, to appear. Cone 
3. Excuſe ; exemption. | Spen/er. 
7 ESTA'BLISH. v. a. [ -tablir, nch. 


3- To make firm; to ratify. 
4. Tofix or ſettle in an opinion. 
. To form of model. Clarendon. 
+ To found; to build firmly; to ht im- 
moveably : not in uſe. Pjaims, 
7- To make a ſettiement of any ir heritance: 
not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
ESTA'BLISHER, F. [from ai He 
who eſtabliſhes. - Digby. 
ESTA'BLISHMENT. / [etablifſement, Fr.) 
1. Settlement; fixed ſtate. Spe ſer. 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already done; 
ratification. | Bacon. 
3. Settled regulation; form; model of a 
government or family. a Spenſer. 


4. Foundation; fundamental principle. Atter. 


. Allowance ; income; 1 Swift. 
ESTA'TE. /. [#rat, French: ] 
1. The general intereſt ; the publick. Bacon. 
2. Condition of life. 2 
3. Circumſtances in general. he. 
4. Fortune; poſſeſſion in land. Sidney. 
5. Rank; quality. Sidney. 
6. A perſon of high rank : not uſed. Mark. 
To ESTA'TE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſettle as a fortune. Shakſpeare. 
To ESTE'EM. v. a. [eflimer, French. 

1. To ſet a value whether high or low upon 
any thing. Wiſdom. 
2. To compare; to eſtimate by proportion. 

| avier. 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard with 
reverence. den. 
4: To hold in opinion; to think. Romans. 
ESTE EM. / ſtrom the verb.] High value ; 
reverential regard. Pope. 
ESTE'EMER. / [from eftcem.] One — 
highly values; one that ſets à high rate 


upon any thing. Locke. 
E'STIMABLE. 2. [French,] 
1. Valuable; worth a large price. Shak/p. 


2. Worthy of eſteem ; worthy of honour and 
_— . Temple. 
E'STIMABLENESS./. [from imabic.] The 
quality of deſerving regard. 
| - 


23. Opinion; judgment. 


ETC 


To ESTIMATE. v. 2. [<ftimo, Latin.] 
Þ To rm 3 V adjuſt the 81 | 
of any thing by its proportion to ething 
elſe. . K „ Locke. 
2. To calculate; to compute. 

E'STIMATE. / [ from the verb.] 
1. Computation; calculation. Woodward. 

2. Value. Shakfpeave. 
3. Valuation; aſſignment of |= 7 ey 
value; comparative judgment. £'Eftrange. 

ESTIMA'TION. / [ from eftimate. 

1. The act of adjuſting proportional value. 
2. Calculation; computation. 6. 

Bacon, 
4. Eſteem; regard; honour. Hecker. 

E'STIMATIVE. a. {from eftimate. | Having 
the power of comparing and adjuſting the 


reference. Hate. 


4 
 ESTIMA'TOR, / [from efimate.} A ſeuler 


of rates; a computiſt. 
E'STIVAL. a. [eftivus, Latin. } 

1. Pertaining to the ſummer. 

2. Continuing for the ſummer. 
ESTIVA'TION. ,. [efivatio, Latin. ] The 

act of paſſing the ſummer. acon. 
ESTRA'DE. /. [ French. ] An even or level 


ſpace. 

To ESTRA'NGE. v. a. [eftranger, . — 
1. To keep at a diſtance; to withdraw, Dryd. 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original 


uſe or poſſeſſor. Feremiah. 
3. To alienate from affection. Milton. 
4. To withdraw or withhold. Glanville. 
ESTRA'NGEMENT, /. [from range. 
Alienation ; diſtance ; removal. outh. 


ESTRAPA'DE. /. | French.) The defence of 
a horſe that will not obey, who riſes mightily 
before, and yerks furiouſly with his hind legs. 

ESTRE'ATE. / [extratum, Latin. ] The 
true copy of an original writing. ell. 

ESTRE'PEMENT. /. [ of the French, re- 
pier] Spoil made by the tenant for term of 

ife upon any lands or woods. 


Cowell. 

E'STRICH. /. {commonly written Hieb. 
The largeſt of birds. Sandys. 
E'STUANCE. VJ. Heat; warmth. Brown. 


E'STUARY. / [Hu Latin. ] An arm 


of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or river in 
'which the tide reciprocates; a frith. 

To E'STUATE. v. a. [Hi, Lat.] To ſwell 
and fall reciprocally; to boil. 

ESTUA'TION. J. | from uo, Latin. ] The 
ſtate of boilingz reciprocation of riſe and fall; 

itation z commotion. Norris. 

E'STURE. / [efu:, Latin.] Violence; com - 
motion. Chapmar. 

ESU'RIENT. a. [ eſuriens, Latin. } Hungry; 
vorac ious. 

E'SURINE, 3. [e/urio, Latin. ] 
eating. Wiſeman 


et cetera, which ſignifies, and /o on. 

To ETCH. v. a. pore German.] A way 
uſed in making of prints, by drawing with a 
proper needle upon a copper-plate, covered 
over with a ground of wax, and well blacked 


ETY 


with the ſmoke of a link, in orcer to take 
off the figure of the drawing z which having 
its backfide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the ſtruc ken outlines with a 
ſtift, impreſs the exact figure on the black or 
red ground; which figure is afterward with 
_ needles drawn deeper quite through the 
ground; and then there is poured on well 
tempered aqua fortis, which eats into the 
igure or drawing on the copper-plate. Harris. 
ETE'RNAL. a: [| e&ternus, 1 
1. Without beginning or end. Deutertnamy. 
2. Without beginning. Locke. 
3. Without end; endleſs. 
4. Perpetual; conſtaut; unintermitting. Or. 
5. Unchangeable. | Dryden. 
ETE'RNAL. / [eterxe/, Fr.] One of the ap- 
pellations of the Godhead. Hooker. 
ETE'RNALIST. /. [ eters, Latin. ] One 
that holds the paſt exiſtence of the world in- 
finite. Burnet. 
To ETE'RNALIZE. v. a. from eternal.) To 
make eternal, 
ETE'RNALLY. ad. {from eternal. ] 
I. Without beginning or end. 
2. Unchangeably ; invariably. South. 
3. Perpetually ; without intermiſſion. Add'/. 
ETE'RNE. a. — Latin. ] Eternal; per- 
petual; endleſs. Shakſpeare. 
ETE'RNITY. F [ eternitas, Latin. } 
1. Duration without beginning or end. Locke, 
2. Duration without end. \ Addiſon. 
To ETE'RNIZE. v. a. [ æterno, 238 
1. To make endleſs; to perpetuate. Milton, 
2. To make for ever 9g to immor- 
talize. | Sidney. 
E'THER. / [ ther, Latin; at9ng. 
1. An element more fine and ſubtile than air; 
air refined or ſublimed. Newton. 
2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 


ETHE'REAL. 2. {from ether.] 
1. Formed of ether. | — — 
ilton. 
Formed of 


2. Celeſtial ; hea b 
ETHE'REQUS. 22 et ber.] 

ether ; hea A Milton. 
E'THICAL. a. [id:als.] Moral; treating on 


morality. 

E'THICALLY. ad. According tothe doctrine 
of morality. Gov. of the Tongue. 

E'THICK. 2. Und. Moral; delivering 

recepts of morality. 

E THICKS. / without the ſingular. U 5 d.] 
The doctrine of morality; a ſyſtem of mo- 
rality. Donne. Bentley. 

E'THNICK. a. Cine. Heathen; pagan; 
not Jewiſh ; not chriſtian. Grew. 

. ETHNICKS. / Heathens. Raleigh. 
ETHOLO'GICAL. a. [79% and &.] 
Treating of morality. 

ETIO'LOGY. /. [alruwncyle.] An account of 
the cauſes of any thing, geuerally of a diſ- 
temper. Arbuthnot. 

ETYMOLO'GICAL. a. [from etymoleg y.] 
Relating to etymology. Locke. 

ETYMO'LOGIST: /. [from erymolog y.] One 

- who ſearches out the original of words. 


Shakſpeare . 


EVA 
ETYMOLOGY. Laue. Lat. Trig 


1. The deſcent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the deduction of formations from 
the radical word. | Collier. 
2. The part of grammar which delivers the 
ioflections of nouns and verbs. 

E'TYMON. F{. | trvxzov. Original; primitive 
word. Heac ham. 

To EVA'CATE. v. a. [ vaco, Latin. ] To 
empty out; to thtow out. Harvey. 

To EVA'CUATE. v. a. [evacuo, 2 
i. To make empty ; to clear. onder. 
2. To throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 

3. To void by the excretory paſſages. * Arb. 
4. To make void; to nullify. Seuth. 
5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a 
ace. Swift, 

EVA'CUANT. / ſevacuars, Lat.] Medicine 
that procures evacuation by any paſlage. 

EVACUATION. / { from evacuare. | 
1. Such emiſſions as leave a vacaney ; diſ- 
charge. Hale. 
2. Abolition ; nullification. Hooker. 
3. The practice of emptying the body by 
phyfick. Temple. 
4. Diſcharge of the body by any vent natural 
or artificial. 

To EVA'DE. v. 4. [evads, Latin.) 
1. To clude ; to eſcape by artifice or ſtra- 
tagem. Brown, 
2. To avoid ; to decline by ſubterfuge. Dryd. 
3. Toeſcapeor elude by ſophiſtry. Stillizg fd. 
4. To elcape as imperceptible or unconquer- 
able. South, 

To EVA'DE. v.n. 

1. To eſcape; to (lip away. 
2. To practiſe TR ar evaſions. 


Bacon. 
South, 
evager, Lat.] The act of 
3 ramble; deviation. 
Ray. 
EVANE'SCENT,. a. [ evaneſcens, Latin. ] Va- 
niſhing ; imperceptible; lefſening beyond the 
ception of the ſenſes. Wolliften. 
EVANGE'LICAL. a. { evangelicus, Lat.] 
1. Agreeable to goſpel; confonant to the 
chriſtian law revealed in the goſpel. Azters. 
2. Contained in the goſpel. Hooker. 
EVA'NGELISM. / [ trom evangely.} The 
promulgation of the bleſſed goſpel. Bacon. 
EVA'NGELIST. / [s%ayy1aS.-. } 
1. A writer of the hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus. 
2. A promulgator of the chriſtian laws. 
Decay of Piety. 
Toa EVA'NGELIZE. v. a. [evangelizo, Lat. 
Nate] To inſtruct in the goſpel, or 
law ot Jeſus. Alon. 
EVANGELV. V C ανννν.] Good tidings ; 
the meſſage of pardon and ſalvation; the 
holy goſpel ; the goſpel of Jeſus. Spenſer. 
EVA'NID. @. [evanidus, Lat.] Faint; weak; 
Brown. 


EVAGA'TION. 
wandering; excu 


evaneſcent. 
To EVA'NISH. v. z. [evaneſco, Latin. ] To 

vaniſh ; to eſcape from notice or perception. 
EVA'PORABLE. a. {from evaporate.) Eafily 

diſſipated in fumes or vapours. Grew. 


EVE 


* EVA'PORATE. v. . ſevapors, Latin.] 
To fly away in vapours or fumes ; to waſte 
inſenſibly as a volatile ſpirit. Boyle. 

To EVA'PORATE. v. a. 

1. To drive away in fumes. Bentley. 
2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition 
or ſallies. | Motten. 

EVAPORA'TION. / [from evaporate.] 

1. The act of flying away in tumes or va- 

- pours; vent; diſcharge. Howel. 

2. The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to 
make it fume away. Raleigh. 
3. [In pharmacy. ] An operation by which 
liquids are ſpent or driven away in ſteams, 
fo as to leave ſome part ſtronger, or of a 
higher conſiſtence than before. wincy. 

EVA'SION. / [evaſum, Latin.] Excuſe; fab. 


terfuge ; ſophiſtry ; artifice. Milton. 
EVA'SIVE. a. { from evade. 
1. Practifing evaſion ; eluſive. Pope. 


2. Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical. 
EVA'SIVELY. ad. By evaſion; eluſively ; 
ſophiſtically. | As 
EU'CHARIST. / [txagiria.] The act of 
giving thanks; the ſacramental act in which 

the death oſ our Redeemer is commemorated 
with a thankful remembrance ; the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper. Hooker. Taylor. 
EUCHARTV'STICAL. a. {from exchari 1 
1. Containing acts of thankſgiving. ay. 
2. Relating to the ſacrament of the ſupper 
of the Lord. 
EUCHO'LOGY. F. ſto. ] A formu- 
lary of prayers. . 
EU'CRASY. /. [| eingarsie. ] An agreeable well. 
proportioned mixture of qualities, whereby 
the body is in health. | Quincy. 


EVEN. #5 [pen, Savoy. } 


1. The cloſe of the day. May. 
2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved before a 
holiday. | Duppa. 


EVEN. 3. [e pen, Saxon. ] 
1. Level ; not rugged; not unequal. Newtor. 
2. Uniform ; equal to itlelf. Prior. 
3- Level with ; parallel to. Exodus. 
4. Not having inclination any way. Sp. 

5. Not having any part higher or lower than 
the other. 
6. Equal on both ſides; fair. South, 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or 
11]; out of debt. Shakſpeare. 
8. Calm; not ſubject to elevation or depreſ- 
ſion ; not uncertain. Pope. 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; 
not odd. | Cates: 

Ts E'VEN. 2. a. [from the noun. ] 
i. To make even, 

2. To make out of debt. 
3- To level; to make level. 
To EVEN. v. x. To be equal to. 


Shakſpeare. 
Raleigh. 
Car CW, 


EVEN. ad. [Cotten contraſted to 72 7 
1. Verily. penſer. 
2. Notwithſtanding. Dryden. 


Altterd, 


3. Likewiſe; not only fo, but alſo. 
Swift, 


4. So much as. 


Date. 


E VE 


EVENHA'NDED. a. [even and bnd] Impar- 


tial ; equitable, Shakſpeare. 
E'VENING. / [ern, Saxon. ] The cloſe of 


the day; the beginning of night. Watts. 

E'VENLY. ad. | from even.] 

1. Equally; uniformly. | . 
2. Levelly ; without aſperities. Motten. 


3. Without inclination to either fide ; hori- 


zontally. 8 Brerewood. 
4- Impartially ; without fayour or enmity, 
Bacon. 
E'VENNESS. /. [from even. ] 
I. State of being even. 
2. Uniformity ; Grew. 


regularity. 
3- Equality of ſurface ; levelneſs. | 
4. Freedom from inclination to either fide ; 
horizontal poſition. Hooker. 
5. Impartiality; equal reſpect. 
6. Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation ; 


vanimity. Atterbury. 
E'VENSONG. / [even and ſeng.] 
1. The form of worſhip uſed in the evening, 
Taylor. 
2. The eveni 


the cloſe of the _ yd. 
e time 
S 


of evening. Ha er. 
EVENT. /. [ eventus, Latin. + 
1. An accident; any thing that ns, 


good or bad. celus. 


To EVE'NTILATE. v. . [eventilo, Latin. ] 
1. To winnow ; to fift out. | 
2. To examine; to diſculs. 

EVE'N'TUAL. 4. [from event.] Happening 
in confequence of any thing; conſequential. 

EVE'NTUALLY.- ad. In the event; in the 


laſt reſult ; in the conſequence. Boyle. 
EVER. ad. [æphe, Saxon. ] 
1. At any time. ; Tillotſon. 


2. At all times; always; without end. Hoo. 
3. For ever. Eternally; to perpetuity, PH“. 
4. At one time. penſer. 
5. In any degree. all. 
6. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. 
As ſoon as ever be bad done it. Shakfpeare. 
7. EVER 2. Any. Shakſpeare. 
8. It is often contracted into &er. 
9 It is much uſed in compoſition in the ſenſe 
of a/ways: as, evergreen, green throughout 
the year ; everduring, enduring without end. 
EVERBU'BBLING. 2. Boiling up with per- 
petual murmurs. Craſhaw. 
EVERBU'RNING, a. Unextinguiſhed. Milt. 
EVERDU'RING. 4. Eternal; enduring with- 
out end. Raleigb. 
EVERGRE'EN. a, Verdant throughout the 
vear. Milton. 
EVERGREEN. / A plant that retains its 
verdure through all the ſeaſons. Evelyn. 
EVERHO'NOURED. a, Always held in ho- 
nour or eſtecm. Pe. 


EVI 
EVERLA'STING. a. Enduring without end; 
rpetual; immortal ; eterual. Hammond. 
EVERLASTING. / Eternity. Pſalms. 
EVERLA'STINGLY. ad. Eternally ; wich- 
out end. Shaiſpeare. 
EVERLA'STINGNESS. / Eternity; per- 
tuity ; an indefinite duration. Denne. 
EVERLI'VING. a4. Living without end ; im- 
mortal ; eternal; inceſſant. Newton. 
EVERMO'RE. ad. Always ; eternally. T/. 


EVERO'PEN. a. Never cloſed ; not at any, 


time ſhut. Taytor. 
EVERPLE'ASING. a. Delighting at all times ; 
never ceaſing to give pleaſure. Sidney. 
To EVE RSE. v. a: [ everſus, Latin. ] To over- 
throw ; to ſubvert: not uſed. lanville. 
To EVE'RT. v. &. [everto, Latin. ] To de- 
ſtroy ; to overthrow. lie. 
EVERWA“TCHFUL. a. Always vigilant. 


Pope. 
E'VERY. «a. [pen calc, Saxon. ] 
1. Each one ot all. Hammond. 
2. EvsxyY-WHERE. In all places. Hooker, 
E'VERYOUNG. 2. Not ſubject to old age; 
undecaying. ope. 
 EVESDROPPER. / [ever and dropper. 
Some mean fellow that ikulks about a houſe 
in the night to liſten. Dryden. 
To EVE'STIGATE. v. a. [eveſtige. Latin.] 
To ſearch out. 
EUCH. / A tree ; the yew. Dryden. 
To EVI'CT. v. 4. [evinco, Latin. ] 
1. To diſpoſſe is ot by a judicial diſcourſe. 
2. To take away by a ſentence of law. X. Ja. 
3. To prove; to eviace. Cheyne. 
EVI'CTION. / { from evie.] 
1. Diſpolition or deprivation by a definitive 
ſentence of a court of judicature. Bacon. 
2. Proof ; evidence. L'Eftrange. 
E'VIDENCE, / [ French. ] 
1. The ftate ot being evident; clearneſs ; 
Notoriety ; indubitable certainty. 
2. Teſtimony ; proof. Tillotſon. 
3. Witneſs zone that gives evidence. Bentley. 
Te E'VIDENCE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To prove ; to evince. * 
2. To ſhow ; to make diſcovery of. Milton. 
E'VIDENT, 2. [ French. ] Plain; apparent; 
notorious. rown. 
 E'VIDENTLY. ad. Apparently ; certainly; 
_ undeniably. | Prior. 
E'VIL. 4. fret, Saxon. ] 
1. Having bad qualitics 
P{alms, 


good. 
2. Wicked ; bad; corrupt. Matthew. 
3- Uahappy; milerable ; calamitous. Prov. 
4. Miſchievous ; deſtructive. Geneſis. 
EVIL. / [generally contracted to J.] 
. 1. Wickedneſs ; a crime. Shakſpeare. 


of any kind ; not 


2. Injury; miſchief. Proverbs. 
3. Malignity ; corruption. Z#eclefiaſticus. 
4. Misfortune ; calamity. 0b 


5; Malady ; diſeaſe. 
IL. 44. 1 contracted to 1/4. 
in whatever reſpects. Shatſpeare. 


FJobn. 


E 
1, Not wel 
2. Not well ; not virtuoully. 


To E'VITATE. v. a. [evite, Latin. 


Sheba | 


EVO 


3. Not well ; not happily. Deuteronomy. 
4- Iajuriouſiy 3 not kindly. Deuteronomy. 
It is oiten uſed in compoſition to give a 
meaning to a word. 

EVILAFFE'CTED. a. Not kind; not dif. 
poſed to kindneſs. Acts. 
EVILDO ERK. / MalefaQtor ; one that com- 
mits crignes. Peter. 
EVILFA'VOURED. 3. Ill countenanced ; 


having no good aſpect. Bacon. 
EVILFA'VOUREDNESS. / [from evilfa- 
. voured. | Deformity. euter2nomy. 
E'VILLY. ad. [from evil. ] Not well. $hak. 


fr 

EVILMI'N my a. Malicious; miſchievous; 
malignant; wicked. Dryden. 

E'VILNESS. / [ from evil. ] Contrariety to 
goodneſs ; badneſs of whatever kind. Hale. 

EVILSPEA'KING. / Slander ; defamation; 
calumny ; cenſoriouſneſs. Peter. 

EVILWTUSHING. a. Wiſhing bad to; hav- 
ing no good-will. Sidney. 

EVILWO'RKER. / One who does wicked- 
neſs. Philippians. 

To EVI'NCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin. ] To prove; 
to ſhow ; to maniteft. Atterbury. 

EVI'NCIBLE. a. [from cvince.] Capable of 
proof; demonſtrable. Ha 

EVI'NCIBLY. a. [ from evincidle.} In ſuch 
a manner as to force conviction. 

To E'VIRATE. v.a. [eviratus, Latin.) To 
deprive of manhood ; to emaſculate. 

To EVI'SCERATE. v. a. [eviſcero, Latin.] 
To embowel ; to draw; to deprive of the en- 
trails ; to ſearch within the entrails. 

E'VITABLE. 4. 8 Lat.] Avoid- 
able; that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. Hecok. 

To 
avoid ; to ſhun; to eſcape. Shakſpeare. 

EVITA'TION. /. | from evitate.} The act of 
avoiding. Bacon, 

EVITE'RNAL, a. [ eviturnus, Lat.] Eternal 
in a limited ſenſe ; of duration not infinitely 
but indefinitely long. . 

EVITER'NITY. V [ eviturnitas, low Lat.] 
Duratin not infinitely, but indefinitely long. 

EU'LOGY. /. [# and .] Praiſe ; enco- 
mium; panegyrick. | Spenſer. 

EU'NUCH. / [ ewex0g.] One that is caſtrated 
or emaſculated. Fenton. 

To EU'NUCHATE. v. a. To make an eunvch. 

Brown. 

EVOCA'TION,. / [evecatio, Lat.] The act 
of calling out. Broome. 

EVOLA'TION. / [ve, Lat.] The act of 
flying away. 

To EVO'LVE. u. a. [ve, Lat.] To un- 


fold ; to diſentangle. Hale. 
Tos EVO'LVE. v. . To open itfelf; to diſ- 
cloſe itfelf. Prior. 


EVOLU'TION. V [ eve/utus, Latin.] 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. Boyle. 
2. The ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded. 
More. 
3. [In geometry. ] The equable evo/ution of 
the periphery of a circle, or any other curve, 
is ſuch a gradual approach of the circumſe- 


EXA 


tence to reſtitude, as that all its parts do meet 
together, and equally evolve or unbend. Har. 
4. [In tacticks.] The motion made by a 


body of men in changing their poſture, or 


form of drawing up. Harris. 

EVOMIT'TION. / [ evome, Lat.] The act of 
vomiting out. 

EUPHO'NICAL. a. [ from exphoxy.] Sound- 
ing agreeably. 


EU'PHONY. /. Lage.] An agreeable 


ſound; the contrary to harſhneſs. 
EUPHO'RBIUM. /. 

1. A plant. | 

2. A gum reſin, brought to us in drops 

grains, of a bright yellow colour, and a gloſ- 


ſy ſurface. It has no great ſmell, but its 

__ _ taſte is violently acrid and nauſeous, #777. 
EU'PHRASY. / feuphrafia, Latin. ] The 
herb eyebright. Ita. 


EURO'CLYDON. / | ﬆ20u>3w7.] A tempel- 
tuous wind in the Mediterranean. Ar. 
 #ETU'RUS. [ Latin. ] The eaſt wind. Pracbam. 
 E'URYTHMY. / s2y9,0-.] Harmony; re- 
gular and ſymmetrical mealure. 
EUTHAN A'S7.4.) /, [tifavacia.] An eaſy 
EUTHANA'SY, death. Arbuthu-t. 
EVU'LSION. V ſevn/fio, Lat] The att of 
plucking out. Brown. 
EVULGA'TION. /. [ewvnlgo, Lat.] The act 
of divulging ; publication. 
EWE. /. [eo e, Saxon. ] The ſhe ſheep. 
E'WE 1 [ from can, perhaps anciently ex, 
water. | A veſfel in which water is brought 
for waſhing the hands. Pope. 
E'WRY./. [from ewer.) An office in the 
king's houlekoid, where they take care of the 
linen of the king's table, lay the cloth, and 
ſerve up water in filver ewers alter dinner. 
EX. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to com- 
pound words; ſometimes meaning out, as 
exbarf, to draw out, and ſometimes only 
enforcing the meaning. 
To EXACE'RBATE. v. a. [exacerbo, Lat.] 
To embitter ; to exaſperate. 
EXACERBA'TION. / [from exacerbate.] 
1. Increaſe of malignity; augmented force 
or ſeverity. 
2. Height of a diſeaſe ; yſm. Bacon. 
EXACERVA'TION. /. | acervas, Lat.] The 
act of heaping up. 
EXA'CT. a. [exa&us, Latin. ] 
I. Nice; not deviating from rule. Pope. 
2. Methodical; not negligently performed. 
3. Caretul ; not negligent. Spectator. 
4. Honeſt; ſtrict; punctual. Ecclut. 
To EXA'CT. v. x. [ exigo, exactut, * 
1. To require authoritatively. Taylor. 
2. To demand of right. Smalridge. 
3. To ſummon ; to enjoin. Denhan. 
To EXA'CT. v. . To practiſe extortion. F/. 
* EXA'CTER /. | from exa#?.} i 
1. Extortioner; one who claims more than 
his due. | Bacon. 
2. He that demands by authority. Bacon. 
3. One who is ſevere in his injunctions or 
i 5. bs Tille:fon. 


EXA 
EXA'CTION.F. [from exa#.] 
1. The act of making an authoritative de- 


mand, or levying by force. Shakſpeare. 
2  Extortion ; unjuſt demand. es. 
3. A tribute ſeverely levied. Addiſon. 


EXA'CTLY. ad. Souris. Accurately; 
nicely ; thoroughly. Atterbury. 
EXA'CTNESS. / * exact. ] 
i. Accuracy nicety ; ſtrict conformity to 
rule or ſymmetry. Woodward. 
2. Regularity of conduct; ſtrictneſs of man. 
ners; care not to deviate. Rogers. 
To EXA'GGERATE. v. a. fexaggero, Lat.] 
1. To heap upon; to accumulate. ale, 
2. To heighten by repreſentation. Clarendon. 
EXAGGERA'TION. / [from exaggerate. ] 
1. The act of heaping; a heap. Hale. 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. Su · TT. 
To EXA'GITATE. v. 4. [exagito, Latin. 
1. To ſhake; to put in motion. Arbuthnot. 
2. To reproach; to purſue with invectives: 
not in uſe Hooker. 
EXAGITA'TION. , ſfrom exagitate.} The 
act of ſhaking or agitating. 
To EXA'LT. v. 4 [ny toes” 


To heighten ; to refine by fire. Ah. 
. To elevate in dition orſentiment. Ræſcom. 
EXALTA'TION. /. [from exa?t.] 
1. The act of raiſing on high. 
2, Elevation to power or dignity. Hooker, 
3. Elevated ſtate ; ſtate of greatneſs or dig- 
nity. ' Tillotſon. 
4. [Ia pharmacy. ] Raiſing a medicine to a 
higher degree of virtue. Quincy. 
5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers 
are increaſed, Dryden. 
EXA MEN. . [Lat.] Examination; diſqui- 
fition 4 inquiry. Brown. 
EXA'MINATE. /. [examinatus, Latin. ] The 
rſon examined. Bacen. 
EXAMINA'TION, F. [examinatio, Latin. ] 
The act of examining by queſtions, or ex- 
riment; accurate diſquiſition. Locke, 


t. To raile on high. attherv. 

2. To elevate to wealth or dignity. Ezekie/. 
3. To elevate to joy or confidence. Clarendor. 

4. To praiſe ; to extol ; to magnify. P/a/ms. 
5. Toraiſe up in oppoſition. ingr. 

6. To intend ; to enforce. Prior. 

7 

8 


EXAMINA'TOR. / ¶ Latin. ] An examiner; 


an inquirer. Brown, 
To EXA'MINE. v. a. [examins, Latin. 

1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by 
interrogatories. Church Catechiſm. 
2. To interrogate a witneſs. Aft. 
3. To try the truth or falſehood of any pro- 
poſition, | 
4, To try by experiment, or obſervation ; to 
narrowly ſift ; to ſcan. 

5. To make inquiry into; to ſearch into; 
to ſcrutinize. | ke, 

EXA MINER. / [from examine. 

1. One who intcerrogates a cri or evi- 
denee. Hale. 
2. One who ſearches or tries ihe L one 
who ſcrutinizes, | ewwton, 


EXC 


EXA'MPLARY. a. [from example.] Serving 
for example or pattern. coker. 
EXA'MPLE./. [ exemple, French. 
1. Copy or patteru ; that which is propoſed 
to be reſembled, aleigh. 
2. Precedent ; former inſtance ofthe like. 55. 
3. Precedent of good. Milton. 
4. A perſon fit to he propoſed as a pattern. 
Timothy, 
$5. One puniſhed for the admonition of wow 
ude. 
6. Influence which diſpoſes to imitation? Rog. 
7. Inſtance; illuſtration of a eral poſition 
by ſome particular ſpecification. ryden. 
8. Inſtance in Which a rule is illuſtrated by 
an application. Dryden. 
To EXA'MPLE. v. a. [Crom the noun. ] 


1. To exemplify z to give an iuſtance of. Sp. 


2. To ſet an example. Shakſpeare. 
EXA'NGUIOUS, a. [exanguis, Lat.] Hav- 
ing no blood ; formed with animal juices, 
not ſanguineous. — 

EXA'NIMATE. a. [exanimatus, Latin. ] 

1. Lifeleis ; dead. 
2. Spiritieſs ; depreſſed. 

EXANIMA'TION 
privation of life. 

EXA'NIMOUS. a. [exanimis, Lat.] Liteleſs; 
dead ; killed. 

EXANTHEMATA. /. C it , Efflo- 
reſcenc ies; eruptions; breaking out; puſtules. 

EXANTHE'MATOVUS. 3. [irom exanthe- 
mata.] Puſtulous ; effloreicent ; eruptive. 

To EXA'NTLATE, v. . [exantlo, Latin.] 
1. To draw out. | 
2. To exhauſt ; to waſte away. Boyle. 

EXANTLA'TION. / [ from exant/ate. ] The 
act of drawing out; exhauſtion, 

EXARA'TION. / [exaro, Lat.] The manual 
act of writing. 

EXARTICULA'TION, /. [ex and articu/us, 
Latin. ] The diſlocation of a joint. 

To EXA'SPERATE. v. a. [ exaſpero, Rn} 
1, To provoke; to enrage ; to irritate. Add. 
2. To heighten a difference; to aggravate ; 
toembitter. Bacon. 
3. To exacerbate; to heighten malignity. Ba. 

EXASPERA'TER. / | from exaſperate.] He 
that exaſperates 3 a pruxokęr. 

EXASPERA'TION. /. [ from exaſperate.] 

1. Aggravation 3 malignant reprelentation. 
X. Charles. 
2. Provocation; irritation. Atterbury. 

To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a. [exau&tero, L.] 

1. To diſmiſs from ſervice. | 
» 2. Todeprive of a benefice. * Ayiife. 

EXAUCTORA'TION. /. [ from exau#orate.] 
1. Diſmiſſion from ſervice. 

Ayliffe. 


1 LY, ban T degradation. 
ANDE'SCENCE. 
EXCANDE'SCENCY. i [excandeſes, — 
1. Heat ; the ſtate of growing hot. 
2. Anger ; the ſtate of growing angry. 
EXCANTA'TION. / [excante, Latin.] Diſ- 
_ enchantment by a counter charm, 


To EXCA'RNATE. v. 4. Lex and carnis, Lat.] 


| Thomſon. 
J. [from exanimate.] De- 


np OO 
To clear from fleſh. Crew. 
EXCARNIFICA'TION./. [excarnifice, Lat.] 


The act of taking away the fleſh. 
To E'XCAVATE. v. a. [excavo, Latin.] To 


hollow; to cut into hollows. Blackmore. 
EXCAVA'TION, / [from excavate.} 

1. The act of cutting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed ; the cavity. Wotton. 
To EXCE'ED. v. 4. [exceds, Latin. ] 

1. To go beyond; to outgo. YFadward. 


2. To excel ; to ſurpaſs. Kings. 
To EXCE'ED. v. . a , 

1. To go too far; to the bounds of fit- 

neſs. Taylor. 


2. To go beyond any limits. Deuteronomy. 
3. To bear the greater proportion. Dryden. 
EXCE'EDING. part. 4. | from exceed. |: Great 
in quantity, extent, or duration. Kaleigh. 
EXCE'EDING. ad. In a very great degree; 
eminently. Raleigh. 
EXCE'EDINGLY. ad. To a great degree ; 
greatiy ; very much, Newton. 
To EXCEL. v. a. [exce/lo, Latin.] To outgo 
in good qualities; to furpals. Prior. 
To EXCEL. . x. To have good qualities in 
a great degree; to be eminent. Temple. 
EXCELLENCE. 2 F. [excellence, French; 
EXCELLENCV.  exce/lentia, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate of abounding in ary good quality. 
2. Dignity ; high rank in exiſtence. Þr en. 
3. The ſtate of excelling in any thing. Locke. 
4. That in which one excels. Addiſon. 
5. Purity; goodneſs. Shakſpeare. 
6. A title of honour. Uſually applied zo am- 
daſſadours and governours. Shakſpeare. 
E'XCELLENT. 4, [excellent Latin. ] 
1. Of great virtue, worth, or dignity. Taylor. 


2. Eminent iu any good quality. Fob. 
E'XCELLENTLY. ad. | 
1. Well; in ahigh degree. Brown. 
2. To an eminent degree. Dryden. 
To EXCE'PT. v. a. [excipio, Latin. ] To 


leave out, and ſpecity as leſt out of a general 
precept, or poſition. 
To EXCE'PT. v. x. To object; to make ob- 
jections. | Locke. 
EXCE'PT. prepeft. [from the verb.] 
1. Exclufively of; without incluſion cf. Milt. 
2. Unleſs ; it it be not ſo that. Tillotſor. 
EXCE'PTING. prepofir. Without incluſion 
of z without exception of. Dryden. 
EXCE'PTION. / [exceptio, Latin. ] 
i. Excluſion from the things comprehended 
in a precept, or poſition. South. 
2. Thing excepted, or ſpecified in exception, 
3. Objection ; cavil. Bentley. 
4. Peeviſh diſlike ; offence taken. Bacon. 
EXCE'PTLIONABLE. 2. {from exception. ] 
Liable to objection. Addiſon, 
EXCE'PTIOUS. 4. {from except. ] Peeviſhz 
froward ; full of objections. South 


FEXCEPTIVE. 4. [from except.] Inchiding 


an exception. | Watt, 
EXCE'PTLESS. 4. [from except. ] Omitting 
or neglecting all exceptions. - 'Shatſpedre. 
EXCEPTOR { from except. Objector. Bur. 


Corintbiant. 


Ex C 
To EXCE'RN. v. a. | excerno, Lat.] To ſtrain 
out ; to ſeparate or emit by ſtrainers. Bacon. 
EXCE'RPTION. /. [ excerptic, Latin. ] 
1. The act of gleaning ; ſelecting. 
2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. Ralcigh. 
EXCE'SS. / [ exesſ/us, Latin. 


1. More then enough; ene Hooker, 


2. Exvberance ; ſtate of exceeding. Newton. 

3. Intemperance ; unreaſonable indulgence 
in meatand drink. Duppa. 

4. Violence of paſſion. WY. 
| - Tranſgreſſion of due limits. Denbam. 
EXCE'SSIVE. a. [ve, French.) 

1. Beyond the common proportion of quan- 


© tity or bulk. Bacon. 
2. Vehement beyond meaſure in kindnefs or 
diſlike. Hayward. 


+ EXCE'SSIVELY. ad. Exceedingly ; emi- 


nently ; in a great degree. Addiſon. 
To EXCHA'NGE. v. a. | exchanger, French. ] 
1. To give or quit one thing for the ſake of 
gaining another. ele, 
2. To give and take reciprocally. Rowe. 
EXCHANGE. / [ from the verb.] 
1. The act of giving and receiving recipro- 
cally. Waller. 
2. Traffick by permutation. South. 
3. The form or act of cransferring. Shatk/. 
4. The balance of the money of different na- 


tions. Hayward. 
The thing given in return for ſomething 
received. Locke. 
6. The thing received in return for ſome- 
thing given. Dryden. 
7. The place where the merchants meet to 
nogociate their affairs. : Locke. 


EXCHA'NGER. /. {from exchange. ] One who 
raiſes exchange. Lecke, 
EXCHEAT. / See EsCnEAT-. Spenſer. 
EXCHE'ATOR. /. See Escnzaror. Car. 
EXCHE'QUER. /. 8 Norman Fr.] 
The court to which are brought all the reve- 
nues belonging to the crown, and wherein all 
cauſes touching the revenue are handled. Har, 
EXCI'SE. / [accijs, Dutch; exciſum, Lat.] 
A hateful tax levicd upon commodities, and 
adjudged not by the common judges of pro- 
perty, but wretches hired by thoſe to whom 
excile is paid. Marvel. 
To EXCI'SE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To levy 
, exciſe upon a perſon or thing. Pope. 
EXCI'SEMAN. /. An officer who inſpects 
commodities, and rates their exciſe, 


EXCI'SION. / [excifio, Latin. ] Extirpation ; 


deſtruction; ruin. Decay of Piety. 
EXCITA'TION, / [ from excito, Latin. 
1. The act of exciting, or putting into mo- 
tion. Bacon. 
2. The act of roufing or awakening. Wares. 
To EXCITE. v. a. [ excito, Latin. ] 
1. Toroufe ; to animate; to ſtir up; to en- 
courage. Spenſer. 
2. To put into motion ; to awaken ; to raiſe. 
EXCT'TEMENT. /. | trom excite.) The mo- 
tive by which one is ſtirred up. Shakſpeare. 


EXCITER. / [trom excite. ] | 


EXC 


r. One that ſtirs up others, or puts them in 


motion. K. Charles. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is raiſed or 
put in motion. Decay of Piety. 
To EXCLA'IM. v. a. [exclams, Latin. 
1. To cry out with vehemence ; to make an 
outcry. k Decay of Piety. 
2. To declare with loud vociferation. S544) 
EXCLA'IM. / [from the verb.] Clamour ; 
outcry :. not uled. Chat pe arc. 
EXCLA'IMER. / [from calm. ] One that 
makes vehement outeries. Atterbury. 
EXCLAMA'TION. / [exclamatio, Lain.) 
1. Vehement outcry ; clamour; outrageous 
vociſeration. Hocker. 
2. An emphatical utterance. Sidney. 
3. A note by which. a pathetical ſentence is 
marked thus !. 
EXCLA'MATORY. a. [from exclaim.}] 
1. PraQtifing exclamation. 
2. Containing exclamation. 
To EXCLUDE, v. a. ſ[excl/uds, Latin. ] 
1. To thut out; to hinder from entrance or 
ad miſſion. Dey den. 
2. To debar ; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit. Dryden. 
3. To except in any poſition. 
4. Not to comprehend in any grant or privi- 
lege. Hooker. 
To diſmiſs from the womb or egg. Graun. 
EXCLU'SION. x. [trom exclude.) 
1. The act of ſhutting out or denying ad miſ- 
fon. Bacon, 
2, Rejection; not reception. Addiſor. 
3. The act of debarring from any privilege. 


4. Exception. Bacon, 
$- The diſmiſſion of the young from the egg 
or womb. Ray. 


6. Ejection ; emiſſion ; thing emitted. Br own. 
EXCLU'SIVE. a. [from exc/ude.] 
I. Having the power of excluding or deny- 
ing admiſſion, Milton. 
2. Debarring from participation. Locke. 
3. Not taking into any account or number. 
4. Excepting. | 
EXCLU*'SIVELY. ad. 
1. Without admiſſion of another to partici- 
pation, Boyle. 
2. Without comprehenſion in an account or 
number; not inctuſively. Aylife. 
To EXCO'CT. v. a. [excotus, Latin.] To 
boil up ; to make by boiling. acon. 
To EXCO GCITATE. v. a. An Latin. | 
To invent; to ſtrike out by thinking. More, 
EXCOM MU'NICABLE. a. Liable or deſerv- 
ing to be excommunicated, Hooker. 
To EXCOMMU'NICATE, v. 4. [e.] 
nico, Lat.] To eject from the communion of 
the church by an eceleſtaſtical cenſure. Ham . 
EXCOMMUNICA'TION. / [from ec 
municate, | An eccleſiaſtical interdict; excluſi · 
on from the fellowſhip of the church, Hose. 
To EXCO'RIATE. . a. To flay; to ftripoit 
the ſkin. Wiſeman. 
EXCORIA'TION. / { from excoriate. 
1. Loſs of ſkin; privation of ſkin ; the act 


EXC 
of fayiog. Arbuthnet, 
2. Plunder: ſpoil. © Howel. 
EXCORTICA”TION. / [from ex and cortex, 
Lat.] Pulling the bark off any thing. Quiz. 
To E'XCREATE. v. @. [excyeo, Latin.] To 
eject at the mouth by hawking. 
EXCREMENT. V [excrementum, Lat.] That 
which is thrown out as uſeleſs, from the na- 
tural paſſages of the body. Raleigh. 
EXCREME'NTAL. 2. [from excrement.] 
That is voided as excrement. Raleigh. 
EXCREMENTTI'TIOUS. . [from excre- 
ment.] Containing excrements ; confiſting 
of matter excreted from the body. Bacon, 
FXCKE'SCENCE. ? /. [excreſes, Lat.]Some- 
EXCRE'SCENCY. what growing out of 
another without ute, and contrary to the 
common order ot production. Bentley. 
EXCRE'SCENT. 2. [excreſcenr, Latin.) 
That grows out of another with preternatural 
ſuperſſuity. ; P 
EXCRE'TION. V fexererio, Latin.] 
1. Separation of animal ſubſtance ; ejecting 
ſomewhat quite out of the body. Wing. 
2. The thing excerned. acon. 
EXCRE'TIVE. a. [excretus, Latin. ] Hav- 
ing the power of ſeparating and ejecting ex- 
crements. Harvey. 
E'XCRETORY. a. from apo Hav- 
ing the quality of ſeparating and ejecting ſu- 
perfluous parts. 
E'XCRETORY. / The inftrument of excre- 
tion. Cheyne. 
EXCRU'CIABLE. a. [from excruciate. | 
Liable to torment. 
To EXCRU'CIATE. v. a. [excructs, Latin. ] 
To torture; to torment. Chapman. 
EXCUBA'TION, / T excnbatio, Latin. The 
att of watching all night. 
To EXCU'LPATE. v. @. [ex and cups, Lat.] 
To clear from the imputation of a tault.C/ar. 
EXCU'RSION. V [ exenrffron, French. 
1. The act of deviating from the ftated or 
lettled path; a ramble. 
2. An expedition into fome diſtant part. Loc. 
3. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. Arezth. 
4. Digrefſion ; ramble from a ſubject. Boyle. 
EXCU'RSIVE. a. [from excurro, Lat. Ram- 
blingz wandering ; deviating, Thomſon. 
EXCU'SABLE. a. [from excuſe. ] Pardona- 
ble ; that may be excuſed. Tillotſon. 


EXCU'SABLENESS./[from excy/ab/e.)Par-. 


donableneſs; capability to be excuſed. Hey le. 
EXCUSA'TION. / [from exer/e.] Excuſe ; 
plea ; apology. | Bacon. 
FEXCU'SATORY. a. [from excuſe.) Pieading 
excuſe ;z apologetical ; making apoiogy. 
To EXCU'SE. v. a. [excuſo, Latin. 
1. To exteuuate by apolozy. Ben Fonſen. 
2. To diſengage from an obligation. Carend. 
3. Toremit ; not to exsct. 
4. Te weaken or mollify obligation to any 
thing; to obtain remiſſion. South. 
5: pardon by allowing an apology. Addi/. 
6. To throw off imputation by a feigned apo- 
; 10g. Corinthians. 
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1 [from the verb.] 8 
1. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. Sid. 
2. The act of exculing or apologizing. Shak. 
J. Cauſe for which one is excuſed. Reſcom. 
EXCU'SELESS. a. [from excu/e.] That for 


which no excuſe cau be given, D. of Piety. 
EXCU'SER. /. _ 8 
1. One who pleads for another. 


Swift. 


2. One who torgives another. 


To-EXCU'SS. v. a. ſexcyſſus, Latin.) To 
ſeize and detain by law. lyliffe. 


EXCU'SSION. Ie, Lat, | Seizure by law. 
E'XECRABLE. a. ſexecrabilia, Lat.] Hate- 
ful; deteſtable; accurſed. Hooker. 
E'XECRABLY. ad. [from execrab/e.] Curſed 
ly ; abominably, | Dryden. 
To EXECRATE. v. a. [execror, Latin. To 
curle ; to imprecate ill upon. Temple. 
EXECRA'TION. #. {from U Curſe; 
imprecation of evil. - Stilling fleet. 
To EXE'CT. v. a. [ execo, Lat.] To cut out z 
to cut away. | arvey. 
EXE'CTION. / {from exe#.] The act of 
cutting out. 
To E'XECUTE. v. a. [exequor, Latin.] - 
r. To perform; to practiſe. South, 
2. To put in act; to do what is planned or 
determined. Locke. 
3. To put to death according to form of juſ- 
tice ; to punith capitally. Davies. 
4. To put to death; to kill, Shab/peare. 
E'XECUTER. /. from execute. | 
1. He thatpertorms or executes any thing. Sh. 
2. He that is intruſted to perform the will of 
a teſtator. In this ſenſe the accent is on the 
fecond ſyllable. Shakſpeare. 
3. An executioner; one who puts others to 
death: not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
EXE'CUTERSHIP. / ¶ from execater. } The 
office of him that is appointed to perform the 
will of the defunct. Bacon. 
EXECU'TION. / [from exeeute.] 
1. Performance; practice. Bacon. 
2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by 
which poſſeſſion is given of body or goods. 
3. Capital puniſhment ; death inflifted by 
forms of law. Creech. 
4. Deſtruction; laughter. Hayward. 
EXECU'TIONER. / ¶ from execution. 
1. He that puts in act, or executes. Shak/p. 
* 2. He that inflicts capital puniſhments. Sid. 
3. He that kills; he that murders. Shak/p. 
4- The inſtrument by which any thing is per- 
formed. Craſba w. 
EXECUTIVE. a. [ from execute. ] 29 
or per- 
Hale. 


r. Having the quality of executing 

forming. ; 

2. Adlive; not deliberative ; not legiſlative ; 

having the power to put in act the laws. Sw. 
EXE'CUTRIX. /. | from execxte.} A woman 


19truſted to perform the will of the teſtator. 
EXEGE'SIS. / [ iZ#noy;. ] An explanation. 


EXEGE'TICAL. . Livre. Explana- 
tory ; expoſitory. 7 Walker. 
EXE'MPLAR. {.[exemplar, Lat.] 2 
0 leigh. 


an * to de imitated. 
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EXE'MPLARILY. ad. [from — F 


1. So as deſerves imitation. . 
. 2+ So as may warn others. Clarendon. 
EXE'MPLARINESS. /. State of ſtanding as 
a pattern to de copied. Tillorſon. 
EXE'MPLARY. a. — exemplar. ] 
. Such as may delerve to be propoſed to 


imitation. Bacon. 


2. Such as may give warning to others. X. C. 
3. Such as may attract notice and 3 
rior. 


EXEMPLIFICA'TION./. [from exemp/ify.] 


A copy; a tranſcript. Hayward. 
To EXE'MPLIFY. v. a. ¶ from 3 94 | 

1. To illuſtrate by example. Heoker. 
2. To tranſcribe; to copy. 
ToEXE'MPT, v. a. [exemptus, ny To 

privilege ; to grant immunity from. Aro/les. 
EXE'MPT. 2. | from the verb. | 

Ayliffe. 


1. Free by privilege. 
2. Not ſubject ; not liable to. Ben Jor/or. 
3. Clear; not included. Lee. 
4. Cut off trom : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
EXE'MPTION./. [fromexempr.] Immunity ; 
. privilege ; freedom from impoſts. Bacon. 
-EXEMPTI'TIOUS. a. [ from exemprus, Lat.] 
| Separable; that may be taken from joy + wo 
are. 
To EXE'NTERATE. v. 4. [ exentero, Latin.] 
To embowel. Brown. 
EXENTERA'TION. / { exenteratio, Latin. ] 
The act of taking out the bowels. Brown. 
EXE'QUIAL. a. { tiom exequie, Latin, ] Fu- 


neral ; relating to funerals, 


E'XEQUIES. / Without a ſingular. [exequie, 


Latin. ] Funeral rites ; the ceremouy of bu- 


rial ; the proceſſion of buriai. Dryden. 
- EXE'RCENT. @. { exercens, Latin. ] Practi- 
| Hie. 


ſing; tollowing any calling. 
E'XERCISE. — og Latin | 
1. Labour of the body; labour confidered as 
conducive to health. Bacon. 
2. Something done for amuſement. Bacon. 
3. Habitual action by which the body is 
formed to gracefulneſs. Sidney. 
4. Preparatory practice in order to ſkill. 
5. Uſe; actual application of auy thing. Hook, 
6. Practice; outward performance. Addiſon. 
7. Employment. Locke. 
s. Taſk ; that which one is appointed to 
. perform.” 8 Milton. 
9. Act of divine worſhip whether public or 
private. Shakſpeare. 
To EXERCISE. v. 4. [exerceo, Latin. 
1. To employ ; to engage in employment. 
N Locke. 
2. To train to uſe by any act. Locke. 
3. To make ſkiliul or dexterous by practice; 
to habituate. Hebrews. 
4- To buſy ; to keep buſy. Atterbury. 
5. To taik ; wo keep employed as a penal in- 


junction. Milton, 
(. Toprattiſe; to perform. Bacon, '- 
7. Toexert; to put in uſe, Lecke. 
. Ta practiſe or uſe in ordet to habitual IK l. 
Ad. ſen. 
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To E'XERCISE. v. x. To uſe exerciſe ; to la · 
bour for health or amuſement. Broome. 

E'XERCISER. / [ from exerciſe.] He that di- 
rects or uſes exerciſe. 


EXERCITA'TION. / [exercitatio, Latin,] 


1. Exerciſe. Brown. 

2. Practice; uſe. - —- Felton. 
To EXE'RT. v. a: [exere, Latin, 

1. To uſe with an effort. Rowe 


2. To put forth ; to perform. South, 
3. To enforce; to puſh to an effort. Dryden. 
4. To bring out. Dryden. 
5. To emit; to puſh out. Philipe. 

EXE'RTION. / {from exert,} The act of ex- 
erting ; effort. 


 EXE'SION, L Latin.] Lg Seng 


eating through, /0WR. 
EXESTUA'TION. / [ex Hue, Latin. ] The 
ſtate of boiling; efferveſcence; ebullition. Hay. 
To EXFO'LIATE. v. x. [ex and folium, Lat.) 
To thell off ; to ſeparate, as a corrupt bone 
from the ſound part. | Wiſeman. 
EXFOLIA'TION., / {from exfoliate. } The 
roceſs by which the corrupted part of the 
ne ſeparates from the ſound. Wiſeman. 
EXFO'LIATIVE. 2. [from exfe/iate. | That 
has power of procuring exfoliation. //iſemar. 
EXHA'*LABLE. a. {from exhale.) That may 
be evaporated. _ Boyle. 
EXHALA'TION.'/. [exhalatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of exhaling or ſending out in va- 
pours ; emiſſion. 
2. The ſtate of evaporating or flying out in 
vapours ; evaporation, 
3. That which riſes in vapours. Milton. 
To EXHA'LE. v. a. [exhato, Latin.) 
1. To fend or draw out in vapours. Temple. 
2. Todraw out. Shakſpeare. 
EXHA'LEMENT, / | from exhale.} Matter 


exhaled ; vapour. Brown. 
To EXHA'UST. v. 4. 
1. To drain; to diminiſh. Bacon, 


2. To draw out totally ; to draw until no- 
thing is left. Locke. 
EXHA'USTION. /. [from exbauf,] The act 
of drawing or draining. 
EXHAUST LESS. 4. { irom * Not ts 
be emptied ; inexhauſtible. Blackmore. 
To EXHIBIT, v. a. [exbibeo, Latin. } 
1. To offer to view or ule ; to offer or pro- 
poſe in a formal manner. Clarendon. 
2. To ſhow ; to diſplay. _ Pope. 
EXHI'BITER. / [from cit.] He that of- 
fers any thing in a publick manner. Shak}. - 
EXHIBITION. / [ trom exhibir.] | 
1. The act of exhibiting ; diſplay. Grew. 
2. Allowance ; ſalary ; penſion. S 
. Payment ; recompence. Shakſpeare. 
HI'BITILVE. 2. [ trom exhibir.} —.. 
ſentative ; diſplaying. Norris. 
To EXHI'LARATE. V 4. [exbilaro, pw, 
To make cheerful; to cheer ; to fill wit 
mirth ; to enliven. Philip. 


EXHILARA'TION. / [from exbilarate.] - 
1. The at of giving gayety. | 
a. The tate of being enlivened. 


Faces, 
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7 EXHO RT. v. a. [exhortor, Lat.] Toincite 
by words to any good action. Common Prayer. 
EXHORTA'TION, /. [from exbort.] 
1. The act ot exhortiog ;; incitement to | any 
Atterbury. 
2. The form of words by which one is ex- 
-  horted. Shak 22 
EXHO'RTATORY. a. [ from cx hrt. ] Tend- 
ing to exhort. 
EXHO'RTER. / One who exhorts. 
To EXI'CCATE. v. @. [exficco, Lat. ] To dry. 
EXICCA'TION. /. [ from exiccate. ] Arefac- 
tion 3 act of drying up ; ſtate of being 
dried up. Bentley. 
EXI!'CCATIVE. g. [from ex/ccate. ] Dryiag 
in quality; oy the power of drying. 
'XIGENCE. F 
2 f 7. [from exigent. | 
1. Demand; want; need, Atterbury. 
2. Preſſing necefſity ; ſudden occafion. Pope. 
E'XIGENT. / [eigen, Latin. 
1. Preſſing bu My j occaſion that requires 
immediate help. aller. 
2. [A law wm A writ ſued when the de- 
fendant is not to be found, 
3, End. e Shakſpeare. 
EXIGUITY, f. [exiguitar, Latin. } Small- 
neſs ; diminucivenels; flenderneſs, Boyle, 
EXI'GUOUS. 3. [exiguzs, Latin, ] Small; 
diminutive ; little: not uſed. Harvey, 
EXILE, / [exilium, Latin. 
1. Baniſhment; ſtate of being baniſhed, Shak. 
2, The perſon baniſhed. Dryden. 
EXI'LE, a. [exilis, Latin. ] Small ; flender ; 
not full ; not powerful. Bacon. 
To E'XILE, v. a. [from the noun. ] To ba- 
niſh ; to drive froma country, Shakſpeare, 
EXI'LEMENT / Baniſhment. Metten. 
EXILI'TION. { exilitio, Latin. ] The act 
of ſpringing out ſuddenly. 
EXULITY. / [exilis, Latin.] Smalinels ; 
lleadernefs ; diminution. Grew. 
EXI'MIOUS. a. [eximiur, Latin.] Famous; 
eminent; conſpicuous ; excellent. 
EXINANI'TION. #. { exinanitio, Latin. | Pri- 
vation; loſs. Decay of Piety. 
To EXIST. v. . [exifto, Latin. ] Tobe; to 
have a being. South. 
EX!('STENCE, y [ exiflentia, low Latin, ] 
EXI'STENCY.| State of being; actual pol- 


ſem̃on of being. Watts, 
EXI'STFENT, 4. [from exif.) Having being; 


i paſſeſſion of being. Dryden. 
EXISTLMA'TION. F. [exiftimatio, Latin. ] | 
1 Opinion, | 
2. Eſteem. 


EXIT. JJ [ Latin. } 
1. The term ſet in the margin of plays to 
mark the time at which the player goes off. 
2. Receſs ; departure; act of quitting the 
theatre of life. Shakſpeare. 
3. Pn out of any place. Guanville. 

ay by which there is a e out. 
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EXI'TIAL. ? a. {exitialir, Lat.] Deftruc- 

EXI'TIOUS. tive ; fatal; mortal. Harvey, 


Brown, 


EXP 
E'XODUS. 2 , Lit.] De reg j 
EXO DV. : A a — ide Benzabes 
of Moſes is ſo called, becauſe it deſcribes the 
Journey of the Ifraclites from Egypt. Hale. 
EXOLE'TE. a. [exoletus, Latin. ] Obſolete ; 
out of uſe. 


To EXO'LVE. v. a.[exolvo, Latin. ] To looſe; 
to - 
EXO'MPHALOS. fe [Lit and . ] A 


navel rupture. 
To EXO'NERATE. v. 4. [exonero, Latin.] 
To unload ; to diſburden. Ray. 
EXONERA'TION. /. [from exonerate. ] The 
act of diſburdening, or diſcharging. Grew. 
EXO'PTABLE. a. — Lat.] Deſir- 
able; to be lought with eagerneſs or deſire. 
E'XORABLE. a. [exoradilis, Latin. ] To be 
5 —— dy entreaty. 
'RBITANCE. 
EXO'RBITANCY. ö J (from exorbitant. ] 
1. The act of goingoutof the track preſcribed. 
2. Enormity ; groſs deviation from rule or 
right. | Dryden. 
3- Boundleſs depravity. Garth. 
EXO'RBITANT. a. {ex and erbSito, Latin. ] 
1. Going out of the preſcribed track. 
2. Deviating from the courſe appointed or 
rule eſtabliſhed. codward. 
3. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a ſet- 
* rule or method. Hooker, 
4. Enormous ; beyond due proportion; ex- 
ceſſive. a " Addiſon. 
To EXO'RBITATE. v. . [ex and orditog 
Latin. ] To deviatez to go out of the track 
or road preſcribed. Bentley. 
To E'XORCISE. v. a. [ifogxifw.] 
1. To adjure by ſome holy name. 
2. Todrive away ſpirits by certain forms of 
adjuration. 
3- Topurify from the influence of malignant 
tpirits by religious ceremonies. Dryden. 
E'XORCISER V [from exorciſe.] One who 
practifes to drive away evil tpirits. 
E'XORCISM. / [ iZognioja;. The form of ad- 
juration, or religious ceremony by which evil 
and malignant ſpirits are driven away. Harvey. 
E'XORCIST. / [ ifoprughs. ] 
1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or reli. 
gious acts, drives away malignant ſpirits. Act. 
2. Au eachanter; a conjurer: improperly. Sb, 
EX&@RDIUM. . [ Latin. ] A formal prefacez 
the proemial part ol a compoſition. May. 
EXORNA'TION, / [ exornatio, Lat. J Oruas 
ment; decoration ; embeliiſhment. Hooker, 
EXO'SSATEDU. 2. [ exo2ſ/atus, Latin, j De- 
prived of bones. by 
EXO'STOSIS. Le and zie] Any protube- 
rance of a bone that is not natural. rd 
EXO'SSEOUS. 4. (or and , Lat.] Want- 
iug bones; boneleſs. Brown. 
EXO'TICK. a. [ ifwrixis. ] Foreign; not to- 
duced in our own country. Evelyn. 
EXO'TICK./. A foreign plant. Addiſon. 
To EXPA'ND. v. a. [Kunde, Latin. ] | 
1. To ſpread ; to lay open as a net or ſheet. 
2, To Glens 4 to ſpread out every way, Ard, 
2 
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EXPANSE. [expanſum, Lat.] A body wide. 


ly extended without inequalities. Savage. 
EXPANSIBULITY. / [rom expanſibe. | 
Capacity of extenſion ; poſſibility to be ex- 
panded or ſpread into a wider ſurtace. Grew. 
EXPA'NSIBLE. 4. ¶ from expan/zs, Latin. | 
Capable to be extended. Grew. 
EXPANSION. { {from expand. ] 
1. The ſtate ot being expanded into a wider 
furface or greater ſpace. Bentley. 
2. The act of ſpreading out. Grew, 
3- Extent ; ſpace to which any thing is ex- 
tended. Locke, 


4. Pure ſpace, as diſtinct from extenſion in 


Locke. 
[from expand. Having 


folid matter. 
EXPANSIVE. a. 


the power toſpread into a wider ar 7% oy a 


To EXPA'TIATE. v. x. [expatior, Latin. 
1. To range at large. Addiſon. 
2. To enlarge upon in language. Broome. 
3. To let looſe; to allow to range. Dryder. 
To EXP ECT. v. a. [ expedto, Latin. ] 


1. To have a previous apprehenſion of eicher 


goed or evil. Milton. 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. Dryd. 
To EXPE'CT. v. x. To wait ; toftay. Feb. 
EXPE'CTABLE. a. {from expe#.] To be ex- 
pected ; to be hoped or teared. _ Brown. 
EXPE'CTANCE. 
— | J. [from expe#.] 
t. The act or ſtate of es pecting. Ben Forſor. 
2. Something expected. — cure. 
3. Hope. Sha «on 
EXPECTANT. a. [ French.] Waiting in ex- 
pectation. Swift. 
EXPE'CTANT.F. [from expe.) One who 
waits in expectatiou of any thing. Pope. 
EXPECTA'TION. /. cage ie, Latin, | 
1. The act of expecting. Shakſpe are. 
2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope or 
fear. Rogers. 
3- Proſpect of any thing good to come. Z//Ql. 
4. The object of happy expeQtation ; the 


Mleſſiah expected. Milton. 
5. A ſtate in which ſomething excellent is 
expected from us. Orway. 


EXPE'CTER. /. 
- i. One who has hopes of ſomething. S. 
2. One who waits for another. Shakſpeare. 

7e EXPE'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and pettus, 
| Lat.] To eject trom the breaſt. Arburhnot. 

EXPECTORA'TION. {.{ irom expetorate.] 
1. The act of diſcharging trom the breaſt. 
- 2. That diſcharge which is made by cough- 

ing. Arbutbnot. 

EXPE'CTORATIVE. 2. | from expeF#orate.] 
Having the quality ot promoting expectora- 


— expect. ] 


; Gon: - ? Harvey. 
EXPEDIENCE. a K | 
EXPE'DLENCY. . [from expedient. ] 

1. Fitneſs ; propriety; ſuitableneſs to an 

end. South, 

2. Expedition; adventure. Shakſpeare.' 

3. Haſte ; diſpatch. Shakſpeare, 


EXPE'DIENT. a. [expedit, Latin.] 
1. Proper ; fit; convenient; ſuitable. Tot. 
2. Quick ; expeditious. Shakſpeare. 


EXP 

EXPE'DIENT, / [ from the adjeQtive. ] 

1. That which helps forward, as means toan 

end. Decay of Piety, 

2. A ſhift ; means to an end contrived in an 

exigence, or difficulty, Woodward, 
EXPE'DLIENTLY. ad, [from expedient.) 

1. Fitly ; ſuitably ; conveniently. 

2. Haſtily ; quickly: not uſed. Shakſp, 
To E'XPEDITE. v. a. [ expedis, Latin. ] 

1. To facilitate z to free trom impediment. 


2. To haſten ; to quicken. Swift. 
3. To diſpatch; to iflue from à publick ot. 
fice Bacon. 


E'XPEDITE. a. [expeditns, Latin.) 
1. Quick ; haſty; toon periormed. Sandy:, 
2. Ealy ; diſencumbered ; clear. Hockey. 
3. Nimble ; active; agile. Tillotſon, 
4. Light armed. Bacen. 
E'XPEDITELY. ad. { from expedite.) With 


e readily ; haſtily. rew, 
EXPEDI'TION, /. [ from expedite.] 
1. Haſte ; ſpeed; activity, Hecker. 


2. A march or voyage with martial inten- 

tions Shakſpeare. 
EXPEDITIOUS. a. | from expedite. 

1. Speedy; quick; ſoon done, 

2. Nimble ; ſwift ; acting with celerity. 
EXPEDI'TIOUSLY. 44. Speedily ; nimbly. 
To EXPE'L. v. a. | expelle, Latin. ] 

1. Todrive out; to torce away. Burnet. 

2. To eject; to throw out. Bacon. 

3. To baniſh ; to drive from the place of re- 


nidence. Dy dex. 
4. To reject; to reſuſe. Spenſer. 
5. To keep off; te exclude. Shakſpeare. 


EXPE'LLER,/. One that expels or drives away. 
To"EXPE'ND. v. a. [expendo, Latin. ] 10 

lay out; to ſpend. Hayward. 
EXPENSE. /. [-xpernſum, Latin. } Coſt; 
charges; money expended. Ben Yonſur. 
EXPE'NSEFUL. a. Coftly ; expenſive. #. 


EXPE'NSELESS. a. Without colt. Milton. 
EXPE'NSLVE. a.{trom expenſe. | 
1. Given to cxpeuſe; extravagant. Temple. 
2. Coltly ; requiring expenſe. 
3. Liberal; diitributive. Sprat. 


EXPE'NSIVELY. ad. Wich great expenic. 
EXPE'NSIVENESS. / 

1. Addition to expenſe; extravagance. 

2. Coftlinels. Arbuthnet. 
EXPERIENCE. / [ experientia, Latin. ] 

1. Practice ; frequeut trial. Raleigh. 

2. Knowledge gained by practice. S aA peace. 
To EXPERIENCE. v. a. 

1. To try ; to practiſe. 


2. To know by practice. Milton. 
EXPERIENCE D. participial-a. 

1. Made ſkiltul by experience. Locke. 

2. Wiſe by long practice. Pope. 


EXPE'RIENCEKR./. One who makes trial; 
a practiſer of experiments. Digty. 
EXPE'RIMENT\{.[experimentzm,Lat. ] IIIa 
of any thing; ſomethiug done in order to dil- 
cover an uncertainty or unknown effect. Vac. 
To EXPERIMENT. v. a: {from the noun. } 
1. To try; to ſearch out by trial. K. 
2. To know by experience. Lac le. 


EXP 
EXPERIMEKNTaAL. a. 
1. Pertaining to experiment. 
2. Built upon experiment. Prown. 
3. Known by experiment or trial. Newton, 
EXPERIME/NTALLY. ad. By experience ; 
by trial, Evelyn. 
EXPERIME'NTER. / [from experiment.] 
One who makes experiments. Digby. 
EXPERT. a. [expertus, Latin. ] 
1. Skilful ; addrefsful; intelligent. Prior. 
2. Ready ; dexterous. Dryden. 
3. Skiltul by practice or experience. Bacon. 
EXPE RTL V. ag. Ina fkiliuvkready manner. 
EXPE'RTNESS, {from expert. ] Skill; 
readineſs ; dexterity. Knolles. 
E XPIABLE. 2: Capable to be expiated. 
To E'XPIATE. v. a. [explo, Latin. 
1. To annul the guilt of a crime by ſubſe- 
quent acts of piety ; to atone for. Bacon. 
2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 
3. To make reparation for. Clarendon. 
EXPIA'TION. /. [from explate. ] 


1. The att of expiating' or atoning for any 


crime, 
2. The means by which we atone for crimes; 
atonement. Dryden. 
3. Practices by which the threats of omi- 
nous prodigies were averted. Hayward. 
E'XPIATORY. a. from expiate.} Having 
the power of expiation. oller. 
EX PILA'TION. J.\expilatio, wat Robbery ; 
the act of committing waſte upon land to the 
loſs of the heir. 
EXPIRA'TION, / from expire. ] 
1. That act of reſpiration which thruſts the 
air out of the lungs.  Arbuthnot. 
2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. Rams. 
3. Eyaporation ; act of fuming out. 
4. Vapour ; matter expired. Bacon. 
5. The ceffation of any thing to which life 
13 figuratively aſcribed. : 
6. The concluſion of any limited time. $4. 
To EXPI RE. 628. expire, Latin. ] 
1. To breathe out. * "Spenſer. 
2. To exhale; to ſend out in exhalations. 
"3" 4 Wordward. 
3. To eloſe; to conclude : obſolete, Spenſer, 
To EXPPRE. „ „. 
1. To make an emiffion of the breath. Mut. 
2. To die ; to breathe the laſt. Pope. 
3. To periſh ; to tall ; to be deſtroyed. Sper. 
4. To fly out with a blaſt. Drydex. 
F. To contlude; to come to an end, SI. 
To EXPLA'IN. v. a. [ exp/anc, Lat.] To ex- 
pound; to illuſtrate ; to clear. Gay. 
EXPLA'INABLE. a. N explain. ] Capa- 
ble of being explained or interpreted. Brown. 
EXPLAINER. / [from explain.) Expoſitor ; 
interpreter 3 commentator. | 
EXPLANA'TION, / [from-exp/ain.] 
I, ty act of explaining or interpreting. 
2. The ſenſe given by an explainer. Swift, 
EXPLA'NATORY. a. {from explain.) Con- 


taining explanation. Swift. 
EXPLETIVE. . Texpletivum, Lat.) Some- 
thing uſed only to take up room. Swift, 


Boyle. 


*EXPONE'NTIA L: {rom exponent. 
uc 


EXP 
E'XPLICABLE. a. [ from exp/tcate.] Explain» 
able; pe to be explained. Hales 


To EXPLICATE. v. a. [explico, Latin. 
1. To unfold ; to expand. Blackmore, 
2. To explain; to clear. Taylor. 


EXPLICA'TION. / [from exp/icate. ] 
1. The act of opening, unfolding, or expanding. 
2. The act of explaining; interpretation ; ex- 
planation. ooker, 
3 The ſenſe given by an explainer. Burner. 
E'XPLICATIVE. a. [from explicate.)] Hav- 
ing a tendeney to explain. atts, 
EXPLICA'TOR. / [from explicate.] Ex- - 
pounder ; interpreter; explainer. - 
EXPLICIT. a. [explieitwe Lat.] Unfolded ; 
plain; clear; not merely implied. Burner. 
EXPLI'CITLY. ad. Plainly ; directiy ; not 
merely by inference. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To EXPLO'DE. v. a. [ explods, Latin. ] 
t. To drive out diſgraceſully with ſome noi ſe 


of contempt. Roſcommon. 
2, To drive out with noife and violence, as 
from a gun. Blackmereg 


EXPLO'DER. V from explode.) A hifler ; 
one who drives out with open contempt. 


EXPLOIT. / fexpletam, Latin.] A defign 


accompliſhed ; an achievement; a ſucceſsful 
attempt, Denham. 
To EXPLO'TT. 2. 4. ¶ from the noun. ] To 
perform; to achieve? not uſed. © Camden. 
To EXPLO'RATE. v. a. [exploro, Lat.] To 
ſearch out; to explore. N WR. 


-EXPLORA'TION. / [from —— 


Search ; examination. 


- | round. 
EXPLORA TOR. /. | from explorate.] One 


who ſearches ; an examiner. 99 
EXPLO'RATORY. 2. (rom explorate. ] 
Searching; examining. ' * a8 
To EXPLO RE. v. a. | explore, Lat.] Tetry ; 
to ſearch into; to examine by trial. Beyle. 
EXPLO'REMENT. / Search; trial. Breton. 
EXPLO'SION. / Ffrom explode. ] The act of 
driving out any thing with noiſe and vio- 
lence, Woodward. Newton, 
EXPLO'SIVE. 4. [from — 2. 
out with noife and violence. MHoodwerd. 
EXPO'NENT. / { from expons, Lat.] Expo- 
nent of the ratio, or proportion between any 
two numbers or quantities, is the exponent 
ariſing when the antecedent is divided by the 
conſequent : thus fix is the exponent of the 
ratio which thirty hath to five. Hart is. 
Expo- 
nentialcurves are as partake boch of the 
nature of algebraick and tranſcendental ones. 
To EXPO'RT. v. a. [exporto, Latin.} To 


carry out of a country. Addiſon. 
EXPORT. / ffrom JJ Commodity 
carried out in traffic. a 3 
EXPORTA'TION. / [from export.] The 


act or practice of carrying 


out commodities 
into other countries. , 


Swift. 


EXPO'RTER. / \ from export. ] He that car. 
ries out commodities, Lothe. 


To EXPO'SE, v. a. [expoſitum, Latin. } © 
1, To lay open ; to make liable to. I. 


EXP 


2. To put in the power of any thing. Dryder. 
3. To lay open ; to make bare. Dryden. 
4. To lay open to cenſure or ridicule. DOryd. 


To lay open to examination. Locke. 
Io put in danger. Clarendon. 
7. To caſt out to chance. Prior. 


8. To cenſure ; to treat with diſpraiſe. Add. 
EXPOSIT'TION. / (rom expoſe. ] 
1. The fituation in which any thing is placed 
with reſpect to the ſun or air. Arbuthnor. 
2. Explanation ; interpretation. Dryden. 
EXPO'SITOR. / [expy/ter, Lat. | Explainer ; 
expounder z interpreter. _ 7 
To EXPO'STULATE. v. a. [pH, Lat.] 
To canvaſs with another; to aitercate ; to 
debate without open rupture. Cotton. 
EXPOSTULA'TION. /. { from s Ap. 
1. Debate; altercation ; diſc of an 
affair without rupture. Spectater. 
2. Charge ; accuſation. Waller. 
EXPOSTULA'TOR. / One that debates 
with another without open rupture. 


,EXPO'STULATORY. a. [ from expoftulate.] 


Containing expoſtulation. L'Eftrange. 
EXPO'SUKE. /. [ from expoſe. } he's 
1. The act of expoſing or letting out to ob- 


ſervstion. 
2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation. Sh. 
3. The ſtate of being expoſed to any thing. 
4. The ſtate of being in danger. Shakſpeare. 
$5- Expoſition ; fituation. | velymn. 
To EXPO'UND. v. a. [ expons, Latin.] 
1. To explain ʒ to clear; to interpret. Raleigh, 
2 To examine ; to lay open. Hudibras. 
_ EXPO'UNDER. / ſtrom expound.) Ex- 
plainer ; interpreter. Hooker. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. 4. [ expreſſes, Latin. ] 
1. To copy; to reſemble ; to repreſent. Dr. 
2. Torepreſent by any of the imitative arts; 
as ry, ſculpture, painting. Smith. 
3- To repreſent in words ; to exhibit by lan- 
guage; to utter; to declare. ilton. 
4. To ſhow or make known * 
rior. 
5g. To denote ; to deſignate. Numbers. 
— ſqueeze out; to force out by compreſ- 


. Bacon. 
7. To extort by violence. Ben Jonſon. 
\EXPRE'SS. a. from the verb.] 
1. Copied; reſembling ; exactly alike. Milt. 
2. Plain; apparent ; in direct terms. Jon. 
3. Clear; not dubious. Stilling fleet. 
4. On purpoſe ; for a particular end. Atter. 
-EXPRE'SS. /. | from the * 
1. A meſſage ſent on purpoſe, larendon. 
2. A meſſage ſent. King Charles. 
3. A declaration in plain terms, MNorric. 
EXPRE'SSIBLE. a. | trom expre/+.] 
1. That may be uttered or declared. ht. 


— 


2. That may be drawn by ſqueczing or ex- 


preſſion. 

EXPRE'SSION. / [ from expreſs. ] 
1, The act or power of repreſenting any 
thing. | | | lde, 
2. The form or mode of language in which 
thoughts are uttered. - Buckingham. 


EXS 


3. A phraſe; a mode of ſpeech. 
4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing by a preſs. , Arbuthnot. 
EXPRE'SSIVE. a. [from pre. Having 
the 12 of utterance or repreſentation. Pope. 
EXPRE'SSIVELY. ad. In a clear and re- 
pre ſentative way. 
EXPRE'SSIVENESS. J The power of ex- 
preſſion, or repreſentation by words. Addiſor. 


EXPRE'SSLY. ad. I from expreſs.] In direct 


terms; plainly; not by implication. Stilling fl. 
EXPRE'SSURE. / [trom expre/* : not ufed.] 
1. Expreſſion ; utterance. Shakſpeare. 
2. The form ; the likeneſs repreſented. $5. 
3. The mark ; the impreſſion. Shakſpeare. 
To EXPRO'BRATE. v. a. [exprebro, Lat.] 
To charge upon with reproach ; to impute 


2 with blame ; to upbraid. Brown. 
EXPROBRA'TION. / [trom exprodrate. ] 
Reproachful accuſation. Hooker, 


To EXPRO'PRIATE. v. a. [ex and propriue, 
Lat. ] To make no longer our own. Boyle. 

To EXPU'CN. v. a. [expugno, Latin.] To 
conquer; to take by aſſault. | 

EXPUGNA'TION. /. [from expugrn. ] Con- 


._ queſt; the act of taking by aſſault. Sandys. 
To EXPU'LSE. v. a. falle, Lat. 0 
drive out ; to expel 3 to force away. Bacon. 


EXPU'LSION. /. [ from cee. 
1. The act of expelling or driving out. Arb. 
2. The ſtate of being driven out. Raleigh. 
EXPU'LSIVE. a. [from expulſe.] Having 
the power of expulſion. Wiſeman. 
EXPU'NCTION. / {from expunge. Aboli- 
tion z the act of expunging, or effacing. 
To EXPU'NGE. v. a. [expugno, Latin. 


1. To blot out ; to rub out. t. 
2. To efface ; to annihilate. Sandyr. 
EXPURGA'TION. / [expurgatio, Latin. 


1. The act oſ purging or cleantng. Wiſeman. 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of er- 
rour or falſehood. Brown. 

EXPU'RCATOR. /. One who corrects, by 
expunging. Digby. 
EXPU'RGATORY, a. [ expurgatorius, 5 
Employed in purging away nl. is noꝝ ious. 
Brown. 

PINTS a. [exquiſitus, Latin.) 
1. Far-ſought; excellent ; conſummate ; 
Raleigh. 


complete. 
King Charles. . 


2. Conſummately bad. 
3. Very ſenſibly telt. Cheyne. 
EXQUI'SITE LY. ad. Perfectly; complete ly. 
E"XQUISITENESS, /. Nicety ; perfection. 
E'XSCRIPT. / [ exſcriptum, +} A copy : 
a writing copied trom another, | 
EXSI'CCANT. 2. [ from cc e.] Drying; 
having the power to dry up. Wiſeman. 
To EXSI'CCATE. v. a. [Ace, Lat.] To 
dry. Mortimer, 
EXSICCA'TION. / [from exficcate.} The 
act of drying. Brown. 
EXSI'CCATIVE a. [ from exficeate.} Hav- 
ing the power of drying. 


EXSPUTI'TION. F[. 2 Latin. ] A dif- 


charge of laliya by ſpitting. Quincy · 


EXT 


ſucking out. : 
EXSUDA'TION. / [from exuds, Lain.) A 
ſweating out; an extillation. Derham. 
EXSUFFLA'TION. V [ex and /ufflo, Latin.] 
A blaſt working underneath. Bacon. 
To EXSU'FFOLATE. v. a [ ſuffolar, Ital.] 
To whiſper ; to buzz in the ear. Shatfp. 


7. EXSU'SCITATE. v. 4. [exſuſcito, Latin.] 


To rouſe up; to ſtir up. 
E'XTANCY./. ¶ from 1 

1. The ſtate of riſing above the reſt. 

2. Parts rifing up above the reit. 
E'XTANT. a. [ extant, Latin. ] 

— Standing out to view ; ſtanding above the 


Ray. 


2. Publick ; not ſuppreſſed. Graunt. 
EXTA'TICAL.? a. [ixrarini;. See Ec 
EXTA'TICK. STACY. | 

1. Tending to ſomething external. _ 

2. Rapturous. b 


ope 
EXTE'MPORAL. a. [extemperalis, Latin. ] 
1. Uttered without premeditation ;; quick ; 
ready; ſudden. orten. 
2. Speaking without premeditation. B. Jon. 
EXTE'MPORALLY. ad. [from extemporal.] 
— — ; without premeditation. Shakſpeare. 
EXTEMPORA'NEOUS. a. | extemporaneus, 
Latin. ] Unpremeditated ; ſudden. 
EXTE'MPORARY. a. [extemporarizs, Lat.] 
Uttered or performed without premeditation; 
ſudden ; quick. More. 
EXTE'MPORE. ad. [extempore, Lat.] With- 
out premeditation; ſuddenly; readily. South. 
EXTE'MPORINESS. / { from exrempore. ] 
The faculty of ſpeaking or acting without 
remeditation. 
To EXTE'MPORIZE. v. . from ext e.] 
To ſpeak without premeditation. outh. 
To EXTE'ND. v. a. [extendo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſtretch out in any direction. Pope. 
2. To amplify : oppoſed to contract. Wotton. 
3. To ſpread abroad ; to diffuſe ; to expand. 
4. To widen to a large comprehenſion. Locke, 
5. To ſtretch into atfignable dimenfions ; to 
make local; to magnify ſo as to fill ſome 
aſſignable ſpace. Prior. 
6. To enlarge; to continue. Pope. 
7. To increaſe in force or duration. Shak/p. 
8. To enlarge the comprehenſion of any 


tion. Flooker. 
9. To impart; to communicate. Fſalus. 
10. To ſeize by courſe of law. Hudibras. 


To EXTE'ND. v. . To reach to any dif- 
tance. | Graunt. 
EXTE'NDER. / [from extend. ] That by 
which any thing is extended. 1 . 
EXTE'NDIBLE. 2. [from extexd.] Capable 
of extenſion. Arbuthnot. 
EXTENSIBILITY. / [from extenſible. | The 
uality of being extenſible. 
EXTE'NSIBLE. a. [extenfio, Latin. ] 
1. Capable of being ftretched into length or 
breadth. Holder. 


2. Capable of being extended to a larger - 
Glanville. 


comprehenſion. 


EXSU'CTION, /. [exugo, Lat.] The — 1 
| e. 


Beyle. 


FEW. - 


EXT 
EXTE'NSIBLEN — erte ble. 


Capacity of being ex , 

EXTE'NSION.. / [from extenfo, Latin. ] 

1. The act of extending. 

2. The ſtate af being extended. Burnet. 
EXTE'NSIONAL. a. [from extenſion.) Long 

drawn out ; having great extent. More. 
EXTE'NSIVE. a. { extenſivus, Lat.] 

1. Wide; large. 

2. That may be extended : not uſed. — — 
EXTE'NSIVELY. ad. Widely; largely. Watts. 
EXTE'NSIVENESS. f. 

1. Largeneſs ; diffuſiveneſs; wideneſs. Warts. 

2. Poſlb 


Watts. 


ility to be extended. _ 
EXTE'NSOR. / [ Latin. ] The muſcle by 
which any limb is extended. Quincy. 
EXTE'NT. part. Extended. Senfer, 


EXTENT. / [extenſus, Latin. ] 
1. Space or degree to which any thing is 
extended. Milton. 
2. Bulk; ſize; compaſs. Milton. 
3. Communication; diſtribution. Sp. 
4. Execution; ſeizure, Shakſpeare, 

To EXTE'NUATE. v. a. (ny Latin. 
i. To leſſen; to make ſmall in bulk. Grew, 
2. Tolefſen; to diminiſh in any yas Dr. 
3. To leſſen ; to degrade, | ilton. 
4 To leſſen; to palliate. Milton, 
5. To make lean. 

EXTENUA'TION. F. [from exremuate _ 
1. The act of repreſenting things leſs ill than 


they are ; palliation. 
2. Mitigation ; alleviation of puniſhment. 


Atterbary. 
3- A general decay in the muſcular fleſh of 
the whole body. NQvincy. 


EXTE'RIOR. a. exterior, Latin. ] Outward; 
external; not intriuſick. Boyle, 
EXTE'RIORLY. ad. Outwardly; externally. 
To EXTE'RMINATE. v. a. [extermine, Lat.] 
To root out; to tear up; to drive away to 
aboliſh ; to deſtroy. Bentley 
EXTERMINA'TION. /. from exterminate. 
Deſtruction ; exciſion. Bacon. 
EXTERMINA'TOR. V [exterminator, Lat.] 
That by which any thing is deſtroyed. - 
To EXTE'RMINE. v. a. [extermino, Latin] 
To exterminate : not uſed. Sbakfpeare, 
EXTERN. a. [externus, Latin. ] 
t. External; outward; viſible. Shatſpeare. 
2. Without itſelf; not inhere - . not 3 
ſick; not depending on itſelf. igby. 
EXTERNAL. a. [externus, Latin.] i 
1. Outward ; not ing from itſelf : 
oppoſite to internal. Tillotſon, 
2. Having the outward a . Stilling i. 
EXTE'RNALLY. ad. Outwardly. Tayler. 
To EXTI'L. v. . [ex and fi/lo, Latin.] To 
drop or diſtil from. | 
EXTILLA'TION, / {from ex and fills, Lat.] 
The act of falling in drops. Derham. 
To EXTFMULATE. v. a. [extimuls, Latin.] 
To prick ; to incite by ſtimulation. Brown, 
EXTIMULA'TION. F. {| trom extimulatia, 
Latin.] Pungency z power of exciting me- 
tion ation 655 | Bacom, 


38. To take from ſomethiug. 
4 To draw out of any containing body or 


EXT 

EXTTNCT, a. [extin&us, Latin. ] 
1. Extinguiſhed ; quenched ; put out. Pope. 
2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſueceſſion. 


„ f Dryden. 
* 3. Aboliſhed out of force. A ie. 
EXTINCTION, fe. [extinio, 1 


1. The act of quenching or extinguiſbing. 
. The ſtate ot being quenched. Harvey. 
3. Deſtruftion; exciſion. Regers. 

4 Suppreſſion, | Thomſon. 
To EXTINGUISH, v. a: [extinguo, Latin. ] 


1. To put out; to quench. Dryden. 
2. To ſuppreſs ; to deſtroy. Hayward. 
3. To cloud ; to obſcure. Shakſpeare. 


EXTI'NGUISHABLE. a. [from extinguiſh. | 
That may be quenched, or deſtroyed. 

EXTI'NGUISHER. / | from extingui/h.] A 

hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 

EXTINCUISHMENT. /. 

1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion; act of quench- 

ing; deſtruction. 


Davies. 
4 Abolition ; nullification. Homter. 
2. Termination of a family. Davies. 


To EXTI RP. . a. [extirps, Lat.] To eradi- 
cate ; to root out: not uſed. Shat/peere. 


Je EXTURPATE. . a. [extirpo, Lat.] To 


root out; to eradicate ; to exicind. - Locke. 
EXTI RPA'TION, /. [ from extirpate.} Era- 
dication ; exciſion ; deſtrution.  Tills;ſon. 
EXTIRPA'TOR. / {from extirpate.J One 
who roots out ; a deſtroyer. 
EXTISPIUCIOUS. . | exiiſpicizms Latin. ] 
Augurial ; relating to the infpcction of en- 
3, trails in order to prognoſtication. Browns. 


49.EXTO'L. wv. a. [e, Lat.] To praiſe; 


to magnify; to laud ; to celebrate. Dr den. 
EXTO'LLER. /. A praiſer; a magnihier. 
EXTO'RSLVE. . {from cv.] Having the 
E. ualitx of drawing by violent means. 
 TO'RSIVELY, ad. In aa extorfive man- 
ner; by violence. 5 
Te EX TO RT. v. a, [extorgues, extortus, Lat.] 
I., To draw by force; to force away; to 
wreſt to wring from one. Rowe. 
2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. Spenſer. 
To EXTO'RT. v.. To practiſe oppreſſion 
and violence: not in uſe. Devices. 
EXTO'RTER.F. One who practiſes oppreſ- 
ſion or extortion. - amden. 
EXTO'RTION. / From extort.] 
I. The act or practice of gaining by violence 
and rapacity. © Davies. 
2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly 
taken away. King Che. 
EXTO'KTIONER. |{.[iromextortion.} One 
do praftiſes extortion. Camden. 
To EX'TRA'CT. v. 2. Cextradtan, Latin. 
1. To draw out of ſomething. Bacon. 
+2: Todraw by chymical operation. Philips. 
Milton. 


cavity. ; Burnet. 
5. To ſelect and abſtrat from a larger trea- 
tiſe. Swift. 


EXTRACT. V [from the verb.] 


2. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief parts - 


EXT 
drawn from any thing. Boyl:, 
2. The chief heads drawn from a book; an 

. abſtract; an epitome. Camden. 
EXTRA'CTION. . [extra#io, Latin. 
1. The act of drawing one part out of 2 
compound. | Bacon 
2. Derivation from an original; lineags ; 
deſcent. Clarendon. 
EXNTRA'CTOR. / [Lat.] The perſon or iu- 
ſtrument by which auy thing is extracted. 
EXTRADICTIONARY. 4. | ex/ra and dic. 
tio, Latin. ]* Not confifting in words, but 
realities, Brown. 
EXTRATUDI'CIAL. a. [extra and judicinmn, 
— Out of the regular courſe of legal 
procedure. Avtife 
EXTRAJUDICIALLY. ad. In a manner 
different from the ordinary courſe of legal 
rocedure. | We. 
EX"TRAMI'SSION. / [ extra and mitre, Lat. ] 
The act of emitting outward. Brown. 
EXTRAMUNDA'NE. a. [extra and mundus, 
Latin. ] Beyond the verge of the material 
world. Glanville. 
EXTRA'NEOUS. 2. [extranens, Latin, ] Not 
belonging to any thing; foreign; of differ. 
ent ſubſtance; not intrinſick. Woodward. 
EXTRAO'RDINAEILY- ad. | 
1. In a manner out of the common method 
and order. W boom Hooker. 
2. Uncommonly ; particularly 3 eminently ; 
- .remarkably, Heel. 
ENXITIRAO Z DINARIN ESS. / [from extra- 
ordinary. | Uncommmonnels ; eminence ; te- 
markableneſs, Gowvernment of the Tongre. 
EXTRAO'RDINARY a{extraordinarins,l | 
1. Different from common order and me- 
thod ; not ordinary. | Davies. 
2. Different from the common courſe of law. 


| Clatendon. 
3. Eminent; remarkable; more than com- 
mon. Stilling cet. 


EXTRAO'RDINARY. ad. Extraordinarily. 
EXTRAPARO'CHIAL a. [extra and pars- 
chia, Latin, ] Not comprehended withu: 217 
pariſh. 
EXTRAPROVI'NCIAL; . {extraand pre- 
vincia, Lat.] Not within the fame province. 
« | T liste. 
EXTRARE'GULAR. 4. [extra and regs/a, 
Lat.] Not comprehended within a rule. 14. 
EXTRAVAGANCE. ſertratag ant, 
EXTRA'VAGANCY. ö Latin: ] 
1. Excurſion or ſally beyond preſcribed: li- 
mits. a "Hammond. 
2. Irregularity : wildneſs. | I” - 
3. Outrage; violence; outrageous | vehe- 
mence. Tillotſon. 
4. Unnatural tumour; bombaſt. Dryden. 
5. Waſte ; vain and ſuperfiuous expence. 
Arbuthn:t. 
EXTRAVAGANT. a, [extravagans, Lat.] 
1. Wandering out of his bounds. Sap. 
2. Roving beyond juſt limits or preſcribed 
methods. Dryden. 


3. Not comprehended in any thing. Hie. 


EXT 
4. Irregular ; wild. Milton. 
S. Waſteful; prodigal; vainly expenſive. Add. 
EXTRAVAGANT. / Oue who is confined 
in no general rule or definition. L' Efrange. 
EXTRA'VAGANTLY. ad. 
1. In an extravagant manner; wildly. Dryd. 
2. In an unreaſonable degree. 
3. Expenſively ; luxurioully ; waſtefully, 
EXTRA'VACGANTNESS. /. | from extrava- 
ant.] Excefs ; excurſion beyond limits, 
To EXTRA'VAGATE. v. =. {extra and 
vagor, Latin. ] To wander out of limits, 
EXTRAWVASATED. &. {extra and waſe, 
Lat. Forced out of the properly contain- 
ing veſtels. Arbuthnot. 
EXTRAVASA'TION, /. "ep exiravaſated.] 
The act of forcing, or ſtate of being forced, 
out of the proper containing veſſels. Arbuth. 
EXTRAVE'NATE. a. [extra and wena, 
Lat. ] Let out of the veins. Glanville. 
EXTRAVE'RSION. / [extra and verſio, 
Lat.] The act of throwing out z the ſtate of 
being thrown out, | Boyle. 
EXTRA'UGHT. part. Extracted. - Sap. 
EXTREME. @. [extremas Latin. | + 
1. Greateſt ; of che highe& degree. Deut. 
2. Utmoſt. YO Shakſpeare. 
3. Laft ; that beyond which there is nothing. 
| p | | Dr» yden. 
4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. oer. 
. Rigorous; ſtrict. Pſalms. 
EXTREME. /, [from the adjective. ] 
1. Utmoſt point; higheſt degree of any 
„ thing. Milton. 
2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each 
other ; extremity. ö Locke. 
EXTRE'MELY. ad. [from extreme. ] 
1. In the utmoſt degree. 
2. Very much ; greatly. Swift. 
EXTREMITY. / [extremitas, Latin. ] 
1. The utmoſt point ; the higheſt degree. 
Hooker. 
2. The utmoſt parts ; the parts moſt remote 
from the middle. 4 e 
3. The points in the utmoſt degree of o 
tion. N 194 165 N Denham. 
4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt 
diſtance. | Arbutbnot. 
| 5: Violence of paſſion; Spenſer. 
6. The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. 
75. The moſt aggravated ſtate. 


Clarendon. 
+ Dryden. 
To E'XTRICATE. v. a. | extrico, Lat.] To 
diſembarraſs ; to ſet free any one in a ſtate of 
perplexity; to diſentangle. Addifor. 
EXTRICA'TION. ſttom extricate. ] The 
act of diſentangling; diſentanglement. Boy/e. 
EXTRIUNSICAL. 2 @. lextrinſecus, Latin. ] 
EXTRI'NSICK. [ External; outward; not 
intimately belonging ; not intrinfick. Ray. 
EX TRINSICALLY. ad. [from — ] 
From without. Glanville. 
To EXTRU CT. v. a. [extru#um, Lat.] To 
build 3 to raiſe j to form into a ſtructure. 
EXTRU'CTOR. {. tfrom cxtrucf.] A builder; 
8 labricator; a contriver. 


Pope. 


 EXU'LCERATORY. 3. 


EV. nA, £8. 


EYE | 
To EXTRU'DE. v. 6. LORE Latin.] To 
thruſt off; to drive off. Woodward. 
EXTRU'SION. / [ extruſus, Lat.] The act 
of thruſting or driving out. Bacon, 
EXTU'BERANCE. / Lx and tuber, Latin, } 
Knobs, or parts protuberant. n. 
EXU'BERANCE. {. | exuberatio, Lat.] Over. 
growth; ſupertiuous ſhoots ; uſeleſs abund- 
ance; luxuriance. Garth. 
EXU'BERANT. 2. [ exuberanc, Latin.] 
1. Growing with tuperfuous ſhoots; over- 
abundant ; fuperfluouſly plenteous. Pope, 
2. Abounding in the utmoſt degree. Boyle. 
EXU'BERANTLY. ad. Abundantly; to a 
ſuperfluous degree. Woodward. 
To EXU'BERATE. v. a. [exabere, Latin. ] 
To abound in the higheſt degree. Boyle. 
EXU'CCOUS. a. [ex/zccrs, Latin. ] Without 
juice; dry. Brown. 
EXUDA'TION.. / [from exxds, Latin.] 
1. The act of emitting in ſweat. Wiſeman. 
2. The matter iſſuing out by ſweat from any 
7. EXD DATE r LS 3 
2 2 v. n. ern, Latin. J To 
To EXV DE. ö ſweat out; to iſſue 2 by 
ſweat. Arbuthnot. 
To EXU*LCERATE. v. a. [exulcers, Latin. 
1. To make fore with an ulcer; to aff 
- with a running or eating ſore. Ray. 
.  2., To aftlich; rocorrode; to enrage. Miltca. 
EXULCERA'TION. / [from exu/cerate.] 
1. The beginning erofion, which wears away 
the ſubſtance and forms an ulcer. 2. 
2. Exacerbation ; corroſion. er. 
[ from exulcerate.] 


Having a tendency to caule ulcers. 


"To EXU Lr. v. z. [exulte, Lat.] To rejoice 


Sidney. 


above meaſure ; to triumph. Hooker. 


EXVULTANCE. V [from exu/t.] Tranſport : 


joy; triumph. overnment of the Tongue. 
EXULTA'TION:. Fexultatio, _— Joy; 
triumph; rapturous delight. _ aoker. 
To EXU"NDATE. v. . [exuide, Lat.] To 
overflow. 
EXUNDA'TION. / [from exa#ndate.] Over- 
flow; abundance. . Ray. 
EXU'PERABLE. 4. [exxperabilis, Latin.] 
Conquerable; ſuperable; vinciblee. 
EXU “ PERANCE. / [exwuperantia, Latin. 
Overbalance ; greater proportion. , Brown. 
To EXU'SCITATE. v. a. [exſuſcito, Latin.] 
To ftir up; to rouſe. 
EXU'STION. / [exuftio, Latin. ] The act of 
burning up; conſumption by fire. 
EXUV LE. Lain. ] Caſt ſkins; caſt ſhelt: 
- whatever is ſhed by animals. Mbbdtod-d. 
May either come from z, an 
iſland, or from ea, which fignifies a water, 


river, &c. or from 16ax, à fieſd. Gibſon, 
EY'AS. J Lia, Fr.] A young hawk juſt 

taken from the neſt. Sbalſpearr. 
EV ASMUSKET. / A young unfledged male 
Ln po — muſket kind. 211 

＋ eyne, now eyes, le 4x0 
I. 152 1 viſion. 2 B * Doe . 
2. Sight ; ocular knowledge, Calatlans, 


= 


ES 


EYE 


Look ; countenance. Thakſpeare. 
Front face. Shatſpeare. 
A poſture of direct oppoſition, Aryden. 
Aſpect ; regard. a Bacon. 


Notice; obſervation; watch. Dryden. 
. Opinion formed by oblervation. Denham. 
9. Sight; view. Shakſpeare. 
10. Any thing formed like an eye. Newton. 


© 4 © + 


11. Any ſmall perforation. South. 
12. Any ſmall catch tor a hook, _ 
13. Bud of a plant. Evelyn. 
14. A ſmall ſhade of colour, Boyle. 
15. Power of perception. Deuteronomy. + 
To EYE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To watch; 


to keep in view ; to obſerve. More. 
To EYE. v. u. To appear; to ſhow; to bear 
an appearance: not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
EY'EBALL. /. [eye and ba//.] The apple of 
the eye; the pupil. Shakſprare. 
EYEBRI'GHT. / [ exphrafia, Lat.] An herb. 
EY'EBROW. / [eye and brow. ] The hairy 
arch. over the eye. Dryden. 
EY'ED. 2. * eye.] Having eyes. Spenſer. 
EY'EDROP. / [eye and drop. ] Tear. Shak. 
EY'ECLANCE. 7 [eye and glance. ] Quick 
notice of the eyc. enſer. 
EY'EGLASS. ; £0 and g/aſs.} eee ; 
laſs to aſſiſt the tight. Shakſpeare. 
EY'ELASH. / [He and /afb.] The line of 
\ hair that edges the eyelid. 

EY'ELESS. 2. [from eye.] Without eyes; 
ſightleſs ; deprived of Acht. Milton. 


* 4 


EYR 


EY'ELET. /. [#illet, Fr] A hole through 
which light may enter z any ſmall perfora- 
tion tor a lace to go through. Wiſeman. 

EY'ELID. / [eye and did.] The membrane 
that ſhuts over the eye. Bacon. 

EY'ESERVANT. /. [eye and ſervant.] A 
ſervant that works only while watched. 

EY'ESERVICE. / [eye and m_ Service 


formed only under inſpection. Coloſſians. 


EY'ESHOT. / [eye and ot. ] Sight; glance; 
view, Spe@ator. 
EY'ESIGHT. / [eye and fight.) Sight of the 
eye. Samuel, 
EY'ESORE. / [eye and fore. ] Something 
offenſive to the ſight. Clarendon. 


EYESPO'TTED. a. [eye and ſpor.] Marked 
with ſpots like eyes. | enſer. 
EV E STRING. / [eye and fring. ] The ten- 
don by which the eye is moved. Shakſpeare. 
EY'ETOOTH. /. [eye and 70975. ] The tooth 
in the upper jaw next on each fide to the 
inders ; the tang. Ray. 
EY'EWINK. / [He and wind.] A wink, asa 
hint or token. Shakſpeare. 
EYEWITNESS. / [eye and witnejs,) An 
ocular evidence ; one who gives teſtimony to 
fats ſeen with his own eyes. Addiſon. 
EYRE. /. [eyre, Fr.] The court of juſtices 
itinerants. ewel/. 
EY'RY. /. [from ey, an egg. ] The place 
here birds of prey build their neſts and 
hatch, - Milton, 


2 _ _ 


FAB 
Has in Engliſh an invarjable ſound, form- 
ed by compreſſion of the whole lips, and 
a-forcible breath. 
FABA'CEOUS. a. | fabaceur, Lat.] Having 
the nature of a bean. | | 
FA'BLE../. [ fable, French. 
- 1, A feigned tory intended to enſorce ſome 


moral precept. | Addiſon. 
2. A fiction in general. Dryden. 


3. The ſeries or contexture of events which 


cConſtitute a poem. Dryden. 
4 A lie; a vitious falſehood. . Addiſon. 


Te FA BLE. v. u. [from the noun. + 
1. Io ſeign; to write not truth but fiction. 
rr Prior. 
2. Tp teh falſehoods 3 to lie, Shakſpeare. 
Te FA'BLE. v. 4. To teign; to tell falſely. 
Milton. 


| 4 P ; / 

FA'BLED. 2. [from fable.} Celebrated in 
| Ys Dietel. 
TA BLER. / [from fab/e.] A dealer in fic- 


fables. 


tion; a writer of feigned ſtories. 


To FA'BRICATE. v. a. | fabricer, Latin] . 


FAC 
1. To build ; to conſtruct. 
2. To ſorge; to deviſe talſely. 


FABRICATION. / [ from fabricate. ] The 
act of building; conſtruction. Hale. 
FA'BRICK. / [| fabrica, Latin. j 
1. A bvilding ; an edifice. Mettau. 


2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter. Prior. 
To FA'BRICK. v.. — the noun. ] To 
build; to form; to couſtruct. Philips. 
FA'BULIST. / | Fabalifte, Fr.] A writer of 
fables, | Crea. 
FABULO'SITY./. [ fabulgftas, Lat.] Fuineſs 
of feigned tories, 921 Ab bot. 
FA BULO US. a. { fabuloſus, Lat,] Feigned; 
full of fables, or invented tales. Addijer. 
FA'BULOUSLY. ad. In fiction. Brown, 
FACE. [| face, French; from facies, Latiu.} 
1. The viſage. | | Bacon. 
- Countenance; caſt of the features. Pope. 
. The ſurface of any thing. Gene/is. 
The front er forepart of any thing. Exel. 
. Viſible ſtate of afairs, Milton. 
. Appearance ; reſemblance. Ber Fonſorh 
$i: 24 „ 4 


— 


Sn 


FAC 
Preſence; fight. 
. Confidence ; boldneſs. Tillotſon. 
9. Diſtortion of the face. Shakſpeare. 
FACE e Face. [An adverbial expreflioa. } 
1. When both parties are preſent. As, 
2. Without the interpoſition of other bodies; 
n akedly, Corinthians. 
To FACE. v. „. [from the noun. ] 
1. To carry a falſe appearance. Spenſer. 
2. To turn the face; to come in front. Dryd. 
To FACE. v. 4. 
4. To meet in front; to oppoſe with confi. 


Dryden. 


dence and firmneſs. Dryden. 
2. To oppoſe with impudence. Hudibras. 
3. To ſtand oppoſite to. Pope. 


4. To cover with ag additional ſuperficies. Ad. 
FA'CELESS. / | from face.] Being without a 


face. 
FACEPAINTER, /. \ face and painter. ] A 


drawer of portraits. 
FACEPAI'NTING. /. [face and painting. ] 
The art of drawing portraits. Dryden. 
FA'CET. / [ facette, Fr.) A ſmall ſurface; a 
ſuperficies cut into ſeveral angles. Bacon. 
FACE'TIOUS. a. | facetieux, French. ] Gay; 
cheerful; lively; witty. Gov. of the Tongue. 
FACE”"TIOUSLY. ad. | from facetious.} Gay- 
ly ; cheerfully ; wittily; merrily. 
FACE'TIOUSNESS. / [from facetions. ] 
Cheerful wit; mirth ; gayety. | 
FA'CILE. a. | facile, French. ] 
1. Eaſy; not difficult; pertormable or at- 
tainable with little labour. Milton. 
2. Eaſily ſurmountablez eafily conquerable. 
3. Eaſy of acceſs or converſe ; not haughty ; 
not ſupercilious'; not auſtere. Ben Fonſon. 
4. Pliant; flexible; eaſily perſuaded. Ca/amy. 
Jo FACI'LITATE. v. @. | faciliter, Fr.) To 
makeeaſy ; to free from di — Clarendon. 
FACT'LITY. / 2 French. ] 
1. Eaſineſs ts be performed ; freedom from 
difficulty. Raleigh. 
2. Readineſs in performing; dexterity. Dryd. 
3. Vitious ductility ; eaſineſs to be perſuaded; 
ready compliance. Bacon. 
4. Eafineſs of acceſs; affability. © South. 
FACINE'RIOUS, a. Wicked; tacinorous. $5. 
FA'CING. / [from tte face. ] An ornamental 
covering. Wotton. 
FACI'NOROUS. a. f facinera, Lat.] Wicked; 
atrocious ; deteſtably bad. 
FACI'NOROUSNESS. / [from ſacinoroms.) 
Wickedneſs in a high degree. | 
FACT. / [u, Latin, ] 
1. A thing done; an effect produced. South. 
2. Reality ; not ſuppoſition. Smalriage. 
3. Action; deed. Dryaen. 
FA'CTION. / | fa&ieomn, unn 
1. A party in a ſtate. bakſpeare. 
2. Tumult; difcord ; diſſenſion. Clarendon. 
FA'CTIONARY. T [ fa#iondire, French] A 
rty man: not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
FA'CTIOUS. 7. [ fa#irwx, French 
1. Given to faction; loud and violent in a 
party ; publickly diſſentious. Shat/peare, 


2. Proceeding irom publick diſſenſions. K. C. 


Te FAG. wv a. | fatige, Lat.] To grow weary ;. 
Mackenzie 


FAG 


FA'CTIOUSLY. ad. Ia a manner criminally 
diſſentious or tumultuous. X. Charles. 

FA'CTIOUSNESS. / [from aus.] Ineli- 
nation to publick diſſenſion. | 

FACTT'TIOUS. a. Aue, Latin ] Made 
by art, in oppoſition to what is made by na- 
tu 


re. Bayle. 
FAC TOR. / [ faFor, Latin. ] An agent for 
another; a ſubttituce. South, 
FA'CTORY. /. trom factor] | 
I. A houte or diſtrict inhabited by traders in 
a diftant country 
2. The traders embodied in one place. 
FACTO'TUM. / \ fac rotum, Lat.] A ſervant 
employed alike in all kinds of bufineſs. 
FACTURE. / ¶ French. ] The act or manner 
of making any thing. 
FA'CULTY. 2 [ facu/te, Fr. facultas, Lat.] 
1. The power ot doing any thing ; ability. 
* Flooker. 
2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, 
memary. Swift. 
3. Mechanical r. Wilkins. 
4. [In phyfick.) A power or ability to perform 
any action, natural, vital, and animal Quiz. 


5. Aknack ; habitual excellence; dexterity. 

N Clarendon. 
6. Quality perſonal ; diſpoſition or habit of 
good or ill. Shakſpeare. 
7. Natural virtue ; efficacy. Miltex. 
8. Power; authority. Shakſpeare. 


9. Privilege; right to do any thing. Hooker. 
10. Faculty, in an unive bh denotes the 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſciences. 

FACU'ND. a. [ facuxdus, Latin.] Eloquent. 

To FA'DDLE. v. x. To trifle; to toy; t play. 

To FADE. v. x. | fade, French. } 

1. To tend from greater to leis vigour; to 
grow weak ; to languith. 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker co- 
lour. Boyle. 
3. To wither, as a vegetable. Lalab. 
4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh. Addifor. 
5. To be naturaily not durable; to be tran- 
ſient. ._ » Locke. 

To FADE. v. a. To wear away ; to reduce to 
languor ; to deprive of vigour, Dryden. 

To FADGE. v. ». [zepezan, Saxon. ] 

r. To ſuit ; to fit 3 to have one part confiſt. 
ent with another. | Shatſpeare. 
2. To agree; to live in amity. #ſudibras. 
3. To ſucceed ; to hit. L' Ejtrange. 

FACES. /. [ Latin. } Excrements ; lentjugs 

after diſtiſlation aud intuſion. Quincy. 


to taint with wearinets. 
FAGE'ND. /. [irom fag and end 
1. The end ot a web oi cloth. ! 
2. The refuſe, or meaner part of any thing. 
Fanſbaw. + 
FA GOT. / [ fagod, Welſh ; fagot, French] 
i. A bundle oli ſticks bound together tor the 
fire. | Fair fat. 
2. A bundle of ſticks for any purpoſe. ' Add. 
3. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter roll, but 


— 


| FAI 
7 FA'GOT, v. 4. the noun. ] To tie 
up; to bundle toget 
To FAIL. v. . [ jailler, French. ] 
1. To. be deticient; to ceaſe from former 
plenty 3 to fall ſhort, Locke. 
2. To be extinct; to ceaſe; to be no longer 
produced. Pſalms. 
3. To ceaſe; to periſh ; to be loſt. Addi/or. 
4. To die; to loſe life. Shakſpeare. 
5. Tofink ; to be born down, {faiahb. 
6. To decay; to decline; to languiſh. Mien. 
7. To miſs; not to produce its ſſect. Bacon. 
8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a gu. Shat, 
9. To be deficient in duty. Wake. 
To FAIL. v. 4. 
1. Todeſert; not to continue to aſſiſt or ſup- 


from 
cr 


ply ; to diſappoint. Locke. 
2. Not to z to neglect. Davies. 
3. To omit ; not to perform. Dryden. 
4. To be wanting to. Kings. 


FAIL. F. [from che verb.] 

1. Miſcarriage ; miſs; unſucceſsfulneſs. 
2. Omiſſion ; non-performance. Shak/peare. 

3. Deficience ; want. 


4. Deaths extin&ion.. Shakſpeare. 


FAI'LING. / [from fail.] Deficiency ; im- 


perſection; lapſe. Rogers. 
FAL'LURE. / | from fail. ] | 
- 4. Deficience ;, ceſſation. Woodward. 
2. Omiſſion ; non- perſormance; ſlip, Scurb. 


3- A lapſe ; a ſlight fault. 
FAIN. @. [feazn, Saxon. ] 

1. Glad; merry; cheertul ; fond. Spenſer. 

2. Forced; obliged ; compelled. ober. 
FAIN. ad. Gladly; very defirouſly. 
To FAIN. 2. x. To wiſh; to defire fondly. Sp. 
To FAINT. v. x. ¶ faner, French. ] 

1. To decay; to wear or waſte away quickly. 
2. To loſe the animal funQtions ; to fink mo- 
tionleſs and ſenſcleſs. Guardian. 

3- To grow feeble. Bacon. 

4. To fink into dejection. Milton. 
Fo FAINT, v. a. To deject ; to depreſs ; to 
enfceble. Shakſpeare. 
(FAINT. a. [ ane, French. |] a 
. Languid ; weak ; ſeeble. Temple. 

2. Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking. New. 

3. Not loud; not piercing. Bale. 


4. Feeble of body. Kamber. 
5. Cowardly; timorous, Camden. 
6. Dejected; depreſſed. Hebrews. 

7. Not vigorous ; not active. Daten. 


FAINTHEA'RTED. 4. | faint and beart.] 
Cowardly; timoreous. ela. 
FAINTHEARTEDLV. ad. Timoroully. 
FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS. / Cowardice ; ti- 
mprouſneſs ; want of courage. 7 
FA'INTING. / [irom ant.] Deliquium ; 
temporary loſs of animal motion. Wiſeman, 
'FA'INTISHNESS. / {from faint} Weakneſs 
in a flight degree; incipient debility. Arbuth. 
.FA'INTLING. &. ſtrom faint, | Timorous; 


feebleminded. -  Arbuthnet. 
:FA'INTLY. ad. | from faint.] 

1. Feebly ; languidly. . Walſh. 

2. Not in bright colours, Pape. 


Swift. 


3. Honeſtly ; ; 


3. Without force of repreſentation, Shalſp. 

4. Without ſtrength of body. Dryden 

5 · Not vigorouſly ; not actively. Shakſpear e. 

6. Timorouſly ;- with dejection. Denbam. 
FA'INTNESS. /. [from faint. 

1. Languor; feebleneſs ; want of ſtrength. 

2. Inactivity ; want of vigour.. Spenſer. 
3. Timorouſneſs ; dejection. Shakſpeare, 
FA'INTY.. 4. rom aint,] Weak ; tceble; 

languid ; debilitated. Dryden. 
FAIR. a. [xzze1, Saxon,] 

1. Beautitul; elegant of feature bandſome. S. 

2. Not black 5 not brown; white in the 

complexion, Hale. 


3. Pleaſing to the. eye. Shakſpeare. 
4- Clear ; pure. Boyle. 
$5. Not cloudy; not foul ; not tempeſtuous. Sh. 
6. Favourable ; proſperous. Prior. 
7. Likely to ſucceed, Shakſpeare. 
8. Equal ; juſt. Clarendon. 
9 


Not effected by any inſidieus or unlawful 
methods; not ſoul. emple. 
10. Not practiſing any fraudulent or infidious 
arts 


. P: Co 
11. Open; direct. Dryden. 
12. Gentle; mild; not compulſory. Spenſer. 


13. Mild ; not ſevere. Milton. 
14. Pleaſing; civil. | Shakſpeare. 
15. Equitable ; not injurious, Milton. 
16. Commodious z eats, Shakſpeare. 
17. Liberal; not narrow. atew. 


FAIR, ad. [| from the adjective. ] 
1. Gently; decently ; without violence. Locke, 


2. Civilly ; complaiſantly. Dryden, 

3. Happily ; ſucceſsfully, Shak ſpear. 

4. On good terms. Collier, 
FAIR. /. | * N 

1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. Dry. 


2. Honeſty ; juſt dealing. Arbuthn.:. 


FAIR. / [ feire, French, | An annual or ſtatic! 


meeting of buyers and lellers. _Arbathnct. 


FA'TRING.{; | from fair.] A prefent given at 


a fair. 0 

FAIRLV. ad. [from fair.] 
1. Beautifully... - 
2. Commodioully ; 
al 


Ben Jonſon. 


conveniently. Dryden. 
; without ſhift. Bacon. 


4. Ingenuouſly; plainly ; openly, Pope. 


J Candidiy 3 without ſiniſttaus interpreta- 


tions. kad = Dryden. 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. D/A. 


7. Without blots... © Shakſpeare. 
8. Completely; without any deficience,, 5p. 

FA'ÞRNESS, / Chom fair. 1. n 

1. Beauty; elegance of form. - Sidney. 


2. Honeſty; candour; ingenuity. Atterbur y. 


FA'IRSPOKEN. &. {from fair and ſpeak, | 


Bland and civil in language and addreſs. Hot. 
FAI'RY. /. { paphS$, Saxon. 
1, A king. of tabled being ſuppoſed to appear 
in a diminutive human form, and to dance ia 
the meadows, and reward cleanlineſs in houſes; 


an elf; a fay. | Loc te. 

2. Enchantreſs. - Shakſpeare, 
FAIRY. a 222 

1. Given by fairies, | 


ö 
2 
| 
, 


' FAI'THED. «a. 


FAL. 
- 2, Belonging to fairies, Shakſpeare. 
FA'IRYSTONE. /. A ſtone found in grave!- 
its, 
FAITH. / [ 5, French.] 
1. Belief ot the revealed truths of religion. 
Hooker. Hammond. 
2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by the 
chriſtian church, Ads. 
3- Truſt in God, Swift. 
4. Tenet held. Shakſpeare. 
5. Truſt inthe honeſty or yeracity of another. 
6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. Milton. 
7. Honour; ſocial confidence. Dryden. 
S. Sincerity ; honeſty; veracity, FO 
9. Promiſe given, Shakjpeare. 
FAI'THBREACH., /. \ faith and breach. ] 
Breach of fidelity; diſloyalty; perhdy. h. 
. Fuitb.] Honeſt ; fin- 
cere: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
FAI'THFUL. a. [ faith and full. ] | 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. 
Epbefians. 
2. Of true fidelity z. loyal; true to the alle- 
giance or duty prolſeſſed. Milton. 
3- Honeſt; upright ; without fraud. Numb. 
4- Obſervant of compact or promiſe. D» yg. 
FAI'THFULLY. ad. | 
1. With firm belief ia religion. 
2. With full confidence in God | 
3. Wich ſtrict adherence to duty. Shakſpeare. 
4. Without failure of performance. Dryden. 
_ $- Sincerely ; with ſtrong promiſes. Hacon. 


6. Honeſtly ; without fraud. South. 

7. Contidently ; ſteadily. Shakſpeare. 
FAI'THFULNESS. / | trom faithful. 

1. Honeſty; veracity. Pſalms. 


2. Adherence to duty ; loyalty. Oryden. 
FAI'THLESNESS. / [from faiihle/s. | 

1. Treachery ; pertidy. | 

2. Unbeliet as to revealed religion, 
FA'ITHLESS. a. your faith- 

1. Without belief in the revealed truths of 

religion ; unconverted. Hooker. 

2. Perfidious; diſloyal z not true to duty. Sb. 
FA'ITOUR. V | faitard, Fr.] A ſcoundrel; 

a raical z a mean fellow : oblolete. _— 
FAKE. /. A coil of rope. arris., 
FALCA'DE. {. [ from falx, falcis, Latin. ] A 

horſe is ſaid to make fulcades, when he throws 

himſelf upon his haunches two or three times, 

as in very quick curvets. Farrier'r Die. 
FA'LCATED. a. [ falcatus, Latin. ] Hooked ; 

bent like a reaping hook. Harris. 
FALCA'TION. /. Crookedneſs; form like 

that of a reaper's hook. Brown. 


FA'LCHION. {. [ fauchen, French. A ſhort 


crooked ſword ; a cimeter. Dryden. 
FA'LCON. /. | faulcon, French. ] 
I. A hawk trained for iport. Walton. 


2. A ſort of cannon, ſeven feet long. Harris. 
FA'LCONER.j. { faulconnier, Fr.] One who 
breeds and trains hawks. Temple. 
FA'LCONET. V [ falconnette, French. } A 
ſort of ordnance, ix feet long. Harris. 
FA'LDAGE. / [ faldagium, barbarous Lat.] 
A privilege of letüng up tolds for ſheep in 


- 


F At: 


any field within the manor. 
FA'LDING. / A kind of coarſe cloth. 
FA'LDSTOOL. 4 [aid or fo/d and Book] A 
kind of ſtool placed at the ſouth fide of the 
altar, at which the kings of England kneel 
at their coronation. | 
To FALL. v. x. pret. I fel]; compound 
T have fallen or faln. {reaitn Saxon. 
1. To drop from a higher place. Shakſpeare. 
2. To drop from an erect to a prone poſture. 


3. To drop; to be held no longer. At. 
4. To move down any deſcent. Burnet. 
5. To drop ripe from the tree. [ſaiab. 


6. To paſs at the outlet: as a river. Arbuth. 
7. To be determined to ſome particular di- 
rection. _ 
8. To apoſtatize; to depart from faith or 


goodneſs, Milton. 
9. To die by violence. Milton. 
10. To come to a ſudden end. Davies. 


11. To be degraded from a high ſtation. $5. 
12. To decline from power or empire. Ad. 
13, To enter iato any ſtate worle than the 
former. Dryden. 
14. To decreaſe; to be diminiſhed. Arbuth. 
15. To ebb ; to grow ſhallow. 
16, To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs price. 
17. Lo ſink; not to amount to the full. Ba. 
18. To be rejected; to become null. Locke, 
19. To decline from violence to calmneſs. Sh, 
20. To enter into any new ſtate of the body 
or mind. Knolles. 
21. To fink into an air of diſcontent or de- 
jection of the look. Bacon, 
22. To fink below ſomething in compariſon. 
23. Tohappen; to befall. Donne. 
24. To come by chance; to light on. Shak, 
25. To come in a ſtated method. Flalder. 
26. To come unexpectedly. Boyle. 
27. To begin any thing with ardour and ve- 


hemence. Hale. 
28. To handle or treat directly. Addiſcr. 
29. To come vindictively. Chronicles. 


39. To come by any miſchance to any new 
poſſeſſor. Knollen. 
31. To drop or paſs by cateleſneſs or impru- 
dence. Swift. 
32. To come forcibly and irreſiſtibly. As. 
33. To become the property of any one by 
lot, chance, or otherwiſe. Denham, 
34. To languiſh ; to grow faint. Addiſon. 
35. To be born; to be yeaned. Mortimer. 
30. To Fal t away. To growlean. Arbuth. 
37. To FALL away. To revolt; to change 
allegiance. 7 3 
38. To Fat L away. To apoſtatize. Lute. 
39. To FALL away. Toperiſh; tobe loſt. 
42. To FALL away, To decline gradually; 


to fade ; to languiſh. Addiſon, 
41. To FALL back, To fail of a promiſe or 
purpole. Taylor, 


42. To FALL Sac. To recede; to give way. 
43. To FALL down. To proſtrate himſelf in 
adoration. Pſalms. 
44. To FALL down. To fink; not to ſtand. 
45. Te Far down, To bend as a ſupphant. 


FAL. 

46. To FAI from. To revolt; to depart 
from adherencc. Hayward. 
47. To FALL in. To concur ; to coincide. 
48. To FALL in. To comply; to yield to. 

49. 7e FALL off To ſeparate; to be broken. 
50. To Fail off To periſh ; to die away. 
St. ToFaLt off. To apoſtatize; to revolt. 
_ $2. To FALL on. To begin eagerly to do any 
2 Dryden. 
33. To FALL on. To make a; afſauit. Sh. 
54 To FALL over. To revolt; to deſert 
_ from one fide to the other. Shakſpeare. 
55. Ts FALL out. To quarrel ; to jar. Sid. 
56. ToFar L out. To happen; tobefall. Hoo. 
$7. 7 FAL L to. To begin eagerly to eat. D-. 
58. To Farr to, To apply himſelf to, Pope. 
59. To FALL wnder. To be ſubject to. Tay. 
60. To FALL under. To be ranged with. 4. 
61. To FALL wpor. To attack ; to invade. 
62. To FALL wpon. To attempt. Holder. 
63. To FALL wpon. To ruth againſt. Add. 
To FALL. v. 4. 


1. To drop; to let fall. Shakſpeare. 
2. To fink; to depreſs. acon. 
3. To diminiſh ; to let fink. Locke. 
Sbakſpeare. 


4. To yean; to bring forth. 
FALL. 7 [from the verb.] 
1. The act of dropping trom on high. Dryd. 
2. The act of tumbling from an erect poſture. 
; Shakſpeare. 
The violence ſuffered in dropping from on 
high. Locke. 
4 Death; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. 
5. Ruin; diſſolution. Denham, 
6. Downtal;z loſs of greatneſs ; declenſion 
from cminence ; degradation. Daniel. 
7. Declenfion of greatneſs, power, or domi- 
nion. ooker, 
8. Diminution; decrezſe of value. Cid. 


9. Declination or diminution of ſound ; ca- 


dence; cloſe to muſick. Milton. 
10. Declivicy ; ſteep deſcent. Bacon. 
11. Cataract; caſcade. Pope. 


12. The outlet of a current into any other 
water. Addiſon. 
13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf. Dryden. 
14 Any thing that comes down in great 
quantities. L' Eftrange. 
15. The act of felling or cutting down. 
FAILA'CIOUS. 4. [ fallacieux, French. ] 
1. Producing miſtake; ſophiſtical. South, 
2, Deceiciul; mocking expectation. Milton. 
FALLA'CIOUSLY. ad. Sophiſtically ; with 
purpoſe to deceive. Brown. 
FALLA'CIOUSNESS. { Tendency to de- 
ceive; inconcluſivenels. 
FA'LLACY. /. [ fa/lacia, Latin. ] Sophiſm ; 
logical artifice ; deceitiul argument. Sidney. 
FALLIBFLITY. / [from fa//ib/e.] Liable- 
neſs to be deceived ; uncertainty. Mats. 
FA'LLIBLE. @. { fa/lo, Latin. ] Liable to er- 
. rour; tuch as may be deceived. Tayler. 
FA'LLING. V { trom fall. | Indenting oppoſed 
to prominence. | Addiſon, 
FA'LLINGSICKNESS. / [ fa/land fickneys. ] 
The epileply; a diſcaſe in which the patient 


FAL. 

is without any warning deprived at once 
his & falls 9 = . 1 
FA LLOW. a. [yaleye, Saxon] 


1. Pale red, or pale yellow. Clarendon, 
2. Unſowed; kk 6 reſt after the years of 
tillage. Hayward. 
3- Plowed, but not ſowed. ' Howel. 


4- Unplowed ; uncultivated. Shakſprare, 
5. Unoccupicd ; neglected. Hudibras. 
FA'LLOW. / [irom the adjective.] 
r. Ground plowed in order to by ny 2 
gain. ortimer. 
2. Ground lying at reſt. | Rowe, 
To FA'LLOW, v. x. To plow in order to a 
tecond — Mortimer. 
FA'LLOWNESS. / [from fa//ow.] Barren. 
neſs; an exemption trom bearing fruit. Don. 
FALSE. @. [V ſut, Latin.) 
1. Not morally true ; expreſſing that which 
is not thought. Shakſpeare. 
2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that 


which does not exiſt. Davies. 
3. Suppoſititious ; ſuecedaneous Bacon, 
4. Deceiving expectation. L'Eftrange, 


5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. Shak, 
6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. Donne. 
7. Treacherous ; perfidious ; traiterous. S5. 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real. Dy. 
FALSE. ad. Not truly; fal ſely. Shakſp. 
To FALSE. . a. ¶ from the noun. ] Out of ule. 
1. To violate by failure of veracity. Spenſer. 
2. To deceive. Sf enſer. 
3. To defeat; to balk; to evade. Sper/er. 
FALSEHE'ARTED. 2. [L and Heart.] 
Treacherous ; perfidious ; deceittul. Bacon, 
FA'LSEHONOD. / [from fai/e. ] 
1. Want of truth ; want of veracity. South, 
2. Want of honeſty ; treachery, Milton. 
3. A lie; a ſalſe aſſertion. 5 
4. Counterteit; impoſture. Milton. 
FA'LSELY, ad. [| from fal ſe.] 
1. Contrarily to truth; not truly. Gov. of T. 
2. Erroneouſly ; by iniſtake. Smalridge. 
3. Perfidiouſly ; treacherouſly ; deceitſully. 
FA'LSENESS. / [from falſe. 4 
1, Contrariety to truth. 
2. Want of veracity; violation of promiſe. 
| Tillotſon. 
3. Duplicity ; deceit. Hammond, 
4. Treachery; pertidy; traitorouſneſs. Reg. 
FA'LSER.F/: | trom fa/fe.] A deceiver. Sper. 
FALSIFI ABLE. a. { trom fa//#fy. } Liabie to 
be counterfeited or corrupted. 
FALSIFICA'TION. / [ faljifcation, Fr.] 
1. The act of counterfeiting any —_ ſo as 
to make it appear what it is not. acon. 
2. Confutation. Broome. 
FA'LSIFIER. / [from fas. ] 
1. One that counterteits; one that makes 
ary thing to ſeem what it is not. Boyle. 
2. A liar. L' Eftrange. 
To FA'L5IFY. v. a. [ falſifier, Fong 
1. To counterfeit ; to torge. ober. 


2. To confute ; to prove lalſe. Addi/on. 


3. To violate ; to break by falſehood. Knol, 
Sourh . 


To FA'LSIFY, v. . To tell lies. 


FAM 


FA'LSITY. / [ falfitas, Latin.] 
1. Falſchood ; contrariety to ruth. Sani. 
2. A lie z an errour. 
To FA'LTER. v. x. [vau/tur, Ilandick, 
I. To heũtate in the utterance of words. = 
2. To fail in any act of the body. Sbakſp. 
3. To tail in any act of the underſtanding. 
To FA'LTER. v.a. Tocicanſe; to fift. Mor. 
FA'LTERINGLY, ad. { from falter.} With 
heſitation ; with difficulty ; with ſeebleneſs. 
To FA'MBLE. v. x. Lawn, Daniſh. ] To 
heſitate in the ſpeech. Skinner. 


FAME. / [ fama, Latin. ] 
1. Celebrity ; renown, = 
2. Report; rumodr. | Foſbua. 
FA'MED. a. [from fame.] Renowned ; cele- 
brated 3 much talked ot. Dryden. 
FA'MELESS. 2. Without fame. May. 


FAMILIAR. a. | familiaris, Latin. ] 
1. Domeſtick ; relating to a family. & 4 
. 


2. Atfable;z eaſy in converſation. Sha 
3. Unceremonious; free. Sidney. 
4. Well known. Watts. 


Well acquainted with; accuſtomed. Pope. 


4 


Common; frequent. Lac te. 
7. Eaſy; unconſtrained. Addiſon, 
$. Loo nearly acquainted, Camden. 


FAMULIAR. / ; 
1. An intimate; one long acquainted. Rogers. 
2. A demon ſuppoſed to attend at call, $5, 
FAMILIA'KITY.F. [ familiarite, French. | 
1. Eaſineſs of converlation; affability. 
2. Acquaintance; habitude. Atte, lury. 
3. Eaſy intercourſe. Pope. 
To FAMI'LIARIZE. v. a.| familiarifer, Fr. | 
1. To make caſy by habitude. 
2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſu- 
periority. Addiſon. 
FAMI'LIARLY. ad. [ from familiar.] 
1. Unceremoniouſlly ; with freedom. Bacon, 


2. Commonly ; frequently. Raleigh. 
3. Eafily ; without tormaliry, Pope. 
FAMILIE en famille, Fr.] Ina famiiy 
way ; domeſtically, Swift. 


FA'MILY. V [ familia, Latin. 
i. Thoſe who live in the ſame houſe; houſe- 
hold. Swift, 
2. Thoſe that deſcend from one common pro- 
genitor ; a race; a generation, Numbers, 
3. A courſe of deſcent; a genealogy. Pope. 
4. A claſs; a tribe; a ſpecies. Bacon. 
FA'MINE. V [ famine, French. ] Scarcit 
food ; dearth. Hate, 
To FA'MISH. v. a. {from fames, Latin. ] 
1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve. Shakſp. 
2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any 
thing neceſſary to life. Milton. 
To FA'MISH. v. =. To die of hunger; to ſuffer 
extreme hunger. Shakſpeare. 
FA'MISHMENT. / Want of food. Hakew. 
FAMO'SITY. / [from famous.] Renown, 
FA'MOUS. a. [ fameſus, Lat.] Renowned ; 
celebrated ; much talked of, Peacham. 


FA'MOUSLY. ad. With celebrity; with great 


renowu. Sbalſpeare. 
FA'MOUSNESS, / Celebrity; great fame. 


Glanville. 


of 


FAN 
FAN, /. ſvannus, Latin.] | 
1. An inftrument uſed by ladies to move the 
air and cool themtelves. Atterbury. 
2. Any thing ſpread out like a woman's tan. 
DL Eftrange. 
3. Theinftrumentby which the chaft is blown 
away when corn is winnowed. Shakfpeare, 
4. Any thing by which the air is moved. Dr. 
5- An inftrument to raiſe the fire. Hooker. 
To FAN. v. a. . x 
I. To cool or recreate with a fan. Spe&ator, 
2. To ventilate; to affect by air put in mo- 
tion. Milton. 
3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. Bacon. 
FANA'TICISM. / [from fanatich.] Enchuſi- 
aſm; religious frenzy. Rogers, 
FANA'TICK. a fanaticus, L.]Enthufialtick; 
ſtruck with a ſuperſtitious frenzy. Milton. 
FANA'TICK. /. An enthuſiaſt z a man mad 
with wild notions of religion. D. of Piety. 
FA'NCIFUL. a. [ fancy and full. 
1. Imaginative ; rather guided by imagina- 
tion than reaſon. Woodward. 
2. Dictated by the imagination, not the rea- 
ſon ; full of wild images. Hayward. 
FA'NCIFULLY. ad. According to the wild- 
neſs of imagination. 
FA'NCIFULNESS. / Addiction to the plea- 
ſures of imagination. | ale. 
FA'NCY. / [pbantafia, Latin. ] | 
1. Imagination; the power by which the 
mind forms to itſelt images and repreſenta- 
tions of things or per ſous. Granville, 
2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination 
than the reaſon. Clarendon. 
3. Taſte; idea; conception of things. Addi/. 
4 Image; conception; thought. Shat/peare. 
5. Inclination ; liking; fondneſs. Collier. 
6. Caprice; humour; whim. Dryden. 
7. Frolick; idle ſcheme; vagary. L' Efrange, 
8. Something that pleaſes or entertains. Bac. 
To FA'NCY. v. . To imagine z to believe 
without being able to prove. Locke. 
To FA'NCY. v. 4. 
1. To portray in the mind; to imagine. Dr. 
2. Tolike; to be pleaſed with. Raleigh. 
FA'NCYMONGER./. One who deals in tricks 
of imagination. Shakſpeare. 
FA'NCYSICK. 4. One whoſe diſtemper is in 
his own mind. : L' Eftrange. 
FANE. /. ¶ fane, Fr. fanum, Lat.] A temple; 
a place conſecrated to religion. Philips. 
FA'NFARON. /. \ French. ] 
t. A bully; a hector. Dryden. 
2. A — i a boaſter of more than he 
can perform. L' Eftrange. 
FANFARONA'DE. / [from fanfaron.] A 
bluſter ; a tumour of fictitious dignity. Sw. 
To FANG. v. a. ¶ pangan, Saxon. ] To ſeize; 
to gripe; to clutch. Shakſpeare. 
FANG. / [from the verb.] 
I. The long tuſks of a boar or other animal 
by which the prey is ſeized. - Shakſpeare. 
*2. The nails; the talons. 
3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold is 
taken. Evelyn, 
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FAR 
FA'NGED. 2. [from fang. ] Furniſhed with 
fangs or long teeth; turnithed with any in- 


ſtruments in imitation of fangs, Phillips. 
FA'NGLE. / from penzan, Saxon. Silly 
attempt; trifling ſcheme. 
FA'NGLED. . { from fang/e.} Gaudy ; ridi- 
culouſly ſhowy; vainly decorated. Shak, 
FA'NG LESS. 2. [from farg. | Toothlels ; 
without teeth,  Shakſpeare. 


 FA'NGOT. / A quantity of wares. 


FA'NNEL, /. [ fancr, French.] A ſort of or- 
nament like a fcarf, worn about the left arm 
of a mals prieſt when he officiates. 

FA'NNER. /. One that plays a fan. Ferem. 

FA'NTASIED. a. | from fantaſy. ] Filled with 
fancies or imaginations. ' Shakſpeare. 

FANTA'SM. / Ste PAN TAS 

FANTA'STICAL, , 

FANTA'STICK. 4. [ fantaftique, Fr. ] 
1. Irrational; bred only in the imagination. 
2 Subſiſting only in the fancy ; imaginary. 
3. Unreal; apparent only. Shakfpeare. 

4. Vancertain ; unſteady; irregular. Frier. 
5. Whimſical; fanciful; capricious. Addi/-. 

FANTA'STICALLY. ad. | from fantaſtical. | 

1. By the power of im giuation. 

2. Capriciouſly; humorouſly. Shakſpeare. 
3. Wurmſically. OW, 

FANTA'STICALNESS. 

FANTA'STICA NESS. 1. 


t. Humorouſueſs; mere compliance with 


fancy. . 

2. Whimficalneſs ; unreaſonableneſs. Te. 

3. Caprice; unſteadineſs. 0 
FANTASY. / [ fanajjie, French.) 

1. Fancy ; imagination; the power of ima- 


Ia a great proportion ; by many degrees. 
To a great height; magnificeutly. Shak, 
Lo a certain point or degree. Ti/lorſon. 
to. Mis joined with far, when far noting 
diſtauce is not tollowed by a prepolition: as, / 
Jet the boat far off, [ /et the boat far from me. 
FAR-FETCH. / Adeep ſtratagem. Hudibras. 
FAR-FETCHED. a. 
t. Brought from places remote. Milton. 
2. Stud iouſly ſought; elaborately ſtrained $5. 
FAR- PIERCING. a. Striking or penetrating 


a great way. Pepe. 


gining. Newton. 
2. Idea; image of the mind. Spenſer. 
3. Humour; inclination. Whitgift. 
FAP. a. Fuddled ; drunk. Shakſpeare. 
FAR. ad. [reoh, Saxon. ] i 
1. To great extent in length. Prior. 
2. To a great extent every way. Prior. 
3. To a great diſtance progrt ſſively. Shakſp. 
4. Remotely ; ata great diſtance. Kees. 
8 Toa diſtance. Raleigh. 
6. In a great part, Judges. 

7 
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FAR-SHOOTING. a. Shooting to a great 


_ diſtance, Dryden. 
FAR. a. 
1. Diſtant ; remote. Drydex. 


2. From FAR. From a remote place. Deut. 
FAR. / {contracted from farrow.] Young 
pigs. 5 AS... Tufer. 
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FAR 
To FARCE. v. a. [ farcios, Latin. 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingredients, 
Carew, 
2. To extend; to ſwell out. Shakſpeare. 
FARCE. / [ farcer, Fr. to mock. ] A dra- 
matiCk reprelentation written without regu- 
larity. Dryder. 
FA'RCICAL. a. [from farce. ] N. 
farce; appropriated to a farce. ay. 
FA RCV. / [ farcin, French.] The leproſy 
of horſes, 
FA'RDEL./. { fardello, Italian. ] A bundle; a 
little pack. $hakſpeare. 
To FARE. v. . [papan, Saxon. } 
1. Togo; to pals; to travel, Fairfax. 
2. To be in a ſtate good or bad. Waller. 
3. To proceed in any train of conſequence: 
good or bad. Milton. 
4. To happen to any one well or ill. Su-. 
5. To feed; to eat. Brown. 
FARE. / [from the verb.] 
1. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or 
by water. — Dryden. 
2. Food prepared for the table ; proviſions. 
FAREWE'LL. ad. 
1. The parting compliment; adieu. Shak/p. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreflion 
of ſeparation without kindnets. aller. 
FAREWE'LL. / Leave; act of departure. $5. 
FARINA'CEOUS. a. | from farina, Latin. | 
Mealy ; taſting like meal. Arbuthncr. 
FARM. / ¶ ferme, French. 
1. Ground let to a tenant; ground cultivated 
by another man upon condition of paying 
part of the profit to the owner. Hayward. 
2. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture of 
tenants. Spenſer. 
To FARM. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. S. 
2. To take ata certain rate. Camden. 
3. To cultivate land. 
FA'RMER. / [ fermier, French.] 
1. One who cultivates hired ground. Sha! 
2. One who cultivates ground. Mortimer. 
FA'RMOST, 0 LON of far.] Mott 
diſtant ; remoteſt. | Dryden. 
FA'RNESS. /. [from far.] Diftance ; remote- 


neſs. Carew. 
FARRA'GINOUS. a. [from farrago, Latin. 
Formed of different materials. Brown. 


FARRA'GO. /. [ Latin. ] A maſs formed con- 
fuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; a medley. ' 
FA'RRIER. /. | ferrier, French. ] 


1. A ſhoer of horſes. Dig. 
2. One who proſeſſes the medicine of hor ſes. 
Swift. 


To FA'RRIER. v. . [frem the noun. ] To 
practiſe phyſick or chirurgery on horſes. Mar. 
FA'RROW. / [peaph, Saxon.} A litter of 
Pigs. x m—_—_— 
To FA'RROW. 2. a. To bring pigs. 7er. 
FART. /. [yepr, Saxon. ] Wind from behind. 


Suckling. 
To FART. v. a. [from thenoun.] To break | 
wind behind. my Swift, 


FA'RTHER, 4d. [We ought to write furthers 


FAS 
and furt be, onen, punden, Sax. ] At a 
greater diſtance ; to a greater diſtance; more 
remotely; beyond; moreover. Locke. 

FA' RTHE R. a. peg from far, more pro- 

bably from forth, and to be written further. ] 
1. More remote. De den. 
2. Longer; tending to greater diftance. Dr d. 

FA'RTHERANCE. / | more properly ſurther- 
ance.} Encouragement ; promotion. Aſcb. 

FARTHERMO'RE. ad. | more properly ſur- 
thermore. | Beſides ; moreover. Raleigh. 

To FA'RTHER. v. a. more proper to further. | 
To promote ; to facilitate; to advance. Dry. 

FA'RTHEST, ad. | more properly ſurthaſf. ] At 
the greateſt diſtance; to the greateſt diſtance, 

FA'RTHEST,. 2. Mott diſtant ; remoteſt. 

FA'RTHING. / [peonShng, — 

1. The fourth of a penny. ockery, 
2. Copper money. Gay. 
3. Itis uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyperbolical; 
as, it is not worth a farthing ; or proverbial. 

FA'RTHINGALE. F. A hoop, uſed to ſpread 
the petticoat. Swift. 

FA'RTHINGSWORTH. / As much as is 
fold for a farthing. Arbuthnot. 

FA'SCES. J. ¶ Latin. ] Rods anciently carried 
before the conſuls. Dryden. 

FA'SCTA. / Latin. ] A fillet ; a bandage. 

FA'SCIATED. a. {from faſcia, Lat.] Bound 
with fillets; tied with a bandage. 

FASCIA'TION, / | faſcia, Lat. | Bandage; the 
act of binding diſeaſed parts. Wiſeman. 

To FA'SCINATE. v. 4. F faſcino, Latin.] To 
bewitch ; to enchant ; to influence in ſome 
wicked and ſecret manner. Decay of Piety. 


FASCINA'TION. /. from faſcinate.) The 


power or act of bewitching; enchantment ; 
unſeen inexplicable influence. South, 
FA'SCINE. I. [French.] A faggot. Addi/or. 
FA'SCINOUS. a. | faſcinum, Lat. | Cauſed or 


ating by witchcraft : not in uſe. Harvey. 
FA'SHION. / [ fagen, French. 

1. Form; make; ſtate of any thing with re- 

gard to outward appearance. Luke, 


2. The make or cut of clothes. Shatſpeare. 
3- Manner; ſort ; way. Hayward, 
4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any do- 
meſtick ornaments. Shakſpeare. 
5. Cuſtom ; general practice. Tillotſon. 
6. Manner imitated from another; way efta- 
bliſhed by precedent. Shakſpeare. 
7. General approbation; mode. Pope. 
8. Rank ; condition above the vulgar. Ra/. 
9. Any thing worn. | Shakſpeare. 
to. The farcy, a diſtemper in horſes. $h. 
To FA'SHION, v. a. [ fagonner, French. ] 
1. To ſorm; to mould; to figure. Ralcigh. 
2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate. Sper. 
3. To counterfeit : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
4. To make according to the rule preſeribed 
by cuſtom, | | Locke. 
FA'SHIONABLE. a. {from fa/bion.] 
1. Approved by cuſtom; eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 
tom ; modiſh. Rogers. 
2. Made according to the mode, Dryden. 
3. Obſervant of the mode, Shatſpeare, 


FAT 
4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below 


nobility. 

FA'SHI ONABLEN ESS. / [from faſhionable. 
Modiſh elegance. Lecke. 

FA'SHIONABLY. ad. [from faſtionable.] In 
a manner conformable to cuſtom; with mo- 
diſh elegance. South. 

FA'SHIONIST. / [ from faſdion.] A follower” 
of the mode; a fop; acoxcomb. 

To FAST, v. v. | faftan, Goth. pzeyran, Sax.] 
1. To abſtain trom food. con. 
2. To mortify the body by religious abſti- 


nence. - Matthew. 
FAST. / [ from the — 
1. Abſtinence from food. Taylor. 


2. Religious mortification by abſtinence ; re - 


ligious humiliation. _ Atterbury, 
FAST. 4. [pzyc, Saxon. ] 
1. Firm; immoveable. Milton, 
2. Strong; impregnable. Spenſer. 
3. Fixed; adhering. emple. 


4. Deep; ſound. Shakſpeare. 
3- Firm in adherence. [/cham. 
6. [from fef, Welch. Speedy; quick ; 


ſwitt. avies. 
7. FasT and /ooſe, Uncertain z variable 3 
inconſtant; deceitful. Sidney. 
FAST. ad. | 
1. Firmly ; immovably. Shakſpeare. 
2. Cloſely; nearly. Knolless 
3. Swiftly ; nimbly. Daniels 


4. Frequently. 
To FA'STEN. v. a. [from faf. ] | 
1. To make faſt; to make firm. Dry . 
2. To hold together; to cement; to fink. 
3. To affix ; to conjoin. Swifts 
4. Toftamp ; to impreſs ; to fix. Shakſpeare. 
5. To unite infeparably. Decay of Piety. 
6. To lay on with ſtrength. Dryden. 
To FA'STEN. v.. To fix himfelf. Brown. 
FA'STENER. / [from faſter. } One that 
makes faſt or ſum. 
FASTER. /.\{ from faf.] He who abſtains 
from food. | 
FA'STHANDED. a. C/ and band.] Ava» 
ricious ; cloſthanded ; covetous. acon. 
FASTIDIO'SITY. /. [ from faftidions. ] Diſ- 
dainfulneſs ; contemptuouſneſs. Swift, 
FASTI'DIOUS. a. [ /aftidiofus, Latin ] Dif. 
dainful; ſqueamiſh ; inſolently nice. South. 
FASTI'DIOUSLY. 2. Diſdainſully ; con- 
temptuouſly; ſqueamiſhly. C. of the Tongue. 
FASTI'GIATED. a. [ jaftigiatus, Latin. J 
Roofed ; narrowed up to the top. 
FA'STINGDAY. /. [Vi and day.] Day ot 
mortific ation by religious abſtinence. Taylor. 
FA'STNESS. / [from faft. ] 
1. State ot being faſt. 
2. Firmneſs ; firm adherence. Bacon. 
3. Strength; ſecurity. Davies. 
4. A ſtrong place; a place not eafily forced. | 
5. Cloſeneſs ; conciſeneſs: not uſed. A/ch. 
FA'STUOUS. a. [ faftuoſus, Latin. ] Proud 3 


haughty. 
FAT, * Saxon. ] 


I, HER plump; flelbly, Arbuthnety 


FAT 


2. Coarſe 3 groſs. | fat, Fr. Dryden. 
3. Dull. A J 53 den. 
4. W rich. ilton. 


FAT. / An oily and ſulphureous part of the 
blood z depoſited in the cells of the mem- 
brana adipota, from the innumerable little 
veſſels which are ſpread among them. Quincy. 

To FAT. v. 2. [irom the noun. ] To make 
fat; to fatten ; to make fleſhy. Abbot. 

To FAT. v.n, To grow fat; to grow full. 
fleſhed. L' Eftrange. 

FAT. /. [rer, Sax. watte, Dut.] A veſſel in 

which any thing is put to ferment or be 


ſoaked : commonly written vat, Woodw. 
FA TAL. 2. | fatalis, Latin. 
1. Deadly; mortal; deſtructive. Dryden. 


2. Proceeding by deſtiny; inevitable; ne- 

- Tillotſon. 

3- Appointed by deſtiny, - Bacon. 

FA'TALIST. Alben Ne! One who main- 

tains that all things happen by invincible ne- 

ceſſity. Watts. 
FATA'LITY. /. [ fatalite, French.) 

1. Predeſtination; predetermined order or 


ſeries of things and events. South, 
2. Decree of fate. King Charles. 
3. Tendency to danger. Brown. 


FA'TALLY. ad. | from fatal. ] 
» 1, Mortally; deſtructively, even to death. Dy. 
2. By the decree of fate. Bentley. 
FA'TALNESS. / | trom fatal.] Invincible 


neceſſity. 
FATE. / | fatum, Latin. ] 

1. Deſtiny ; an eternal ſeries of ſucceſſive 
cauſes. Milton. 
2. Event predetermined. Shakſpeare. 

3. Death; deſtruction. Pope. 

4. Cauſe oſ death. Dryden. 


FA TED. 2. | from fate. } 
1. Decreed by fate. Dryden. 
2. Modelled in any matter by fate. Prior. 
3. Endued with any quality by tate. Dryden. 
FA'THER. /. {paSen, Saxon. 
1. He by whom the ſon or daughter is be- 
- gotten. | Bacon. 
2. The firſt anceſtor. 
3. The appellation of an old man. Camden. 
4. The title of any man reverend for age, 
learning, and piety. | Shakſpeare. 
3. One who has given original to any thing 


good or bad. Geneſis. 
6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt cen- 
turies. Stilling fleet. 


7. One who acts with paternal care and ten- 
derneſs. >: om 
8. The title of a popiſh conſeſſor. Addiſon. 
9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome, Dryd. 
io. The appellation of the firſt perſon of the 
adorable Trinity. Taylor. 
11, The compellation of God as Creator. C. P. 
FA'THER-IN-LAW. /. [from father.] The 
father of one's huſband or wife. Addiſen. 
To FATHER. v.24. 
1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. Sh. 
2. To ſupply with a father. Shak/peare. 


3. To adopt a campoſmion. Swift. 


Romans. 


FAT 
4. To aſcribe to any one as his offspring, or 
production. nh. * | 

FA'THERHOOD. / [from father.) The 
character or authority of a father. Hall, 

FA'THERLESS. a. | trom father.) Wanting 
a father ; deftitute of a father. Addiſon. 

FA'THERLINESS. /. [from farher.] The 
tenderneſs of a father; parental kindneſs. - 

FA'THERLY. a. | from father. } Paternal ; 
like a father ; tender; protecting. Shak. 

FA'THERLY, ad. In the manner of a father, 


FATHOM Milton. 

. | pxSm, Saxon. 

1. A — of length core Wa fix feet; 
the ſpace to which a man can extend both 
arms. Holder. 
2. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance; 
compaſs of thought. . Sha#ſpeare. 

To FA'THOM. v. 2. [ from the aoun. 

1. To encompaſs with the arms extended or 


encircling. 

2. To reach ; to maſter, Dryden. 
3. To ſound ; to try with reſpect to the 
depth. Felton. 


4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom: 
as, I cannot fathom bis deſign. 
FA'THOMLESS, a. | from fatbom.] 
1. That of which no bottom can be found. 
2. That of which the circumference cannot 
be embraced, Shakſpeare. 
FATI'DICAL. a. [ fatidicus, Latin. ] Prophe- 
tick ; having the power to foretel, Howe!. 
FA"TIFEROUS. a. [ fatifer, Lat.] Deadly; 
mortal; deſtruftive. 

FA'TIGABLE. 2. [ fatigo, Latin.] Eaſily 
wearied ; ſuſceptible of wearineſs. 
To FA'TIGATE. v. a. | fatigs, Latin.] To 

weary ; to fatigue: not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
FATI'GUE. V [ fatigue, French. ] 
1. Wearineſs; laſſitude. 

2. The cauſe of wearineſs; labour; toil. Dr. 
To FATI'GUE. v. 4. [ fatiguer, Fr.] To tire; 

to to haraſs with toil, Prior. 
FATKI'DNEYED. a. [ fat and kidney.) Fat: 

by way of reproach or contempt. Shak/peare. 
FA'TLING. /. ws 5 ah, A young animal 

fed fat for the flaughter. '  1ſaiab. 
FA'TNER./. [from far. ] That which gives 

fatneſs. Arbuthnot. 
FA'TNESS. / [from far. ] 

1. The quality of being tat or plump. 


2. Fat; greaſe; fulneſs of flelh. Spenſer. 
3. Unctuous or greaſy matter. ' Bacon. 
4. Oleaginouſneſs ; ſlimineſs. Arbuthnor. 
$5. Fertility; fruitfulneſs. Geneſis. 
6. That which cauſes fertility. Philips. 


To FA'TTEN. v. a. [from far.] 

. 1. To feed up; to make fleſhy. Arbuthnot. 
2. To make fruitful. Dryden. 
3. To feed groſsly ; to increaſe. Dryden. 

To FA'TTEN. v. x. [trom fart. ] To grow 
fat; to be pampered. Otway- 

FA'TTY. a. [from at.] Unctuous ;; oleagi- 


nous ; greaſy. Bacon. 
FATUITY. V { fatnite, Fr.] Fooliſhnels ; 
weaknels of mind. King Charles, 


FAV 


uur, Latin. ] 
1. Stupid 3 foolith ; feeble of mind. Glarv. 
2. Impotentz without force. Denham. 

FA'TWITTED. «. | fat and wy Heavy; 
dull ; ſtupid. Shakſpeare. 

FA'UCET. / [ faufſer, French.) The pipe 
inſerted into a veſſel to give _ to the 52575. 
and ito up by a peg or ſpigot. wift. 

A UCON. [See FALentox.] A 
crooked ſword. Dryden. 

FAUFEL./. 2 The fruit of a ſpe- 
cies of the paim-tree. 

FAVI'LLOUS. a. [ favilla, Latin.] Conſiſt- 
ing of aſhes. Brown, 

FA'QLCON. / See Faicon. 

FAULT. J [ faute, French. ] 


FA'TUOUS. 4. 


1. Offence ; flight crime; ſomewhat liable 


Hooker. 


to cenſure or objection. 
Shakſpeare, 


2. Defet ; want; abſence. 
3. Puzzle ; difficulty. 
To FAULT. v. . [from the noun.] To be 
wrong ; to fail. Spenſer. 
To FAULT. v. a. To charge with a fault; to 
accule. 
FA'ULTER. / [ſrom fault.] An offender ; 
one who commits a fault. Fairfax. 
FA'ULTFINDER. /. Lit and find. A 
cenſurer ; an objector. 
FA'ULTILY. ad. 1 faulty.) Not rightly ; 
improperly ; deſectively ; erron:ouſly, 
FA'ULTINESS. / [from faulty. ] 
1. Badneſs ; vitioulnels. Sidney, 
2. Delinquency ; actual offences. Fooker. 
FA'ULTLESS. a. [ from fault.] Exempt from 
fault ; perfect. Fairfax. 
FA'ULTY. @. [ fautif, French. ] 
1. Guilty of a lault ; blamable ; criminal; 
not innocent. Milton. 
2. Wrong ; erroneous, Hotter. 
3. DefeRive z bad in any reſpect. Bacon. 
To FA'VOUR. v. 8. | faves, Latin. 
1. To ſupport ; to regard with kindneſs; to 
countenance. FE" Bacon. 
2. To aſſiſt wi vantages or convenien- 
cies. Addiſon, 
3. To reſemble in feature, Spectator. 
4. To conduce to; to contribute. 
aver, Latin. ] 


3- Kindneſs granted. pats "4 
4. Lenity; mildneſs; mitigation of puniſh» 
ment, Swift, 
5. Leave 3 good-will ; pardon. Pſalms. 
6. ObjeQ of favour. Milton, 


7. Something given by a lady to be worn, $5, 
8. Any thing worn openly as a token. Sh. 
9. Feature; 'countenance. South. 

FA'VOURABLE. 2. [ favorab/e, French. 
1. Kind ; propitious 3 affectionate. Shak. 
2. Palliative; tender ; averſe from cenſure. 
3. Conducive to; contributing to. Temple. 
4. Accommodate;z convenient. Clarendon. 
5. Beautiful; well-favoured : obſolete. Sper. 

FA'VOURABLENESS. / [from favourad/e.) 
Kindneſs ; benignity. 


FEA 


FA'VOURABLY. a4. [from fawvourable.] 
Kindly ; with favour. Rogers, 
FA'VOURED. particip. a. | 
1. Regarded with kindneſs. . P 
2. Featured. With well or ill. Spenſer. 

FA'VOUREDLY, ad. With well or 1. In 
a fair or foul manner, 

FA'VOURER. / [from /avoxr.] One who 
favours; one who regards with kindneſs or 
tenderneſs ; a wellwiſher ; a friend. Daniel, 

FA'VOURITE. F. [ favorite, French. ] 

I. A perſon or thing beloved; one regarded 
with favour. 


riour. 
FA'VOURLESS. a. ¶ from ſavour.] 
1. Unfavoured ; not regarded with kindneſs. 
2. Unfavouring ; unpropitious. Spenſer. 
FA'USEN.F/. A large fort of cel. Chapman, 
FA'USSEBRAYE.F/. A ſmall mount of earth, 
four fathom wide, erected on the level round 
the foot of the rampart. Harri. 
F AUTOR. / [ Latin ; fautezr, French. ] Fa- 
vourer; countenancer. Ben Jonſon. 
FA'UTRESS. / [ fautrice, Fr.] A woman 
that favours, or countenances. Chapman, 
FAWN. /. [ fan, French. ] A young deer. 
To FAWN, v. u. pot uncertain original. 
1. To court by 
Sidney. 
2. To court by any means. South, 
3. To court ſervilely. Milton. 
FAWN. /. A ſervile cringe ;; low flattery. Sh. 
FA'WNER. / [from fawn.] One that 
fawns; one that pays ſervile courtſhip. Spec. 
FA'WNINGLY. 0 [ from „ f a 
cringing ſervile way. 
FA'XED. a. [from px, Sax. ] Hairy. Camd, 
FA. J. [ fee, French. 
1. A fairy; an elf. Milton. 
2. | foi, French. ] Faith: obſolete. Spenſer, 
FE'ABERRY, / A gooſeberry. 
To FEAGUE. v. a. [ fegan, Ger. to ſweep.] 
To whip ; to chaſtite; to beat. 
FE'ALTY. / [ feaulte, Fr.] Duty due to a 
ſuperiour lord ; fidelity to a maſter. Milton. 
FEAR. / [reapan, Saxon. ] 


1. Dread; terrour ; painful apprehenſion of 


danger. Locke. 
2. Awe ; dejection of mind at the preſence 


of any perſon or thing. Geneſis, 
3. Anxiety; ſolicitude. Maceabees. 
4. That which cauſes fear. Shakſpeare. 
5. The object of fear. Genefis. 


6. Something hung up to ſcare deer. Iſaiah. 
FEAR. / [xeona, Saxon. ] A companion: 
obſolete. Spenſer. 

To FEAR. v. a. [feapan, Saxon. ] 
1, To dread ; to conſider with apprehenſions 
of terrour ; to be afraid of. Dryden. 
2. To fright; to make afraid, ve. 
To FEAR. v. 4. . 
1. To live in terrour ; to be afraid. S- 
Dryden. 


2. To be anxious. 
FE'ARFUL. a. | fear and full.] 

1. 2 caſily made afraid. Shatf, 
. 2 


Pope. 
2. One choſen as a companion by his ſu 
28 yoke ag | 


riſking before one, as a dog. * 


- 
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4. Afraid. ; Davies. 
3. Awful; to be reverenced. Exodus. 
4. Terrible; dreadful ; frightful. Ti//o:ſor. 
FE'ARFULLY. ad. Le fearful] 
1. Timorouſly ; in fear. 8 4] care. 
2. Terribly ; dreadfully. Sa e. 
FE'ARFULNESS. /. [from fearful. ] 
1. Timorouſnels ; habitual timidity. 
2. State of being afraid; awe; dread, South. 
FE'ARLESLY. ad. [from fearleſs. } Without 
terrour ; intrepidly. Decay of Piety. 
FEARLESNESS. /. [from fearle/s.] Exeinp- 
tion from fear; intrepidity. larendon. 
FE'ARLESS. a. [from fear. ] Free from fear; 


intrepid; courageous ; bold. Tem ple. 
FEASIBILITY. /. [ from feaſib/e. ] 

r. Practicability. 

2. A thing practicable, Brown. 


FE'ASIBLE. a. ble, Fr.] Practicable; 
that may be effected or done. Clanville. 
FE'ASIBLY. ad. | from rab lc. ] Practicably. 
FEAST. /. [ Ve, French. 
1. An entertainment of the table; a ſump- 
tuous treat of great numbers. Genefis. 
2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing. SH. 
3. Something delicious to the palate. Locke. 
To FEAST. v. . To cat ſumptuouſly. Shak. 
To FEAST. v. a. | 


1. To entertain ſumptuouſly. Hayward. 
2. To delight; to pamper. Dryden. 
FE'ASTER. /. {from feaſt. ] 
1. One that fares deliciouſly. Taylor. 


2. One that entertains magnificently. 
FE'ASTFUL. a. | feaft and full. ] 
1. Feſtive; joytul, ilton, 

2. Luxurious; riotous. Pope. 
FE'ASTRITE. /. [ feaſt and rite.] Cuſtom 


obſerved in entertainments. Philips. 
FEAT, / [ fait, French.] | 
1. Act; deed; action; exploit. Spenſer. 
2. A trick; a ludicrous pertormance. Hacon. 


FEAT. 2. [ fait, French. 
1. Ready; ſkilful; ingenious. Shak/peare, 
2. Nice; neat. Shakſpeare, 
FE'ATEOUS. 2. Neat; dexterous : obſolete. 


FE'ATEOUSLY. ad. Neatly; dexterouſly. Sp. 


FE'ATHER. /. ſpe>en, Saxon. ] 
1. The plume of birds. : 
2. Kind; nature; ſpecies. Shakſpeare. 
3- An ornament ; an empty title. 
4. [Upon a horſe. ] A fort of natural friz- 
zling of hair. Farrier's Dia. 
Te FE'ATHER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dreſs in feathers. 


Newton. 


2. To fit with feathers. 2 
3. To tread as a cock. Dryden. , 
4. To enrich ; to adorn ; to exalt. Bacon. 


5. Te FZATrur Rx one's neft, To get riches 
together. ; 
FE'ATHERBED. / [ feather and bed.) A 
dend ſtuffed with feathers. une. 
FE“ ATHERDRIVER./ [ feather and drive.] 


One that cleanſes feathers. Derham. 
FE'ATHERED. a. | from feather] 
1, Clothed with feathers. Dryden, 


2. Fitted with feathers; carrying feathers, 


FE'ATHEREDGE. V Boards or planks that 
have one edge thinner than another, are called 


bony hb ſtuff. Moxen. 
FE'ATHEREDGED. a. [ feather and edge.) 

Belonging to a featheredge. Mortimer. 
FE'ATHERFEW. /. A plant. Mortimer, 


FE'ATHERLESS. a. [| from feather.) Being 
without feather. Howel, 
FE'ATHERLY. . [from feather.) Reſem- 
bling feathers. | rot. 
FEATHERSELLER. / [ feather and ſeiler. 
One who ſells feathers for beds. | 
FE'ATHERY. a. [from feather.) Clothed 
with feathers. Milton. 
FE'ATLY. ad. [from feat. ] Neatly ; nimbly ; 
dexterouſly. | ryden. 
FE'ATNESS. /. {from fear. ] Neatneſs ; nice- 
ty; dexterity. 
FEA'TURE /. [ faiture, old French. ] 
I. The caſt or make of the face. Shakſ, 
2. Any lineament or ſingle part of the face. 
To FEATURE. v.a. Jo reſemble in coun- 
tenance; to favour, Shakfſpeare. 
To FEAZE. v. a. [ faiſez, French. ] 
I. To untwiſt the end of a rope, and reduce 
it again to its firſt ſtamina. 
2. To beat; to whip with rods. Ainfwerth. 
To FEBRI'CITATE. v. a. | febriciter, Lat. | 
To be in a fever. 
FEBRI'CULOSE. a. [ febriculeſus, Latin. 
Troubled with a fever. | 
FEBRIFU'GE, / [ febris and ſuge, Latin. | 
Any medicine ſerviceable in a fever. Floyer. 
FEBRIFU'GE. 2. Having the power to cure 
fevers. lub 
FE'BRILE. a. | febrilis, Latin. ] Conſtituting 
a fever; cauled by a fever. Harvey. 
FE BRUARNY. / [ Februarins, Latin.] The 
name of the ſecond month of the year. 


FE'CES. /. [ feces, Latin.) 


1. Dregs ; lees ; ſediment ; ſubſidence. Dyy. 
2. Excrement. Arbuthnor. 


FE-CULENCY. . [ feculentia, Latin. ] 


FE'CULENCY. 
1. Muddineſs; quality of abounding with 
lees or ſediment. - | 
2, Lees; feces; ſediment ; dregs. Boyle. 
FE'CULENT. a. [ feculentus, Latin. ] Foul; 
dreggy ; excrementitious. Glanwille. 
FECU'ND. 4. [ fecundvus, Latin. ] Fruittul; 
rolifick. Graunt. 
FECUNDA'TION. / [ f&cunde, Lat.] The 
act of making prolitick. Brown. 
To FECU'NDIFY. v. a. To make fruitful. 
FECU'NDITY. /. | feconditt, French. 
1. Fruitfulneſs; quality of producing or 
bringing forth in great abundance. Wo:dw. 
2. Power of producing or bringing forth. Ray. 
FED. The preterit and participle paſſ. of feed. 
FE'DARY. /. A confederate, a partner, or 2 


dependant. "4 1 N 
F E'DE RAL. a. | from fœdut, 3 elat- 
ing to a league or contract. ammond. 


FE DERARV. / | from ferdus, Latin. ] A con- 
federate; an accomplice. Shakſpeare. 


FE'DERATE, 2. [ /#deratur, Lat.] Leagued- 
o 


FEE 


FEE. / rech, Saxon. } 
1. All lands and tenements that are held dy 
any acknowledgment of ſuperiority to a high- 


er lord. Cowell. 
2. Property ; peculiar, _ Shakſpeare. 
3. Reward ; gratification ; recompeule. $5, 
4. Payments occaſionally claimed by perſons 
in office. Shakſpeare. 
5. Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers. Ad. 
FE'EFARM.Ff. [| fee and farm. ] Tenure by 
which lands are held of a ſuperiout lord. Dav. 
To FEE. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 


1. To reward ; to pay. Seuth. 
2. To bribe ; to hire. Shakſpeare. 
3- To keep in hize Shalſoeare. 


FE'EBLE. a. foible, French.) Weak ; debi- 
litated ; ſickly ; infirm, Smith. 
To FE'EBLE. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
weaken to enfecble: not in uſe, bak. 


FEEBLEMI'NDED. &a. [ /cedle and mind. | 


Weak of mind. Theſſalonians. 
FE'EBLENESS. / [from feeble, ] Weakneſs; 
imbecility ; infirmity. South. 
FE'EBLY. ad. [from feeble. ] Weakly ; with- 
out ſtrength, rayton, 
To FEED. v. a. [ fodan, Goth. pedan, Sax. ] 
1. To ſupply with food. Arbuthnot. 
2. To ſupply z to furniſh. Addiſon. 
3. Tograze; to conſume by cattle. Mortimer. 
4. To nouriſh ; to cheriſh. Prior. 
5. To keep in hope or expectation. Knelles. 


6. To delight; to entertain. Bacon. 
7. To make fat. N 

To FEED. v. 4. 
1. To take food. Shakſpeare. 
2. To prey ; to live by eating. emple. 


3. To paſture ; to place cattle to feed. Exod, 
4. To grow fat or plump. 
FEED. / [from the verb.] 


i. Food; that which is eaten. Sidney. 
2. Paſture. * Shakſpeare. 
3. Meal; act of eating. Tilton. 
FE'EDER./. [from feed.]. | 
1. One that gives food. Denham. 


2. An exciter ; an encourager. 'Shakſpeare. 

3. One that cats. | Brown, 
To FEEL. v. a. pret. felt ; part. paſſ. it. 

[xElan, Saxon. ] 

1. To have perception of things by the touch, 

2. To ſearch by feeling. Atts. 

3. To have a quick feaſibility of good or evil, 


right or wrong. Pope, 

4. To appear to the touch. Sharp. 
7o FEEL. v. a. 

1. To perceive by the touch. udges. 

2. To try; to ſound. Shakſpeare, 


4. To be affected by; to perceive meatally. - 


5 To know; to be acquanted with. S544/ 
FEEL. / [from the verb.] The ſenſe of feel- 


ing; the touch. Sharp. 
FE ELER. /. Come | 
1. One that feels. Shakſpeare. 


2. The horns or antennæ of inſets, Deubam. 
FEELING. particip. 4. [from ee 


FE L. 


1. Expreſſive of great ſenſibility, Sidney, 

2. Senſibly felt. Southern, 
FEELING. [ from felt. ] 

1. The ſenſe of touch. Milton. 

2. Power of action on ſenſibility, Bacon. 

Perception; ſenſibility. Watts. 


FE'ELINGLY. ad. [from feeling. ] 
I, With expreſſion of great'ſentibility. Sd. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly tele. Raleigh, 
FEET. / The plural of foot. . 
FE'ETLESS. a. { trom feet. } Being without 
feet. Camden. 


To FEICN. v. a. [ feindre, French. ] ; 


1. To invent. Ben Jonſon. 
2. To make a ſhow of. penſer. 
3. To do upon ſeme falfe pretence. Pope. 


4. To diſſemble; to conceal: obſolete. Sper, 
To FEIGN. v. x. To relate falſely; to image 
from the invention. Shakſpeare. 
FE'IGNEDLY. ad. from feign. ] In nction; 
not truly. acon. 
FE'ICNER. /. [from feign.] Inventer; con- 
triver of a fiction. Ben Jonſun. 
FEINT. participia/ a. [for feigned; or . 
Fr.] Counterteit ; ſeeming. ocke, 
FEINT. /. [Ant, French. | 

1. A falfe appearance. 

2. A mock affault. 
FE'LANDERS./. Worms in hawks. Ainſw. 
To FELI'CITATE. v. a. | fe/iciter, French. ] 
1. To make happy. Watts. 

2. To congratulate, Brown, 


SpeRator., 


\ FELICITA'TION. French; from felivi- 


Congratulation. 
CITOUS. a. | felix, Latin. ] Happy. 
FELICITY. FJ. elicitasy, Latin. ] Happi- 
neſs; proſperity ; bliſsfulneſs. Arburbnor. 
FE'LINE. a. [| felinus, Latin. ] Like a cat; 
2 to à cat. ü Grew. 
FELL. 2. { xelle, Saxon. ] 
1, Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. hp" © wh 
2. Savage; ravenous ; bloody. 178 
FELL, / [xelle, Sax. ] The ſkin; the hide. S6. 
To FELL. v. a. | fellen, German. p 
1. To knock down ; to bring to the ground. 
2. To hew down ; to cut down. Dryden. 
FELL. The preterit of . F 
One that hews 


tale. 
yerrd 


FE'LLER. /. [from ell. 
down. Haigh. 
FELLI'FLUOUS. a. [ fe] and fue, Latin. ] 
Flowing with gall. A 
FE'LLMONGER. 7 [from fell] A dealer in 
hides. 


FE'LLNESS. / C from fe/t.] Cruelty; ſavage. 


neſs; fury ; rage. Spenſer. 
FE'LLOE. / [ felge, Daniſh. ] The circum- - 
ference of a wheel. Shakſpeare. 


FE'LLOW. / [pe, faith, and lag, bound. 
1. A companion ; one with whom we con- 


ſort. Aſcbam. 
2. An aſſoclate; one united in the fame 
affair. den. 
3. One of the ſame kind. aller, 
4. Equal; peer, Fairfax. 
5. One thing ſuited to another; one of 4 
„ *  Addifon, 
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6. One like another: as, this knave hath 
not his /e//ow. 

7. A familiarappellation uſed ſometimes with 
fondneſs; ſometimes with content: as, am 
honeft or ſorry fellow. 

8. Mean wretch; ſorry raſcal. Swift. 
9. A member of a college, or of any incor- 


porated ſociety. Bacon. 
To FE'LLOW, z. 3. To ſuit with; to pair 

with; to match. Shakſpeare. 
FELLOW-CO'MMONER. / 


1. One who has the ſame right of common. 
2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. 
FELLOW.CRE'ATURE. /. One that has the 
ſame Creator. Waits. 
FELLOW-HEIR. / Coheir. Ephifrans, 
FELLOW-HELPER- , Coadjutor. John. 
FELLOW-LA'BOURER. / One who labours 
in the ſame deſign. Dryden. 
FELLOW-SE'RVANT. /. One that has the 
ſame maſter. Milton. 
FELLOW-SO'LDIER, / One who fights un- 
der the {ame commander. Shakſpeare. 
FELLOW-STU'DENT. /, One who itudies 
in company with another. Waits, 
FELLOW-SU'FFERER./. One who ſhares 


in the ſame evils. Addiſon, 
FELLOW. FEELING, Win 
1. Sympathy. L' Eftrange. 


2. Combination; joint intereſt. Arburbnor. 
FE LLOWLIKE. 2 a. Co and ike.) Like 
FE LLOWLV. a companion; on equal 

terms; companionable. Carew. 

FE'LLOWSHIP,/. [ from fellow. ] 
1. Companionſhip; couſort; ſociety. Ca/amy. 


2. Aſſociation; contederacy. Knelles, 
3. Equality. | 

4. Partnerſhip; joint intereſt. * r 
5. Company ; ſtate of being together. Shak/. 


6, Frequency of intercourſe ; ſolid pleaſure. 
a Bacon. 
7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for ſeſtal entertain- 
ments, with gcod prefixed. Clarendon. 
$. An eſtabliſhment ia the college, with ſhare 
In its revenues. Swift, 
9. [la arithmetick. ] The rule of plural pro- 
portion whereby we balance accounts, de- 


pending between divers perſons, having put 


together a general ſtock. ocker, 
FE'LLY. ad. [ſromfe//.] Cruelly; inhumanly ; 

ſavagely ; barbarouſly. Spenſer. 
FELO-DE-SE. / [In law. ] He that commits 

felony by murdering himſelf. 
FE'LON, / [ felon, French. ] 

1. One who has committed a capital crime. 

2. A whitiow ; a tumour formed between the 

bone and its inveſting membrane. Wiſeman. 
FE'LON. a. Cruel; traiterous; inhuman. Pope. 
FELO'NIOUS. a. { trom fe/on.} Wicked; 

* traitorous; villanous; malignant. Morton. 

FELO'NIOUSLY. ad. In a felonious way. 
FE'LONOUS. a. Wicked : not uſed. Sper. 
FE'LONY. / | fe/onie, French. ] A crime de- 
nounced capital by the law, *  Shalſpeare, 
FELT. The preterit of fee!, 2 


FE N 
FELT. / Crew, Saxon, 
1. Cloth made of wool united without weav- 


Shakſpeare. 
Mortimer. 


2. A hide or ſkin. 


To FELT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To unite 


without weaving. Hale. 
To FE'LTRE.'v. a. [from felt.] To clot to- 
ether like felt. Fairfax. 
FELU'CCA./. { felex, French. ] A ſmall open 
boat with fix oars. 
FE'MALE, V. | femelle, French. ] A ſhe; one 
of the ſex which brings young. Shahſpeare. 
FE'MALE. a. Not z not maſculine; be. 
longing to a ſhe. Milton. 
FEME Covere. /. [ Fr. ] A married woman. 
FEME — ik rench. ] A fingle woman. 
FEMINA'LITY. / [ from mina, Lat.] Fe. 
male nature. Brown, 
FE'MININE. @. [ famininxs, Latin. ] 
1. Of the ſex that brings young; female. 
2. Soſt ; tender; delicate. ilton. 
3- Effeminate; emaſculated. Raleigh. 
FE'MININE. / A ſhe; one of the ſex that 
brings young; a female. Milton. 
FE'MORAL. a. [ femoralis. Lat.] Belonging 
to the thigh. h Sharp. 
FEN. /. [penn, Saxon.] A marſh; low and 
moiſt ground ; a moor; a bog. Abbot. 
FE'NBERRY. /. [ fer and berry.] A kind of 
blackberry. Skinner, 
FENCE. / [from defence. 
I. Guard ; ſecurity ; outwork ; defence. 


2. Encloſure; mound ; hedge. Dryden, 
3. The art of fencing; defence, Sap. 
4- Skill in defence. Shatkjp. 


To FENCE, v. «. 
1. To encloſe ; to ſecure by an encloſure or 
| hedge. Fairfax, 
| Milton. 
To FENCE. v. . | 
1. To practiſe the arts of manual defence ; to 
practiſe the uſe of weapons. Locke, 
2. To guard againſt; to act on the defenſive. 
| Lecke. 
3. To fight according to art. Dryden. 
FE'NCELESS. a. { from fence. ] Without en- 
cloſure; open. . Rowe. 
FE'NCER. /. [from ferce.] One who teaches 
or practiſes the uſe of weapons. Herbert. 
FE'NCIBLE. a. | from fence. ] Capable of de- 
fence ' Addiſon. 
FE'NCINGMASTER. /. { fence and maſter. 
One who teaches the uſe of weapons. 


FE'NCINGSCHOOL. /. A place in which 
the uſe of weapons is taught, Locke, 
To FEND. v. a. [from defend. ]. To keep off; 
to ſhut out. Dryden. 
T2 FEND. v. . To diſpute; to ſhift off a 
charge. 5 Locke. 
FENDER. / [from end.] 


1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hinder 
coals that iall from rolling forward to the floor, 
2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 


| ſhip to keep off violence. 
FENERA'TION. /. [ feneratio, Lat.] Uſury; 
the gain of inteteſt. | Brown. 


F E R 


FE'NNEL. Y [/eenicalum, Latin. ] A plant of 


Miller. 
nigella.) A plant. 
erula.] A plant. 


ſtrong ſcent. 

FE'NNELFLOWER. / 

FE'NNELGIANT,. / 

FE'NNY. a. ¶ from fer. 
1. Marſhy ; boggy ; mooriſh. 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. 

FE'NNYSTONES. /. A plant. 

FE'NSUCKED. a. | fer and fuck.) Sucked 
out of marſhes. Shakſpeare. 

FE'NUGREEK.\\ fanum Græcum.] A plant. 

FE'OD.F. | feodum, low Latin. ] Fee; tenure. 

FE'ODAL. a. [| feedal, French; from red.] 
Held from another. 

FE'ODARY. V frem feodum, Latin. ] One 
who holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit 
and ſervice to a ſuperiour lord. Hammer. 

To FEOFF. v. a. { froffare, low Lat.] To put 
in poſſeſſion ; to inveit with right. 

FEOFFE'E. / | feoffatur, Latin; fieft, Fr.) 
One put in poſſeſſion. Spenſer. 

3 [ feoffator, low Lat.] One who 
gives poſſeſſion of an 9 

FEOFFMENT. / [foo antentum, Lat.] The 
act of granting poſſeſſion. Cowell. 

FERA'CITY. / [ feracitas, Latin.] Fruit- 
fulneſs ; fertility. | | 

FE'RAL. a. Hm Lat.] Funereal ; deadly. 

FERIA'TION, / [ feriatio, Lat.] The act of 
keeping holiday. Brown. 

FE'RINE {[ ferinus, Lat.] Wild; ſavage. Hale. 

_ FERI'NENESS. / [from ferixe. ] Barbarity ; 
favageneſs ; wildneſs. Hale. 

FE RITV. / [ feritas, Lat.] Barbarity ; cruel- 
ty ; wildneſs ; ſavageneſs. Woodward. 

To FERME'NT. v. a. [ fermente, L.] To exalt 
or rarify by inteſtine motion of parts. Pope. 

7o FERME'NT. v. #. To have the parts put 
into inteſtine motion, | 

FERME'NT. / { ferment, Fr. fermentum, L.] 
1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. Floy. 
2. Inteſtine motion ; tumult. Rogers. 

FERME'NTABLE. a. { from ferment. ] Ca- 

able of fermentation. 

FERME'NTAL. 4. [from ferment. ] Having 
the power to cauſe fermentation. Brown. 

FERMENTA'TION. / [ fermentatia, Lat. ] 
A (low motion of the inteſtine particles of a 
mixt body, arifing uſually from the operation 
of ſome active acid matter, which rarifies, 
exalts, and ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous 

articles: as when leaven or yeſt rarifies, 
ightens, and ferments bread or wort. Harris. 

FERME'NTATIVE. a. [from ferment. } 


Prior. 
Shakſpeare. 


Cauſing fermentation. Arbuthnot. 
— Jeann, Saxon. ] A plant. 
FE'RNY. 3. [from fern.] Overgrown with 
tern. Dryden. 
FERO CIO US. a. [ ferex, Lat. feroce, Ex.] 
1. Savage ; fierce, - Pope. 
2. Ravenousz rapacious. Brown. 


FERO'CITY./Z. ¶ ferecitar, Lat. ferocits, Fr.] 
Savageneſs ; wildnetſs ; fiercenels. Addiſon. 
FE'RREOUS, a. {ferrexs, Lat.] Irony; par- 
teking of iron. Brown. 


FE'RRET, /. [fured, Welch ; ferret, Dutch. ] 


FER 


1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 


ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits, Sidney. 
2. A kind of narrow woollen tape. 

To FE'RRET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive out of lurking places. eylin. 

FE'RRETER. / ſtrom ferret.] One that 
hunts another in his privacies. 

FE'RRIAGE. / [| from ferry. ] The fare 
paid at a ferry, 

FERRU'GINOUS. a. [ ferruginenr, Latin. ] 
Partaking of the partcles and qualities of 
iron. Ray. 

FE'RRULE. /. [from ferrum, iron, Latin. ] 
An iron ring put 'round any thing to keep it 
from cracking. ay. 

To FE'RRY. v. a. [5ipan, to paſs, Saxon. ] 
To carry over in a boat. Spenſer. 

To FE'RRY. v. x. To paſsover water in a veſ- 


fel of carriage. Milton. 
FE'RRY. J. [from the verb, and 
FE'RRYBOAT.$ Ct.] . 

1. A veſlel of carriage. Shakſpeare. 


2. The paſſage over which the ferryboat paſſes. 
FE'RKYMAN. JS. [ferry and max.] One who 
keeps a ferry; one who for hire tranſports 
goods and paſſengers over the water. Shak. 
FERTH, or Fox T#. Common terminations, 
are the ſame as in Engliſh an army; coming 
from the Saxon word xyny. Gibſon. 
FE'RTILE. a. | fertile, Fr. fertilis, Lat.] 
Fruitful; abundant ; plenteous. Dryden. 
FE'RTI LENESS. Fruitfulneſs ; fecundity. 
To FERTILITATE. v, . from fertile. | To 
fecundate ; to fertilize : not in ule. Brown. 
FERTTI'LITY. /. [ fertilitas, Lat.] Fecundi- 
ty ; abundance ; fruitfulneſs. Raleigh. 
To FE'RTILIZE. v. a. | fertilifer, French. ] 
To make fruitful; to make plenteous; to 
make productive; to fecundate. Woodtoard. 
FE'RTILY. ad. [from fertile. ] Fruitfully : 
lenteouſly ; abundantly. 
FE'RVENCY. /. [ fervens, Latin, ] by 
1. Heat of mind; ardour ; yy 
2. Pious ardour; zeal. Hooker, 


FE'RVENT. a. { fervens, Latin. 


1, Hot ; boiling. Watton. 
2. Hot in temper ; vehement. Hooker 
3. Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal, A&s. 


FE'RVENTLY. ad. [from fervent. ] 
1. Eagerly ; vehemently. 8 
2. With pious ardour. 

FE'RVID. a. { fervidus, Latin. ] 
1 Hot; burning; boiling. 

2. Vehement ; _ zealous. 

FERVIDITY./. from fervid.] 

1. Heat. 
2. Leal ; paſſion 3 ardour. 

FE'RVIDNESS. / [ from fervid.] Ardour 
mind; zeal] ; paſhon. Bentley. 

FE'RULA. { | ferule, Fr.] An inftrument with 
which young ſcholars are beaten on the hand. 

To * 2 a. To chaſtiſe with the 77. 

FE'RVOUR. {| ferwor, Lat. fervery, Fr.] 
1. Heat; al a * / Waller. 
2, Heat of mind ; zeal. Hookor, 

Addiſon, 


fer. 


C Nan: ” 


FE T 


letters. Holder. 


|  FE'SELS. / A kind of baſe grain. 
| FESSE. / In heraldry. ] The fe// is ſo called 


poſſeſſing the third part of the eſcutcheon 
over the middle. Peac ham. 
To FE'STER. v. x. To rankle; to corrupt ; 
to grow virulent. - Sidney. 
FE'STINATE. a. [ fefinatus, Latin.] Haſty; 
hurried : not in ule. ,  Shakſpeare. 
FE'STINATELY. ad. Haſtily. Shakſprare. 
FESTINA'TION. /. [ /efinatio, Lat.] Haſte, 
FE'STIVAL. a. /efivas, Latin, ]Pertaining 
. . to feaſts ; joyous, Atterbury. 
FESTIVAL. . Time of feaſt; auniverſary 


6. To produce by ſome kind of force. Add. 


7. To periorm any excurſion. Knolles. 
8, To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence. 

: Addiſon. 
9. To reach; to arrive at. Chapman. 
10. To obtain as its price, Locke. 


Te FETCH. . u. To move with a quick re- 
turn, Sbakſpeave. 
FETCH. / ¶ from the verb.] A ſtratagem by 
which any thing is indircctly performed ; a 
trick; an artiſice. Hidibras. 
FE'TCHER. F.-\from 1% ferch.] One that 
fetches any thing. | 
FE'TID.'a, { f&tidus, Latin, ] Stinking; hav- 
ing a ſmell ſtrong and offentive; Arbutbnor. 
FE'TIDNESS. / The quality of ſtinking. 
» FE'TLOCK. /. [ feet and loc.] A tuft ot hair 
that grows behind the paſtern joint. 
FE TOR. / [ter, Lat.] A ſtink; a ſtench; 
2 aftrong and offenfive imei]. Arbuthnot. 
FE'DTTER. /. It is commonly uſed in the plu- 
ral, fetteys. | from feet ; pedre ne, Saxon. 
Chains for the ſeet. Raleigh. 


chain; to ſhackle ; to tic. ram ball. 


FIB 


FE'SCUE.F/. LUV, French. ] Aſmall wire by 7o FETTLE, v. x. To do trifling bufineſs. Sw. 
which thoſe who teach to read point out the FETUS. / [ ferus, Latin.] Any animal in. 


embryo; any thing yet in the womb. Boy/e. 


May. FEUD. {. | peahd, Saton. ] Quarrel ; conten- 


tion; oppoſition ; war. Addiſon. 


of the Latin word faſcia, a band, or girdle, , FEU'DAL. a. | feudalis, low Latin. ] Pertain- 


ing to tees, or tenures by which lands are 
held of a ſuperiour lord. 

FEU DAL. / A dependance ; ſomething held 
by tenure; a fee. Hale. 

FEU'DATORY./. [fromfexdal.] One who 
holds not in chief, but by ſome conditional 
tenure from a ſuperiour. Bacon, 

F. E VER. / [eb ris, Latin. ] A diſeaſe in which 
the body is violently heated, and the pulſe 
quickened, or in which heat and cold prevail 
by turns. ke. 


day of civil or religious joy. Sandys. To FE'VER. v. 2. | from the — To put 
FE'STIVE. a. [ feftivus, Lat.] Joyous; gay; into a fever. Shakſpeare. 
< | rte, a ſeaſt. bonn. FE VERET. /. [from fever. ] A light fever; 
FESTI'VITY. / ian, Latin. ] febricula. Aylife. 
1. Feſtival ; time of rejoicing. South, FE'VERFEW. /. [febris and fugo, Latin. ] 
2, Gayety ; joyfulneſs. Taylor. A plant. Miller. 
| FESTO'ON., / CU, French.) An orna- FE*VERISH. «. {from fever. ] 

ment of carved work in the form of a wreath I. Diſeaſed with a fever. Creech. 
or garland of flowers, or leaves twiſted to- 2. Tending to a fever. Su 
gether, thickeſt at the middle. Harris, 3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now 
FESTU'CINE. a. feftuca, Lat.] Straw-co- cold, | Dryden. 
lour; between green and yellow. Brown. 4. Hot; burning. Dryden. 
FESTU'COUS. a. Luca, Latin.] Formed FE'VERISHNESS. / [from feveriſs.] A 

of ſtraw. Brown, flight diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 

Te FEET. v. 4. To fetch: not inuſe. Sen FE'VEROUS. /. [ feverieux-ſe, French.] 

FET. / A piece: not in uſe. Drayton. 1. Troubled with a fever or ague. Sh. 
To FETCH. v. . pret. Atte bed. [ peccan, Sax.] 2. Having the nature of a fever. Milian. 
1. To go and bring. Waller. 3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. Bac. 
2. To derive ; todraw. 8 FE'VERY. a. { from fever. ] Diſeaſed with a 
3. To ſtrike at a diſtance. acon. fever. Ben Jonſon. 
4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful FZAU/LLAGE.F. ¶ French. JA bunch or row 
operation. Addifon. of leaves. ervas. 
To draw within any confinement or pro- F&'UILLEMORT.f. [ French. ] The colour of 
ibition, | Sanderſon. a faded leaf, corrupted commouiy to p. 


FE UTERER. / A dog-keeper. 

FEW. 2. [ peo, Saxon. | 
1. Not many ; not numerous. Berkl:y. 
2. In few. In not many words. G#Hocker. 

FE'WEL. / | few, Fr.] Combuſtible matter; 
as firewood, coal. Bentley. 

To FE'WEL. v. . [from the noun. ] To fecd 
with tewel. .. . Cowley. 

FE'WNESS. / { from few. ] 

1. Paucity ; ſmallneis of number. Dryden. 
2. Paucity of words brevity.  Shak/peure- 

To FEY. v. a. | veghen, Dutch. ] To cleaule 
aditch of mud. | Tuffer. 

FIB. / A lie; a falſehood. Pope. 

7% FIB. v, x, Folie; to tell lies. Arbuthnot. 

FI'BBER. /. A teller of fibs. 

FI'BRE. /. [e, French; fra, Lat.] A 
Imall thread or ſtring ; the firſt conſtituent 
parts of bodies. Pope. 

FI'BRIL. /. | ferille, French.) A ſmall fibre 
or ſtring. Cheyne. 

FI'BROUS. a. [ fbrexx, French.] Compoſed 


of fibres or ſtamina. Bacon. 


To FE'TTER. v. a. [from the ef To en- FIBULA, / | Lat. ] The outer and leſſer bone 


of the teg, much 1maller than the tibia. Qui, 


FIE 


FICKLE, #. Cricol, Saxon. ] 
1. Changeable; unconſtant; irreſolute ; wa- 
vering ; unſteady. Dryden. 
2. Not fixed; ſubject to viciſſitude. 
FI'CK LENESS. / [ from fek/e. Inconſtancy; 
uncertainty z unſteadinels. Sidney. 
FI'CKLY, ad. [from fick/e.} Without cer- 
tainty or ſtability, Southern. 
FI co. ..[ltalian.] An act of contempt done 
with the fingers. Carew. 
FI'CTILE. a. [ f#ilis, Latin. } Manufac- 
tured by the potter. Bacon. 
FI'CTION. /.{ f@io, Latin.) 
1. The act of teigning or inventing. n 
2. The thing ſeigned or invented. Ra/eigo. 
3. A falſehood ; a lie. 
FI'CTIOUS. a. Fictitious; imaginary. Prior. 
FICTI'TIOUS. a. [Aue, — 
1. Counterfeit; falte ; not genuine. — — 
2. Feigned ; imaginary. opc. 
. Not real ; not true; allegorical. Addiſon. 
FICTVTLIOUSLY, ad. [rom fifitious. ] 
Falſely ; counterfeitly. rown. 
FID. /. [ ftra, Italian.] A pointed iron with 
which ſeamen untwiſt their cords. Skinner. 
FIDDLE. / [yroele, Saxon. } A ſtringed in- 
ſtrument of muſick; a violin. Sing. fleet. 
To FI'DDLE. v. { from the noun. | 
1. To play upon a fiddle. Bacon. 
2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and do 
nothing. Arbuthmot, 


FI' DDLEFADDLE.F. [A cant word. | Trifles. 


FI'DDLEFADDLE. a. Trifling; giving need- 
leſs trouble. Arbuthnet. 
FI'DDLER, /. [from fdd/e.] A muſician; 
one that plays upon the fiddle. 1 
FI DDLE STICK. / [ade and fick.)} The 
bow and hair which a fiddler draws over the 


ftrings of a fiddle. Hudibras. 
FI' DDLESTRING. {. [ fddle and fring. ] 
The ftring of a fiddle. Arbuthnot. 


FIDE'LITY. / [ fidelitas, Latin. ] 
1. Honeſty ; veracity. 
2. Faithful adherence. 
To FIDGE. v. n. [A cant word.] To 
7o FI'DGET. 5 move nimbly and irregularly. 
FIDU'CIAL. 2. { fiducia, Latin. } Confident ; 
undoubting. Hammond. 
FIDU'CIARY, / [ fduciarizs, Latin. 
1. One who holds any thing in truſt. 
2. One who depends upon faith without 


Fooker. 
Clarke. 


works. Hammond. 
FIDU'CIARY. a. 

1. Confident ; ſteady z undoubting. Hake. 

2. Not to be doubted. Howel. 


FIEF. / [U French.] A fee; a manor ; a 
poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a ſuperiour. 
FIELD. / [peld, Saxon. 
1. Ground not inhabited; nor built on. Ra. 


2. Groung not encloſed. Mortimer. 
3. Cultivated tract of ground. _ Pope. 
4. The open country. Sha lſpea re. 
5. The ground of battle. Milton. 


6. A battle; campaign; the action of any 
army while it keeps the field. Shatſpeare. 
7. A wide expanſe. etl 


Dryden, 


ilton. * 


FIF 


Space z compals ; extent. Smallridge. 
e ground or blank ſpot on which 
tigures are drawn, Dryden. 
10. | In heraldry. ] The ſurface of a ſhield. 
FI'E LDED. a. | trom field.) Being in field 
ol battle. ä Shakſprare. 
FIELD-BASIL. { f Feld and ba/il,] A plant. 
FI'ELDBED. / Ve and bed. | A bed contri- 
ved to be ſet up eaſily in the field. Shak/. 
FI'ELDFARE. /. | zeld aud panan, Saxon. ] 
A bird. Bacon. 
FI'ELDMARSHAL. F{. [ feld and marfbal.] 
Commander of an army in the field. 
FI'ELDMOUSE./. A mouſe that burrows in 
banks. | Dryden. 
FI'ELDOFFICER. V An officer whoſe com- 
mand in the field extends to the whole regi- 
ment; as the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and major. 
FI'ELDPIECE.F/. Small cannon uſed in bat- 
tles, but not in ſieges. Knalles. 
FLEND. / [y1end, Saxon.] 
1. An enemy ; the great enemy of mankind ; 
the devil. Shakſpeare. 
2. Any infernal being. Ben Jonſon. 
FIERCE. a. fer, French. ] 
1. Savage ; ravenous ; eaſily enraged. . 
2. Vehement in rage; eager of miſchief. Pope. 
3. Violent; outrageous. Geneſis. 
4. Paſſienate ; angry; furious. Shak/peare. 
3. Stroag ; forcible. ames. 


FI'ERCELY. ad. Violently ; furiouſly. Kol. 


$. 
9. 


FI'ERCENESS. /. from fierce. ] 
1. Ferocity ; ſavageneſs. Swift. 
2. Eagerneſs for blood; fury. Sidney. 


3. Quickneſs to attack; keenneſs in anger 
and reſentment. Shakſpeare. 
4. Violence ; outrageous paſhon. Dryden. 
FIERIFA'CIAS. /. [ In law.] A judicial writ, 
for him that has recovered in an action of 
debt or damages, to the ſheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt or damages. Cowell. 
FI'ERINESS. / [from fery. ] ; 
1. Hot qualities ; heat ; acrimony. Boyle. 
2. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour. Adg. 
FI'ERY. a. | from fre. | 
1. Confiſting of fire, * of | . 
2. Hot like tire, Sha e 
3. Vehement; ardent ; active. Shakſpeare. 
4. Paſſionate; outrageous; cafily provoked. Sh, 
5. Unreſtrained 3 fierce, Dryden. 
6. Heated by fre, Pope. 
FIFE. / [re, French.] A pipe blown to 
the drum. Shakſpeare. 


FIFTEEN. a. [xypry ne, Sax.} Five and ten. 


FI'FTEENTH. a. [ xy fred, Saxon. ] The 
ordinal of fifteen ; the tifth after the tenth. 
FIF TH. 2. [y Na, Saxon.) 
1. The ordinal of five; the next to the fourth. 
2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for 
the part which they expreſs : afifth, a fifth 
part ; a third, a third part. Swift. 
FI'FTHLY. ad. [from Gb.] In the fifth place. 
FI'FTLIETH. a | pigTeozopay Saxon. } The 
ordinal of fifty. | 


FLI'FTY, . [PFTIZ; Saxon, ] Five tens - 


_ FIG 
FIG. / fieus, Latin; figne, French.) 


1. A tree that bears hgs. 
2. The fruit of the fig tree. 
To FIG. v. a. [See FI co.] 
1. To inſult with ficees or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers. Shakſpeare. 
2. To put ſomething uſcleſs into one's head. 
| ' L'Eftrange, 
_ FIU'GAPPLE.F. A fruit. Mortimer. 
To FIGHT. v. . preter. fought part. pail, 

fought. Creohwan, Saxon. ] 

1. To contend in battle; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. Su; I. 
2. To combat; to duel ; to contend in ſingle 


Arbuthnet. 


fight. Eſdras. 
3. To act as a ſoidier in any caſe. Orydex. 
4. To contend. Sand ys. 


To FIGHT. v. a. To war agaiuſt; to combat 


againſt. Dryacn. 
FIGHT. / [from the verb.] 

1. Battle. Milton, 

2. Combat; duel. Dryden. 

3. Something to ſcreen the combatauts in 


ſhips. Dryden. 
FI'GHTER. / [from fighr.] Warriour ; duel- 
liſt, 


Shakſpeare. 


FI'GHTING. participial a. | from fight.| 
I. Qualified for war ; fit for battle. CH es. 
2. Occupied by war. Pepe. 

FI'GMARIGOLD. / A plant. Miller. 

FI'GMENT. / [ fgmentum, Latin. ] An in- 
vention; a fiction; the idea feigued. Brown. 

FI'GPECKER. / fig and peck. | A bird. 

FI'GULATE. 2. {trom figulus, Latin. ] Made 
of potters clay. 

FI'GURABLE. a. from figure, Latin. ] Ca- 
pable of being brought to certain form, and 
retained in it. Thus lead is figwrable, but 
not water, Bacon. 

 FIGURABULITY. / from fgwrad/e. ) The 
quality of being capable of a certain and ſtable 


torm. 
FI'GURAL. a. { from fgupe. | Repreſented b 
delineation. Brown. 
FI'GURATE. a. [ fgwratur, Latin. ] 
1. Of a certain and determinate form:Bacor, 
2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form : as, figurate ſtones retaining the forms 
of ſhells in which they were formed by the 
delvee. ts 
.FIGURATT ON. V [fguration, Latin. 
1. Determination to a certain form. Hacon, 
© 2. The act of giving a certain form. Bacox. 
FI'GURATIVE., a. | fguratiif, French. | 


1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe ; typical ; 
repreſentative. N ooker. 
2. Not literal. Stilling fleet. 


3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exorna- 
tions. Dryden. 
"FI'GURATIVELY. ad. By a figure; in a 
( . ſenſe different from that which words origi- 

nally imply ; not literally. Hammond. 
. FI'GURE. / [Ag, Latin. ] ; 

2. The form ot any thing as terminated by 
the outline. Boyle. 

2. Shape; form; ſemblance. Shakſpeare. 


Pepe. 


FIL 
3. Perſon; external form ; appearance mean 


or grand. Clariſſa. 
4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence ; re. 


markable character. Addiſon, 
5. Magnificence ; ſplendour. Law. 


6. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe. Addi/>r. 
7. Repreſentation in painting, Dryden. 
8. Arrangement; diſpoſition; modification. 
| Watts, 
9. A character denoting a number. South. 
10. The horoſcope ; the diagram of the af. 
pects of the aſtrological houſes. Shakſpeare. 
11. [In theology. ] Type; repreſentative. 
Romans. 
12. [In rhetorick. ] Any mode of ſpeaking 
in which words are detorted from their literal 
and primitive ſenſe. In ſtrict acceptation, the 
change of a-word is a trope, and any affection 
of a ſentence a figwre ; but they are confound. 
ed even by the exacteſt writers. Sling Hcet. 
13. In grammar. ] Any deviation from the 
. rulesof analogy or 1yntax. 
„ FYGURE. v. a. { figuro, — 
1. To form into any determinate ſhape. Dry, 
2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance. Spex. 
3. To cover or adorn with figures. SH. 
4. To diverſify ; to variegate with adventiri- 
ous forms or matter. Shakſpeare. 
5. To repreſent by a typical or figurative te- 
lemblance. Hooker, Donne. 
6. To image in the mind. Temple. 
7. To prefigure ; to ſoreſhow. Shakſpeare. 
8. To torm figuratively ; to uſe in a ſenſe not 
literal. Locke. 
9. To note by characters. Dryden. 
FI'GURE-FLINGER. [.[ fgure and Hag. 
A pretender to aftrology. ollier. 
FI'GWORT. /. [ fg and wort.] A plant. 
FILA'CEOUS. a. { trom lum, Latin. ] Con- 
fiſting of threads. Bacon. 
FI'LACER./. [#/azarins, low Latin, flum.] - 
An officer in the Common Pleas, ſo called 
becauſe he files thoſe writs whereon he 
makes proceſs, Harri. 
FI'LAMENT, / {| flament, French; filamen- 
| ta, Latin. ] A ſlender thread ; a body ſien- 
der and long like a thread. Broome. 
FI'LBERT. /. A fine hazel nut with a thin ſhell. 
To FILCH. v. . To fteal ; to take by theft; 
topilfer. Uſually ſpoken of petty thefts. Gay. 
FI'LCHER. / | from fi/ch.] A thief; a petty 
robber. 
FILE. / { file, Fr. Slum, a thread, Lat.] 
1. A thread: not uſed. Wotton. 
2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to keep 
them in order, Bacon. 
3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries. Shakſpeare. 
4. A line of foldiers ranged one behind ano- 
other. 
5. [yeol, Saxon. ] An inſtrument to rub 
down prominences. Maxon. 
FI'LECUTTER. V/ [ Fle and extter.} A maker 
of files, Moxon. 
To FILE. v. . [from f/m.) A thread. 
1. To ſtring upon athread or wire. Arbuth, 


FIL 
2. peolan, Sax. To cut with a file. Ray. 

3. Toſmooth ; to poliſh, Shakſpeare. 
4. [from pilan, Sax. | To foul ; to fully, $4. 

To FILE. v. . To march in a file, not abreaſt, 
but one behind another. Blackmore. 

FI' LEMOT. / {from feuille morze, a dead leaf, 
Fr.] A brown or yellow-brown colour. Swif?. 

FI'LER./. | irom le.] One who files; one who 
uſes the file in cutting metals. 

FI'LIAL. a. { filial, French; flizs, Latin. ] 
1. Pertaining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. Sid. 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a fon. 

Milten. 

FILIA'TION. /. | from ius, Latin. ] The re- 

lation of a ſon to a father; correlative to pa- 


ternity. , Hale. 
FI'LINGS. /. from Fle.} Fragments rubbed 
off by the action ot the file. Felton. 


To FILL. v. a. [Fyllan, Saxon.) 
1. To ſtore till no more can be admitted. 


bn. 
2. To ſtore abundantly. lilton. 
3. To ſatisfy ; to content. Cheyne, 
4. To glut; to ſurſeit. Shakſpeare. 


5. To Fil L out. To pour out liquor for drink. 
6. To FiLL out. To extend by ſomething 


contained. Dryden. 
7 To FiLL wp. To make full. Pope. 
. To FiLL wp. To ſupply. Addijon. 


9. ToFiLL vp. To occupy by bulk. Aurel. 
10. To Fil L wp. To engage; to employ. $4. 
To FILL. v. u. 


1. To give to drink. Shakſpeare. 
2. To grow full, 
3. To glut ; to ſatiate. Bacon. 


4. To FIL I wp. To grow full, Woodward. 
FILL. /. [from the verb.] 
1. As much as may produce complete ſatis- 


faction, Fairfax. 
2. The place between the ſhafts of a carriage; 
the thill. Mortimer. 


FI'LLER. / from fl.] 
1. Any thing that fills up room without uſe. 


Dryden. 
2. One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels of 
carriage. Mortimer. 


FI'LLET. / let, French. ] 
i. A band tied round the head or other part. 
Dryden. 
2. The fleſhy part of the thigh : applied com- 
monly to veal. Dryden. 
3. Meatrolled together and tied round, Swift. 
4. [In architecture.] A little member which 
appears in the ornaments and mouldings, and 
is otherwiſe called liſtel. Harris. 
To FU'LLET, v. 4. | trom the noun. } 
1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 
2. To adorn with an aſtragal. Exodus. 
To FILLIP. v. 4. To ſtrike with the nail of 
the finger by a ſudden ſpring. Bacon. 
FI'LLIP. / A jerk of the tinger let go from 
the thumb, 


FI'LLY. / [ floy, Welſh.) 


1. A young horſe or mare: not uſed. Suck. 
— young mare: oppoſed to a colt or young 
ce. 


Sbaſſpeare. 


FIN 


FILM. / [yylmepa, Saxon. ] A thin pellicle 
or kin. rant. 
To FILM. v. a. [from the noun. ] To cover 
with a pellicle or thin ſkin. Shakſpeare. 
FI'LMY. a. {from im.] Compeicd ot thin 
membranes or pellicles. ope. 
To FILTER. v. a. [ fltro, low Latin. ] 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by de- 


pending threads. 

2. Toftrain; to late. Grew. 
FI'LTER. 4 [ fltrum, Latin. 

I. A twiſt of thread, of which one end is 


dipped in the liquor to be defecated, and the 
other hangs below the bottom of the veſſel, 
to that the liquor drips from it. 


2. A ſtrainer ; a ſearce. Ray. 
FILTH. / [its, Saxon. ] 
1. Dirt; naſtineſs. Sandys. 


2. Corruption 4 pollution. Tillor/. 
0 


FI'LTHILY. from fly] Naſtily ; 
ſoully; groſsly. 'Eftrange. 
FI LTHINESS. / [from #/thy.] 
I. Naſtineſs; foulneſs; dirtinels. Sidney. 
2. Corruption ; pollution. South. 
FI'LTHY. @. {from #1th.] 
1. Naſty; foul 3; dirty. Shakſpeare. 


2. Grols ; polluted. Dryden. 
To FILTRATE. v. a. [from 4 To 
ſtrain ; to percolate. Arduthnot. 
FILTRA'TION. / [from filtrate. ] A method 
by which liquors are procured fine and clear. 
Boyte. 

FI'MBLE Hemp. /. [corrupted from female] 
The light ſummer hemp, that bears no ſeed, 

is called fmble hem Mor timer. 
FIN. / [ pin, Saxon. ] The wing of a fiſh ; the 
limb by which he balances his body, and 
moves in the water. Addiſon. 
FIN. FOOTED. «. Palmipedous; having feet 
with membranes between the toes. Brown. 
FI'NABLE. a. { from ne.] That admits a fine; 


that deſerves a fine. Hayward. 
FINAL. a. [ua, French. ] 

1. Ulimate; lait. Milton. 

2. Concluſive; deciſive. Davies. 

3. Mortal; deſtructive. Spenſer. 


4. Reſpecting the end or motive. Callier. 
FI'NALLY. ad. 

1. Uiumately ; laſtly; in concluſion. Milter. 

2. Completely; without recovery. South. 
FINANCE. /, [ French. ] Revenue; income; 

rofit. Bacon. 

FTVANCIER. /. French. ] One who collects 

or farms the publick revenue. 
FI'NARY. |. | from 70 fine. ] The ſecond forge 

at the iron mills, | 
FINCH. / [pinc, Sax. ] A ſmall bird of which 

we have three kinds, the goldfinch, chaf- 

finch, and bulfinch. | , . 
To FIND. v. 4. (pyaven, Saxon. ] 

1. To obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. Milton. 

2. To obtain ſomething loſt. Sha are. 


3. To obtain ſomething defired. * 
4. To meet with ; to fall upon. 

| $- Toknow by experience. 9 * 

a . Milton. 


To come to ; to attain. 


FIN 


7. To difcover by ſtudy. 
8. To diſcover what is hidden. 
9. To hit on by chance ; to perceive by ac- 


den. 
— 


cident. | Cowley, 
10. Togain by any mental endeavour. Pope. 
11. To remark ; to obferve. Milton. 
12. To detect; to deprehend ; to catch. Locke. 


13. To reach; to attain, | Jeb. 
14 To meet. Cooley. 
15. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's own 
opinion. | . Cowley, 


16. To determine by judicial verdict. Shai/. 
17. To ſupply ; to furniſh. Bacon. 
18. In law. ] To approve ; as, te find a 67/0. 
19. To FD bimjelf. To be; to fare with 
regard to eaſe or pain. . CL'Eftrange. 
20. ToFixp o:4. To unriddle; to ſolve. cc. 
21. To Find out. To diſcover ſomething 
hidden. Newton. 
22. To Find out. To obtain the knowledge 
of. Dryden. 
23. To FIND out, To invent; to excogitate. 


Chronicles. 
FINDER. / [ from ind.] 
1. One that mects or falls upon any thing. $5. 
2, One that picks up any thing loft.Craſkare. 
FINDFA'ULT./. [ fd 3 A cen- 
7 


ſurer 3 a caviller. 8 care. 


FI'NDY. a. [yy ndiz, Sax. ] Plump; weighty ; 


firm; ſolid: not uſed. Junius. 
FINE. a. nne, French.] 

1. Not coarſe. Spenſer. 

2. Refined ; pure; free ſrom droſs. Ezra. 

3. Subtile ; thin ; tenuous. Bacon. 


4. Refined ; ſubtilely excogitated. Temple. 
5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. Bacon. 
6. Clear; pellucid — 2 Jahn ſon. 
7. Nice; exquiſite delicate. Davies. 
8. Artful ; dexterous. Bacon. 
9. Fraudulent ; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle. Se. 
70. Elegant; beautiful in thought or lan- 


guage. Dryden, 
11. Beautiful with dignity. 5 
12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners. Felt. 


13. Showy; ſplendid. Swift. 
FINE. / ¶ fin, Cimbr.] 
1. A muiQ;apecuniary puniſhment. Davies. 
2. Penalty. Shakſpeare. 


3. Forfeit ; money paid for any exemption 
or liberty. ; Pope, 
4. The end; concluſion. [ fn, Fr.] Sidney, 
7 FINE. v. 2. | from the adjective. 
I. To refine; to purify. Fob. 
2. To embelliſh; to decorate : not uſed. Sh. 
3. To make leſs coarſe. Mortimer , 
4. To make tranſparent. Mortimer. 


5. To puniſh with pecuniary penalty. ſtrom 
* K. I $5 he. 
7 FINE. v.n. To pay a fine. Oldham. 
To FINEDRAW. v. a. [ fire and draw. ] To 
ſew up a rent with ſo much nicety that it is 
not perceived. . 
"*FI'NEDRAWER. / — Fnedraw.] One 
© whoſe buſineſs is to —.— & | 
"FFNEFINGERED. @. | fne and finger 
Nice; artful ; 1 « V3 hho e 


FIN 


FI'NELY, ad. [from fine.] - 14M 
1. Beautifully ; elegantly. Addifor, 
2. Keenly; ſharply ; with a thin edge or 
point. Peacham. 
3. Not coarſely ; not meanly ; gayly. Baca. 
4. In ſmall parts; ſubtilely ; not grolsly. Boy. 

FI'NENESS. / | from fire. 

1. Elegance ; beauty ; delicacy. Sidney. 
2. Show ; ſplendour ; gayety of appearance. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. Subtilty ; artſulneſs ; ingenuity, Shak/p. 

4. Purity ; freedom from droſs or baſe mix- 


tures, Bacon, 
FI'NER. /. [from fine. ] One who puriſies 
metals, Proverbs. 


 FI'NERY. / [from fine.] Show; ſplendour 


of appearance; gayety ot colours. Southern, 
FINE'SSE. /. —— Artifice ; ſtratagem. 
FINGER. J. pingen, Saxon. | 
1. The flexible member oſ the by which 
men catch and hold. Keil. 
tz. Aſmall meaſure of extenſion ; the breadth 
of a finger. Wilkins. 
3. The hand; the inftrument of work. Mal. 
To FINGER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. Crew. 
8. To touch un ſeaſonably or thieviſhly. Ser. 
3. To touch an inſtrument ef muſick. Shak. 
4. To perform any work exquiſitely with the 
tungers. ' Spenſer. 
FI'NGLEFANGLE. / [from fang/e.] A 
trifle : a burleſque word. udibrar. 
FI'NICAL. a. | irom fire. ] Nice; foppiſh. S. 
FI'NICALLY. ad. Foppubly. 
FI'NICALNESS. /. | from finical.} Superfiu- 
ous nicety ;  foppery. | | 
To FINISH. v. 1 French. ] 
1. To bring to the end purpoſed ; to com- 
plete. Luke, 
2. To make perſect. Broome. 
3. To perſect; to poliſh to the excellency in- 


tended. | Blackmore. 

4. To end; to put an end to. 
FI'NISHER. / from Aub. ] 

1. Performer; accompliſher. Shakſpear:. 

2. One that puts an end; ender. - Hooker. 


3. One that completes or perfects. Milton. 

FI'NITE. @. [Liu, Latin.] Limited; 
bounded ; terminated. Brown. 

FI'NITELESS. 4. from Anite.] Without 
bounds ; unlimited. Brown. , 


. FI'NITELY. ad. [from Fnize.] Within certain 


limits; to a certain degree. Stilling fleet. 
FI'NITENESS.F{. { from inite.] Limitation ; 
confinement within certain boundaries. Norris. 
FI' NI TUDE. / | from finite. | Limitation ; 
confinement within certain boundaries. Cg. 
FI'NLESS. a. {from fn. |] Wanting fins. 
FI'NLIKE. a. [fin and {ike. ]' Formed in 
imitation of fins; Dryden. 
FI'NN ED. . {from fn. ] Having broad edges 
ſpread out on either fide. Mortimer. 
FI'NNY. a. [from i.] Furniſhed with fins; 
formed for the element of water. H/qckmore- 


FI'NTOED. @. {fix and te.] Palmipedous z 


having a membrane between the toes, R. 


FIR 


#1'PPLE. / [from fbx/a, Lat.] A topper. Bac. 
FIR. [r, Welſh. ] The tree of which 


deal boards are made, Pope. 
FIRE. / [xyn, Saxon. ] | 
* 1. The igneous element. Dryden. 


2. Any thing burning. 
3. Aconflagration of towns or countries. Gra. 


4. Flame; light; luſtre. Shakſpeare. 
5. Torture wi burning. rior, 
6. The puniſhment of the damned. lab. 


7. Any thing that inflames the paſſions. $5. 
8. Ardour of temper, Atterbury. 
9. Livelineſsof imagination; vigour of fancy; 
force of expreſſion; ſpirit of ſentiment. Cow. 
10. The paſſion of love. Shadwell. 
11. Eruption or impoſtumation :. as, Sr. 
Antheny's fire. 
12. Ta ſet Fizz on, orſet on Fins. To 


kindle; to inflame. Taylor. 
To FIRE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſet on fire; to kindle. Hayward. 


2. To inflame the paſſions; to animate. Dr. 
3- Todrive by fire. Shakſpeare. 
To FIRE. v. x. 
1. To take fire ; to be kindled. 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion. 
3. To diſcharge any firearms. 
8 [ fire and arms. ] Arms which 
owe their efficacy to fire; guns. Clarendon. 
FI'REBALL. /. [Ve and ba/l.] Grenado ; 
ball filled with combuſtibles, and buriting 


Smith. 


where it is thrown. South. 
FI'REBRAND. / [ Fre and brand. } 
1. A piece of wood kindled. L Eftrange. 


2. An incendiary ; one who inflames faQtions; 
one who cauſes miſchief. Bacon. 
FI'REBRUSH. / The bruſh which hangs by 
the fire to ſweep the hearth, Swift. 
FI'RECROSS. / A token in Scotland for the 
nation to take arms. Haywood. 
FI'REDRAKE. /. A fiery ſerpent. Drayton. 
FI'RELOCK. /. A ſoldier's gun; a gun dif- 
charged by ſtriking ſteel with flint, Cay, 
FI' REMAN, / [Are and man.] 
1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burn- 
ing houſes. Cay. 
2. A man of violent paſſions. Tatler. 
FI'RENEW, 4. New from the forge ; new 
from the melting-houſe. Shakſpeare. 
FI'REPAN. V [ fire and par. ] 
1. A pan for holding fire. Bacon. 
2. [In a gun. ] The receptacle for the prim- 
ing powder. 
FI'RER. / Jon re.] An incendiary. Carew. 
FI'RESHIP. / 72 8 A ſhip filled 
with combultible matter to firs the veſſels of 
the enemy. | Wiſeman. 
FI'RESHOVEL. / The inſtrument with 
which the hot coals are thrown up. Brown. 
FI'RESIDE./. The hearth; the chimney. Prior. 
FI'RESTICK./ A lighted ftick or brand. Digs. 
FIRESTONE. A compound metallick toſ- 
dll, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an un- 
metallick earth, but in very different propor- 
tions to the ſeveral maſſes. It has its names 


ot pyrites, os fireflone, irom its giving tire on 


FIS 


being ſtruck againſt a ſteel much more freely 
than a flint will do. Hill, 
FI'REWOOD. F. Wood to burn; fewel. : 
FI'REWORK. /. Shows of fire; pyrotechnie 
cal performance. Brown. 
FI'RING. / [from fire.] Fewel. Mortimer. 
To FIRK. v. a. [from ferio, Latin.) To whip; 
to beat; to correct; to chaſtiſe. Hudibras. 
FI'RKIN. /. [from peopen, Saxon.] 
1. A veſſel containing nine gallons. Arbuth. 
2. A ſmall veſſel. Denham. 
FIRM. a. [ firmus, Latin. ] 
1. Strong; not eaſily pierced or ſhaken; hard, 
oppoſed to foft. Cleaveland. 
2. Conſtant; ſteady; reſolute; fixed; un- 
ſhaken. Tilloifon. Walſh. - 
3. Solid; not giving way; not fluid. Ra“. 
To FIRM. v. a. | firmo, Latin. 
1. To ſettle ; to confirm; to iſh; to fix. 
Knolless 
2. To fix without wandering, Spenſers 
PI'RMAMENT. F{. f frmamentum, Lat.] The 
-(ky ; the heavens. Raleigh. 
FIRMAME'NTAL. a. [from frmament.] Cen 
leſtial ; of the upper regions. Dryden, 
FI'RMLY. ad. from rm. 
1. Strongly ; impenetrably; immoveably. 
2. Steadily ; conſtantly. en. 
FI'RMNESS. /. | from firm.] 
1. Hardnefs ; compactneſs; ſolidity. Burnet, 
2. Durability ; ſtability. yward. 
3. Certainty ; ſoundneſs. South, 
4. Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; reſolution. Roſc, 
FIRST. / [rippe, Saxon. ] 


1. The ordinal of one.  Shakſpeare. 
2. Earlieſt in time. ier. 
3. Foremoſt in place, | 
4. Higheſt in dignity. Daniel, 
5. Great; excellent. Shakſpeare, 


FIRST. ad. 
1. Before any thing elſe ; earlieſt. Dryden. 
2. Before any other conſideration. Bacon. 
3. At FIRST. At the beginning. Bentley, 
4. FIRST or /aft. At one time or other. Dr. 

FIRST-BEGOT. J. [from , and 

FIRST-BEGOTTEN. 5 Geget.] The eldeſt 
of children. | Milton, 

FIRST. BORN. /. Eldeft; the firſt by the 
order of nativity. Locke. 

FIRST-FRUITS. / [UV and fruits. ] 

1. What the ſeaſon earlieſt produces or ma- 


tures of any kind. Prior. 
2. The firſt profits of any thing. Bacon, 
3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. Milton. 
FI'RSTLING. «. [ſrom A.] That is firſt 
produced or brought forth. Demateronomy. 
FI'RSTLING. / (from B.. 255 : 
1. The firſt produce or offspring. Milton.” 
2. The thing firſt thought or done. Sharp. 


FI'SCAL. / | from fſcus, a treaſury, Latin. ] 
Exchequer ; revenue. Bacon, 
FISH. / [pire, as.) 
1. An animal that inhabits the water. Fi 
is uſed collectively for the race of foes. Sh, 
2. The fleſh of fiſh, oppoſed to that of ter- 
reſtrial animals, called fleſh, Brown, 
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* FI'SHER. / [from b.] 


To FISH. v. . 

1. To be employed in catching fiſhes, _ 

2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice. Sh. 
To FISH. v.a. To wks 4 water in queſt of fiſh, 

or any thing elſe. Swift. 
FISH-HOOK. / A hook to catch fiſhes. 
FISH-POND. / A ſmall pool for fiſh. 


. 

in catching fiſh. Sandys. 

FI'SHERBOAT. [Aer and boat. ] A boat 
employed in catching fiſh. 

FI'SHERMAN. / One whoſe employment 


and livelihood is to catch fiſh. aller. 
FI'SHERTOWN. 7 A town inhabited by 
fiſhermen | Clarendon. 


rmen. 
1 [from fiber.) The buſineſs of 
catching fiſh. Addiſon. 
FI'SHFUL. «a. [from Ab.) Abounding with 
fh ; ſtored with fiſh. Camden. 
To FI'SHIFY. v. a. [from .] To turn to 
fiſh : a cant word. Shakſpeare. 
FI'SHING.F. [ from .] Commodity of tak - 
ing fiſh. | Spenſer. 
FI'SHKETTLE./.[ #/b and Rertle.] A caldron 
made long tor the fiſh to be boiled without 
bending. 8 Grew. 
2 / Diet of fiſh. Sharp. 
FI'SHMONGER. / A dealer in fiſh. Carew. 
FI'SHY. 4. [from . | 
x. Conſiſting of ſiſh. 
2. Inhabited by fiſh. Pope. 
3. Having the qualities or form of fiſh. Brow. 
FI'SSILE. 2. | /4//i/is, Lat.] Having the grain 
in a certain direction, ſo as to be cleft. Newton. 


FISST'LITY. /. { from le.] The quality of 


admitting to be cloven. 
FI'SSURE. / ura, Lat. ure, French.) 
A cleſt; a narrow chaſm Where a breach has 
been made. Woodward. 
To FI'SSURE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
cleave; to make a ſiſſure. Wiſeman. 


FIST, /. [ pipe. Saxon. } The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down. Denham. 
To FIST. v. a. 
1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. Dryden. 
2. To gripe with the fiſt. Shakſpeare. 
FI'STINUT. / A piſtachio nut. 
FI'STICUFES. / #7 and c.] Battle with 
the fiſt ; blows with the fiſt. More. 


FI'STULA. / [Latin ; Aiule, French. ] 
1. A finuous ulcer callous within. Wiſeman, 
2. FisTUL a Lachrymalis. Adiſorder of the 
canals leading from the eye to the noſe, which 
obſtructs the natural progreſs of the tears, and 
makes them trickle down the cheek. Sharp. 
FI'STULAK. «. [| from Aula] Hollow like 


a pipe. 
F I'STU LOUS. a. [ ffulicux, Fr.] Having 
the nature of a fiſtula. iſeman. 
FIT. /. | 
1. A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any inter- 
mittent diſtemper. Sharp. 
2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion; in- 
terval. Rogers. 
3. Any violent affection of mind or body. Sp. 
4. Diſorder; diſtemperature, Shakſpeare, 


FIX 
5: It is uſed for the hyſterical diforders of 
women, and the convulſions of children. 
FIT. 4. . | 
1. Qualified ; proper. Cowley, 
2. Convenient; meet; p ; right. 4 
To FIT, v. a. [vitten, Flemi : 
1. To accommodate to any thing; to ſuit 
one thing to another. Denham. 
2. To accommodate a perſon with any thing. 
ED iſeman, 
3. To be adapted to; to ſuitany thing. Boyle. 
4. To Fir out, To furniſh; to equip. Dryd. 
8 To FIT wp. To furniſh ; to make proper 
or the uſe or reception of any. Pope. 
Te FIT. v. n. To be proper; to be becoming. 
FITCH, / A ſmall kind of wild pea, common- 
ly veteb. Tufſer. 
FI'TCHAT. 2 /. [r, Fr.] A ſtinking lit- 
FI 'TCHEW. Ide beaft, that robs the = 
— _ warren. 2.1 v Walton. 
"TFUL; a. | ft and full. aried by pa- 
roxyſms. D Sholſpearc, | 
FI'TLY. ad. [from it.] 
1. Properly ; juſtly ; reaſonably. Tillotſon. 
2. Commodiouſly ; meetly. Don ne. 
FI'TMENT, / Itrom fir. ] Something adapted 
to a particular purpoſe : not uſed, Shakſp. 
FI'TNESS. / [rom Fr 
1. Propriety ; meetneſs; juſtneſs; reaſon- 
ableneſs. Hooker. 
3. Convenience; commedity z; the ſtate of 
being fit. Shakſpeare. 
FI'TTER. / [from At.] 
1. The perſon or ching that confers fitneſs ſor 
any thing. Mor cizvey 
2. A ſmall bit. [ from ferta, _—_ 
ne Norman. ] A ſon: as, Fitzherbert, 
the fon of Herbert; Firzreoy, the ſon of the 
king. It is commonly u.ed of illegitimate 
children. 
FIVE. a. pip, Sax. ] Four and one; half of ten. 
FI'VELEAVED Graſs. . Cinquefoil; a ſpe- 
cies of clover. 
FIVES. % 
1. A kind of play with a bowl. 
2. A diſeaſe of horſes. Shakſpeare, 
To FIX. v. a. [ fixer, Fr. Hxus, Lat.] 
Milton. 


1. To make faſt, firm, or ſtable. 

2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh invariably. Locke. 
3. To direct without variation. Dryden. 
4- To deprive of volatility. oc le. 
5. To pierce 3 to transfix. Sandy. 
6. To withhold from motion. 

To FIX. v. u. | 

1. To determine the reſolution. | Locke, 
2. To reſt; to ceaſe to wander. Waller, 


3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable. 
FIXA'TION. , French. ] 

1. Stability; firmneſs; ſteadineſs. X. Char. 

2. Reſidence in a certain place. Raleigh. 

3. Forbearance of excurſion. Wattr. 

4. Want or deſtruction of volatility. Bacon. 

5. Reduction from fluidity to ficmneſs.G/an. 
FI'XEDLY. ad. | from fixed, ] 

1. Certainly ; firmly. Locke. 

2. Stedfaſtly. Burnet, 
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FI'XEDNESS. / [from #xed.] 
1. Stability ; firmneſs. 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. Locke. 
3. Solidity ; coherence of parts, Bentley. 
4. Steadineſs ; ſettled opinion. X. Charles, 
FIXUDITY. / Coherence of. parts. Boy/e. 


FI'XITY. / [ fixite, French. ] Coherence of 
parts, oppoſed to volatility. ' Newton, 
FI'XTURE. / Tfrom fx. ] 
1. Poſition. . Fbaſſpeare. 
2. Stable preſſure. Shakſpeat e. 
3. Firmneſs; ſtable ſtate, Shakſpeare. 


FI'ZGIG. / A kind of dart or harpooa with 
which ſeamen ftrike fiſh. Sandys. 

FLA'BBY. 4. [ faccidus, Lat.] Soft; not 
firm; eafily ſhaking. Arbuthnot. 

FLA'BILE. 4. [ fabilis, Latin. ] Subject to 
be blown. 

FLA CCID. a. {[ faccidus, Lat.] Weak; lim- 
ber ; not ſtiff; lax; not tenſe. Holder, 

FLACCTDITY. / 8 faccid.] Laxity; 
limberneſs; want of tenſion. iſeman. 

To FLAG. v. n..[faggeren, Dutch. | : 
1. To hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or tenſion. 
2. To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. Swift, 
3. To = teeeble; to loſe vigour. B. For. 


To FLAG. v. a. 
1. To let fall into feebleneſs ; to ſuffer to 
droop. Prior. 
2. To lay with broad ſtone. Sandys. 


FLAG. / [from the verb, ] 


1. A water plant with a bladed leaf and yel. 


low flower. Sandys. 
2. The colours or enſign of a ſhip or land 
forces. Temple. 


3. A ſpecies of ſtone uſed for ſmooth pave- 
ments, [ fache, old French.] MHozdward. 
FLAG-BROOM. /. A broom for ſweeping 
flags or pavements. . 
FLAG-OFFICER. / A commander of a 
ſquadron. Addiſon. 
FLAG-SHIP. /. The dip in which the com- 
mander of a fleet is. 
FLAG.WORM. /. A grub bred in watery 
places among flags or ſedge. Walton, 
FLA'GELET./. { fageoler, French. ] A ſmall 
flute, More. 
FLAGELLA'TION. / [from flagello, Lat.] 
The uſe of the ſcourge. Garth. 
FLA'GGINESS, /. [irom faggy.] Laxity; 
limberneſs ; want of tenſion. 
FLA'GGY. a. [from flag.] 
1. Weak; lax; limber; nottenſe. Dryden. 
2. Weak in taſte; infipid. Bacon. 
FLAGTI'TIOUS. . { from fagitizs, Latin. ] 
1. Wicked; villanous; atrocious. Reſcom, 
2. Guilty of crimes. Pope. 
FLAGI'TIOUSNESS, / {from fagitious.] 
Wickedneſs; villany. 
FLA'GON. /. [Hagen, French.] A veſſel of 
drink with a narrow mouth. Roſcommon. 
FLA'GRANCY. /. [ fagraztia, Lat.] Burn- 
ing ; heat; fire. Bacon. 
FLA'GRANT. a. {[ fagrans, Latin. ] 
1. Ardent ; burning; eager. 


2. Glowing ; fluſhed, 


FLA'GSTAFE. / [ fag and &. 
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3. Red; imprinted red. Prien. 
4. Notorious; flaming into notice. Smith, 
FLAGRA'TION. / | fagro, Lat.] Burning. 
The ſtaff 
on which the flag is fixed. Di ydex. 
FLAIL. / [Aa gellum, Latin. ] The inſtrument 
with which gain is beaten out of the ear. Dr. 
FLAKE. / | foccus, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing that appears looſely put toge - 
ther, like a flock of wool. reW. 
2. A ſtratum; layer; tilm; lamina. Sandys. 
To FLAKE. v. 4. {from the noun.] To form 
in flakes or bodies looſely connected. Pope. 
To FLAKE. v. . To break into lamine ; to 
part 1n looſe bodies. | 
FLA'KY. 4. [from Habe } 
1. Looſely hanging together. Blackmore, 
2. Lying in layers or ſtrata ; broken into la- 
mine. 
FLAM, / [a cant word.] A falſchood; a lie 
an illuſory pretext. Hudibr as. 
To FLAM. v. a. [from the noun.] To deceive 
; 2 a lie. , 1 South. 
A'MBE AU. , Fr, ] A lighted torch. Dryd. 
FLAME. /. CR Lan oy 
1. Light emitted from fire. Newton, 
2. Fire. Cowley, 
3. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright- 


neſs of fancy ; vigour of thought. Waller. 
4. Ardour of inclination, Pape. 
5. Paſſion of love. Cowley. 


To FLAME. v. x. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 
of light. Milton. 
2. To ſhine like flame. Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 

FLAMECO'LOURED. a. [ fame and calour.] 
Of a bright yellow colour. Peacham. 

FLA'MEN. /. [Latin.] A prieſt ; one that 
officiates in ſolemn offices. Pope. 

FLAMMABLTILITY. {. [| famma, Lat.] The 
quality of admitting to be ſet on fire. Browne 

FLAMMA'TION, 5 [ fammetio, Lat.] The 
act of ſetting on flame. Brown, 

FLA'MMEOUS. a. rr Latin. ] Con- 
fiſting ot flame; reſembling flame. Brown, 

FLAMMI'FEROUS. a. [ fammifer, Latin. ] 
Bringing flame. 

FLAMMI'VOMOUS. 2. an and vomo, 
Latin. ] Vomiting out flame. | 

FLA'MY. a. { from fame.] | 
1. Inflamed ; burning; blazing. 

2, Having the nature of flame. 

FLANK. /. [ fanc, French. ] | 
1. That part of the fide of a quadruped near 
the hinder thigh. Peacham, 
2. [In men.] The latter part of the lower 
belly. Pope, 
3. The fide of any army or fleet. Hayward. 
4. That part of a baſtion which reaches from 
the curtain to the face. Harris. 

To FLANK. v. a. | | 


Sidney, 
Bacon, 


1, To attack the fide of a battalion or fleet, 
2. To be poſted fo as to overlook or command 
any paſs on the fide. 

3. Ts ſecure on the fide, 
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Dryden. 
Dryden. 
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FLA'NKER. / [from fan. ] A fortification 
jutting out fo as to command the fide of a 
. body marching to the aſſault. Rnolles. 
To FLA'NKER. , a. [ flanquer, French.] To 
defend by lateral fortifications. 
FLA*NNEL. / [gww/anen, Welſh.] A ſoft nappy 
Muff of wool. Shakſpeare. 
FLAP. / [lappe, Saxon. ] | 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe. By. 
2. The motion of any thing broad and looſe. 
3. A diſeaſe in horſes. Farrier''s Di&. 
To FLAP. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe, Tiokel, 
To FLAP. v. . 
1. To play the wings with noiſe. L* Ffrange. 
2. To fall with flaps or broad parts depend- 


ing. Gay. 
FLA'PDRACON, / 

1. A play in which they catch raiſins out of 

burning brandy, and eat them. 

2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. Shakſp. 
To FLA“ FP DRAGON. . 4. [from the noun. ] 

To ſwallow ; to devour. * 62h 
FLAPE'ARED. 3. [ fap and ear. ving 

looſe and broad ears. Shakſpeare. 
To FLARE. v. x. [ from federen, pc) 


1. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow. SBD. 


2. To glitter with tranfient luſtre. Her bert. 

3. To glitter offenſively. Milton, 

4. To be in too much light. Prior. 
FLASH. / [ xi, Minſteto.] 

1. A ſudden, quick, tranſitory blaze. Roſc. 


2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. Rogers. 


3. A ſhort tranſient ſtate. Bacon, 
A4. A body of water driven by violence. 
To FLASH. v. x. | 
1. To glitter with a quick and tranfient flame. 
2. To burſt out into any kind of violence. Sh. 
3 To break out into wit, merriment, or 
right thought. Felten. 
To FLASH. v. 4. To ſtrike up large bodies of 
water from the ſurface. Carew. 
FLA'SHER. /. [from faſh.] A man of more 
appearance of wit than reality, 
FLA'SHILY-* ad. [ from fa/ly.] With empty 
ſhow ; without real power of wit. 1 
FLA'SHY. a. [from Va.] 
1. Empty; not ſolid; ſhowy without ſub- 
ſtance. Digby. 
2. Inſipid; without force or ſpirit. Bacon, 
FLASK. /. [ fafqre, French. | 


1. A botde; a veſſel. King. 
2. A powder horn. Shakfpeare. 
FLA'SK ET: . [from flaſt.] A veſſel in which 

viands are ſerved. Pope. 


FLAT. 2. [p/at, French. ] 


1. Horizontally level without inclination. Add. 


2. Smooth; without protuberances. Bacon. 


3. Not elevated ; fallen. Ailton. 
4 Level with the ground. South, 
5. Lying proſtrate ; lying along. Daniel. 
6. n paiating.] Wanting relief; wanting 
prominence of the figures. | 

7. Taſteleſs; inſipid; dead. Philips. 
8. Dull; unagimated ; frigid, Bacen, 
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9. Depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs ; dejected. Milror, 
10. Unpleaſing; taſteleſs. Atterbury, 
11. Peremptory ; abſolute ; downright. Sper. 
12. Not ſhrill ; not ſharp in found, Bacox 
FLAT. / 
1. A level; an extended plane. Motten. 
2. Even ground; not mountainous. Milton. 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inunda- 
tions, Shakſpease. 
4. Shallow; ſtrand ; place in the ſea where 
the water is not deep. Raleigh. 
$5. The broad fide of a blade. Pier. 
6. Depreſſion of thought or language. Drydex, 
7. A — without relief, or prominences, 
| Bentley. 
75 FLAT. v. a. [from the _ 
1. To level; todepreſs; to e broad and 
ſmooth. 
2. To make vapid. 
To FLAT. v. . | 
1. To grew flat: oppoſed to ftve//. Temple. 
2. To render unanimated or evanid. X. Cha, 
FLA'TLONG. ad. [ fat and long. ] With the 
flat downward ; not edgewiſe. kſpeare, 
FLA'TLY. ad. from fat. 
1. Horizontally ; without inclination, 
2. Without prominence or elevation. 
3. Without ſpirit ; dully; frigidly. 


Creech. 
Bacon. 


4. Peremptorily ; downright. Daniel. 
FLA”TNESS. / [from at.] 8 

1. Evenneſs ; level extenſion. 

2. Want of relief or prominence. Addiſon. 


3. Deadneſs; inſipidity; vapidneſs. ' Mertin. 
4. Dejection of fortune. Shakſpeare. 
5. Dejection of mind; want of life. Collier. 
6. Dulneſs; —_—; frigidity. Pope. 
7. The contrary to ſhrillneſs or acuteneſs of 
ſound. | Bacon. 
To FLATTEN. v. a. [from flat.] 
1. To make even or level, without promi · 
nence or elevation. : 
2. To beat down to the ground. Mortimer, 
3. To make vapid. 
4. To deject; to depreſs; to diſpirit. 
To FLA'TTEN. v. x. 
1. Togrow even or level. 

2. To grow dull and inſipid. L' Efrange. 
FLA'TTER. / [from far. ] The workman or 
inſtrument by which bodies are flattened. 

To FLA'TTER. v. a. [ fatter, French. ] 


1. To ſooth with praiſes; to pleaſe with 
blandiſhments, * 
2. To praiſe falſely. ung. 
3. To pleaſe ; to ſooth. Dryden. 


4. To raiſe falſe hopes. Milton. 
FLA'TTERER. / — fatter.) One who 
flatters 3 a fawner; a wheedler. Swift. 
FLA'TTERY. V/ [ faterie, Fr.] * 
artful obſequiouſneſs; adulation. „ung 
FLA'TTISH. a. [from lat.] Some what ne 
approaching to flatneſs. Weoodwar 
FLA'TULENCY. / [from flatulent.} 
1. Windineſs ; fulneſs of wind. Arbuthnot- 
2. Emptineſs; vanity; levity ; airineſs. Clan. 
FLA'TULENT. 2. 3 Latin. 
1. Turgid with air; wind y. Arbutontts 


*) — 
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2. Empty; vain ; big without ſubſtance or 
reality; puffy. Dryden. 

FLATUOSITV. J [ fatuofite, Fr.] Windi- 

_ neſs; fulneſs of air. | Bacon. 

FLA'TUOUS. a. from flatus, Latin. | Windy; 
full of wind. Bacon. 

1 [Latin.} Wind gathered in any 
cavities of the body. vincy. 

FLA'TWISE. ad. With the flat downward ; 
not the edge. Waadward. 

To FLAUNT. v. u. 

1. Lo make a flutteriag ſhow in apparel. Milt. 
2. To be hung with ſomething looſe and fiy- 
ing. „„ Pape. 

FLAUNT, 6 Any thing looſe and airy. Shak. 

FLA'VOUR, /. 

1. Power ol pleaſing the taſte, Addiſon. 
2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell; odour ; ſragrance. 
Dryden. 

FLA'VOROUS, a. [from Saveur.] 
1. Delightful to the palate. 

2. Fragrant; odorous. 

FLAW, / [en, to break .] 

1. A crack or breach in any thing. Boyle. 
2. A fault; defect. Dryden. 
3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt. Chapman. 
4. A tumult; a tempeſtuous uproar. Zryden. 
5. A ſudden commation of mind. SA. 

To FLAW. 2. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To break; to crack ; to damage with ſiſ- 
ſure. Boyle. 
2. To break; to violate : not uſed. Sy. 

FLA'WLESS. a. { from faw.] Without cracks; 
without defects. Boyle. 

FLAWN, /. [ylena, Sax. ] A ſort of cuſtard ; 
a pie baked in a diſh. Tuffer. 

To FLA'WTER. v. a. To ſcrape or pareaikin. 

FLA'WY, 2. [from au.] Full of flaws. - 

FLAX. /. [pleax, plex, Saxon. ] 

1. The plantof which the fineſt thread is made. 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed for 
the ſpinner. Dryden. 

FLA'XCOMB. / [ fax and comb.] The inſtru- 
ment with which the fibres of flax are cleanſed 

from the brittle parts. | 

FLA'NDRESSER. V Hax and dre/5.] He that 
prepares flax for the ſpinner. 

FLA'XEN, 2. [from fax.] 

. Made of flax. 
2. Fair, long, and flowing. 

FLAXWEED. / A plant. 

7% FLAY. v. @. [v/aen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. Raleigh. 
2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. Swift. 

FLA'YER. /. {from fay.] He that ſtrips off 
the (Kin of any thing. 

FLEA. /.ſpiea, Saxon. ] A ſmall red inſect re- 

. markable for its agility in leaping, which 
ſucks the blood of larger animals. Trfſer, 

77 FLEA. v. 4. 


| Dryden. 


Thomſon. 
Addijon. 


from fleas. W 
FE ABANE. J. A plant. Miller. 

.E'ABITE, , 
FLEABITING. J. [ Fea and bite. 


4. Red marks cauſed by flea, I ſeman. 


[from the noun. ] To clean 
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2. A ſinall hurt or pain like that cauſed by 
the ſting of a flea. Harvey. 
FLE'ABLTTEN. a. [ fea and bite. } 
1. Stung by fleas. | 
2. Mean; worthleſs, Cleaveland. 
FLEAK. / [from flocens, Lat. See FLAXE. J 
A ſmall lock, thread, or twiſt. Mare. 
FLEAM. / An inftrument uſed to bleed catile, 
which is placed on the vein, and then driven 
by a blow. 
FLE'AWORT. /. A plant: Miller. 
To FLECK. v. a. [ fleck, German, a ſpot} To 
ſpot; to ſtreak ; to dapple. Sandys. 
Ts FLE'CKER. v. 2. enten. To ſpat; 
to mark with ſtrokes or touches. Soak/peare. 
FLED. The preterit and participle of fee. 
FLEDGE. a. [ flederer, to fly, Dutch. ] Full- 
feathered ; able to fly. erbert. 
To FLEDGE. Y. a. {irom the adjective.] To 
ſurniſh with wings z, to Jupply with feathers. 


_— 
To FLEE. v. ». pret. fled. {f'ean, Saxon] To 
run from danger; to have recourſe to ſhelter. 
Tillotſon. 
FLEECE. / Pyr. fer, Sax.] As much wool 
as is ſhorn from one ſheep. Shakſpeare. 
To FLEECE. v. a. {from the noun. ] | 
1. To clip the fleece off a ſheep. 
2. To ſtrip; to pull; to plunder, as a ſheep is 
robbed of its wool. Addijon. 
FLE'ECED. a. { irom fleece.] Having fleeces of 
wool, | Spenſer. 
FLEE'CY. a. {from fleece.] Woolly; covered 
with wool; Prior. 
To FLEER. v. x. [fleandian, to trifle, Sax. ] 
1. To mock; to gibez to jeſt with infolence 
and contempt. Swift. 
2. To leer; to grin wich an air of civility. 
FLEER. / [from the verb.] 
i. Mockery exprefled either in words or 
looks. | OO. 
2. A deceitful grin of civility. outh. 
FLE'ERER, /. {from leer.] A mocker; a 
tawner. | 
FLEET, Fr xzort, Fror. Are all derived 
from the Saxon pleot, which ſignifies a bay 
or gulf. Gid/on's Camden. 
FLEET. /. [plota, Sax. ] A company of ſhipag 
a navy. rior. 
FLEET. / [xleor, Saxon. ] A creek ; aninler ” 
of water. Mortimer. 
FLEET. a. [ fiotzr, Iſlandiſh.] ' 
1. Swift of pace; quick; nimble 3 active. 
2. [In the huſbandry of ſome provinces. J 
Light; ſuperficially fruitful. Mortimer. 
3. Skimming the ſurface. Mortimer. 
To FLEET. v. . [ flotan, Saxon. ] 


1. To fly ſwiftly; tovanith. Sbhak/peare, 

2. To be in a tranſient ſtate. ighy. 
To FLEET. v. 4. 

1. To (Kim the water. Spenſer. 


2. To live merrily, or paſs time away lightly. 
| Shakſpeare, 


3. n the country, ] To ſkim milk. 


_ FLE'ETINGDISH, / [from feet and die.] A 


ikimming bowl, 
Y 
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FLEETLY. ad. [from feet.] Swiftly ; nim- 
bly; with ſwift pace. 

FLE'ETNESS. /. [from feer.] Swiſtneſs of 
courſe; nimbleneſs; celerity. | 
FLESH. / [xlec, 2 | 

1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. $5. 
2. The muſcles diſtinguiſhed from the ſkin, 
bones, tendons. New Teft. 
3. Animal food diftinguiſhed from 9 

ocke. 

4. The body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, 
diſtinct from tiſhes. Browns 
F. Animal nature. Genefis. 
6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. Smalridge. 
7. Acarnalſtate; worldly diſpoſition. Romans. 
8. Near relation. Genefis. 
9. The outward or literal ſenſe. The Orien- 


tals termed the immediate or literal ſigniſica- 


tion of any precept or type he fleſh, and the 
remote or typical meaning 7be ſpirit. Fehr. 
To FLESH. v. a. 
1. To initiate. Government of the Tongue. 


2. To eſtabliſh in any practice. Sidney. 
1. To glut ; to ſatiate. Shakſpeat e. 


FLE'SHBROTH. / [ feſb and 5roch, ] 
Broth made by decocting fleſh. Wiſeman. 

FLE'SHCOLOUR. /. [V and colour.) The 
colour of fleſh. ocke. 

r Ast and H.] A. fly that 
feeds upon fleſh, and de 

FLE'SHHOOK: /. U and book. ] A hook 
todraw fleſh from the caldron. Somuel. 

FLE'SHLESS. a. | from feb. ] Without fleſh, 

FEE'SHLINESS. / [from fe/by.] Carnal paſ- 


ſions or appetites. [/ſcham. 
FLE'SHLY. a. [from fefb.] | 

1. Corporeal. Denham. 

2. Carnal; laſcivious. Milton. 

3. Animal ; not vegetable. Deyden. 


Human; not celeſtial; not ſpiritual. M/c. 
FLE'SHMEAT.Z. [ fe/bandmeat. | Animalfood ; 
the fleſh of animals prepared for tood. Foyer. 
FLE'SHMENT. - /. —— feſb.]  Eagerneſs 
gained by a ſucceſsful initiation. Shat/peavre. 
FLE'SHMONGER. /. a One who 
deals in fleſh; a pim hakſpeare. 
FLE'SHPOT. /. [e and pet.] A veſſel in 
which fleſh is cooked; thence plenty — 
| aylor, 
FLE'SHQUAKE. /. LV and 2 tre- 
mour of the body. Ben Jon ſon. 
FLE'SHY. a. [from Aeſb.] 
1. Full of fleſh; fat; muſculous. Ben Jorſer. 
2. Pulpous ; gn Bacon. 
FLE'TCHER. /. [ om flec he, an arrow, Fr. | 
Amanufatturer of bows and arrows. Mortim. 
FLET, The participle paſſive of To fleet. Skim- 
; deprived of the cream. Mortimer. 
FLEW. The preterit of fy. | 
FLEW. /. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed 


hound. Hanmer. 
FLE'WED. . [from few.] Chapped; mouth- 
ed Shakſpeare. 


FLEX A'NIMOUS. a. [ fexanimus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing power to change the diſpoſition of the 
mind. : Hewel, 


its her eggs in it. S. 
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FLEXIBILITY. / [ fexibilite, French. ] 


1. The quality itting to be bent; pli- 
my toon. 
2. Eaſineſs to be perſuaded 5 ductility of 


mind; compliance; facility. Hammond, 
FLE'XIBLE. a. [ fexibilis, Latin.] 

1. Poſſible to be bent; not brittle; pliant 1 

not Riff. Bacon. 

2. Not rigid ; not inexorable; complying ; 

obſequious. acon. 

3. Ductile; manageable. Locke. 

+ That may be accommodated to various 

rms and purpoſes. Rogers. 

FLE'XIBLENESS. /. [from fevible.] 

1. Poſſibiſity to be bent; not brittleneſs ; 

eaſineſs to he bent; pliancy. Mg Charles. 

2. Facility ; ob ſequiouſneſs; compliance. 

3- DuQtility; manageablenefſs. Locke, 
FLE'XILE. a. | fexilis, Lat.] Pliant; eafily 

bent ; obſequious to any r or impulſe. Th. 
FLE'XION. / [ fexio, Latin.) 

I. The act of bending. 

2. A double; a bending. Bacon. 

3. A turn toward any part or quarter. Bacon. 
FLE'XGR. [Lat.] The general name of the 

muſcles which act in contracting the joints. 
FLE'XUOUS. a. { fexwoſns, Latin. 

1. Winding ; full of turns and meanders; 

tortuous. - Dighz. 

2. Bending ; variable; not ſteady. Bacon. 
FLEXURE. / [ Sexura, Latin. ] 

1. The form or direction in which any thin 


is bent. | Ray. 
2. The act of bending. 1 Doty 
3- The part bent ; the joint. andy.. 


Obſequious or ſervile cringe. Shakſpearc. - 
To FLI'CKER. v. a. [ figheren, Dutch. ] To 
flutter ; to play the wings. Dryden. 
FLI'ER. / ¶ from fy. ] 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a run- 
away. Sha kſpeate. 
2. That part of a machine which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than the other 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of 
the reſt ; as in a jack. Su. 
. — To fly.) 
1. The act of flying or running from danger. 
enbarn. 
2. The act of uſing wings; volation. Sper/cr. 
* Removal from place to place by means of 
wings. Efdras. 
4. Aflock of birds flying together. 
5 THe gm 3 in the ſame ſeaſon : 
as, the harveſt flight e cons, | 
6. A volley * — Chevy Chaſe. 
7. The ſpace paſt by flying. 
8. Heat of imagination; fally of the ſoul. 


Denham. 
9. Excurſion on the wing. Tillotſon. 
10. The power of flying. Shakſpeare. 


FLI'GHTY. a. [from High.] 
1. Fleeting ; ſwift. 
2. Wild ; full of imagination. 
FLI'MSY. . 
1. Weak ; feeble. 
2. Mean; ſpiritleſs ; wanting force Pope- 


Shalſpeare 


FLI 


To FLINCH. v. #. [corrupted from Ang.] 
1. To ſhrink from any ſuffering or under- 


taking. South. 
2. To fail. N ' Shakſpeare. 
FLI'NCHER. /, [ftom the verb. ] He who 


ſhrinks or fails in any matter. 

To FLING. v. a. preter. Hung,; part. fung or 
Hong. [from ige, Lat. Skinner. ] 
1. To caſt from the hand; to throw. Dryd. 


2, Todart; to caſt with violence, Denham. 
3. To ſeatter. | Pope. 
4. To drive by violence. Burnet. 
5. To move forcibly., Addiſon. 
6. To caſt. ; Addiſon. 
7. To force into another condition. Spenſer. 
8. To Filing away. To eject; to diſmiſs. 
9. To FLIN d down. Todemoliſh ; to ruin. 


10. To FLlixc eff. To baffle in the chaſe. 
To FLING. v. . 
1. To flounce; to wince ; to fly into violent 
and irregular motions. 
2. To FLING out. 
rage ous. 
FLING. / f from the verb.] 
1. A throw; a caſt. 
2. Agibe; a ſneer; 


Shalſpeure. 


a contemptuous remark. 


Addiſon. 
FLI'NGER. / [from the verb.] 
i. He who throws, 
2. He who jeers. 
FLINT. / [xlnrt, Saxon. ] 
1. A ſemipellucid fone, compoſed of cryſtal 
debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one fimilar and 
equal ſubſtance, free from veins, and natural- 
ly inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt. Hill. 
2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 


Spenſer, 

FLINTY. 2. [from flirt. ] | 
1. Made of flint; ſtrong. Dryden. 
2. Full of ſtones. Bacon. 


3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage; inexorable. 
Shakſpean . 
FLIP. 7 [A cant word.] A liquor much uſed 
in ſhips, made by mixing beer with ſpirits 
and ſugar. Dennis. 
FLI'PPANT. . [Of no great authority. ] 
1. Nimble; moveable. It is uſed only of the 
act of ſpeech.  Adidifen. 
2. Pert g petulant; waggiſh. Thomſon. 
FLIPPANTLY. ad. [ trom the adjective. 
a flowing prating way. 
To FLIRT. v. a. [Skinner thinks it formed 
from the ſound. ] 
1. To throw any thing with a quick elaſtick 
motion. Swift. 
2. To move with quickneſs, Dorjet. 
7o FLIRT. v. x. 
1. Tojeer; togibe at one. 
2. To run about perpetually ; to be unſteady 
and fluttering. 
FLIRT, / [trom the verb.] 


In 


1. A quick elaſtick motion. Addiſon. 
2. A ludden trick. * Ben Jonſon. 
3. A pert huſley. ddiſen. 


FLIRTA'TION. /. {from Art.] A 


_ 
Iprightly motion, ope . 


Tillotſon. - 
To grow unruly or out- 


FLO 


Te FLIT. v. n. [ fitter, Daniſh.) 
1. To fly away. Spenſer, 
2. To remove; to migrate. Hikes. 
3. To flutter ; to rove on the wing. Dryden. 
4. To be flux or unſtable. Dryden. 
FLIT. a. | from fleet. ] Swift : not uſed. Spen/. 
FLITCH. / [ Fliccè, Saxon. ] The ſide of a 
hog falted and cured. Swift. 
FLI'TTERMOUSE. / The bat. 
FLFTTING. / Fh, Saxon. ] An offence; a 
fault; a failure. P/alms, 
FLIX. / [ corrupted from flax.] Down; fur ; 
ſoft hair. Dr ydens 
To FLOAT. v. n, Hotter, French.) 
1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the water. $5. 
2. To move without labour in a fluid. Dryd. 
3. To paſs with a light irregular courſe. Loc. 
To FLOAT. v.a. To cover with water. Pope. 
FLOAT. / [from the verb.] 
1. The act of flowing; the flux. Hooker. 
2. Any body ſo contrived or formed as to 
ſwim upon the water. L' Eftrange. 
3. The cork or quill by which the angler diſ- 
covers the bite of a fiſh. .* Walton, 
4. A cant word for a level, Meriimer. 
FLO'ATY. a. Buoyant and ſwimming on the 
. ſurface, Raleigh, 
FLOCK. / Floce, Saxon, ] 
1. A company; uſually a company of birds 
or beaſts. Shakſpeare. 
2. A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhes from 


herds, which are of oxen. Addiſon. 
3. A body of men. Maccadees. 


4. [ from floccus. ] A lock of of wool. Dryd. 
To FLOCK. v. x. | from the noun. ] To gather 
in crowds or large numbers. Suckling. 
To FLOG. v. a. from fagrum, Latin. ] To 
laſh ; to whip, Swift. 
FLOOD, / (Flo, Saxon, ] 
r. A body of water; the ſea; a river, Dyyd. 
2. A dciuge ; an inundation. Shak/peare. 
3. Flow; flux; the ſwelling of a river by 


rain or inland flood. Davies. 
4. The general deluge. Brown, 
. Catamenia, Harvey, 


To FLOOD. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To de- 
luge; to cover with waters. ertimer, 
FLO'ODGATE. /. | food and gate. ] Gate or 
ſhutter by which the watercourſe is cloſed or 
opened at pleaſure. Sidney. 
FLOOK. [Hug, a plough, German.] 
1. The broad part of the anchor which takes 
hold of the ground. 
2. A flounder ; a flat river fiſh, 
FLOOR. / [xlop, plope, Saxon, ] | 
1. The pavement :, a pavemeat is always of 
ſtone, the floor of wood or ſtone. Sidney. 
2, A ſtory; a flight of rooms, Ber Jonſon. 
To FLOOR. v. a. | from the noun. ] To cover 
the bottom with a floor. Chronicles, 
FLO'ORING, / [from floor. ] Bottom; paves 
ment. Addiſon. 
To FLOP. v. a. [from flap. ] To clap the wings 
with noiſe, | 1 Eftran . 
FLO'RAL. . — Laün. ] Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers, Prior. 


Y3 


nd * 
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FLO 


FLO'REN. V A gold coin of Edward III, in 
value fix ſhillings. 

FLO'RENCE.//. [ from the city Florence. ] A 
kind of cloth. 

FLO'RET. / fewrerte, French.) A ſmall 
imperfe& flower. 

FLO RID. a. [ foridus, Latin. ] 
1. Productive oſ flowers; covered with flowers. 
2. Fiuſhed with red. Taylor. 
3. Embelliſhed; ſplendid. Dryden. 

FLORTDITY. / | from forie.) Freſhnels of 
colour, Floyer. 

FLO'RIDNESS. / [from Forid.] 

1. Freſhueſs of colour. 
2. Embeiliſhment; ambitious elegance. Beyle. 

FLORT'FEROUS. . [ forifer, Lat.] Produc- 
tive of flowers. 

FLO'RIN. /. | French. ] A coin firſt made by 


the Florentines. That of Germany is in va- 


lue 25 44; that of Spain 4s 4d halipenny z 


that of Palermo and Sicily 2s 6d ; that of 

Holland 25. Aylife. 
'FLO'RIST. / f feuriffe, French. ] A culti- 

vator of flowers. Pope. 
'FLO'RULENT. a. [ foris, Latin. ] Flowery; 

bloſſoming. 
FLO'SCULOUS. a. [ fFoſcnlur, Latin, ] Com- 

poſed of flowers. vou. 
To FLOTE. v. a. [See To fleet.) To ſkim. 
'FLO*'TSON. / [from Fore.) Goods that ſwim 

without an ouner on the 1ca. 
FLOTTEN. p-r:. [from fore. ] Skimmed. 
'To FLOUNCE. v». x. [ Yen, Dutch. ] 


1. To move with violence in the water or 


mire; to ſtruggle in the water. Addiſon. 
2. To move with weight and tumult. Prior. 
3. To move with patſionate agitation. Sr. 
'To FLOUNCE. +. a. To deck with flounces. 
FLOUNCE. / | from the verb.] Any thing 
ſewed to the garment, and hanging looſe, ſo 
as to {well and ſhake. | ope. 
FLO'UNDER. /. { fynzer, Daniſh. ] A ſmall 
fat fiſh. Camden. 
To FLO'UNDER. . . [from founce.] To 
ſtruggle withviolent and irregular motions, Dr. 
"To FLOURISH. v. . foreo, Latin. ] 
1. To be in vigour ; not to fade, i” ny 
2. To be in a proſperous tate. Dryden. 
3. To uſe florid language. Mo. 
4. To deſcribe various figures by interſeQing 
lines. ö x Pope. 
5. To boaſt ; to brag. | 
6. In muſick. ] To play ſome prelude. 
To FLO'URISH. v. a. 
1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. Fenton. 
2. To adorn with figures of need:ework. 
3. To work with a needle into figures. Facor. 
4. To move any thing in quick circles or vi- 


brations. Crafbaw. 

5. To adorn with embelliſhments of lan- 
©"  Ruage. Bacon. 
6. To adorn; to embelliſh. Shakſpeare. 
'FLO'URISH> / [from che verb.] | 
I. Bravery ; beauty. Crafhaw. 


21. An oftentatiqus embelliſhment; ambitious 
copioufuets. Becth, More, 


FLO'WERY. 2. | from fower. 


FLU 
3- Figures formed by lines curiouſly or wan. 
tonly drawn. Boyle. 
FLO'URISHER /. [from flouriſb.] One that 
is in prime or in proſperity. Chapman. 
To FLOUT. v. . [ fuyten, Dutch. ] To mock; 
to inſult; to treat with mockery and con- 
tempt. Walter. 
Ts FLOUT, v.. To practiſe mockery ; to be- 
have with contempt; to fneer. Swift. 


'FLOUT. /. [from the verb.] A mock ; an in- 


ſult ; a word or act of contempt. 


Calamy. 


FLO'UTER. / [from out.] One who jeers. 


To FLOW, v. x. [flopan, Saxon.] 
1. To run or ſpread as water. 1 8 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters. Dr 


3. To riſe; not to ebb. Shakſpeare. 
4. To melt. [ſaiahb. 
5. To procced ; to ifſue. South. 


6. TogliJe ſmoothlywithoutaſperity. Haters. 
7. Towrite ſmoothly ; to ſpeak volubly. Dr. 


8. To abound ; ts be crowded. Chapmar. 
9. To be copious; to be full. Pepe. 
10. To hang looſe and waving. Spectalor. 


To» FLOW. . a, To overflow; tedeluge. Mort. 
FLOW. /. [ trom the verb.] 
1. The rite of water; not the ebb. Brown, 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. Pope. 
3- A ſtream of diction. South. 
FLO'WER. /. [| feur, French. 
1. The part of a plant which contains the 
feeds. Cowley. 
2. An ornament; an embeiliſhment. Hake. 
3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. Pope. 
4- The edible part of corn; the meal. Spenſer. 
5. The moſt excellent or valuable part of any 
thing ; quinteflence. Addiſon. 
FLO'WER ge luce. /. A bulbous iris. Peacham. 


To FLOWER. v. ». | fleurir, French. 


1. To be in flower; to bloom. ilton. 
2. To be in the prime ; to flouriſh. Sper/er. 
3. To froth ; to ſerment ; to mantle. Bacon. 
4. To come as cream from the ſurtace. Mi/. 
To FLO'WER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
adorn with fititious or imitated flowers. 
FLO'WERAGE. FL. [ from flower. ] Store of 
flowers. 
FLO'WERET. , [| fenret, Fr.] A flower; 
a ſmal] flower. Drydex. 
FLO'WERGARDEN, / { fower and garden. 
A garden in which flowers are principally cul- 
tivated. | Mortimer. 
FLO'WERINESS. / [from fowery. ] 
1. The ſtate of abounding in flowers. 
2. Floridueſs of ſpeech. 
FLO'WERINGBUSH. / A plant. 
|Full of flowers; 
adorned with flowers real or fictitious. Mi/tor. 
FLO'WINGLY. ad. [from flow. ] With volu- 
bility ; with abundance. 
FLOWK./. | Axle, Scott.] A flounder, Carew. 
FLO'WKWORT. /. A plant. 


FLOWN. The participle of fy. 


1. Gone away. Prior. 
2. Putfed ; inflated ; elate. Milton. 
FLU'CTVUANT. 4. [ fuftuens, Lat. | Waver- 
ing; uncertain. L'Eftranges 


FLU 


To FLU'CTUATE. v.. [ fufus, Latin. ] 
1. To roll to and again, as water in agitation. 
| Blackmore. 
2. To float backward and forward. 
3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion. 
; Milton. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate. Addiſon, 
5. To be irreſolute; to be undetermined. 
FLUCTUA'TION. { [ fu&uatio, Latin. ] 
1. The alternate motion of the water. Prowr, 
2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. Hoyte. 
FLUE. /, 
I. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey air. 
2. Soft down or fur. , 
FLUE'LLIN, /. The herb ſpeedwell. 
FLU'ENCY. / [ from fuer. | 
1. The quality of flowing; ſmoothneſs ; free- 
dom from harſhneſs or aſperity. Garth. 
2. Readineſs ; copiouſneſs; volubility, X. C. 
3. Affluence; abundance : obſolete. Sardys. 
FLU'ENT. a. | fzens, Latin.] 


1. Liquid. Bacon. 
2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. Ray. 
3. Ready; copious ; voluble. Bacon, 


FLU'ENT. /. Stream; running water. P4//ips. 
FLU'ENTLY. ad. With ready flow; volubly ; 
readily. 
FLU'ID, a. [ fuidzs, Lat. fuide, Fr.] Having 
parts eaſily ſeparable ; not folid. Newton. 
FLUID. 2 | | 
1. Any thing not ſolid, 
" 15 phyſick.] Any animal juice. 
FLUI'DITY. / [ fuidite, Fr. | The quality 
in bodies oppoſite to ſolidity. New ton. 
FLU'IDNESS. /. [ from fnid. ] The quality in 
bodies oppoſite to ſtability. boyle, 
FLU'MMERY. / A kind of food made by co- 
agulation of wheatflower or oatmeal. Locke. 
FLUNG. The participle and preteritof Hing. 
FLU'OR. /. Latin. ] 
1. A fluid ſtate. 
2. Catamenia. 
FLU'RRY. F{. . | 
1. Aguſtof wind; a haſty blaſt. Swift, 
2. Hurry ; a violent commotion. 
To FLUSH. v. n. | fuyſen, Dutch. 
I. To flow with violence. Mortimer. 
2. To come in haſte. Ben Yonſon, 
3. To glow in the (kin. Collier. 
4. To ſhine ſuddenly : obſolete. - Spenſer. 
7. FLUSH. v. a. 


Newton. 


1. To colour; to redden, Addiſon. 

2. To elate ; to elevate, Atterbury. 
' FLUSH. . 

1. Freſh ; full of vigour. Cleaveland. 

2. Aſtluent; abounding. Arbuthnot. 


FLUSH. / 
1. Afﬀlux; ſudden impulſe ; violent flow. Reg. 
2. Cards all of a fort. 

To FLU'STER v. a. [from To f.] To 
make hot and roſy with drinking. Shakfp. 

FLUTE. /, [ flute, French. ] 
I. A muſical pipe ; a pipe with ſtops for the 
fingers, ' Dryden. 
2. A channel or furrow in a pillar. 

Fo FLUTE. v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 


KEY. 


To FLU'TTER. v. x. [ylore han, Saxon. ] 
1. To take ſhort flights with great agitation 
of the wings. Deuteronomy. 
2. To move about with great ſhow and buſtle 


without conſequence. Grew, 
3- To be moved with quick vibrations or un- 
dulations. | Pepe. 
4. To move irregularly. Howel. 


To FLU'TTER. v. a. 
t. To drive in diforder, like a flock of birds 
luddenly rouſed. Shakfpeare, 
2. To hurry the mind. | 
3. To diſorder the poſition of any thing. 
FLU'TTER. / [from the verb.] 
1. Vibration; undulation. Addiſon, 
2. Hurry; tumult ; diforder of mind. 
3. Confuſion ; irregular poſition. 
FLUVIA'TICK. a. | fuviaticxs, Latin.] Be- 
longing to rivers. 
FLUX. / [Hax Latin.] 
1. The att of flowing; paſſage. Digby. 
2. The ſtate of paſſing away and giving place 
to others. rown, 
3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. Arbuthnot. 
4. Dyſentery; diſeaſe in which the bowels are 
excoriated and bleed; bloody flux. Halifax. 
5. Excrement; that which talls from bodies. 
6. Concourſe ; confluence. Shakſpeare. 
7. The ſtate of being melted. 
$. That which mingled with the body makes 
it melt. 


FLUX. 2. [ fuxxs, Latin. ] Unconſtant; not 


durable; maintained by a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of parts. 
To FLUX. v. 4. 
1. To melt. 
2. To ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. Sourh. 
FLUXPFLITY. / { fuxus, Latin-] Eafinefs of 


{eparation of parts. Boyle. 


FLU'XION, V Aux, Latin. | 
1. The act of flowing. 5 i 
2. The matter that flows. Wiſeman. 
3. In mathematicks, ] The arithmetick or 
analyſis of ichaiely ſmall-variable quantities. 

To FLY. v. „ pret. fewor fled; part. fled or 
flown: fled is properly from flee. [ pleogan.] 


1. To move through the air with wings. $5. 
2. Lo paſs through the air. Feb. 
3. To pals away. Prior, 
4. To pals ſwiftly. Pope, 
5. To move with rapidity, ; 55 en. 
6. To part with violence. Shakſpeare. 
7. To break; to ſhiver; to burſt aſunder with 
a ſudden exploſion. Swift. 
8. To run away; to flee. Prior. 


9. To Fry at. To ſpring with violence up- 


on; to ſall on ſuddenly. Sonrh. 
10. To Fr y in the face. To inſult. Swift, 
11. To Fly in the face. To act in defiance. 

12. To FL v off. Torevolt. Addiſon. 
13. Te Fl y out. To burit into paſſion. B. J. 
14. To FIL out. To break out into licence. 
15. To FL y out. To tart violently from any 
direction. ' | Bentley 
10. To let FI . To diſcharge. Glanville, 


Shakſpeare, 
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FO D 
To FLY. . 4a. ? ” : 
1. To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. Shakſp. 


2. To refuſe affociation with. Dryden. 

3+ To quit by flight. Dr yden. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey, Bacon. 
FLY. / [leoze, eyes | 

1. A ſmall winged inſect. Loc te. 


2. That part of a machine which, being put 
into a quick motion, regulates the reſt. t. 
3. That part of a vane which points how the 
wind blows. 

. To FLY'RLOW. v. . [ fly and 2 To 
taint with flies; to fill with maggots. Srilling ff 
FLY'BOAT,. /. [ #y and ay, A kind of veſe 
fel nimble and light tor ſailing. 

FLYCA'TCHER. /. [ Jy and catch.) One that 

hunts flies. Dryden. 

FLY'ER. / [from fy.} See Fi1zn. 

1. One that flies or runs away. 
2. One that uſes wings. 
3, The fly of a jack. 

Ts FLY'FISH. v. x. [Ay and .] To angle 

with a hook baited with a fly. 

FOAL. F. C rola, Saxon. ] The offspring of a 
mare, or other beaſt of burden, Spenſer. 

To FOAL. v. a. {from the noun. ] To bring 

forth a ſoal. | May. 

FO'ALFOOT. / A plant. 

FOAM. / [ram, Saxon. ] The white ſubſtance 

which agitationor fermentation gathers on the 


Sandys. 


top of liquors; froth ; ſpume. Heſea. 
To FOAM. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. To froth ; to gather ſoam. Shakſpeare, 


2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 


Mark. 
FO'AMY. a. [from foam.] Covered with foam; 
frothy. Sidney. 


FOB. {| frppe, Germ.] A ſmall pocket. Add. 

To FOB. v. a. | fuppen, German. ] 

1. To cheat; to trick; to defraud. Sap. 
2. To Fos J. To ſhift off; to put aſide 


with 2n artifice. Addiſon. 
FOCAL. a. [ from focus, Latin. ] Belonging to 
the tocus. enham. 


FO'CIL. / [ fecile, Fr.] The greater or leſs 
bone betweea the knee and ankle, or elbow 
and wriſt. Wiſeman. 

FOCILLA'TION./. [ foci/ls, Lat.] Comfort; 
ſupport. 

FOCUS. , [ Latin.] 

1. { In opticks. ] The focus of a glaſs is the 
point of convergence or concourſe, where the 
rays meet and croſs the axis after their refrac- 
tion by the glals. 
2. Focusofa Parab:la. A point in the axis 


_ within the figure, aud diſtant from the vertex 


by a fourth part of the parameter. Harris. 
3- Focus oF an Elli fis. A point toward each 
end of the longer axis; from whence two 
right lines being drawn to any point in the 
circumierence, ſhall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris. 


FO'DDER./. ¶ od ne, poXep, Sax. ] Dry food 


ſtored u a cattle againſt winter. Knolls, 

Te FO'DDER. 4. | from the noun. ] To feed 

with dry food, Evelyn, 
Fo 


FOL 


FO DDERER. / He who fodders cattle, - 
FOE. / [pab, Saxon. ] 

1. An enemy in war. Spenſer. 
2 A perſecutor; an enemy in common lite. 
3- An opponent ; an ill wiſher. Watts, 

FO'EMAN. / [from foe and man.] Enemy in 
war; antagoniſt : obſolete. Spenſer. 
FOE'TUS. / Latin.) The child in the womb 
aſter it is perſectly tormed. Quincy, 

FOG. / [ fog, Daniſh, a ſtorm. ] A thick miit; 
a moiſt denſe vapour near the ſurtace of the 
land or water. | Raleigh. 

FOG. / [ fogagium, low Latin.] Aftergrals, _ 

FO'GGILY. ad. [ from fogg y.] Mittily; dark- 
ly; cloudily. : 

FO'GGINESS. / [from ſoggy. ] The ſtate of 
being dark or milty ; cioudineſs ; miſtineſs. 

FO'GGY. 4. [from feg- | 
1. Misty; cloudy ; dark. Evelyn. 
2. Cloudy in underſtanding; dull. 

FOH. intlrje&. An interjection of abhorrence. 

TOLLE. [. French. ] A weak fide; a blind 
fide ; a failing. - Freind, 

To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, old French. J 
1. To put to the worſt ; to deſeat. Milton, 
2. [ fori!ler, Fr.] To blunt; to dull. Shak, 


3. To defeat; to puzzle. Addiſon. 
FOIL. / Cirom the verb.] 
1. A defeat; a miſcarriage. Southern, 


2. Leaf gilding. [ fexitle, French. ] Milton. 
3. Something of another colour near which 
jewels are ſet to raiſe thcir luſtre, Sidney. 
4. A blunt ſword uſed in fencing. SH. 
FO'ILER. V [trom foil. ] One who has gained 
advantage over another. 
To FOIN. v. . [ foindre, Fr. Skinner. ] To 
uſh in fencing. ä Dryden. 
FOIN. / [from the verb.] A thruſt; a puſh. 
FO'ISON. /. { poryon, Saxon.] Plenty; abun- 
dance: out ot uſe. Shakſpeare, 
Tz FOIST, v. a. [ faufſer, French. ] To inſert 


by forgery. | Carew, 
FO'ISTINESS. / [from foiffy. ] Fuſtineſs; 
mouldineſs. Tuſſcr. 


FO'ISTY. a. [See Fus rv. J Mouldy; ſuity. 
FOLD. /. [ pald, Saxon. } 
1. The ground in which ſheep are confined. 
2. The place where ſheep are houſed. Raſcigh. 
3. The flock of ſheep. Dryden. 
4. A limit; a boundary. Creech. 
5. A double; a complication; one part added 
to another. [ from pild, Saxon.] Arbathn't. 
6. From the foregoing ſigniſication is derived 
the uſe of /e/d in compoſition. Hold fignines 
the ſame quantity added: as, twenty folds 
twenty times repeated. Matthew. 
To FOLD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. Milton. 
2. To encloſe; to include; to ſhut. Shak/p. 
3. To double; to complicate. Coilier. 
To FOLD. v. . To cloſe over another of the 


ſame kind. Kings. 
FOLIA'CEOUS. a. [ foliaceus, Latin. ] Con- 
liſting of laminæ or leaves. Woodward. 


FO'LIAGE. . [ folium, Latin. ] Leaves; tufts 
of leaves. K 82 Adiiſens 


FOM 
To FO'LIATE. v. a. [| foliatus, Lat.] To 
beat into laminæ or leaves. Newton. 
FOLIA'TION,. / | foliatic, Latin. 
1. The a& of beating into thin leaves, 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of a flower, be- 
ing the collection of thoſe ſugacious coloured 
leaves called petals, which conſtitute the 
compals of the flower. wincy, 

FO'LIATURE. /. [from Helium, Lat.] The 
ſtate of being hammered into leaves, 

FO'LIO, /. [ in felis, Latin. ] A large book of 

which the pages are formed by a ſheet of pa- 

r once doubled. Watts. 

FO'LIOMORT, . [u mortuum, Lat.] 

A dark yellow; the colour of a leaf faded: 


vulgarly called pf. Waedward, 
FOLK. J. [polc, Saxon. ] 

1. People, in familiar language. Sidney. 

2, Nations ; mankind, Pſalms. 


3. Any kind of people as diſcriminated from 

others. ** — 
FO'LEMOTE. / A meeting of folk. Spenſer. 
FO'LLICLE. /. | folliculus, Latin. 

1. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coats. 

2, [In botaay. ] The ſeed- veſſel, capſula ſe · 

minalis, or caſe, which ſome fruits and feeds 

have over them. | Quincy. 
2% FO'LLOW. v. a. [rolzian, Saxon, | 

1, To go after ; not before, or fide by tide, 

2. To purſue as an enemy; to chaſe. Dryd. 


3. To accompany ; not to forfake. Miter. 
4. To attend, as a dependant, Pope. 
5. To go after, as a teacher. Dryden. 
6. To ſueceed in order of time. Pape. 


7, To be conſequential in argument. Milton. 
8. To imitate ; to copy, as a pupil. Hooker. 
9. To obey; to obſerve, as a guide. 7/11. 
10. To purſue as an object of deſire. Hes, 
11. To confirm by new endeavours, Spenſer. 
12. To attend to; to be buſied with. Zcc/us, 
7o FO'LLOW. vn, 

1. To ceme after another. 
2. To attend ſervilely. 


Ben Fonſon, 
Shakſpeare. 


6. To continue endeavours. 
FO'LLOWER. /. [ from follow. ] 
1. One who comes after another; not before 


him, or fide by fide. Shakſpeare. 
2. One who obſerves a leader. outh. 
3- An attendant, or dependant. Pope. 


4. An affociate ; a companion. Shakſpeare, 
5. One under the command of another. Dry, 
7. A ſcholar ; an imitator; a copier. Sprat. 
FO'LLY. / [lie, French. ] 
I. Want of uuderſtanding ; weakneſs of in- 
tellect. Hawkſwoorth. 
2. Criminal weakneſs; depravity of mind. S. 
3. Act of negligence or paſſion uubecoming 
gravity or deep wiſdom. Pope. 
To FOME'NT. v. a. { fomentor, Latin. 
1. To cheriſh with heat. ilton, 
2. To bathe with warm lotions, ArSuthner. 
- 3+ To encourage ; to cheriſh. M olton. 


FOO 
FOMENTA'TION,{\ fomentation, —— 
1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alſo 
ſtuping, which is applying hot flannels to any 
part, dipped in medicated · decoctious. Quincy. - 
2. The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 
FOME'NTER. /. | from fomert. ] An encou- 
rager; a ſupporter. , Hoxwel. 
FON. /. A fool; an ideot : obſolete. Spegſer. 
FOND. a. 
1. Fooliſh ; filly; indiſcreet; imprudent ; 
injudicious. Aſcham. 
2. Trifling ; valued by folly. Shakſpeare. 
3. Foolilhly tender; injudiciouſly indulgent, 


Addiſon. 

4. Pleaſed in too great a degree; fooliſhly de- 
lighted. . Prior. 
To FOND. 2 v. a. To treat with great 
To FO'NDLE. indulgence; to careſs ; to 
cocker.  * Dryden. 


To FOND, v. . To be fond of; to be in love 
with ; to dote on. Shak/peare. 
FO'NDLER./. | from fond. ] One who fondles. 


FO'ND LING. /. from fondle. } A perſon or 


thing much fondled or carefled ; ſomething 

regarded with great affect ion. Swift. 
FO'N DLY. ad. | trom fond. | 

1. Foolithly ; weakly ; imprudently, Pope. 

2. With extreme tendernets. Savage. 
FO'NDNESS. /. | from fond.} , 

1. Fooliſhneſs; weakneſs ; want of ſenſe ; 


want of judgment. Spenſer. 
2. Fooliſh tenderneſs. ddiſon, 
3. Tender paſſion. Swift. 
4. Unreafonable liking. Hammond. 
FONE. /. Plural of foe : obſolete. Spenſer. 


FONT, /. ent, Lat.] A ſtone veſſel in which 
the water tor holy baptiſm is contained in the 
church, SF Hooker. 

FO'NTANEL. / \ fontaxelle, Fr.] An iflue; 
a diſcharge opened in the body. Hiſeman, 

FONTA'NGE. / A knot of ribands on the top 
of the headdreis : out of uſe, Addiſon. 

FOOD. /. | pgzdan, Saxon. ] 

1. Victuals ; proviſion for the mouth. Shak. 
2. Any thing that nouriſnes. Shakſpeare. 

FOO'DFUL. 2. [ ford and ul.] Fruitful ; 
full of food; pleateous. Dryden. 

FOOD. a, [ from food. ] Eatable ; fit tor food, | 

FOOL. / [LH, Welſh. ] 

1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon ; 
a natural; an ideot. Pope. 
2. [In Scripture.) A wicked man. Pſalms, 
3. Aterm of indignity and reproach, Dry. 
4. One who counterteits folly; a buffoon ; 
2 jeſter. Denham. 
5. Ts play the Fool. To play pranks like 
a hired jeſter ; to make ſport. Sidney. 
6. To play the Foot. To att like one void 


of common underitanding. Shakſpeare. 
7. To make a Four of. To diſappout ; to 
defeat. Shakſpeare. 


To FOOL. v. x. from the noun. ] To rifle; 

to toy; to play; to idle; to ſport. Herbert. 

To FOOL. v. a. 
1. To treat with contempt; to diſappoint ; 
to ſruſtrate ; to defeat, Ben Jenſen. 


FOO 


2. To infatuatez to make fooliſh. Calamy. 
- 3. To cheat: as, to f.o/ one of his money. 
FOO'LBORN. a. / and 4:yr.] Fooliſh 


from the birth. Shakſpeare. 
FOO'LERY. 7. {from vol.] | | 

1. Habitual iolly. Shakſpeare. 

2. An act of folly ; trifling practice. Warts. 
3. Odject of folly. Raleigh. 
FOOLHA'PPY. a. [Ve and bappy.] 2 


without contrivance or judgment. Senſer. 
FOOLHARDINESS. /. [trom h. 
Mad raſhneſs; courage without lenſe. Souts. 
_ FOOLHA'KDISE. {. e and bardiefe, Fr.] 
- Foolhardinefs : obſolete. Spenſer. 
FOOLHA'*RDY. a. [ foot and hardy.) Daring 
without judgment; madly adventurous. Hook. 
FOO'LISH. 2. | from . | 
1. Void of underſtanding ; weak of intellect. 
a. Imprudent; indiſcreet. © Sbakſpeare. 
3. Ridicu:ous ; contemptible. Law. 
4. | In Scripture. ] Wicked; ſinſul. 
FOO'LISHLY. ad. {from foelifh. } Weakly; 
without underſtanding. In Scripture, wick- 
edly. Swift, 
FOO'LISHNESS. /. ſ from fo/iþh.] 
1. Folly ; want of underſtanding. 
2, Fo>lith praciice; actual deviation from 
the right. Prior. 
FOC'LSTONES, /. A plant. 
FOO'LTKRAP. /. { fool and trag. ] A ſnare to 
catch fools in, Dryden. 
FOOT, / plural fee. [vor, Saxon, ] : 
1. The part upon which we ſtand. Clarend, 
2. That by which any thing is ſupported in 
the nature of a font: as, rhe foot of a table, 


3. The lower par: ; the baſe, Hakewill. 
4. The end; the lower part. Dryden. 
5. The act of walking, Mact bees. 


6. On Foor. Walking; without carriage, 
7. On Foor. In a poiture of action. Shak. 


8. Infantry ; footmen in arms, Clarendon, 
9. State; character; condition. Addiſon. 
10. Scheme; plan; 1ettiement, Swift. 
11. A ſtate of incipient exiſtence, T. 


12. A certain number of ſyllabies conſtituting 


a diſtinct part of a verſc. Aſcham, 
13. Motion; action, Grew. 
14. Step. L'Eftrange. 


I;. A meaſure containing twelve inches. 
To FOOT. v. x. { trom the noun, } 
1. Todance;to tread wantoniy ; to trip. Dr. 


2. To waik ; not ride. Seuth, 
To FOOT. v. a. 

1. To ſpurn; to kick. Shakſpeare. 

2. To ſettie ; to begin to fix. Shakſpeare. 

3. To tread. Tickel. 


FOOTBALL. /. | fort and ball. ] 
1. A ball commonly made of a blown bladder, 
caled with leather, driven by the foot . 
2. The ſport or practice of kicking the toot- 
bal!, Arbuthn/t. 
FOO'TBOY. {. [fort and boy.] A low me- 
_ _ nfal; ay attendant in livery. Boyle. 
FOO'TBRIDGE.F/. A brilge on which paſ- 
ſengers walk ; a narrow bridge. Sidney. 


FOO'TCLOTH. / A ſumpter cloth, Shak, 


* 


Miller... 


FOR 


FOO'TED. 2. Shaped in the foot. Grew, 


FOO'TFIGHT. /. A tight made on foot, in 


oppoſition to that on horſeback. Sidney. 
FOOTHOLD. / Space to hold the foot; 

ſpace on which one may tread ſurely. L. Er. 
FOU'TING, / [irom foot. ] 


1. Ground for the foot. Shakſpeare. 
2, Support ; root, 3 
3. Foundation ; baſis. ocke, 
4. Place; poſſeſſion, Dr yan. 
5. Tread; walk. Milton, 
6. Dance, * 
7. Steps; road 3 track. dcn. 


8. Entrance; beginning ; eſtabliſhment, Dy. 
9. State; condition; ſettlement. Arburhnet, 
FOO'TLICKER. /. [ foot and lic t.] A ſlave; 
an humble fawner. Sbakſpeare, 
FOO'TMAN. / [Vt and mar. 
1. A ſoldier that marches and fights on foot. 
Raleigh, 
2, Alow menial ſervant in livery. Bacon, 
3. One who praiſes to walk or run, 
FOO'TMANSHIP. / [from footman. ] The 
art or faculty of a runner. Hayward. 
FOOT PACE. / [| foot and pace, 
1. Part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after 
four or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad 
place, Moxon. 
2. A pace no faſter than a ſlow walk. 
FOO'TPAD./. # foot and pad. ] A highway» 
man that robs on foot. 
FOO'TPATH. /. [ foot and pats. ] A narrow 
way which will not admit horſes. Shak/p. 
FOO'T POST. /. [et and p.] A poſt or 
meſſenger that travels on foot, arew, 
FOO'TSTALL. /. [t and Hall.] A wo- 
man's ſtirrup. 
FOO'TSTEP. /. [ foot and ep.] 
1. Trace; track; impreſſion left by the foot. 
Denham. 
2. Token; mark; notice given, Bentley. 
Example. 
FOO'TSTOOL, /. [e and ] Stool on 
which he that fits places his teet. 
FOP. /. A ſimpleton; a coxcomb ; a man of 
{mall underſtanding and much oftentation ; 
a pretender. Roſcommon. 


FO'P DOODLE VV and doodle. | A fool; 


an inſienificant wretch. Hudibr as, 
FO'PPERY. / {from fop. ] 
1. Folly ; impertineoce. Shakſpeare. 


2, Affect tion of ſhow, or importance ; 
ſhowy toily, | 
3. Foolery ; vain or idle practice. Stilling ff. 
FO'PPISH. a. (iro fop.] a 
1. Foo.ith; idle; vain. - Shakſpear?. 
2. Vain in ſhow; fooliſhly oftentatious. Garth. 
FO'PPISHLY. ad. Vainly ; oftentatiouſly. 
FO'PPISHNESS, /. Vavuy ; ſhowy or oſten- 
tatious vanity. | 
FO'PPLING. V [from p.] A petty fop; an 
underrate cox comb. Tictel. 
FOR pre on, Saxon. 
I. —— . oF : He died = love. Herder. 
2. With reſpect to; with regard to: 70. 
troops tor diſcipline were good. Stilling fee te 


* 


FOR 
g. In the character of: be Head candidate 
for his friend. Locke. 
4 With reſemblance of: he lay for dead. Dr. 
5. Conſidered as; in the place of: ra/oreſs 
fands for valeur. Clarendon. 
6. In advantage of; for the ſake of: g 
for fame. Cotey. 
7. Conduciveto: this fickneſs is for good. Till. 
8. With intention of going toa certain place: 
be ir gone for Oxford. Hayward. 
9. In comparative reſpect: for height this 
boy is a man. Dryden. 
10. With appropriation to: free is ior o/d 


men. Shakjpeare. 
11. After O an expreſſion of defire : © tor 
better times. S5. k/pea re. 


12. In account of; in ſolutioa of :  /teat 
enough tor that queſtion. Burnet. 
13. Inducing to as a motive: be bal reaſon 
for bis condut. ' Tegen. 
14. In expectation of: be fd, hor bis 
ellower. © Locke. 
15. Noting power of poſſibility : it is bard 
| for me te learn. Taylor. 
16. Noting dependence: for a good br 
there muſt be good weather. Boyle. 
17. In prevention of; for fear of: be wrap- 
pd wp tor cold. Bacon. 
18. In remedy of: a medicine ſor the gout. 
Carre. 
19. In exchange of : money for goods. Dr. 


20. In the place of; inftead of : 4 club ſor 


4 weapon Cowley. 
21. In ſupply of; to ſerve in the place of. Ur. 
22. Through a certain duration: it /afted 
for a year. Roſcommon. 
23. In ſearch of; in queſt of: be went tor 
the golden fleece. Tillotſon. 
24 According to: for aug I know, it was 
6!herwiſe. | Boyle. 
25. Noting a ftate of fitneſs or readinels. Zr. 
26. In hope of: be wore for money. SC. 
27. Of tendency to; toward: bis with was 
for peace. Knelles. 
28, In favour of; on the part of: being Lo- 
neft be fought tor the king. Cowley. 
29. Noting accommodation or adaptation; 
the tool is too brittle for the wicd. Felton, 
30. With intention of: rbe beck was cen; 
trived for young fludents. Tillotſon. 
31. Becoming; belonging to: muſt is tor a 


king. Cowley. 
32. Notwithſtanding : be might have entered 
for the keeper. Bentl:y. 
33. To the uſe of; to be uſed in. Speer. 


34. In conſequence ol : he did it for anger. 
| Dryden. 
35. In recompenſe of; in return ot : be 
worked for money formerly paid. Dryden. 
36. In proportion to: S was tall for his age. 
Shakſpeare. 
37. By means of; by interpoſition of ; but 
for me you bad failed. Hale. 
38. In regard ol; in preſervation of: be can- 


not for bis life do it. Addiſon. 
39. Fox ai/. Notwithſtanding. South, 


FOR 


FOR. conj. 


1. The word by which the reaſon is given of 
ſomething advauced belote. Cowley. 
2. Becaule ; on this account that. Spenſer. 
3. Fox as much, Ia regard to that; in 
confideration of. Hooker. 
4. Fox why. Becauſe ; ſor this reaſon that. 


Nallet. 


To FO RACE. v. a. | from foris, abroad, Lat.] 
r. To wauder tar ; to tove at a diſtance: not 
in uſe. | Sbatfpeare. 
2. To wander in ſearch of proviſions. Denb. 

. To ravaze ; to feed on 1poii, S eure. 

To FO'RAGE. v. a. To plunder ; to ſtrip; to 
oil. Scuth, 

FO RAGE. /. f forrage, German and French, 
from foris, Latin 1 


— 


1. Scarch ol proviſions ; the act of feeding 


abroad. Milton. 
2. Provifions ſought abroad. Dryden. 
3. Proviions iu general. Dryden. 


FORA'MINOUS. . [trom foramen, Latin.] 
Fuli of hoies ; porous. Bacon. 
To FORBE'AR. v. „ pret. /frbore, anciently 
forbar: ; part. forbormn. [ pophepan, Sax, | 
1. Toceale (rom any thing; to intermit. 
2. To pauſe ; to delay. Shbakſpeare. 
3. To omit voluatarily ; to abſtain, Dexbam, 
4- To reſtrain any violence of temper ; to be 
atient. Proverbs. 
To FORBE'AR. v. 4. 
1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily. Waller. 
2. To abitain from ; to omit. Clarendon, 
3. To ſpare ; to treat with clemency. E. 
4. To withhold. Chronicles. 
FORBE'ARANCE. /. [ from ferbear. ] 
1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any 


thing ; negation of practice. South, 
2. Intermiffion of ſomething. 
3. Command of temper. Shakſpeare. 


4. Lenity; delay ot puniſhment ; miidaeſs, 
Regers. 

FORBE'ARER, / | from frbear. ] Au inter- 
mitter ; interceptor of any thiug 7er. 
To FORBI'D. v. a. pret. I forbade ; part. 

forbidden or forbid. | pohbeodan, Saxon. 

1. To prohibit ; to interdit auy thing. $5. 
2, To command to forbear any thing. Sidney. 
3. To oppoſe ; to hinder. Dryden. 
4. To ac-uilz; to blaſt: obſolete. Shake 
To FORBUD. v. . Toutter a prohibition. $6. 
FORBI'DDANCE. / Crom forbid. ] Prohibi- 
tion; edict againſt any thing. Milton. 
FORBI'DDENLY. ad. {from forbid. ] In 
an unlawtul manner, Shatfpeare. 
FOKBI'DDER. / [from forbid. } One that 
rohibits. Brown. 


FOKBI'DDING. particip. a. [from forbid 


Raifing abhorrence. Aaron Hill, 
FO'RCE. V [force, French. ] | 
1. Strength ; vigour ; might. Domnxe. 
2. Violence. Dryden. 
3. Virtue ; efficacy. te. 
4. Validneſs; power of law. Denham. 
5. Armament ; warlike preparation, Waller, 
. Deſtiny ; neceiũty ; fatal compultion, 


FOR 


To FORCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To compel ; to conſtrain, Swift. 
2. To overpower by ſtrength, Milton. 
3. To impel ; to preſs; to 3 by 
main ſtrength. ryden. 


4. Toentorce ; to urge. PMiltor. 
5. Todrive by violence or power. D. of P. 
6. To gain by violence or power. Dryden. 
7. To ſtorm; to enter by violence. Waller. 
8. To raviſh ; to violate by force, Dryden. 
9. To conſtrain ; to diſtort. Addiſon. 
10. To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers. Ra/. 
11. To Fox c our. Toextort. Atterbury. 
To FORCE. v. x. To lay ſtreſs upon. Camden. 
 FO'RCEDLY. ad. [ from force. } Violently ; 
conſtrainedly ; unnaturally. Burnet. 
FO'RCEFUL. 2. [ force and full.] Violent; 
ſtrong ; impetuous. Pope. 
FO'RCEFULLY. a4. {from forreful.] Vio- 
lently ; impetuouſly. 
FO'RCELESS. a. . ſorce.] Having little 
force ; weak; feeble ; impotent. 
FCO'RCEPS. /. [ Latin. } Forceps properly ſig- 
nifies a pair of tongs; but is uſed tor an in- 
ſtrument in chirurgery, to extract any thing 
out of wounds. Quincy. 
FU'RCER. /. [ from force.] 
I. That which forces, drives, or conſtrains. 
2. The embolus of a pump working by pul- 


ſion. . Wilkins. 
FO'RCITBLE. a. [ from force. ] 

1. Strong; mighty. Milton. 

2. Violent ; impetuous. Prior. 

3. Efficacious ; adive; powerful. Bacon. 


4. Prevalent ; of great influence. Raleigh. 
5. Done by force ; ſuffered. by force. S,). 
6. Valid ; binding ; obligatory. 
FO*'RCIBLENESS. /. Force; violence. 
FO'RCIBLY. ad. { trom forcible.] 
1. Strongly ; powerfully. Tillotſon. 
2. Impetuouſly ; with great ſtrength. | 
3. By violence; by force. 
FO'RCIPATED. a. [from forceps. ] Formed 
like a pair of pincers to open and encloſe. 


Derham. 

FORD. /. [yond, Saxon. 
I. A thallow part of a river where it may be 
paſſed without ſwimming. Fairfax. 
2. The ſtream ; the current, Milton, 
Te FORD. v.a. [from the noun.) To paſs 
without ſwimming. Raleigh. 
FO'RDABLE. a. from ford.) Paſſable with- 


out ſwimming. Raleigh. 
FORE. @. [yone, Saxon. ] 
1. Anteriour ; not behind. Bacon. 


2. Thatis firſt in a progreſſive motion.Cheyne. 
FORE. ad. 4 g 
1. Anteriour!y. Raleigh. 


2. Fore is a word much uſed in compoſiuon 


to mark priority of time. 

To FOREADVISE. v. x. [ fore and adviſe,] 
To counſel carly ; to counſel before the time 
of action, or the event. Sbakſ. 

To FOREA'RM. v.a. [ fore and arm.] To 
provide for attack or reſiſtance betore the time 
of need. South, 


Hammond. 


FOR 
To FOREBO'DE. v. n, ¶ fore and bode.) + 

1. To prognoſticate ; to foretell. Dryden, 

2. To toreknow ; to be preſcient of. Pope. 
FOREBO DER. /. n 

I. A prognoſticator ; a ſoochſayer. LEA. 

2. A foreknower. 

FOREBY'. prep. [ fore and 5y.] Nears hard 
by ; faſt by, _. Spenſer. 
To FORECA'ST, v. . [fore ad cap. { 

1. To ſcheme; to plan before execution. Dax. 

2. To adjuſt ; to contrive antecedently. Dr, 

3. To foreſee ; to provide againſt. I. Er. 
To» FORECA'ST. v. x. To form ſchemes; to 

contrive beforehand. Spenſer. 
FORECA'ST, / [ ftom the verb.] Contrivance 

beforehand ; antecedent policy. Addiſon. 
n [from forecaſt. ] One 

who contrives beforehand. 
FO'RECASTLE. /. [| fore and caftle.] Ina 

ſhip, is that part where the foremaſt ſtands, 
FORECHO'SEN, par?. ¶ fore and cheſen.] 

Pre- elected. FD 
FORECI'TED. part. [ fore and cite. ] Quoted 

before, or above. Arbuthnot, 
To FORECLO'SE. v. . [ fore and cloſe.] 

1. To ſhut up ; to preclude ; to prevent. 

2. To FoxEcLOszs A Mortgage, is to cut 

off the power of redemption. 
FO'REDECK, / [ fore and deck. ] The ante- 

riour part of the ſhip. Chapman. 
To FO'REDESIGN. v. a. | fore and gu. 

To plan betorehand. Cheyne. 
To FOREDO'. v. a. [ from ferand do, not fore. 

1. To ruin ; to deſtroy : obſolete, Shak/. 

2. To overdo; to weary ; to haraſs. Shai/. 
To FOREDO'OM, v. a. | fore and doom. ] To 

redeſtinate ; to determine beforchand. Pepe. 
FORE-E'ND. / [ fore and end.] The ante- 
riour part. Bacov. 
FOREFA“THER. / { fore and father,] An- 
ceſtor ; one who in any degree of aſcending 
genealogy precedes another, Raleigh. 
To FOREFE'ND. v. a. [for or foe and fend.) 

1. Toprohibit ; to avert. ryden. 

2. To provide for ; to ſecure. Shakſpeare. 
FOREFI'NGER. /. ¶ fore and finger, The 

finger next the thumb; the index. Heuss. 
FO'REFOOT. /. plur. forefeet. { fore and fort. | 

The anteriour foot of a quadruped. Peacham. 
To FOREGO.. v. a. [Ve and ge.] 

1. To quit; to give up; to relign. Locke. 

2. To go betore; to be paſt. Raleigh. 

3. To loſe. | Shakſpeare. 
FO'REGOER. /. [from foregs.] Anceſtor ; 

rogenitor. Shakſpeare. 
FO'REGROUND. /. [ fore and ground. | The 
part of the field or expanſe of a picture which 
leems to lie before the figures. Dryden. 
FO'REHAND. /. [ fore and Hand.] 

1. The part of a hotſe which is before the 

rider. 

2. The chief part: not in uſe. Shakſpeare- 
FO'R EAN D. Done too ſoon. a . 
FO'REHANDED. a. [| from fore and band. | 

1. Early; timely. + Taylor. 

2. Formed in che foreparts, Da den. 


/ 


FOR 
FO'REHEAD. / [ fore and head.] | 
1. That part of the face which reaches from 
the eyes upward to the hair, Dryden. 
2. Impudence; confidence ; aſſurance. Collier. 
FOREHO'LDING.F. | fore and bo/d. Pre- 
ditions ; ominous accounts. e 
FOREIGN. . [ forain, Fr. forans, Spaniſh.] 
1. Not of this country ; not domettick. Add. 
2. Alien; remote ; not allied. Swift. 
3. Excluded ; not admitted ; held at a diſ- 
tance. ' 8 | $Shakſpeare, 
4. [In law.] A foreign plea, p/acitum forin- 
ſechm; as being a plea out of the proper court 
of juſtice, 4 
g. Extraneous; adventitious in general. Pil. 
FO'REIGNER,. / {from foreign. }] A man 
that comes from another country ; not a na- 
tive; a ſtranger. Addiſon. 
FO'REIGNNESS. / C ſrom foreign. ] Remote- 
neſs ; want of relation to lomething. Locke. 
To FOREIMA'GINE. v. a. | fore and ima- 
gine.] To conceive or fancy before proof. 
Camden. 
To FOREJU'DGE. v. 4. | fore and judge. | 
To judge beforehand ; to be prepoſſeiſed. 
To FOREKNO'W, v. a. | fore and know.] 
To have preſcience of; to foreſee. Raleigh. 
FOREKNO'WABLE.. a. [ trom foretnorw. | 
Potlible to be known betore they happen. 
ore. 
FOREKNO'WLEDGE. , [ fore and eu. 
ledge.] Preſcience ; knowledge of that which 
has not yet happened. Milton. 
FO RELAND. / [ere and land.] A pro- 
montory; headland ; high land jutting into 
the fea ; a cape. Milton. 
T: FORELA'Y. v. a. | fore and /ay.] To lay 
wait for; to entrap by ambuſh. Dryden. 
To FO'RELIFT, v. 4. | fore and /ift. 
raiſe aloft any anteriour part. Spenſer. 
FO'RELOCK. f. [fore and oct.] The hair 
that grows from the forepart of the head. 
Milton. 
FO'REMAN.{. [ fore and man.] The firſt or 
chief perſon. Addiſon. 
FOREME'NTIONED. a. f foreand mention.]| 
Mentioned or recited before, 
FO'REMOST. a. [| from fore. ] 
1. Firſt in place. Sidney. 
2. Firſt in dignity. Dryden. 
FORENA'MED. a. [ fore and name.] Nomi- 
nated hefore. Ben Jonſon. 
FO'RENOOMN. F. [ fore and noor.} The time 
of day reckoned trom the middle point, be- 
tween the dawn and the meridian, to the 
meridian. Arbuthnot. 
FORENO'TICE. {.[ fore and notice.] Infor- 
mation of an event before it happens. Rymer. 
FORE'NSICK. a. [ren, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to courts of judicature. Locke. 
To FOREORDA'IN. v. a. [ fore and ordain.] 
To predeſtinate ; to predetermine ; to pre- 


1 8 * Hooker. 
REPART. /. | fore and part. 

1. The part firſt l time. ] Ral+igh. 
2. Tus part anteriour in place. Ray. 
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FOR 
FORE PAST. a. [ fore and paft.] Paſt be- 


fore a certain time. lammond. 
FOREPOSSE'SSED. 4. [ fore and p.] 
Preoccupied ; prepoſſeiſed. Sanderſon. 
FO'RERANK. /. | fore and rank.) Firſt 
rank ; front. Shakſpeare. 
FORERECT'TED. a. fore and recite. | Men- 
tioned or enumerated before, Shakſpeare. 
To FORERUNN. v. a. | fore and ran. 
1. To come beſore as an caracit of ſomething 
following. Dryden. 
2. To precede ; to have the ſtart of. Craunt. 
FORERU'NNER. / from forerun. ] 
I. A harbinger; a meflenger ſent before to 
give notice of the approach of thoſe that fol- 
low. Stilling fleet. Dryden. 
2. A prognoftick ; a fign torcſhowing any 
thing. Seuth. 
To FORESA'Y. v. a. | fore and ſay.] To 
predict; to prophely ; to foretell. S peare. 
To FORESE'E. v. a. | fore and /ee.] 40 ſee 
beſorehand ; ts ſee what has not yet hap- 
pened. Taylor. 
To FORESHA'ME. v. a. [ fore and ſhame. ] 
To ſhame; to bring reproach upon. Shakſp. 
FO'RESHIP. / (fore and p.] The anteri- 
our part of the ſhip. Achs. 
To FORESHO'RTEN. v. a. [e and 
Horten. ] To ſhorten figures for the fake of 
ſhowing thoſe behind. Dryden. 
To FORESHOYW. v. 4. [fore and ſooaw.] 
1. Todiſcover before it happens ; to predict; 
to prognoſticate, : Denham. 
2. To repreſcut before it comes. Hooker. 
FO'RESIGHT. /. I fore and figbt.] 
1. Pretcience ; prognoſtication; ſoreknow- 
ledge. Milton. 
2. Provident care of ſuturity. Spenſer. 
FORESI'GHTFUL. a. { forefight and full. 
Preſcieut; provident. Sidney. 
To FORESUGNIFY. v. a. ¶ fore and fgnify.] 
To betoken beforehand ; to foreſhow 5; to 


typify. Hooker. 
FO'RESKIN. /. [ foreand fin. ] The pre- 
uce. Cowley. 


FO'RESKIRT. /{. [ fore and ftirt, ] The pen- 
dulous or looſe part of the coat betore. Sa. 
To FORESLA'CK. v. a. | fore and fack.] 
To neglc by idleneſs. Spenſer. 
To FORESLOYW. v. a. [ fore and fax. | 
1. Todelay g to hinder ; to impede. Dryd. 


2. To neglect; to omit, Fleteber. 
To FORESLO'W, v. 2. To be dilatory 3 to 
loiter. | Shakſpeare. 
To FORESPE'AK. v. . [ere and pe. 
1. To predict; to foreſay. Camden. 


2. To torbid. [from for and ſpeak.} Shakſ. 
FORESPE'NT. a. [ fer «nd ſpent} 

1. Waſted ; tired ; ſpent. Shakſpeare. 

2. Forepaſled ; paſt. [ fore and ſpent. ] Sp. 

3. Beſtowed before. Shakſpeare. 
FORESPU'RRER. / [fore and ſpr.] One 

that rides beſore. bal peare. 
FOREST. / | foref, French.] 

1. A wild uncultivated tract of ground inter. 

ſperſed with wood, Shatſpeares 


FOR 


2. [Ia law.] A certain territory of woody 
grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged for 
wild beaſts, and fowls of foreit, chaſe, aud 
warren, to abide in, in the ſaſe protection of 
the king for his pleaſure, Cowell. 
To FORESTA'LL. v. a. [ fopeyrallan, Sax. ] 
1. To anticipate ; to take up beforehand. 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 


PE. 
3. To ſeize or gain poſſeiſion of before — 
other. 
FORESTA'LLER. / {from fareſtall.] One 
that anticipates the market z one that pur- 
chaſes before others to raile the price. Locke. 
FORESTBO'RN, a. [ret and born. | Born 
in a wild. Shakſpeare. 
FO'RESTER. /. [foreffier, French.) 
1. An officer of the foreſt. Shakſpeare. 
2 An inhabitant of the wild country. 
FO'RESWAT. } a. {from fore and ſwat, 
FO'KESWART. from ſweaz. | Spent with 
heat. , Sidney. 
To FORETA'STE. v. a. | fore and raft? 
1. To have antepaſt of; to have preſcience of. 


2. To taſte before another. Milton. 
FO'RETASTE. / Anticipation of. South. 
To FORETE'LL. v. a | fore and tell. 

1. To predict; to propheſy. Dryden. 


2. To toretoken ; to foreſhow. 
7 FORETE'LL. v. .. To utter propheſy. 
FORETE'LLER. /. [from fererell. } Predic- 
ter ; foreſhower. Boyle. 
To FORETHI'NK. v. a. { fore and int.] 
1. To anticipate in the mind; to have pre- 
ſcience of. Raleigh. 
2. To contrive antecedently. Hall. 
TJ FORETIHI! NX. v. . To contrive beſore- 
hand. Smith. 
FORETHO'UGHT. / [ from forethink. ] 
1. Preſcience ; anticipation. Lange. 
2. Provident care. 
To FORETO'KEN. v. a. | fore and toten. 
To foreſhow; to prognotticate as a tign. Dax. 
FORETO'KEN. /:. {from the verb.] Preveni- 
ent ſign ; prognoſtick. Sidnry. 
FORETO'OTH. / [ fore and tooth.) The 
tooth in the anteriour part of the mouth; the 
inciſor. Ray. 
FO'RETOP. / { fore and tep.] That part of 
' a woman's headdreſs that is torward, or the 
top of a periwig. Dryden. 
FOREVO'UCHED. pare. re and vouch. ] 
 Afﬀeirmed before ; formerly told. Shakſpeare. 
FO'REWARD. / [ fore and ward. } The 
van ; the front. 
To FOREWA'RN. v. a. [ fore and warn. ] 
1. To admoniſh befor hand. Luke. 
2. To inform previoully of any future event. 
Milton. 
3. To caution againſt any thing beforehand. 
To FOREWA'STE. v. a. [fore and wafte. | 
To deſolate ; to deſtroy : out of ule. Seer. 
To FOREWT'SH. v. x. | fore ani wiſh.) To 
defire beforchand. Cnolles. 
FOREWO'RN. . | fore and worn, from 
' » wear.) Worn out; waited by time or uſe. Sig. 


Spenſer. 


Maccabees, 


FOR 


FO RFEIT. /. eit, French.) 4 
r. Something loſt by the commiſſion 7 4 
crime; a tine; a mui. Haller. 
2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment. Shak, 

To FO'RFEIT. v. a. ew the noun.] To 
loſe by ſome breach of condition ;; to loſe by 
ſome offence. Davies. Boyl-. 

FO'RFEIT, gart. a. [from the verb.] Liable 
to penal ſ-izure ; alienated by à crime. Pope. 

FO'RFELTABLE, a. { from forfeit. ] Poſſeſſed 
on conditions, by breach of which any thing 

FORFEITURE 1 

a URE. /. [ forfaiture, French. 
1. The act of e L 
2. The thing forfeited ; a mul 3 a fine, 

To FORFE'ND. . 42. To prevent; to forbid. 

FORGA'VE. The preterit of forgive. 

FORGE. /. forge, French. ] 

1. The place where iron is beaten into form. 
2, Any place where any thing is made or 
ſhaped. | Hooker. 
3. Manuf:&ure of metalline bodies. Bacon. 

To FORGE, v. a. { forger, old French. ] 


1. To form by the hammer. Chapman, 
2. To make by any means. ocke, 
3. To counterfeit ; to falſify. Shakſpeare. 


FO'RGER //, [from urge. 
1. One who makes or torms. 
2. One who counterfeits enything. 

FO'RCERY.FZ. [from forge. ] 

1. The crime cf faiftficaticn, Stephens. 
2. Smith's work ; the act of the forge, Mit. 

To FORGE'T, v. a. preter. forgot; part. for. 
gotten or forget. [popizz dan, Saxon. ] 

1. To lole memory ot; to let go from the 
remembrance. Alterbury. 
2. Not to attend; to neglect. Iſaiah. 

FORGE'TFUL. a. [from forget. ] 
1. Not retaining che memory of. | 
2. Cauſing oblivion ; oblivious. Dryden. 
3. Inattentive ; negligent ; neglectful; care · 
leſs. Hebrews, Prior. 

FORGE'TFULNESS. /. [ from forgetful. ] 
1. Oblivion; ceilation to remember; loſs 
of memory. Shakſpeare. 
2. Negligence ; negle&; inattention. Hoster. 

FO'RGETIVE, 4. ¶ from forge.] That may 
forge or produce. Shakſpeare. 

FORGET TER. [from et.] 

1, One that forgets. 
2. A careleſs perſon. 

To FORGLI'VE. v. a. pret. forgave; part. 
paſſ- forgiven, ¶ pon ʒi pan, Saxon, ] 
1. To pardon; not to puniſh, Prior. 
2. To'pardon a crime. . . Taiab. 
3. To remit ; not to exact debt or penalty. 

FORGI'VENESS. / | ropgipeniyye, Saxon. 
1. The act of forgiving. Daniet. 
2, Pardon of an offender. Dryden. 
3- Pardon of an offence. South. 
4. Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to pardon; Sprat. 
5. Remiſſion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 

FORGTU VER. / [irom forgive.] One who 
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ardons. 
FORGO'T. [part. paſſ. of fergez. ] Not 
FORGO'TTEN.{ remembered. ter. 


* 


| FOR 
Yo FORHA'IL. v.a. To haraſs, tear, tor- 


melt. 6 Spenſer. 

FORK. / [ forch, Welſh. ] 
1. An iuttrument divided at the end into two 
or more points or prougs. Dryden. 
2. The point of an arrow. Shak ſpeare. 
A point; — Adidiſen. 


J. A. 
To FORK. v. . [from the noun.] To ſhoot 


into blades, as corn does out of the ground. 
FO'RKED. 4. [from fork. ] Opening into two 
or more parts. - Shakſpeare.' 
FO'RKEDLY. ad. In a forked form. 
FO'RKEDNESS. / [| from forked.) The qua- 
lity of opening into two parts or more. 
FO'RKHEAD./. {Fort and bead.) Point of 
an arrow, Spenſer. 
FO'RKY. «. [ from fork.] Forked; furcated ; 
opening into two parts. Pope. 
FORLO'RE. a. Deirrted; forſaken. Fairfax. 
FORLO'RN. 2. \ poplopen, Saxon. ] 
1. Deſerted ; deſtitute; forſaken ; wretched ; 
helpleſs; ſolitary. Knolles. Fenton. 


2. Taken away. Spenſer. 

3. Small ;*delpicable. Shakſpeare. 
TORLO RN. /. 

1. A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man. Shak/. 


2. FoxLoOnN Hope, The ſoldiers who are 

ſent firſt to attack, and are therefore doomed 

to periſh. Dryden, 
FORLO'RNNESS. / Deſtitution; milery ; 

ſolitude. Boyle. 
To FORLI'E. v. . [from fore and lic.] To 

lie before. Spenſer. 
FORM. / {| forme, Latin. ] 


1. The external appearance of any thing; 


repreſentation ; ſhape. Grew. 
2. Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 
Dr) den. 

3- Particular model or modification. Add. 
4. Beauty; elegance of appearance. Iſalab. 
5. Regularity ; method; order. Shakſpeare. 
6. External appearance without the efiential 
qualities; empty ſhow. Swift. 
7. Ceremony; external rites. Clarendon. 
8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed practice; ri- 
tual and preſcribed mode. Hooker, 
9. A long teat. Watts. 
10. A claſs ; a rank of ſtudentss Dryden, 
11. The ſeat or bed of a hare. Prior. 
12. The eſſential, ſpeciſical, or diſtinguiſhing 
modification of matter, fo as to give it a pe- 


culiar manner of exiftence. Harris. 
To FORM, wv. a. | formo, Latin. ] 
1. To make out of materials. Pope. 


2. To model to a particular ſhape. Mi/tor. 

3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan, Dryder. 

4. To arrange; to combine in a particular 

manner: a, he formed his troops. 

5. To adjuſt; to ſettle. Decay of Piety. 

6. To contrive 3 to coin. Rowe, 
. 7. To model by education or inſtitution. Or. 
FO'RMAL. @. 1 — Fr. formalis, Lat.] 
1. Ceremenious; ſolemu; preciſe; exact to 
_ affeRation, Bacon. 


2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules aþd 
Hecker, 


. methods ; not ſudden, 


FOR 


J. Regular; methodical, Waller, 
4. External; having the appearance but not 
the eſſence. . Drydex. 


5. Depending upon eſtabliſhment or cuſtom. 
Pope. 
6. Having the power of making any lag 
what it is; conſtituent; effential, Holder. 
7. Retaining its proper and eſſential charac- 
teriſtick; regular; proper. Sbatſpeare. 
FORMALIST. /. | formalifee, French. ] One 
who practiſes external ceremony; one who 
reters appearance to reality. South. 
FORMA'LITY. / [ formalits, French. 
1. Ceremouy ; cſtabliſhed mode of behaviour. 
2. Solemn order, mode, habit, or drefs. Sw. 
3- External appearance. Glanville, 
4. Eſſence; the quality by which any thing 
is what it is. Stilling fleet. 
To FO'RMALIZE. v. a. [ formalizer, Fr.] 


1. To model; to modify. er. 
2. To affect tormality. 

FO'RMALLY. ad. (rem fomet] 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules. Sp. 


2. Ceremonioully ; ſtiffly; preciſely. Collier. 
3. In open appearance. Hooker. 
4. Eflentially ; charaQteriftically. Smalridge. 
FORMA'TION. / [ formation, French. 
1. The act of forming or generating. Warts. 
2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 
FO'RMATIVE. a. [ trom forme, Lat.] Having 
the power of giving form; plattick. Bentley. 
FO'RMER. /, \ from arm.] He that forms ; 
maker; contriver ; planner, ay. 
FO'RMER. a. [from pohma, Saxon, firſt. } 
1. Betore another in time. Shakſpeare. 
2. Mentioned before another. Pepe. 
3. Paſt: as, hi was the cuſtom informertimes. 
FO'RMERLY. ad. In times paſt. Addifor. 
FO'RMIDABLE. a. | formidadbilis, Latin. ] 
Terrible; dreaditul; tremendous; terrifick. 
FO'RMIDABLENESS. /. { irom formidable. ] 
1. The quality of exciting terrour or dread. 
2. The thing cauſing dread. Decay of Piety. 
FO'RMIDABLY. ad. { from formidad/e.] 10 
a terrible manner. Dryden. 
FO'RMLESS. a. {| from form.] Shapeleſs 
wanting regularity of form. Shakſpeare. 
FO'RMULARY. /. {[ formulaire, French. } A 
book containing ſtated and preſcribed models. 
FO'RMULE. / rule, French ; formula, 
Latin. | A ſet or preicribed model. | 
To FO'RNICATE. v. a. | from fornix, Lat.] 
To commit lewdneſs. Brown. 
FORNICA'TION. V [ fornication, French.] 
4 1, Concubinage, or commerce with an un- 
married woman. Grant. 
2. In Scripture, ſometimes idolatry. Ezekiel. 
FORNICA'TOR. / | fornicateur, Fr.] One 
that has commerce with unmarried women. 
FORNICA'TRESS. /. A woman whowithout 
marriage cohabits with a man. Sher. 
To FORSA'KE. v. a. N part. 
. pail. fo. ſoot or forſaken. [ ver/arken, Dutch.] 
1. To leave in reſentment or dillike. Conpley. 
2. Toleave; to go away from. Dryden. 
3. To deſert; to tail. - _ Kowe, 
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FORSA'KER. /. [from for/ate.}] Deferter ; 
one that forſakes. Apecrypba. 
FORSO'OTH. ad. [ popyove, Saxon. | In 
truth; certainly; very well. Hayward. 
To FORSWE'AR. v. a. pret. forſwore ; part. 
forſworn. pohpyæhian, Saxon. ] 
1. To renounce upon o Shakſpeare. 
2. Todeny upon oath. Shakſpeare. 
3. Wich the reciprocal 828 : as, to fer- 
ear himſelf; to be perjured; to ſwear 
Arte * ad e Smith. 
To FORSWE'AR. v. x. To ſwear faifely ; to 
commit perjury. Shakjpeare. 
FORSWE'ARER. /. [from for ſwear. One 
who is perjured. 
FORT. / [t, French. ] A fortified houſe ; 
a caſtle. Derham. 
FO'RTED. 2. [from fr7.] Furnithed or 
guarded by forts: out of uſe. Sbatfpeare. 
FORTH. az. [on, Saxon; whence fur ther, 
furtheft, corrupted from forther, fortheP. | 


1. Forward; oaward iu time. Spenſer. 
2. Forward in place or order. Whitgift. 
3- Abroad ; out of doors. Shakſpeare, 


4- Out away z beyond the boundary of any 
place. Spenfer. 
5: Out into publick view, Waller. 

- Thoroughly ; from beginning to end. SL. 


7. Toa certain degree. Hammond. 
8. Onto the end. Memoir in Strype. 
FORTH. prep. Out of. Donne. 


FORTHCO'MING. a. [ forth and coming. ] 
Ready to appear; not abfconding. SH. 
FORTHI'SSUING. 2. Coming out; coming 
forward from a covert. Pope. 
FORTHRI'GHT. as. Straight forward ; with- 
out flexions. Dryden. 
FORTHRI'GHT. / A ſtraight path. Sap. 
FORTHWI'TH. ad. Immediately; without 
delay; at once; ſtraight. Davies. 


FO RTIEIH. «a. [from forty.] The fourth 


tenth. 
FO'RTIFIABLE. 2. [ from fortify ] What 
may be fortiſicd. 
FORTIFICA'TION. /. [ fortification, Fr.] 
1. The ſcience of military architecture. 
2. A place built for ſtrength. Sidney. 
« 3- Addition of ftrength. Gov. of Tongue. 
FO'RTIFIER. /. [ from forrify. ] 
1. One who erects works of deſeuce. Carew. 
2. One who ſupports or ſecures. Sidney. 
To FO'RTIFY. v. a. [ fortifier, French. 
1. To ſtrengthen againſt attacks by walls or 
works. Shakſpeare. 
2. To confirm ; to encourage. - oh 
3. To fix; to eſtabliſli in refolution. Locke. 
To FO'KTIFY. v. . To raife ſtrong places. 


a blockhoule. Spenſer. 
FO@RTIN./.{ French. ] A little ſort. Sha4/p. 
FO'RTITUDE. /. [ fortitude, Latin.] 

1. Courage ; bravery. 

2. Strength; force: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
FO'RTLET. /. [from fort.] A little fort. 
FO'RTNIGHT,. /. | contracted from forrteer 

wight.) The ſpace of two weeks, Bacon. 


Milton. 


FOR 


FO'RTRESS. ＋ [ fertereffe, Fr.] A ſt 
hold ; a fortified pam * J Los 


FORTU'ITOUS. . tuit, Fr. fertuitus, 
Latin. ] Accidental; caſual. Ray. 
FORTU'ITOUSLY. ad. Accidentally ; ca- 
ſually ; by chance. geri. 
FORTU'ITOUSNESS. V [from for tut. 
Accident; chance; hit. 
FO'RTUNATE. 4. [ fortanatur, Latin.] 
Lucky; happy; ſuccetsful. Dryden. 
FO'RTUNATELY. ad. [from fortunate. 
Happily ; ſucceſsfully. Prior. 
FO'RTUNATENESS. /. [from fortunare.] 
Happineſs; good luck; fucceſs. Sidney, 
FO'RTUNE. / [ fortuna, Latin.) | 
1. The power luppoſed to diſtribute the lots 
of life according to her own humour. Shak/p. 
2. The good or il that befalls man. Bentley. 
3. The chance of life; means of living. Sw. 
4- Succeſs, good or bad ; event. Temple. 
5. Eſtate ; potlefſions. Shalſpeare. 
6. The portion of a man or woman. Orway, 
7. Futurity; tuture events. Cowley. 
To FO'RTUNE. v. 4. from the noun.] To 
befall ; to tall out; to happen ; to come ca- 
ſually to pals. Krol les. 
FO RTUNED. a. Supplied by fortune. Shak/p, 
FO RTUNEBO OK, | fortune and See. A 
book confuited to know fortune. Craſbaw. 
FO'RTUNEHUNTER. {| fortune and bunt. | 
A man whoſe employment is to inquire after 
women with great portions, to enrich himſelf 
by marrying them. SpeFatsr. 
To FO'RTUNETELL-.v. a. [ fortune and tell.) 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing ſu- 
turity. Walton. 
2. To reveal f1iturity. Cleaveland. 
FO'RTUNETELLER.F/.! fortune and teller. 
One who cheats common people, by pretend- 
ing to the knowledge of futurity. Duppa. 
FO'RTY. a. [ pgeopentix, Sax. ] Four times ten. 
FORUM. /. Thaw] Any publie place. Pope. 
To FORWA'NDER, v. «. [| for and wander. 
To wander wildly and wearily. Spenſer. 
FO'RWARD. ? ad. f pohyeand, Sax. ] Lo- 
FO'RWARDS. S ward a part or place before; 
onward ; progreſſively, ſtraight before. Hel. 
FO'RWARD. . 3 the adverb. ] 
. Warm ; earneſt. Galatians. 
. Ardeat; eager ; hot; violent. Pricr. 
Ready; confident; preſumptuous. Dry. 
Not reſerved; not over modeſt. ha. 
. Premature; early ripe. Shakfpeare. 
Quick; ready; haſty. ole. 
. Antecedent ; anteriour. Shakſpeare. 
Not behindhand ; not inferiour. Shak/p+ 
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To FO'RWARD. v. 4. {from the adverb. 
FORTILA'GE. / | from fort.] A little fort ; - 


1. To haſten; to quicken; to accelerate in 
growth or improvement. Swift. 
2. Lo patroniſe ; to advance. 
FO'RWARDER. / {from forward] He who 
promotes any thing. 
FO'RWARDLY. ad. [from the adjective. ] 
Eagerly; haſtily; quickly. Alterbury. 
FO'RWARDNESS. / arr are" 
1. Eageracts ; ardour p teadineſs to at, Bare 
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2. Quickneſs ; readineſs. 

3. Earlineſs; early ripeneſs. 
4- Confidence ; affurance; want of modeſty. 

FOSSE. / Fa, Latin.] A ditch ; a moat. 

_ FO'SSEWAY. / [V and way.] One of the 
great Roman roadsthrough England, fo called 
trom the ditches on each fide. 

FO'SSIL. 2. Ml, Lat. le, Fr.] That 
is dug out of the earth. Woodward, 

FO'SSIL. {. Many bodies, becauſe we diſcover 
them by digging into the bowels of the earth, 

are called %. ; Locke. 
To FO'STER. v. a. [popepian, Saxon, ] 

1. To nurſe; to feed ; to ſupport. Cleave/and. 
2. To pamper; to encourage. Sidney. 
3. To cheriſh; to forward. Thomſen. 

FO'STERAGE. / [from fofer. } The charge 
of nurſing ; m— . Raleigh. 

FOSTERBRO'THER 4 forren bnoden, 
Saxon. ] One bred at the ſame pap. + 

FOSTERCHTI'LD. / [rorxen cild, Saxon.] 
A child nurſed by a woman not the mother, 
or bred by a man not the father. Davies. 

FOSTERDA'M. /. [ fefter and dam.] A nurſe; 
one that performs the office of a mother. Dy. 

FOSTEREA'RTH. / [Her and earth. Earth 
by which the plant is nouriſhed, though it 
did not grow at firſt in it. Philips. 

FO'STERER. /. [from fofter.] A nurſe; one 
who gives food in the place of a parent: Dav. 

FOSTERFA'THER./.[ porrep paden, Sax. ] 
One who gives food 1n the place of the father. 

OE IE [Mer and mother. ] 
A nurſe. f 

FOSTERSO'N. ſ. [er and ſor. ] One fed 
and educated, though not the fon by nature. 

FOUGA'DE. /, { French. ] In the art of war, 
a ſort of little mine in the manner of a well, 
dug under ſome work or fortification. 

FOUGHT. The preterit and participle of fg hr. 

. FO'UGHTEN, The paſſive participle of ght. 

FOUL. 2. [ pul, o_ 

1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Ti//orſor. 

2. Impure; polluted ; full of filth. Ti//o;/or. 

3. Wicked; deteſtable; abominable. Dryd. 


Wotton, 


4. Not lawful. Shakſpeare. 
5. Hateful; ugly ; loathſome. Bacen. 
6, Diſgraceful ; ſhameful. Milton. 
7. Coarſe ; groſs. Felton. 


8. Full of groſs humours ; wanting purgation 
or mundification. Shakſpeare. 
9. Not bright; not ſerene. Dryden. 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſonable 
violence. Clarendon. 
11. [Among ſeamen.] Entangled : as, a rope 
is foul of the anchor. 

To FOUL. v. a. [fulan, Saxon.) To daub; to 
demire; to make filthy; to dirty. Evelyn. 

FOULFA'CED. a. { foxl and faced.} Having 
an ugly or hateful viſage. Shakſpeare. 

FO'ULLY. ad. [from fou!.] 4 
1. Filthily ; naftily ; odiouſly. 


Hayward. 
2. Not lawfully ; not fairly. 


Sha fur 


FOULMO'UTHED.a.{ and month. Scur- 
rilous ; habituated to the uſe of opprobrious 
Adiifon. 


terms and epithets, 
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FO'ULNESS. / [from foul. ] 
1. The quality of being foul ; filthineſs; naſ- 
tineſs. Wilkins. 
2. Pollution; impurity. Bacon. 


3. Hatefulneſs; atrociouſneſs. Ben aber. 
4. Uglineſs; deformity. | Aden. 
G Diſhoneſty ; want of candour. Hammond. 
FOUND, The pret. and part. paſt. of Fd. 
To FOUND. v. a. | fundare, Lat. fonder, Fr.] 
1. To lay the baſis of any building. P/a/ms. 
2. To build; to raiſe. alert. 
3. To eſtabliſh; to ere, Milton. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he 
founded an art. 
5. To raiſe upon, as on a principle or ground. 
. | Decay of Piety. 
6. To fix firm. bakſpeare, 
To FOUND. v. a. { fundere, Lat. fondre, Fr.] 
To form by melting and pouring into moulds; - 
to caſt, Milton. 
FOUNDA'TION. /. [ fondation, French. ] 
1. The baſis or lower parts of an edifice. 
2. The act of fixing the bafis. Tickel. 
3. The principles or grounds on which an 


notion is raiſed. Tillotſon. 
4. Original; riſe. Hooker. 


5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed for any 
purpoſe, particularly charity. Swift. 
6. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 
FO'UNDER. /. [ from found.] 
1. A builder; one who raiſes an edifice. Dy. 
2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any pur- 
ole. Bentley. 
3. One from whom any thing has its original 
or beginning. Roſcommon. 
4 A caſter ; one who forms figures by caſting 
melted matter into moulds. _ Grew. 
To FO'UNDER. v. a. | fondre, Fr.] To cauſe 
ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in a horſe”sfoot, 
that he is unable to ſet it to the ground. Denſet. 
To» FO'UNDER, v. „. [from fong, Fr.] a 
1. To ſink to che bottom. Raleigh. 
2, To fail ; to miſcarry. Shakſprare. 
FO'UNDERY. / A place where figures are 
formed of melted metal; a caſting-houſe. 
FO UNDLINCG. / [ from found of d.] A 
child expoſed to chance; a child found with - 
out any parent or owner, Sidney. 
FO'UNDRESS. / [ from founder.] 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eſtabliſhes, 
or begins any thing. 6 | 
2. A woman that eftabliſhes any charitable 
revenue. en. 
FOUNT. . [ fons, Latin. fontaine, 
FO'UNTAIN.S French.] 
1. A well; a ſpring. Milton. 
2. A ſmall baſin of ſpringing water. Addiſon. 
3. A jet; a ſpout of water, Bacon. 
4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. Dryd. 
Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. Sprar. 
F G'UNTAIN LESS. a. | trom fountain. ] Have 
ing no fountain; wanting a ſpring. Milton. 
FO'UNTFUL. 2. [unt Wr Full of 
ſprings. hbapman. 
To FOUPE. v. 4. To drive with ſudden im- 
petuolity : out of uſe, Camden. 
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FOUR. 4. [yeoyeh, Saxon. ] Twice two. 
FOURBE. /. | French. ] A cheat; a tricking 
_ fellow: not 14 uſe. Denham. 
FOURFO'LD. a. [ foxr and /.] Four times 
told, Samuel. 
FOURFO'OTED. a. [four and. ft.] Qua- 
druped ; having four tcet. Dryden. 
. FOURSCO'KE. . [ four and ſeere.} Four 


times twenty; eighty. Sandys. - 
FOURSQUA'RE. 4. Lr apd ſquare, ] Qua- 
drangular. Rateigh. © 


FOURTE'EN. a. ſpeopentyn, Saxon. ] Four 
and ten; twice ſeven. 
FOURTE'ENTH. 4. [from fourteen. ] The 
ordinal of tourteen; the tourth after the tenth. 
" FOURTH. a. from four. ] The ordinal of 
four ; the firſt aſter the third, 
FO'URTHLY. ad. lathe fourth place. Bacon. 
FOURWHE'ELED. 2. [ur and whee/.] 
Running vpon four wheels, Pope. 
FO'UTRA. / [from vue, * 
a ſcotf. Shakſpeare. 
FOWL. / [ruge!, puhl, Saxen. ] A winged 
animal z a bird. Te u'! is uſed collectively: 
as, we dined upon fiſh and fow/. Bacon. 
To FOWL. v.. To kill birds for iood or game, 
FO'WLER./. [from fv). ] A ſportiman who 
- purſues birds. Lilips. Pope. 
FO'WLINGPIECE. V # fowl and piece.] A 
os tor birds. Mortimer. 
FOX. / [pox, Saxon.) 
1. A wild animal of the canine kind, remark - 
able for his cunning, living ia holes, and prey- 
ing upon fowls or 1mall animals. Sbakſpeare, 
2. A knave or cunning fellow, 
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8 A fox's ikiu. L' Eftrange. 
FO'XCHASE. /. The purluit of the tox with 


hounds. beth Pope. 
FO'XEVIL. /. [ fexand evil] A Kind of 
diſeaſe in which the hair ſheds. 
FOX FISH. /. A kind of fiſh, 
FO'XCLOVE./. A plant. Miller. 
FO'XHUNTER. /. [CV and bunter] A man 
whole chief ambition is to ſhow his bravery 
in hunting, foxes. Speater. 
FO'XSHIP. {. [from fox.] The character or 
POD of a fox ; cunning. Shakſpeare. 
FO'XTRAP. /. [ fox and rr4p.] A gin or ſnare 
to catch toxes. Tatler. 
FOY. / [ foi, Fr.] Faith; allegiance. Spenſer. 
To FRACT. v. a. [Va, Lat.] To break ; 
to violate ; to infriage, Shakſpeare. 
FRA'CTION. /. | fra#ion, French. 
1. The act of breaking; the ſtate of being 
broken. 55 Burnet. 
2. A broken part of an integral, Brown. 
FRA*CTIONAL. a. [ from ſractian. ] Belong- 
ing to a broken number. Cocker. 
FRA'CTURE. T [ fra#ura, Latin. ] 
1. Breach ; ſeparation of continuous parts. 
Hale. 
2. The ſeparation of the continuity of a bone 
in living bodies. Herbert. 
To FRA'CTURE. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
break a ne. IFiſeman. 


FRA'GILE. a. [ fragile, Fr. fragilis, Lat.] 


A fig; 
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1. Brittle; eaſily ſnapped or broken. Denh, 
2, Weak ; uncertain ; eaſily deſtroyed. MI. 
FRAGTI'LITY, /. | from fragile. ] 
1. Brittleneſs ; eaſineſs to be broken. Bacon. 
2. Weakneſs; uncertainty. Koller. 
« Fraiity ; liablenels to fault. Motten. 
FRA'G MENT. /. [ fragmertum, Latin.] A 
part broken from the whole; an imperfect 
iece. Newton. 
FRA'GMENTARY. 2. [from fragmen:.] 
Compoled of fragments : not uled. Donne. 
FRA'GOR. /. [Latin.] A noiſe; acreak; a 
cralh : not uſed. andys. 
FRA'GRANCE.? FL. [ fragrantia, Latin. ] 
FRA'GRANCY. Sweetnels of {mell . 
ing ſcent; gratetui odour. arth, 
FRA'GRANT, a. { fragrans, Latin.] Odo- 
rous; ſweet of ſmell. Prior. 
FRACRANTLV. ad. With ſweet ſcent. 
FRAIL. / 
1. A baſket made of ruſhes. 
2. A ruſh for weaving baſkets. 
FRAIL. a. [| fragilis, Latin. ] 
1. Weak ; cafily decaying ; ſubject to eaſu- 
alties ; eaſily deſtroyed. Rogers. 
2. Weak of reſelution ; liable to errour or 
ſeduction. Taylor. 
FRAT'LNESS. / Weakneſs; inſtability. Ner, 
FRAT'LTY. / [from frail. ] 
1. Weakneſs of reſolution; inſtability of 
mind; iofirmity. Milton. 
2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs ; fins of 
inficmity, | Dryden. 
FRAISCHEUR. /. [French.] Freſhneſs; 
coolneſs, Dryden. 
FRAISE./. [ French. ] A pancake with bacon 
in it. , 
To FRAME. v. 4. 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly conſtruc- 


tion. Spenſer. 
2. To fit one to another. Abbot. 

3. To make ; to compoſe. Shakſpeare. 

4. To regulate; to adjuſt. Tillotſon. 


5. To form any rule or method dy ſtudy or 
precept. S akſpeare. 
6. To form and digeſt by thought. Granvi/le. 


7. To contrive; to plan. Clarend x. 
8. To ſettle; to ſcheme out. ** 
. To invent; to ſabricate. acox. 


FRAME. /. Coop the verb.] 
I. A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of va- 
rious parts or members. Tillotſon. 
2. Auy thing made fo as to encloſe or admit 
ſomething elſe. Newton. 


3. Order ; regularity ; adjuſted ſeriesor diſ- 


poſition, Sur. 
4. Scheme; order. | Clarendon. 
5. Contrivance ; projection. Shakſpeare- 
6. Mechanical conſtruction. 

7. Shape ; form; proportion. FHudibrar. 


FRA'MER: / [from frame; phemman, Sax. } 
Maker; tormer ; contriver ; ſchemer. Arv. 
FRA'MPOLD. . Peeviſh ; boiſterous; rug - 
ged; croſigrained. Shakſpeare. 
FRA'NCHISE. /. | franchiſe, French. 
1. Exemption from aay onerous duty. 
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2. Privilege; immunity; right granted. Dr. 


3. Diſtrict; extent of juriſdiction. Spenſer. 
7; FRA'NCHISE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


enfranchiſe ; to make free. Shakfpeare. 
FRA'NGILBEE. 2. [frango, Latin. ] Fragile; 
brittle ; eaſily broken. Boyle. 


FRA'NION./. A paramour ; a boon compa- 
nion. | Sper, ere 

FRANK. . [ franc, French, ] 

1. Liberal; generous; not.niggardly. Sprat. 
2. Open inge nuous 3 ſincere ; not referved. 
3. Without conditions; without payment. 
4. Not reſtrained ; licentious. 

FRANK. / [from the adjective.] 
1. A place to ſeed hogs in; a ity. 
2.A — which pays no poſtage. 
3. A French coin. 

To FRANK. v. 4. from the noun. 
1. To ſhut up in a frank or ſty. Shatſpeare. 
2. To feed bigh; to fat; tocram. Ainſworth. 
3. To exempt letters trom poſtage. Swift. 

FRA'NKINCENSE, V [ frant and incenſe. ] 
A dry refinous ſubſtance in pieces or drops, 
of a pale yellowiſh white colour; a ſtrong 
ſmell, but not diſagreeable, and a bitter, 

 acrid, and refinous taſte. Hill. 

FRA'NKLIN. /. {from frark.} A ſteward; 
a bailiff of land: not in ufe. Spenſer, 

FRA'NKLY. ad. \ from frank.] 

1. Liberaily; freely; kindly ; readily. Bacon. 
2. Without conſtraint. Clarendon, 
3. Without reſerve. Clarendon. 

FRA'NKNESS. /. [from fran 
1. Plainneſs of ſpeech; openaeſs ; ingenu- 
oufnels. Clarendon. 
2. Liberality; bounteouſueſs. 

3. Freedom from reſerve. Sidney. 

FRANKPLE'DGE, V [ frarciplegium, Lat. 
A pledge or ſurety tor treemen, Cowell. 

FRA'NTICK. «. { corrupted from phrenetich. } 
1. Mad; deprivedof underſtanding by violent 
madnets, S be nſe TT, 
2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion ; out- 
rageous ; turbulent. Atdiſen. 

FRA'NTICKLY. ad. Madly; diſtractedly; 
outrageouſly, Shakſpeare. 

FRA'NTICKNESS. / [from frantich.} Mad- 
nefs ; fury of paſſion ; diſtraction. 

FRATE'RNAL. a. [ fraternel, French. ] Bro- 
therly ; pertaining to brothers; becoming 
brothers. Hammond. 

FRATE'RNALLY, ad. In a brotherly manner, 

FRATE'RNITY. / [ fraternite, French. ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united; corporation; ſociety; 
aſſociation; brotherhood. J. Eftrange. 
3. Menof the ſame claſs or character. South. 

FRA'TRICIDE. / [ fratricide, French. ] The 
murder of a brother. 

FRAUD. / [ frazs, Lain; Hande, French. ] 
Deceit; cheat; trick ; artifice ; 1 ; 
ſtratagem, 7 en. 

FRA'UDFUL. a. [Vaud and full. ] Trea- 
cherous'z artful; trick iſh ; ſubtle. Shatſp. 

FRA'UDFULLY. ad. Deceitfully ; artfully ; 


lubtilly; by ſtratagem, 


Spenſer. 


Shakſp. 
Pope. 
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FRA'UDULENCE. / | fraudulentia, Lat.) 
FRA'UDULENCY.\ Deceitfulneſs ; trick- 
iſhneſs ; proneneſs to artiſice. Hooker. 

FRA'UDULENT:. a. [ fraudulentus, Latin.] 
I. Full of artifice; trickiſh; ſubtle; de- 
ceitful. Milton. 
2. Performed by artifice ; deceitful ; trea- 
cherous. Milte v. 

FRAUDULENTLV. 24. By fraud ; by de- 
ceit ; by axtiſice 3 deceitfully. Taylor. 

FRAUGHT. particip. pa. | from fraig be, 
now written freight. ] 


1. Laden; charged. Shakſpeare. 
2. Filled; {tored-z thronged. Addiſon, 


FRAUGHT. / A freight; a cargo. Dryder. 
To FRAUGHT. v.4. To load; to crowd. Sh. 
FRA'UGHTAGE. /. Lading ; cargo. Shak. 
FRAY. /. n to fright, French. ] 
1. A battle; a fight. Fairfax. 
2. Aduel; a combat. Denham. 
3. A broil; a quarrel. Shakſpeare. 
To FRAY. v.a. [ effrayer, French. ] | 
1. To fright; to terrify. 
2. [ frayer, French. ] To rub. 
FREAK. /. [rpac, Saxon. |] | 
1. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. 
2..A ſudden fancy ; a humour; a whim; 2 
capricious prank. Swift. 
J FREAK. v. a. To variegate. Thomſon. 
FRE'AKISH. 4. [from freak. ] Capricious ; 
humourſome. LE range. 
FRE'AKISHLY. ad. [from freakih. | Captie 
ciouſly ; humourſomely, 
FRE'AKISHNESS. / [ from freakiþ.] Capri» 
ciouſnels ; humourſomenels; whimficalneſs. 
To FREAM. v. n. | fremore, * To 
growl or grunt as a boar. | aileys 
FRE'CKLE. /. [ fech, a ſpot, German.] 
1. A ſpot raiſed in the {kia by the fun. Dr. 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. Evelyn. 
FRE'CK LED. a. [from freckle.] Spotted ; 
maculated. rayten. 
FRE'CKLY. 2. [from freckle.) Full of 
treckles. | 
FRED. The ſame with peace. So Frederick 


is powerful or wealthy in peace. Cie. 
FREE. a. ſxneah, Saxon, ] 

1. At liberty; not enſlaved. Prior. 

2. Uncompelied ; unreſtrained. Seutb. 


3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. Mi. 


4. Permitted; allowed. 1 8 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained. emfle. 
6. Open; 1ngenuous. Otway, 


7. Acquainted g converſing witkout reſerve. 
8. Liberal; not parfimonious. Pope. 
9. Frauk ; not gained by importunity ; not 
purchaſed. Bacon. 


13. Clear from diſtreſs. Shalſpeare. 
11. Guiltlefs ; innocent. "Dryden. 
12. Exempt. Dienbam. 
13. Inveſted with franchiſes; poſſeſſing any 
thing without vaſſalage. Dryden. 

14. Without expence : as a free/chool, © 


To FREE. v. 4. 
1. To de at liberty ; to reſcue from ſlavery 3 . 


to nota; to looſe, _ 


FRE 


3. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill. 
| Clarendon! 


3. To clear from impediments or obſtruc- 
tions 


. Dryden. 
4. To baniſh; to ſend away: not uſed. 55. 
81 To exempt. 5 Romans. 
FREEBO'OTER. / | fee and Lot.] A rob- 
ber ; a plunderer ; a pillager. Clarendon, 
FREBO'OTING. J Robbery; plunder, Sp. 
FRE'EBORN. 3. Inheriting liberty. Dryden. 
FREECHA“PEL. / [ free and chapel.) A 
chapel of the king's toundation, and by him 
exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordi- 
nary. The king may alſo licente a ſubject 
to found fuch a chapel. Cowell, 
FRE'ECOST. 2. Without expence ; free from 
charges. South, 
FRE'EDMAN./. A flave manumitted. Dryd. 
FRE'EDOM. / ſtrom free. } | 
1. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude ; inde- 
pendence. Dryden. 
2. Privilege; franchiſes ; immunities. Sö. 
3. Power of enjoying franchiſes. Swift. 
4. Exemption from fate, neceſſity, or pre- 
determination. South. 
5. Unreſtraint. Maccabees. 
6. The ſtate of being without any particular 
inconvenience. Law. 
7. Eaſe or facility in doing any thing, ® 
FREEFO'OTED. . | free and et.] Not re- 
ſtrained in the march. Shakſpeare. 
FREEHE'ARTED. a. [ free and hearr.] Li- 
beral; unreſtrained. Davies. 
FREEHO'LD. /. [ free and 5o/d.] That land 
or tenement which a man holdeth in fee, fee - 
tail, of for term of life. Frecbeld in deed is 
the real poſſeſſion of lands or tenements in 
fee, fee-tail, or for life. Freebold in law is 
the right that a man has to ſuch lands or te- 
nements before his entry or ſeiſure. Cue. 
FREEHO'LDER. | ſrom ſrecbeld.] One who 
has a freehold. Davies. 
FRE'ELY. ad. [ from free. } 
1. At liberty; without vailalage ; without 
ſlavery ; without dependance. 
2. Without reitraint ; heavily. Shalſpeare, 
3. Plentiſully ; laviſhly. Shakjpeare. 
4. Without ſcruple ; without reſerve. Pope. 
5. Without impediment. Aſcham. 
6. Without neceſſity ; without predetermi- 


nation. Rogers. 
7. Frankly ; liberally. South. 
8. Spontaneouſly ; of its own accord, 
FREEMAN. / | free and _ 
1. One nota flave; nota vaſllal. Lecke. 
© 2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities. ryden. 
FREEMI'NDER. a. [ freeand mind.] Unper- 
lexed ; without load of care. Bacen. 
FRE'ENESS. / [from free, ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being free. 
2. Openneſs; unreſervedneſs ; ingenuouſ- 
neſs ; candour. Dryden. 
3. Generoſity; liberality. Sprat. 
FRE ESCHO'O L.j.F free and ſchcol. IA ſchool 
iu which learning is given without pay. Duv. 
3 


FRE 


whe = deb EN. a. ¶ free and dies] Ac« 
cuſtomed to 358 without reſerve. Bacon. 
FRE'ESTONE. /. Stone commonly uſed in 
building: ſo called becauſe it may be wrought 
and cut freely in any direction. Woodward. 
FREETHI'NKER. / f free and think. I A 
libertiae; a contemner of religion. Addiſon, 
FREEWLI'LL. / [Free and will. 
1. The power of directing our own action: 
without reſtraint by neceſſity or fate. Locke, 
2. Voluntarineſs ; ſpontaneity. Ezra. 
FREEWO'MAN. / | free and woman.] A 
woman not enſlaved. Maceabeer. 
To FREEZE. v. r. pret. froze. [wrieſen, Dut.} 
1. To be congealed with cold. Locke. 
2. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water is cougealed. Dryden, 
To FREEZE. v. a: 
1. To congeal with cold. 5 
2. To kill by cold. $hakfpeare. 
3- To chill by the loſs of power or motion. 
To FREIGHT, . 4. pret. freighted; part. 
fraught, freighted. [ fretter, French. 
t. To load a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with 
goods for tranſportation. Shakſpeare. 
2. To load as the burden; to be the thing 
with which a veſſel is freighted. Shakſpeare, 
FREIGHT. /. 
1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. Dr. 
2. The money due for tranſportation of goods. 
FREIGHTER. / [| fretteur, Fr.] He who 
treights a veſſel. 
FREN. /. A ſtranger. Spenſer. 
FRENCH Chalk. / An mdurated clay, ex- 
tremely denſe, of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, 
and foft to the touch. Hill. 
To FRE'NCHIFY. v. a. [from French. To 
infet with the manners of France; to make 
a coxcomb, Camden. 
FRE'NETICK.a.[ frenetique, Fr. gpernTini; ; 
generally therefore written phrenetick, | 
Mad ; diſtracted. Daniel. 
FRE'NZY. / [:wiris; phrenitis, Latin. | 
Madneſs ; diſtraction of mind; alienation ot 
underſtanding ;z any violent paſſion —_— | 
ing to madneſs. | entley. 
FRE'QUENCE. {. [| frequence, Ft.] Crowd; 
concourſe ; aflembly. Miltecx, 
FRE'QUENCY. /. [ frequentia, Latio. ] 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often ſeen or done. Atterbury. 
2. Concourſe; full aſſembly. Ber x 
FRE'QUENT. a. { frequent, Fr. frequens, Lat.] 
1. Olten done; often ſeen; often occur- 
ring. Pope. 
- 2. Ufed often to practiſe any thing. St. 
3. Full of concourſe. Milton. 
To FREQUE'NT, wv. a. { Hreguento, Lat.] To 
viſit oſten; to be much in any place. Bacon. 
FREQUE'NTABLE. . {from „ ] 
Converſible; acceſſible. idncy- 
FREQUE'NTATIVE. a. [| frequentativu7, 
Lat, | A grammatical term applied to verbs 
lignitying the frequent repetition of an ation. 
FREQUE'NTER. / {from frequexr. ] One 
who often reſotts to any place. ift. 


FRE 
FRE'QUENTLY. ad. [ frequenter, Latin. ] 
often z commonly z not rarely. Swift. 
FRTE SCO. J. [ Itallan.] 
1. Coolneſs ; ſhade ; duſkineſs. Prior. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but 
in dulk. Pope. 
FRESH. a. [rnere, Saxon. ] 


1. Cool; not vapid with heat. Prior. 
2. Not falt. | Abbot. 
3. New; not had before. Dryden. 
4. New; not impaired by time. ilton. 


5. In a tate like that of recentnels. Denham. 
6. Recent; newly come. Ddr. 
7. Repaired from any loſv or diminution. Or. 
8. Flotid; vigorous; cheertul ; unfaded ; 
unimpaired. Bacon, 
9. Healthy in countenance ; ruddy. Fr vey. 
10. Briſk ; ſtrong ; vigorous. Holder. 
11. Faſting: oppoſed to eating or drinking. 
12, Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 
FRESH. /. Water not ſalt. Shakſpeare. 
To FRE'SHEN. v. a. | from reſb.] To make 

freſh, Thomſon. 
To FRE'SHEN., v. . To grow freſh. Pope. 
FRE'SHET. /. [from / .] A pool of freſh 

water, Milton. 
FRE'SHLY. ad. [ from H eib. 

1. Coolly. 

2. Newly; in the former ſtate renewed. Bac. 

3. With a healthy look; ruddily. Sap. 
FRE'SHNESS. / | from freſh. ] 

t. Newneſs ; vigour; ſpirit ; the contrary 

to vapidneſs. Bacon. 

2. Freedom from diminution by time; not 


ſtaleneſs; not decay. South, 
3. Freedom from fatigue; newnels of 
ſtrength. Hayward. 
4. Coolneſs. Addiſon. 


5. Ruddineſs; colour of health, Granville. 
b. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 
FRET. / [ fretum, Latin. 
t. A ſrith, or ſtrait of the ſea, where the 
water by conſinement is always rough. Brown, 
2. An agitation of liquors by fermentation, 
or other cauſe. Derham. 
3- That top of the muſical ipſtrument which 
cauſes or regulates the vibrations of the ſtring. 
4. Work riling in protuberances. Spe&ater. 
5. Agitation of — mind; commotion of 
temper ; paſſion. Herbert. 
To FRET. v. 4. — the noun. ] 
1. To agitate violently by external impulſe or 


action. Shakſpeare. 
2. To wear away by rubbing. Neu ten. 
3. To hurt by attrition. Milton. 
4. To corrode; to eat away. Hakewill. 
5. To form into raiſed work. Milton. 


6. To vartiegate; to diverſify, Shakſpeare. 
7. To make angry ; to vex. zetiel. 
Te FRET, v. . 
1. To be in commotion; to be agitated, South. 
2. To be worn away; to be corroded. Peach. 
3. To make way by attrition, Maxon. 
4. To de angry; to be peeviſh. 
 FRE'TFUL. a. {from ret.] Angry; peevith. 
FRE'TFULLY, ad. Pecviſhiy. 


Pope, 


FRI 
FRE'TFULNESS. / [from frerful.} Paſſion; 


eeviſhneis. 
FRE'TTY. a. [from rer.] Adorned with 

raiſed work. 
FRIABULITY.F. [from friable.] Capacity of 
being eaſily reduced to powder. Locke. 
FRUABLE. a. [| friable, French. ] Eafily 
crumbled; eaſily reduced to powder. Bacon. 
FRI'AR. / [ frere, French. ] A religious; a 
brother of tome regular order. Sift. 
FRIARLIKE. a. { from friar. ] Monaſtick ; 
unſkilled in the world. Knolles. 


FRI'ARLY. a. | Friar and like.] Like a friar, 


or man untaught in life, Bacon. 
FRIARSCOWL. /. [ friar and cow!d.] A 
plant that produces a flower reſembling acowl. 
FRYARY. /. [from friar.] A monaſtery or 


convent of friars. 


FRI'ARY. a. Like a friar. Camden. 
To FRUEBLE. v. . Totrifle. Hudibras. 
FRI'BBLER. /. A trifler. Speftator. 


FRICASSE'E. . [ French. ] A diſh made by 
cutting chickens or other ſmall things in 
pieces, and dreſſing them with ſtrong ſauce. 

FRICA'TION.F. [ fricatio, Lat.] The act of 
rubbing one thing againſt another. Bacon. 

FRYCTION. /, | friio, Latin.] 

1. The act ot rubbing two bodies together. 
Newton. 

2. The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by the 

motion of one body upon another. 

3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh or 

cloths. Bacon. 

FRIDAY, / [ gp1zevex, Sax. ] The fixth day 
of the week, lonamed of Freya, a Saxon deity. 

FRIEND. / [wriend, Dut. Fheond, Sax, ] 

1. One joined to another in mutual benevo- 
lence and intimacy. Dryden. 
2. One without hoſtile intentions. Shakſp. 
3. One reconciled to another. Shatſpeare. 


4. An attendant, or companion. Dryden. 
5. Favourer; one propitious. Peacham. 
6. A familiar compellation. Matthew. 


To FRIEND. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fa- 
vour; to befriend ; tocountenance; to ſupport. 
Shakſpeare. 
FRIENDLESS. a. Wanting friends; wanting 
ſupport; deftitute ; forlorn. South, 
FRI'ENDLINESS. / [from friendly. ] 
1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. Sidney. 
2. Exertion of benevolence. Taylor, 
FRUENDLY. a. | from friend. ] 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a 


friend; kind; favourable. Milton, 
2. Diſpoſed to union; amicable. Pope. 
3- Salutary ; homogeneal, Milton. 


FRI'ENDLY. ad. In the manner of friends; 
with appearance of kindneſs z amicably. S5. 
FRIENDSHIP. / [wriendſchap, Dutch. 
1. The ſtate of minds united by mutual be- 


nevolence 3 amity. _ Clarendon.” 
2. Higheſt degree of intimacy. Dryden. 
3. Favour; perſonal kindneſs, Spenſer. 
4. Ailiſtance ; help. Shakſpeare, 


5- Conformity; affinity; correſpondence z 
aptueſs to unite. * 
2 2 
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FRI 
FRIEZE./[drapde friſe, Fr.] A coarſe warm 
cloth, made perhaps turſt in Friefland. M1. 
FRIEZE.? /. [In architecture.] A large 
FRIZE. flat member which ſeparates the 
- architrave from the cornice; of which there 
are as many kinds as there are orders of 
columns, fln vic. 
FRUEZED, 2. [from frieze. ] Shagged or 
napped with trieze. Addiſon. 


FRIEZELIKE. a. [| frieze and /ike.} Re- 
ſembling a frieze. Addiſon. 
FRUGAT. /. [ frigate, French.] 
1. A ſmall ſhip. Raleigh. 


2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. Sener. 
FRIGEFA'CTION. ＋ [ frigus and facio, 
Latin. ] The i of making cold. 
To FRIGHT. v. a. [xpizhtan, Saxon. ] To 
terrify; to difturb with tear, Dryden. 


© FRIGHT. / trom the verb.] A ſudden ter- 
| Dryden. 


rour. | 
To FRI'GHTEN. v. 2. To terrify ; 
with dread. 


to ſhock 
Prior. 


FRI'GHTFUL. . ffrom frighr.] Terrible; 
Shatkſpeare. 


dreadtul ; full of terrour. 
FRI'GCHTFULLY. ad. [fxom frighfu). | 
Dreadfully ; horribly. Burnet. 
FRI'GHTFULNESS. { [ from frighrful. | The 
power of impreſſing terrour. ; 
FRI GID. a. { frigidus, Latin. } 
t. Cold; wanting warmth. 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
3. Impotent ; without warmth of body. 
- Dull; without fire of fancy. Swift. 
FRICUDITY. / [ frigiditas, Latin. ] 
1. Coldneſs; want of warmth. 
2. Dulneſs ; want of intellectual fire. Pope. 
3. Want of corporeal warmth. Glanville. 
4. Coldneſs of affection. 
FRI'GIDLY. ad. [from frigid. ] Coldly ; 
dully.; without affection. 
FRI'GIDNESS. / [trom/frigid.] Coldneſs; 
dulneſs; want of affection. 
FRIGORT'FICK. a. \{ frigorifiens, frigus 
and facio, Is Cauſing cold. Quincy. 


Cheyne. 


To FRILL. v. a. {| frilleux, Fr.] To quake 
or ſhiver with cold. Uſed of a hawk; as, the 
hawk frilis. 

FRINGE. / [.frangy, Fr.] Ornamental ap- 

ndages added to dreſs or furniture. # tor. 

To FRINGE. v. . 
adorn with fringes; to decorate with orua- 
mental appendages. Fairfax. 


- FRI'PPERER. /. [from frippier, French. ] 


One who deals in old things vamped up. 
FRI'PPERY./. [ fripperie, French. ] 
1. Places where old clothes are ſold. Howel. 
2. Old clothes; caſt dreſſes; tattered rags. 
To FRISK. v. . [Via are, Italian.) 
i. To leap; to Mir. ocke. 
2. To dance in trolick or gayety. L Eftrange. 
FRISK. / [from the verb.] A frolick; a fit 
of wanton gayety. | 
FRI'SKEK. /. [from i.] A wanton one 
not conſtant or ſettled. Camden. 
1 J. [from friſt.] Cayety; live- 
line is. | 


* 


[ from the noun.) To. 


FRO 
FRI'SKY. a. Cue, French ; from . A. 


Cay; airy. 

FRIT. / [Among chymiſts.] Afhes or alt 
baked or fried together with ſand. 

FRITH. {[ fretwm, Latin. } 

1. A ſtrait of the ſea where the water, be. 
ing confined, is rough. Ory dex. 
2. A kind of net. Carew. 

FRITI'LLARY. / [ fritillarie, French | A 
plant. Miller. 

FRI"TINANCY. ＋ [from fritinis, Latin. 
The ſcream of an inſect, as the cricket o. 
cicada, Brews. 

FRI'TTER. / U fritare, French. ] 

1. A ſmall piece cut to be fried. 7%. 

2. A tragment; aſmall piece. Bucas. 
3. A cheeſecake; a wig. Ainſewwerts. 

To FRI'TTER. v. 8. — the noun. | - 

1. To cut meat into fmall pieces to be fried 
2, To break into ſmall particles or fragme::-. 

. Pep. 

FRI'VOLOUS. a. frivelus, Latin. | Slick! 
trifling ; of uo moment. Rojcommy! 

FRI'VOLOUSLY. ad. Triflingly ; with o.: 
weight. 

FRI'VOLOUSNESS. / Want of importance, 
triflingneſs, 

To FRUZLE. v. a. [ frifer, Fr.] Te curl i: 
ſhort curls like nap of trieze. Hakewi': 

FRI'ZLER. / [ from friz/e.] One that mak: 
ſhort curls, 

FRO. ad. [of ha. Saxon. ] Backward ; ie. 
greflively : te and fro, back ward and forward. 
to and from, RENE Pepe. 

FROCK. / [V, French. J 
1. A dreſs; a coat. th Milt:r. 
2. Akind of cloſe coat for men. Dy den. 

FROG. / [rnogzga, Saxon.] 

1. Atmall animal with four feet, living bo. 
by land and water, and placed by naturalit; 
among mixed animals, as partaking of bea 


and fith. Shakſpeare. 
2. The hollow part of a horſe's hoof. 
FRO'GBIT. / An herd. Ainſfworts. 


FRO'GFISH. / A kind of fiſh. Airſwer:s. 
FRO'GGRASS. / A kind of herb. 
FROCLE'TTUCE. / A plant, 

FROISE. /. [from the French froiſſer.] 4 
kind of tood made by frying bacon encloſes 
in a pancake. 

FRO'LICK. . [wro/ijek, Dutch. ] Cay; fill 
of levity ; full of pranks. Waller. 

FRO'LICK. /. A wild prank; a flight of 
whim and levity. _ Reſcommor. 

To FRO LICK. v. To play wild pranss; 
to play tricks ot * and gayety, Kue. 

FRO'LICKLY. ad. Gayly ; wildly. 

FRO'LICKSOME. 4. Full of wild gayety. 

FRO'LICKSOMELY. ad. With wild gay*ty- 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS. {. Wildnels © 
gayety ; pranks. - 

FROM. prep. [rpam, Saxon. 

1. Away : noting privation ? bis land ua 
taken from him. Dryden. 

2. Noting reception: I Jearned this Pex 


him, 


FRO 
3. Noting ramen pi; deſcent, or birth : he 
1 


came from Rings, Blackmore. 
4. Noting trautmiſſion, Shakſpeare. 
5. Noting abſtraction or vacation: free from 


fault. Shakſpeare, 
6. Noting ſucceſſion: from morning vet. 
Burnet. 

7. Out of: noting emiſſion. Milton. 


8. Noting progreſs from premiſes to infer- 
ences : from dignity we infer honour, South. 
9. Noting the place or perion from whom a 
meſlage is brought. Sbalſpeare. 
10. Out of: noting extraction. Addiſon. 
11. Becauſe of: noting the reaſon or motive 
of an act: be ir laviſh trom kindneſs. Tiller. 
12. Out of: noting the ground or cauſe of any 
thing: earthquakes are from fire. Dryden. 
13. Not near to: noting diſtance, bat.. 
14. Noting ſeparation or receſſion. Dryden. 
15. Noting exemption or deliverance: be is 


free trom bis pain. Prior. 
16. Noting abſence. Shakſpeare. 
17. Noting derivation. Dryden. 


* 18. Since: we have been growing rich 
from the conqueſt. | Tillotſon. 
19. Contrary to: notin uſe. Donne. 
25. Noting removal, Dryden. 
21. Frem is very frequently joined by au el- 
lipfis with adverbs : as, from ab-ve, /rom the 
parts above. Hooker. 

FRO'MWARD. prep. [xpam and peapn, 
S Mon.] Away from; the contrary to the 
word tyward: not in ule. Sidney. 

FRONDI'FEROVUS. a. [ frondifer, Latin. ] 
Bearing leaves. 

FRONT, / | froes, Latin.) 

1. The ſace. Creech; 
2. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. Daniel. 
3. The part or place oppoled to the face. 
Bacon. 
4. The van of an army. Milton. 
5. The forepart of any thing, as of a buiid- 
ing Brown, 
b. The moſt conſpicuous part or particular. 

To FRONT. v. 4. from the noun. | 
1. To oppoſe directly, or face to face ; to 
encounter. Dryden. 
2. To ſtand oppoſed, or overagaink any place 
or thing. Addiſon. 

7o FRONT. v. x. To ſtand foremoſt. Sp. 

FRO'NTAL, V | fromtale, Latin. ] Any ex- 
ternal form of medicine to be applied to the 
forehead. wineys Brown. 

FRO'NTATED. «a. {from ent, Latin.) The 
frontated leaf of a flower grows broader and 
broader, and at laſt perhaps terminates in a 
right line: in oppoſition to caſpated. Quincy. 

FRO'NTBOX. 47 and . Dh box 
in the playhouſe rom which there is a direct 
view to the ſtage. Pope. 

FRO'NTED. a. [from front] Formed with a 
front. Milton. 


FRO'NTIER. /. { frentiere, French.] The 
marches 5 the limit; the utmoſt verge of 
any territory; the border, 


FRC'NTIER. 4. Bordering, 


Milton. 
Addiſon. 


FRO 


FRO'NTISPIECE. {.\ frontiſpicium, Latin] 
That part of any building or other body that 
directly meets the eye. Ailton. 

FRONT LESS. a. ¶trom front.) Not bluſh» 
ing; wanting ſhame. Dryden. 

FRO'NTLET.F/.f from fore, Latin. ] A band- 
age worn upon the forchead. ifeman. ' 

FRO'NTROOM. F. | front and room. }- An 2+ 


partment in the forepart of a houſe. Moxon. 
FRORE. 2. Frozen: not in ufe. Milton. 
FRORNE. a. Frozen: obſolete. Spenſer. 


FROST. J [xnpoyr, Saxon. ] 
1. The laſt effect of cold ; the power or act 
of congelation. South. 
2. The appearance of plants and trees Ipark- 
ling with congelation of dew. Pope. 
FRO'STBITTEN. a. Nipped or withered 
by the froſt. Mortimer. 
FROSTED. a. Laid on in inequalities like 
thoſe of the hoar-froit upon plants. Gay. 
FRO'STILY. ad. ¶ from froſty. } 
1. With froſt; with exceſſive cold. 
2. Without warmth of affection. Ben Fonſor. 
FRO'STINESS./. { trom freſty.] Cold; treez- 
ing cold. . 
FRO'STNAIL. /. C and all.] A nail 
with a prominent head driven into the horſe's 
ſhoes, that it may pierce the ice. Grew. 
FRO'STWORK.'/. [freft and work. ] Work 
in which the ſubſtance is laid on with inequa- 
luies, like the dew congealed upon ſhrubs. 


Blackmore. 
FRO'STY. 4. | from a. . 
1. Having the power of congelation z exceſ- 
five cold. ZL' Eftrange. 
2. Chill in affection; without warmth of 
kindneſs or courage. Shalſpeare. 
3. Hoary ; gray-haired ; reſembling troſt. $6. 
FROTH. /. [e, Danith and Scottiſh. ] 
1. Spume; foam ; the bubbles cauſed in li- 
quors by agitation, Bacon. 
2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of wit or elo- 
quence. 
3. Any thing not ſolid or ſubſtantial. Tr. 
To FROTH. v. . { trom the noun. ] To foam ; 


to throw oat ſpume, Dryden. 
FROTHILY. ad. [ from frothy, ] 
1. With foam ; with ſpume. 
2. In an empty trifling manner. 
FRO'THY. a. | trom res 
1. Full of foam, froth, or tpume. Bacon. 
2. Sott; not ſolid; waſting. Bacon. 
3. Vain; empty; trifling. L' Eftrange. 


FROUNCE. /. A diſtemper in which whine 
ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill. Skinner. 
To FROUNCE. v. x. To irizle or curl the hair 


about the tace. Aſcham. 
FRO'UZY. a. [A cant word.] 

1. Fetid ; muſty. Swift. 

2. Dim; cloudy. Swift. 


FRO'WARD. a. | yhamyeand, Saxon ] Pee- 


viſh ; ungovernable 3 angry. emple. 

FRO'WARDLY. ad. [from froward.} Pee- 
viſhly ; perverſely. Iſaiah... 

 viſhneſs; perverſeneſs. Soth. 


FR U 


FRO WER. A cleaving tool. 
To FROWN. v. a. [ frogner, old French. To 
expreſs diſpleaſure by contracting the face to 


Tuffer. 


wrinkles ;. to look tern. Pope. 
FROWN. / A wrinkled look; a look of dif- 
leaſure. - Shakſpeare. 
FRO'WNINGLY. ad. [ from frown. ] Stern- 
Jy; with a look of diſpleaſure. Shatſpeare. 


FRO'WY. 2. Muſty; frouzy. Spenſer. 
FRO'ZEN. part. pafl. of freeze. 
1. Congealed with cold. Dryden 
2. Chill in affection. Sidney 


3. Void of heat or appetite. Po 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Scciety. 
FRUCTI'FEROUS. a. I fra@ifer, — Bear- 

ing fruit. Ainſworth. 
FRUCTIFICA'TION. /, from fru#ify.] 

The act of cauſing or of bearing truit; fe- 

cundation ; fertility. Brown. 
To FRU'CTIFY. v. a. [Vier, French. ] 

To make fruitful; to fertilize. Granville. 
T7: FRU'CTIFY. v. . To bear fruit. Hooker, 
FRKU CTU OUS. [ fruftueux, Fr.] Fruitful ; 

fertile; impregnating with fertility. Philips. 
FRU'GAL. a. [| frugalis, Latin.] Thrifty ; 

ſparing ; parſimonious. *  Drygen. 
FRU'GALLY. ad. Parfimoniouſly ; ſparingly; 

 thriftily. | Dryden. 
FRUGA'LITY. / [ fragalite, Fr.] Thrift; 
- parſimony ; good huſbandry. Bacon. 

FRUGUFFEROUS. a. | frugifer, Lat. | Bear- 

ing fruit. Ainſworth. 
FRUIT. / [frait, French.] | 

1. The product of a tree or plant in which 

the ſeeds are contained. Shakſpeare. 

_ hat part of a plant which is taken for 


| | Davies. 
3. Production. E ant. 
4. The offspring of the womb. Sandyt. 
5. Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or con- 
duct. Swift. 

. 6. The effe or conſequence of any action. 
| Proverbs. 


FRU'ITAGE. /  fruitoge, Fr.] Fruit collec- 


tively; various iruits. More. 
FRU'ITBEARER. {| Vit and bearer.] That 
which produces fruit, | Mortimer. 
FRU'ITBEARING. 2. | fruit and bear. ] Hav- 
ing the quality of producing fruit. Mortimer. 
FRU'ITERER. / 7 Fr.] One who 


trades in fruit. bakſpearc. 
S [ fewiterie, French. 
1. Fruit collectively taken. Philips, 


2. A fruit-loft ; a repoſitory for fruit. 
FRUITFU L. @. | fruit and full. } 
1. Fertile z abundantly productive; liberal of 
vegetable product. N Sidney. 
2. AQually bearing fruit. Shakſpeare, 
3. Prolifick; childbearing; not barren. Shak. 
. Plenteous ; abounding. Addiſon. 
FRU'ITFULLY. 44. 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. R-/c. 
- 2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. Shak/peare. 
FRU'ITFULNESS. / {from fruitful. 
- 4. Fertility; fecundity; plentiful production. 
rs OY : Raleigs. 


FUB 


2. The quality of being prolifick. Dryden» 
3- Exuberant abundance, Ben Jonſon. 
FRUITGRO'VES, /{. [fruit and grades] 
Shades, or cloſe plantations of fruit - trees. Pope. 
FRUI'TION. /. [er, Latin. } Enjoyment ; 
poſleſſion ; pleaſure given by poſſeſſion or uſe. 


Rogers. 
FRU'ITIVE. a. _ the noun. ] Enjoying; 
poſſeſſing: not uted. oyle. 


FRU'ITLESLY. ad. [from fruitlefs.] Vainly; 
idly ; unprotitably. Da den. 
FRU'ITLESS. a. {from fruit. ] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. Raleigh. 
2. Vain; productive of no advantage; idle; 
unprofitable. Milton. 
3- Having no offspring. Shakſpeare. 

FRUIT-TIME.F/. The autumn; the time for 
gathering fruit. 

FRUIT-TREE. / A tree of that kind whoſe 
principal value ariſes from the truit produced 


by it. Waller. 
FRUMENTA'CIOUS. a. [ from frumentur, 
Latin. ] Made of grain. 


FRUME'NTY./. [ frumentum, corn, Latin, ] 5 
Food made of wheat boiled in milk. 

To FRUMP. v. 4. To mock ; to browbeat. 

To FRUSH. v. 2. [ froiffer, Fr.) To break, 
bruiſe, or cruſh, Shakſpeare. 

FRUSH. / [from the verb.] A ſort oſ tender 
hora that grows in the middle of the ſole of 
a horſe. | Farrier's Die. 

FRUSTRA'NEOUS. a.{ fruftra; Lat.] Vain; 
uſeleſs ; unprotitable. ; More. 

To FRU'STRATE. v. a. [ fruftror, Latin. | 
1. To defeat; to diſappoint; to balk. Hooker. - 
2. To make null; to nullity. Spenſer. 

FRU'ST 388 a. [ trom the verb. 

1. Vain; ineffectual ; unprofitable. Raleigh. 
2, Null; void. Hos ler. 

FRUSTRA'TION. / | fruftratie, Lat.] Diſ- 
appointment ; deteat. outh, 

FRU'STRATIVE. a. {from fruftrate.] Falla- 
cious ; dilappointing. Ainſworth. 

FRU'STRATORY. a. from fryftrate.) That 
makes any procedure void. 25 | 

FRU'STUM. /. ¶ Latin. ] A piece cut off trom 
a regular figure, A term ot ſcience. 

FRY. / [from free, foam, Daniſh, Sinner.) 
1. The ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced 
from the ſpawn, Donne. 
2. Auy ſwarm of animals; or young people 
in contempt. Oldbam. 

FRY. . A kind of ſieve. Marti mer. 

To FRY. v. a. [ frigo, Latin. ] To drels food 

dy roaſting it in a pau on the fire. 

To FRY. v. . 

1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 

2. To ſuffer the action of fire. Dryden. 
3. To melt with heat. aller. 
4- To be agitated like liquor in the pan on the 
fire, . Bacon. 

FRY, / from the verb.] A diſh of things fried. 

FRVINGPAN. / [ fry and par] The veſſel 
in which meat is roaited on the fire» Addiſon. 

To FUB, v.a. To put off. See Fos. S1. 


FB. / A plump chubby boy, Ainſworth. 


FUL ; 


FU'CATED. 4. [ fucatue, Latin,] 
1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. 
2. Diſguiſed by talſe ſhow. 
FU'CUS. . [ Latin. ] Paint for the face. g. Jon 
To FU'DDLE. v. 4. To make drunk, Thom, 
To FU' DDLE. v. 1. To drink to exceſs. L' EF. 
FU'EL. / [ from = fire, French.) The matter 
or aliment of Prior. 
To FU'EL. v. a, R. noun.] 
1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 
Denne. 
2. To ſtore with firing. Walton. 
FUE ILLEMORTE. [Fr.] Corruptly pro- 
nounced and written ett Brown, like 
a withered leaf in autumn. Locke. 
FUGA'CIOUS. a. | fugax, Lat.] Volatile. 
FO CIOUSNESS. . Volatility; the qua- 
of flying away 
GA' CLIFF. £ „ e Latin.) 
1. u. Vea 3 quality of * away. Boyle. 
2. Uncertainty z inſtabilit 
FUCH. ten. 2 N expreſſion of abhorrence. 
Commonly f< Dryden. 
FU rr 4. [ fugrttvns, Latin. 
1. Nat tenable ; not to be held or detained, 
2. Unſteady; unſtable ; not durable. 
3- Volatile ; apt to fly away. MHeedward. 
4. Flying; running from danger. Milton. 


5. Flying from duty ; falling off. Clorifa. 


6. Runagate ; vagabond. Wilton. 
FU'GITIVE. / | from the adjective.] : 
1. One who runs from his ſtation or _ 
Denham. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another power 
from puniſhment. Dryden. 
3. One hard to be caught or detained. Harte. 
FU'GITIVENESS, / | from fugitive. ] 
1. Volatility ; fugacity. 
2. Inſtability; uncertainty. 
FUGUE./. [ French; from fuga, I. atin. ] In 
muſick, ſome point conſiſting of four, tive, 
fix, or any other number of notes begun by 
ſome one fingle part, and then ſeconded by a 
third, fourth, fifth and fixth part, if the com- 
poſition conſitts of ſo many ; repeating the 
fame, or ſuch like notes, {o that the ſeveral 
parts follow, or come in one after another in 
the ſame manner, the leading parts ſtill fly- 
ing before theſe that follow. Harris. 
FU'LCIMENT. / [ fa 2 Lat.] That 
on which a body reſts, which acts or is acted 
upon at each end. Wilkins. 
To FULFIL. v. a. [ full and fll.] 
1. To fill till there is no room for more. Shak. 
2, To anſwer any prophecy or promiſe by 
performance. As. 
3. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. Milton. 
4. To anſwer, any defire by compliance or 
gratification, Dryden. 
61 To anſwer any law by obedience, MI ton. 
FULFRA'UGHT. 2. CV and fra 40 Ful- 


ly ſtored. care. 


FU'LGENCY. /. [ fulgens, Lat.] — 

1 glitter. : 

4 LCENT. 2. [ fulgens, Latin. ] Shiaing ; 
dazzling; — : 


y bright, Milton. 


Boyle. : 


FUL 
FU'LGID. a. [ fulgidus, Lat. J Shining; glit- 


tering ; dazzling. 
FULGTIDITY. / | from — Splendour. 
FU'LGOUR. /. 47 ulgor, 5 Splendour ; 
dazzling brightneſs. More 
FULGURA'TION. {. [ fulguratie, 12 The 
act of lightning. 
FU'LHAM. / A cant word for falſe dice. S. 
FULI'GINOUS. a. fuligineſus, Lat. JSooty 3 
imoky. . 
FU' LIMART. . A kind of l — 


Walton, 
FULL. a. [ pulle, Saxon. ] 
1. Replete; without vacuity ; having no 


ſpace void. Plaims, 
2. Abounding in any quality goad or bad. 
Signey. Tillotſon. 


3- Stored with any thing ; well — with 
any thing. Ticket. 
4. Plump; ſaginated ; fat.” Wiſeman. 
5. Saturated @ Jated. Bacon. 
6. Crowded with regard to the imagination 
or memory. Locke. 
7. Large; great in effect. Arbuthnot. 
8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further 
is deſired or wanted, ammond. 
9. Complete without abatement. —— 
10. Containing the whole matter z expreſſing 
much. Denham. 
11. Strong; net faint; not attenuated, Pope. 
12. Mature; perfect. Bacon. 
1 — [Applied to the moon. ] Complete in its 
Wiſeman. 
— Sp read to view in all dimenfions. Addi/. 
FULL. 7 from the adjective.] 
1. Complete mealure; freedom from defi. 


ciency. Clarendon. 
2. The higheſt ſtate or degree. Shakſpeere. 
3. The whole; the total. Shakſpeare. 
4. The ſtate of being ſatiated. Feremiab. 


5, [Applied to the moon. ] The time in 
which: the moon makes a perfect orb. Bacon, 
FULL. ad. 


1. Without abatement, Milter. 
2. With the whole effect. Dryden. 
3. Exactly. Addiſon. 


4. Directly. Dryden. 
FULL-BLOWN. a. [full and Sun.] 
1, Spread to the utmoſt extent, as a perfect 


bloſſom. Denhan. 
2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt extent. 
Dryden, 


FULL-BO'TTOMED. a. O and — ] 
Having a large bottem. Guardian. 
FULL-EA'RED. 2. { full and cr] Having 
the heads full of grain. Denbam. 
FULL-EY'ED. 2. Ci and ce Having 


large prominent eyes. 


FULL-FE'D. 2. [ full and fed.) Sated; fat ; 
P 


ſaginated. ope. 
FULL-LA'DEN. a. [full and laden.] Laden 
till there can be no more added. iliotfon. 


FULL-SPREAD. a.{ full gs = > > 
to the utmoſt extent. 


ryden. 
FULL-SU'MMED. . [ full and 3 
Complete in all its parts. 


FU M 
To FULL. v. 4. {| fullo, Lat.] To cleanſe 
cloth from its oil or greaſe. 
FU'LLAGE. V [from ul.] The money paid 
tor fulling or cleanſing cloth. 
FU'BLER. / Je, Latin. ] One whoſe trade 
I ef cleanſe cloth. | Shabſpeare. 
FU'LLERS Earth. / A marlof a cloſe texture, 
extremely ſoſt and unctuous to the touch; 
when dry, of a grayiſh brown colour, an] ge- 
_ - erally with ſomething of a greeniſh caſt. Hi/7, 
FU LLERY V/ from fuller. ] The place where 
© the trade of a ſuller is exerciſed. 
FU'LLINGMILL. / | full and mill.) A mill 


Where the water raiſes hammers which beat 


the cleth till it be cleanſed. Mortimer. 
FU'LLY. ed. | from . 
r. Without vacuity. 
2. Completely 5 without lack. Hooker. 


FU'LMINANT. a. | fu/minars, Lat.] 'Thun- 
dering; making a noiſe like thunder, 
To FU'LMINATE. v. i: { fadmins, Latin. ] 
1. To thunder, Randolph. 
2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. Hoyle. 
3. To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical centures. 
To FU'LMINATE. v. 4. To throw out as an 
object of terrour. Aylife. 
FULMINA'TION. / [ fulminatio, Latin, | 
1. The act of thundering. 
2. Denunciations of cenſure. Aylife. 
FU'LMINATORY. 4. { fulminews, Latin. ] 
Thundering ; ftriking horrour. 


FU'LNESS. /. [from ul. 
1. The ſtate of being filled ſo as to have no 
vacant. Kitg Charles. 


8 The ſtate of abounding in any quality good 
- or bad, 
3. Completeneſs ; ſuch as leaves nothing to 


be deſired. | , South, 
4- Completeneſs from the coalition of many 
parts. Bacon, 
5. Completeneſs; freedom from deficiency. 
= x | e Shakfpeare. 
6. Repletion ; ſatiety, Taylor. 
7. Plenty; wealth. Shakſpeare. 
8. Struggling perturbation ; ſwelling in the 
mind. Bacon. 
9 Largeneſs; extent. Dryden. 


10. Force of ſound, ſuch as fills the ear ; vi- 
gour of ſound. 
FU'LSOME. 4. [from pulle, Saxon, 


1. Nauſeous ; offenſive. Orway. 
2. Of a rank odious ſmell. Bacon. 
3. Luſttul. Shalfpeare. 
4. Tending to obſcenity. Dry den. 


FU'LSOMELY. ad. Naulſecoufly ; rankly; ob- 
fcenely. 

F LGN EN ESS. % [from fulſome.} 
1. Nauſcouſnetſs. J 
2. Rank ſmell. | L 

Dryden. 


J- Obtcenity. ; 
FU'MADO. /: { fumur, Lat.] A ſmoked fiſh. 
Carew. 


FUMAGE./. [from fue, Latin.) Hearth- 


FU'M ATO RY. / [amar ia, Lat. fumeterre, 
French. ] Au herd, | | 


Fs bo | 


Sbalſpeare. 


FUN 
To FU'MBLE. v. . [ fommelen, Dutch.) 
1. To attempt any thing awkwardly or un- 


gainly. Cudworth, 

2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. Dryden. 

3. To play chiidiſhly. Shakfpeere. 
To FU'MBLE. v. a. To manage awkwardly. 


FU'MBLER. /. One whoa@s e 
FU'MBLINGLY. ad. { from ſumble.] In an 
awkward manner. f 
FUME. /. | famet, French; fumns, Latin.] 
1. Smoke. Dryden. 
2. Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. $5. 
3- Exhalation from the ſtomach. Dryden. 
4- Rage ; heat of mind; paſſion. Kab. 
5. Any thing unſubitantial. Sbalſpeare. 
5. Idle conceit; vain imagination. . 
To FUME. v. x. [ fumer, Fr. fumo, Lat.] 
1. Toimoke. Milieu. 
2. To vapour; to yield exhalation. Shak/p. 
3. To pals away in vapoutss Ben Jonſon. 
4. To be in a rage. ryden.” 
To FUME. v. a. 
1. To ſmoke; to dry in the ſmoke. Carew. 
2. To perfume with odours in the fire. Dry, 
3. To diſperſe in vapours. Mortimer. 
FUME'TTLE. /.\ Fr. I The ſtink of meat. Std. 
FU MID. a. { famidus, Latin. ] Smoky; va- 
porous. Brown, 
FUMPUDITY. /. [from ſumid. ] Smokineſs; 
tendency to ſmoke. 
To FUMIGATE, v. . [ fumiger, Fr.] 
1. To ſmoke; to pertume by ſmoke or va- 
pour, Dryden. 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 
FUMIGA'TION. /. | fumigation, French. ] 
1, Scents raiſed by fire. Arbuthnot. 
2. The application of medicines to the body 
in fumes. 


FU'MINGLY. ad. [from fume.) Angrily; in 
a rage. | oo ker. 
FU“ MIT ER. / See FumaToay. Shatfp, 
FU'MOUS. } 3. f fumeux, Fr.] Producing 
FU'MY. fumes, Dryden. 
FUN. /. Sport; high merriment. Lore. 
FUNCTION. /. | junio, Latin.] 
1. Diſcharge ; performance. Fro. 
2. Employment; office. Whitgift. 
3. Single act of any office. Flooker. 
4. Trade; occupation. FSGbalſprare. 
5. Office of any particular part of the body. 
Bentl:y. 
6. Power; faculty. | Pepe. 
FUND. / | ford, Rue a 
1. Stock; capital z that by which any ex- 
pence is ſuppotted. Dryden. 


2. Stock or bank of money. Addiſon. 
FU'NDAMENT.7. | furdawertum, Lat.] The 
back part of the body. 
FUNDAME'NTAL. . Serving for the found - 
ation ; that upon which the reſt is built; 
eſſential ; important. Raleigh. 


FUNDAME'NTAL. /. Leading propoſition. 


i «hho South. 
FUNDAME'NTALLY, 4d. Eſſentially ; ori- 
nally, , ae 1. 


FUR 

FUNERAL. /. [ funerailles, Erench.] 
1. The folemnization of a burial z the pay- 
ment of the laſt honours to the dead; oble- 
quies. Sandys. 
2. The pomp or proceſſion with which the 
dead are carried. ' Swift. 
3. Burial; interment. Denham. 

FU'NERAL. a. Uſed at the ceremony of in- 


terring the dead, Denham. 
FUNE'REAL. 74 wnerea, Latin.) Suiting a 
funeral; dark; diſmal. Pope. 


FUNGO'SITY. / [from fungus. ] Unſolid 
excreſcence. 
FU'NGOUS. 4. [from fungrs.] Excreſcent ; 
ſpongy ; wanting firmneſs, Sharp. 
FUNGUS. V, [ Latin. ] Strictly a muſhroom: 
a word uſed to expreſs ſuch excte ſeences of 
fleth as grow out upon the lips of wounds, or 
any other excreſcence from trees or plants not 
naturally belonging to them. Quincy. 
FU'NICLE./. | fanicalus, Lat.] A ſmail cord. 
FUNI'CULARKR, dF rp rome Fr.] Con- 
liſting of a ſmall cord or fibre. 
FUNK. F/. A ſtink, | 
FU'NNEL. {. Latin.] 
1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe de- 
ſcending from it, through which liquors are 
poured into veſſels. Ben Jonſon. 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. Ad. 
FUR. NU fourrare, French. a 
1. Skin with ſoft hair, with which garments 
are lined for warmth, Swift. 
2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold countries; 
hair in general. . Ray. 
3. Any moiſture exhaled to fuch a degree ax 
that the remainder ſticks on the part. Dryd. 
To FUR. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
. To line or cover with ſkins that have ſoft 
heir. Sidney. 
2. To cover with ſoft matte. his. 
FUR-WROUGHT,. . Made of fur. Gay. 
FURA'CIOUS. 2. [ furax, Latin. ] Thieviſh. 
FURA'CITY, / [from furax, Latin.“ Difpo- 
ſition to theft; thieviſhneſs. 
FU'RBELOW.F. A piece of ſtuff plated an 
puckered together, either below or above, on 
the garments of women. hs 
Te FU*RBELOW, v. 4. [from the noun} T 
adorn with ornamental appendages of drefs. 
To FU'RBISH. v. a. [ fourbir, French. } To 
burniſh'; to poliſh. outh, 
FU"RBISHER. / [| fourbiſeur, Fr.] One 
who poliſhes any thing. 
FURCA'TLON. I [ frrcay Lat.] Fork ineſs; 
the ſtate of ſhooting two ways like the blades 
of a fork. | Brown. 
FURFUR, V/ [ Lat. ] Huſk or chaff, ſeurf or 
dandruff, that grows upon the ſkin, with 
ſome likeneſs to bran. in 
FURFURA'CEOUS. @. [ furfuracens, Lat. 
Huſky ;. branny ſcaly. 
FU'RIOUS, 4. Arien, Fr. furigſus, Lat.] 
1. Mad; phrenetick. Hooker. 


are. 
it on, 


.FU'RTHER. ag. [from forth.] 


FUR 


FU'RIOUSLY. ad. Madly; , Spenſ. 
FU'RIOUSNESS. / Treo finial Phrea- | 
iy ; madneſs; tranſport ot paſſion, | 
To FURL. v. 3 French. ] To draw 

up ; to contract. Creech. 
FU*'RLONG. J [ranlang, Saxon. ] A meaſure 
of length; the cighth part of a mile. 
FU'RLOUGH. I [ver/oef,, Dutch. ] A tem- 
orary diſmiſſion from military ſervice. Or. 
'RMENTY. / Sce FraumaxTyY. Tah. 
FU'RNACE. /. [ furnus, Latin. ] An encloted 
fireplace. | Abbot. 
To FU'RNACE. v.. To throw out as {parks 
from a turnace : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
To FU'RNISH. v. a. | fournir, French. ] 
1. To fupply with what is nt ceſſary. Knoles. 
2. To give ; to ſupply. - Addiſon 
3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. Bacon. 
4. To equip; to fit out for any undertaking. 
Watts. 
To decorate; to ſupply with ornamental 
ouſehold itutf, Halifax. 


FU'RNISHER./. uu gen:, French. ] One 


who ſupplies or fits out. 
FU'RNITURE. /. | feurniture, French. ] 

1. Moveables; goods put in a houſe for uſe 

or ornameat. South. 
- 2. Appendages. ; Tillorſon. 

3- Equipage; embelliſhments; decorations. 
FU'RRIER. /. — — A dealer in furs. . 
FU'RROW. / unh, Saxon. 

1. A ſmall trench made by the plough for the 


reception of ſeed. Dryden. 
2. Any long trench or hollow. Dryden. 
FU'RROW- WEED. / A weed that grows in 
furrowed land. Shakſprare. 


To FU'RROW., v. @. ¶ from the — 


1. To cut in furrows. 


— 


2. To divide in long hollows. Suekling. 
* To make by cutting. Wotton, 
'RRY. . [rom far 
1. Covered with fur; drefſed in fur. Felton. 
2. Confiftitig of fur. Dr 


FURTHER. 2. {from forth: forth, further, 
furtheſt. See For Th and Farther] - 
1. At a greatdittance. - 
2. Beyond this. Matthew. 
3. Furtber has the force of a ſubſtantive'in 
the phraſe no further, for notbing further. 
o a greater 


_ diſtance, Numbers, 


7 FURTHER. v. @. [pon nian, Saxon. ] 


To put onward ; to forward ; to promote; to 

countenance ; to aſſiſt; to help. Hooker. 
FU'RTHERANCE. / (from wrther.)] Pro- 
motion; advancement ; help. lo 
FU'RTHERER./. [from fur ther.] ry 
. advancer.. _.. | | Aſcham. 
FU'RTHERMORE. ad. [ further and more.] 

Moreoyer ; beſides, Shakſpeare. 


FU'RTIVE. a. [ furtive, French. ] Stolen; 
otten by theft. Prior. 
FU'RUNCLE. / [ſeranca/ar, Latin. 18 bilez 
10 7 12 Veman. 
4 »\ Þo wrer Latin. 
1. Madneis. , ; 


F US 


4. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind 
approaching to madneſs. Shakſpeare. 


3- Enthuſiaſm; exaltation of fancy. Dryden. 


4. A ſtormy, turbulent, raging woman. Add. 


.FURZE. / ir, Sax.] Gorſe; goſs. Dryd. 


FU'RZY. a. | from furze.] Overgrown with 
turze; full ot gorſe. Gay. 
FUSCA'TION, / [ fuſers, Latin.] The a&t 
ot darkening or obicuring. 
To FUSE. v. a. [| fuſum, Latin. ] To melt; to 
put into fuſion ; to liquify by heat. 
To FUSE. „ . To be melted. 
FU'SEE. / | fwufſean, French.] 
I. The cone round which is wound the cord 
or chain of a clock or watch, Hale. 
2. A firelock; a ſmall neat muſket. 
3- Fuszs of a bomb or granado ſhell, is that 
which makes the whole powder or compoſi- 
tion in the ſhell take fire ; uſually à wooden 
pipe filled with wildfire. 


4. Track of a buck. | Ainſworth. 
FU'SIBLE. a. [ from fuſe.) Capable of being 
melted, or made liquid by heat. Boyle. 


FUSIBU LITY. / | tromfa#i6/e.] Capacity of 
being melted ; quality of growing br by 
heat otton. 


FU'SIL. 2. { fufile, French. 

1. Capable of being melted; liquifiable by 
heat. | Milton. 

2. Running by the force of heat. Philips, 

 FU'SIL. J [ fufil, French. 

1. A firclock; a ſmall neat muſket. n 

2. {In heraldry; from fuſus, Latin.] Some 
thing Lke a ſpindle. eacham. 

FUSILI'ER, / {from i.] A ſoldier armed 

wich a fufil; a muſketeer. 


FU'SION, / [, Latin. 

1. The . 4 nA , | 
2. The ſtate of being melted. Newton. 

FUSS. /. [A low cant word.] A tumult; a 
buſtle. Swift, 


FUST. /. [ fufte, French, ] 
I. The trunk or body of a column. | 

2. A ſtrong ſmell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 
To FUST. v. a. To grow mouldy ; to ſmell ill. 


FN 


FU STIAN. . [ futaine, French. ] 
1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, 
Shakſpeare. 


2. A high ſwelling kind of writiag made up 


or of cotton only. 
of heterogeneous parts; bombaſt. Smith. 
FU'STIAN.: 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. Made of fuſtian. | : 
2, Swelling; unnaturally pompous ; ridicu- 
louſly tumid. Dryden. 
FU'STIC. / A ſort of wood brought from the 
Weſt Indies, uſed in dying of cloth. 
To FU'STIGATE. v. a. [ fuftige, Latin. ] To 
beat with a ſtick ; to cane. 
FUSTILA'RIAN. / A low fellow; a ſtinkard; 
a ſcoundrel : not uſed, Shakſpeare. 
FU'STINESS. / {ſromfufty.] Mouldinels ; 
ſtink | 


FU'STY. a. [from ft.] Ill ſmelling; mouldy. 
FU'TILE. 3. [ futile, French. ] 
1, Talkative ; loquacious. a Bacon. 
2. Trifling z worthleſs ; of no weight. 
FUTF LUTY. / [ futitite, f 
1. Talkativeneſs ; loquacity. LA Hrange. 
2. Triflingneſs ; want of weight ; want of 
ſolidity. Bentley. 
FU”TTOCKS. V [ from foot books. Skinner.) 
The lower timbers that hold the ſhip together. 
FU'TURE. a. [ futurns, Lat.] That will be 
hereafter; to come: as, the future ſtate. Mil. 
FU'TURE. /. Time to come; ſomewhat to 
happen hereaſter. Locke. 
FU'TURELY. ad. In time to come. Raleigh. 
FUTURI'TION. /. The fate of being to be; 
the condition of being come to pals hereafter. 


| South. 
FUTU'RITY. / [from ſuturc. ] 
1. Time to come. Swift. 
2, Event to come, 
3. Futurition. Glanville. 


To FUZZ. v.n. Tofly out in ſmall particles. 
FU'ZZBALL. /. A kind of fungus, which, 


When preſſed, butſts and ſcatters duſt iu ihe 


eyes. | 
FV. inter. [ fy, French; go, Creek.] A word 
of blame aud diſapprobation. Spenſer. 


* n 


. GAB, 2051 
Has two ſounds, one called that of the 
dba G, becauſe it is formed by a preſſure 
ſomewhat hard of the forepart of the tongue 

. againſt the upper gum: This ſonnd C retains 
deore a, , , J. „ as gate, go, gull, The 
other ſound, called that of the foft G, reſem- 
** Vles that of J, and is commonlyſound before 
e, i: as, gem, gibbet. 


| 
8 


eoarſe frock ; any mean dreſs. Shak ſpeare, 
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| GAB 

To CA'BBLE. v. . [gabbare, Itallan. 

1. To make an inarticulate noiſe; Dryder. 

2. To prate loudly without meaning. Hadi. 

CA'BBLE. / [from the verb.] 
1.” Inarticulate noiſe like that of brute ani- 
mals, Shakſpearc. 
2. Loud talk without meaning. ilton. 


 "CA'BBLER, /. [from gas-. A 1 2 
GA'BARDINE. J [gavardira, Ttalian.] A 1 prater 


chattering W. 


OA BEL. / [gabells, French. ] An exciſe; 
4180 9 8 8 22 r 3. he 


GAL BY 


a tart. Addiſen. 
GABION. /. French. ] A wicker baſket which 
js filled with earth to make a fortification or 

intrenchment. Knolles. 

GA'BLE. V/ [gaval, Welſh. } The n roof 
of a building. ortimer. 

GAD. / [zad, Saxon. } 

1. A wedge or ingot ot ſtcel, 

2. A ſtyle or graver. Shakſpeare. 
To GAD. v. . { gadaw, Welch, to fortake. ] 

To ramble about without any ſettled purpoſe ; 

to rove looſely and idly, Fairfax. 

GA'DDER. /. {trom gad.] A rambler; one 
that runs much abroad without buſineſs, Ecci. 

GA'DDINGLY. ad. | from gad.] Ia a ram- 
bling manner. 

GA'DFLY./. [gad and H.] A fly that when 
he ſtings the cattle makes them gad or run 
madly about; the breeze. Hacon. 

GAFF.F/. A harpoon or large hook. Ain/w. 

$A'FF ER. 7 ze pe ne, —— Saxon. ] 

A word of reſpect, now obfolere, or applied 

only in contempt to a mean perſon, Gay. 

GA'FFLES. / [zapelucay, ſpears, Saxon. 

1. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks. 

2. A ſteel lever to bend croſsbows. Ainſw. 
To GAG. v. u. [from gaga, Dutch. ] To ftop 

the mouth with ſomething that may allow to 

breathe, but hinder to ſpeak. Pope. 

GAG. / [| from the 42 put into 
the mouth to hinder ſpeech or eating. Dryden. 

GAGE. / [ gage, French, ] 

1. A pledge ; a pawn; a caution. Southern. 
2. A meaſure ; a rule of meaſuring. Teung. 
To GAGE. v. 4. [gager, French. 

1. To wager z to depone as a wager; to im- 

pawn z to give as a caution. Kindle, 

2. To bind by ſome caution or ſurety ; to 


engage. Shakſpeare. 
3. To meaſure; to take the contents of any 


Moxom. 


veſſel. More properly gauge. Shakſpeare. 
To GA'GGLE. - — b. } To make 
a noiſe like a gooſe. King. 
GA'ILY. See Gar kx. 
GAIN. J. [gain, French. ] 
1. Profit ; advantage. Raleigh. 
2. Intereſt ; lucrative views. Shakfpeare. 
3. Unlawful advantage. Corinthians. 


4. Overplus in a comparative computation ; 
any thing oppoſed to loſs. 

To GAIN. v. 4. [gagner, French. ] 
1. To obtain as protit or advantage. Milton, 
2. To haye the overplus in comparative com- 
putation. iy Burnet. 
3. To obtain; to precure. Tillotſon. 
4. To obtain increaſe of any thing allotted, 

Daniel. 

5. To obtain whatever, good or bad.  A&s. 
6. To win agaiuſt oppoſition. Clarendon. 
7. To dra into any intereſt or party. Phi/ips. 
8. Toreach ; to attain, Waller. 


9. To Gain over. To draw to another party 
or intereſt, 

To GAIN. v. . | 
1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to be 
advanced in intereſt or happineſs. Exckiel, 


Swift. 


GAL 
2, To encroach ; to come forward by degrees, 
Dryden. 
3. To get ground ; to prevail againſt. Addi. 
4. To obtain influence with, Swift. 
GAIN, a. [An old word.] Handy; ready. 
GA'INER. / | from gain. ] One who receives 


pb or advantage. Dentbam. 
GA'INFUL, a. [gain and full. ] 
1. Advantageous ; profitable, South. 


2. Lucrative :; productive of money. Dryden. 
GA'INFULLY. ad. | from gainfu/.] Profit- 
ably ; advantage . 
GAINFULNESS. {. Profit ; advantage. 
GA'INGIVING. J ['gainft and give.} The 
ſame as miſgiving; a giving againſt. Sap. 
CA'INLESS. a. —— gaix.] Unprofitable ; 
producing no advantage. 
GA'INLESSNESS. /. lng Un- 
profitable ne ſs. ecay of Piety. 
GA'INLY. ad. | from gain.) Handily ; readily ; 
dexteroully. 
To GA'INSAY. v. 4. ['gainft and ſay.] 
1. To contradict; to oppole. Milton. 
2. To deny any thing. Shalſpeare. 
GA'INSAYER. / [ from gaigſay. ] Opponent ; 
—_— 115 Hocker. 
'GAINST. prep. | for gun. 
To GA'IN TN my [ 'gainffl and fand.] 
To withſtand ; to oppole ; to reſiſt. Sidney. 
CA'IRISH. @ | zeappian, to dreſs fine, Sax. ] 
1. Gaudy ; thowy ; 1plendid ; fine. Milton. 


2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. South, 
GA'IRISHNESS. /. [from gairifh.] 

1. Finery ; flaunting gaudineſs, 

2. Flighty or extravagant joy. Taylor. 


GAIT, /. [gat, Dutch. ] f 
1. A way : as, gang your gait. Shakſpeare. 
2. March; walk. Spenſer. 
3. The manner and air of walking. Clarend, 
CALA'GE. ſ. A ſhepherd's clog, Spenſer. 
GALA'NGAL. J | galange, French. ] A me- 
dicinal root; of which there are two ſpecies, 
the leſſer and the larger. Hill. 


 GALA'XY. , [yaratia. ] The milky way. 


Cowley. 
GA'LBANUM. , [ Latin.] A refinous gum, 
ſott like wax, ductile between the fingers, 
and of a yellowiſh or reddith colour: its imell 
is ſtrong and diſagreeable. Hill. 
CALE. /. {gadling, haſty, Ger.} A wind not 
tempeſtuous, yet ſtronget than a breeze. Mil. 
GA'LEATED. 6. E Latin. 
1. Covered as with a helmet. oodward. 
2. [In botany. } Such plants as bear a flower 
relembling a helmet, as the monkſhood. 
CALERT'CULATE. a. { from galerus, Lat.] 
Covered as with a hat. bags! 
GA'LIOT. /. | ga/ietie, Fr.] A little ga 
or ſort of brigantine, built very flight and 
for chaſe.  .  £imolles. 
GALL. / [zeala, Saxon. ] fragt 
1. The bile, an auimal juice remarkable for 
its ſuppoſed biiterneſs.  Arbuthuot. 
2. The part which contains the bile. Brown. 
3. Any thing extremely bitter. Shat/peare. 


4- Rancour ; maliguity. ' Spenſer. 


GAL 
g. Anger; bitterneſs of mind. 
6. {from the verb.] A flight hurt by fretting 
off the ſkin. Gov. of the Tongue. 
7. {from ga/la, Lat.] Galls or galnuts are 
preternatural and accidental tumours, pro- 
duced on trees; but thoſe of the oak only are 
uſed in medicine. An inſeR of the fly kind 
wounds the branches of the trecs, and in the 
hole depoſits her egg: the lacerated veſſels of 
the -tree diſcharging their contents, form a 
tumour or woody cate about the hole, where 
the egg is thus detended from all injuries: this 
_ tumour alſo ſerves for the food of the tender 
- Maggot, produced from the egg, which, as 
ſdon as it is in its winged ſtate, gnaws its way 
but, as appears from the hole found in the 
gall; and where no bolt is feen on its ſur- 
face, the maggot, or its remains, are ſure 


to be found within. Hill. 
To CALL. v. 8. [ galer, French. 
1. To hurt by ſretting the ſkin. Denbam. 
2. To impair ; to wear away. Ray. 
3. To teaſe ; to fret; to vex, Tillotſon. 
4. To haraſs; to miſchief. Sidney. 
To GALL. v. x. To fret. Shalſpeare. 
GA'LLANT. a. galant, French. 
1. Gay; well dreſſed; ſhowy; ſplendid ; 
1 magnificent. Mia. 
2. Brave; high ſpirited ; daring; magna- 
nimous. Digdy. 
3. Fine ; noble; ſpacious. Clarendon. 
4. Inclined to courtihip. Thomfon.” 


CA'LLANT. / { trom the adjeRtive. ] 

1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. Dr, 
- 2. A whoremaſter, who « women to 

debauch them. Addiſon. 
3. A wooer; one who courts a woman for 
marriage. 8 
GA'LLANTLY. ad. [ from ga/larr. | 
1. Gayly; ſplendidly. 

2. Bravely; nobly; generouſly. Swift. 
GA'LLANTRY. 2 [galanterie, French. | 

I. Splendour of appearance; ſhow; magni- 
- ficence. Waiter. 
2. Bravery; nobleneſs; generofity. Glanville. 
© 3. A number of gallants. Sbakſpeare. 
- 4- Courtſhip; refined addreſs to women. 

g. Vitious love; lewdneſs; debauchery. Sw#f7. 
GA'LLEASS. / gala, Fr.] A heavy low- 
- built veſſel, with both ſails end oars. Addiſer, 
GA*LLEON. {.[ga/ion, Fr.] A large ſhip with 

four and ſometimes five decks. Raleigh. 
GA'LLERY: / [ galerie, French. ] 

r. A kind ot walk along the floor of a houſe, 

into which the doors of the apartments open. 
* | Sidney. 
2. The ſeats in the playhouſe above the pit, 


in which the meaner le fit. Pope. 
GA'LLEY. ſe [gatea, tallan.] 
x; A veſſel driven with oars, in uſe in the 


Mediterranean, but found unable to endure 
© the agitation of the main ocean. Fairfax. 
- 2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place of 
toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are con- 
- demned to row in them. South, 
GA'LLEY-SLAVE. / [galley and fave] 


Pier. 


GA LLOW GLASS ES. 


GAM 
A man condemned for ſome crime to row in 
the gallies. | Bramhall. 

GA'LLIARD. 4 [ gai/lard,' Fr.] Obſolete. 

1. A gay, britk, hvely man. Cleaveland, 
2. An active, nimble dance. Baron. 

GA'LEIARDISE. . [ French. ] Merriment ; 
exuberant gayety : not in uſe. Brown. 

GA'LLICISM, pi ſgalliciſme, Fr.] A mode of 
ſpeech peculiar to the French language : ſuch 
as, he figured in controverly. Felton. 

GA'LLIGASKINS. / { Calige Galls-Vaſcr- 

" num. Shinner.)] Large open hoſe. Philip.. 

GALLIMA'TIA. f. ( galimatheas, French.. | 
Nonſenſe ; talk without meaning. 

GALLIMAU'FRY. / [galimafree, French. 
1. A hotch-potch, or haſh of ſeveral forts of 
broken meat z a medley. Spenſer. 
2. Any iuconſiſtent or ridiculous medley, . 

GA'LLIOT. /. | gatioite, French ] A ſmall 
ſwiſt galley. Knolles. 

GA'LLIPOT. / gala, Spaniſh, finery.} As 
pot painted and glazed, commonly uſed tor 
medicines. Fenton, 

CA'LLON. / [gels, low Latin.} A liquid 
meaſure of four quarts. Wiſeman. 

GALLO'ON. F. [ ga/on, Fr.] A kind of cloſe 
lace made ot gold or filver, or of filk alon:. 

To GA'LLOP. v. . [ galeper, French.] 

1. To move forward by leaps, fo that all the 
feet are off the ground at once: Donne. 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed by 
leaps. Sidney. 
3. To move faſt, Shak ſpeare. 

GA'LLOP. / The motion of a horſe when he 
runs at lull ſpeed. 

GA*'LLOPER.- / (from gallop.] 

r. A horſe that gallops. Mor timer. 
2. A man that rides taft, or makes great haſte, 

To GA'LLOW. v. 4. [azzlpan, to fright, 
Saxon, } To territy ; to fright. Shatfprare. 

GA'LLOWAY. J. A horſe not more thu: 
fourteen hands high, much uſed in the north. 

Footmen the lriſk 
call ga//owglaſſes : the which name diſcovers 
them to be ancient Engliſh ; for ga/log/a g- 
nifies an Eagliſh ſervitor or yeoman. Sper/r. 

CA'LLOW, | 8 

GA'LLOWS. J. [zealga, Saxon. 

1. A beam laid over two poſts, on which ma- 
le factors are hanged, Hayward. 
2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. Shot. 

GA'LLOWSFREE, 2. 2 and free. | 
Exempt by deſtiny from being hanged: Dryd 

GA'LLOWTREE. V f gal/ow and tree] The 
tree of terrour ; ti tree of execution. Sp2r/. 

GAMBA DE.? /. [gebe, Italian, 2 leg. 

GAMBA'DO. Spatterdaſhes. Dennis. 

GA'MBLER. 7. | A cant word.] A knave whoſe 
practice it is to invite the unwary to game 
and cheat them. 

GH MBOGE. J. A conereted vegetable juice, 
gummy and reſinoue, heavy, of a bright yel- 
low colour, and ſcarce any ſmell, Hill. 

To GA'MBOL. v. . [gambiller, French. | 
1. To dance ; to ſkip ; to friſk. Milton. 
2 To leop; to ſtatt. bakſpeare. 


GAN 
CA'MBOL., / [\rom the verb.] | 
1. A ſkip; a hop; a leap for joy. I.“ EAr. 
2. A frolick ; a wild prank. Hudibras. 
GA'MBREL. / [ from gamba, Ital.] The leg 


of a horſe. Grew. 
CAME. /. [gaman, a jeſt, Iſlandick. 
1. Sport of any kind. Shakſpeare. 


2. Jeſt; oppoſed to earneſt or ſeriouſneſs. Sp. 
3. Inſolent merriment ; ſportive inſult. Milt. 
4. A ſingle match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. Dryden. 
6. Scheme purſued ; meaſures planned. Ter. 
», Field ſports : as, the chaſe. Walter. 
8. Animals purſued in, the field. Prior. 
9. S>lemn conteſts, exhibited as ſpectacles 
ro the people. | Denham. 
GAME. v. #. [zaman, Saxon. 

1. To play at any fport. 


.* 


2. To play wantonly and extravagantly ſor 


money, Locke. 
. GA'MECOCK. ff [game and cock ] A cock 
bred to fight. Locke. 
GAMEE'GG. / 
from which a fighting cock is bred, Garth, 
GA'MEKEEPER. / gane and heeper, } A 
perſon who looks after game, and fees it is 
not deſtroyed. 
GA'MESOME. a. [ from game.] Frolickſome; 
gay; ſportive. Sidney. 
GCA'MESOMELY. ag. Merrily. 
GA'MESOMENESS. / {from gameſome. | 
Sportiveneſs ; merriment. | 
GA'MESTER. / ¶ from game.] | 
1. One who is vitiouſly addicted to play. Sg. 
2. One who is engaged at play. acon. 
3. A merry frolick ſome perſon, Shatſpeare. 
4. A proſtitute : not in uſe. © Shukſprere. 
GA'MMER. /. The compellation of a woman 
correſponding to gafer. 
' CA'MMON. / gene, Italian. ] 
1. The buttock of a hog ſalted aud dried; 
the lower end of the flitch. Dryden. 
„ 2. A kind of play with dice. Thomſon, 
CA'MUT. / fgama, Italian] The ſcale of 
muſical notes, Donne. 
'GAN, for began, from g. for begin. Spen/er. 
To GANCH. v. . [g anciare, Italian. }] To 
drop from 2 high place upon hooks, dy way 
of puniſhment : a practice in Turkey. 
CA'NDER. M4 [Zand na, Saxon.} The male 
of the gooſe. Mor timer. 
To GANG. v. a. [gangen, Dutch.] Togo; 
to walk : an old word not new uled, except 
ludicrouſly. Spenſer. Arbuthnot. 
CANG, / kom the verb. 4 number herding 
together; a troop; a company; a tribe. Prior. 
CANGHON. /. | Fredich.] A kind of flower. 
CA'NGLION, /. Cya A tumour in the 
tendinous and nervous parts. Wiſeman. 
CA'NGRENE. /. [gangrene, Fr. gargrana, 
Lat.] A mortificaton ; a Roppage ot circu- 
lation followed by putreſaction. Wiſeman. 
To: GA'NGRENE. v. a. [gangrener, French.] 
To corrupt to mortification. Dryden. 


7 GA'NGRENE. v. =. To become morti. 


fied, : Wiſeman, 
2 


[game and gg.] An egg 


GAR 


GA'NGRENOUS. a. {from gangrene.] Mor- 


tified ; producing or betokening mortifica- 

tion. Arbuthnot. 
GA'NGWAY. / Ina ſhip, the ſeveral ways 

or paſſages ſrom one part of it to the other. 
GA'NGWEEK. / [gang and week, ] Roga- 


tion week. 
GA'NTELOPE.? / [gantelope, Dutch.] A 
GA'NTLET. military puniſhment, ia 


which the criminal running between the 
ranks receives a laſh from each man. Dryden. 
GA'NZA. /. [ganſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe.] A 
kind of wild goote. Hadioras. 
GAOL. / geol. Welih.] A priſon; a place 
of continement. Shakſpeare. 
To GAOL. v. a. ¶ from the noun. ] To impri- 
fon ; to commit4o gaol. Bacon. 


GA'OLDELIVERY. / Ig and deliver.] 


The judicial proceſs, which by coademna- 

tion or acquittal of perious confined evacuates 

the priſon. Davies. 
GA'OLER. V [from gast] Keeper of a pri- 

fon ; he to whole care the priſoners are com · 

mitted. X Dryden. 
GAP. / [from gape-} 

1. An opening iu a broken fence. Tuer. 


2. A breach. | Knolles. 
3. Any paſlage. Dryden. 
4. An avenue; an Open way. Spenſer. 
5. A bole; adeficiency. ore. 
6. Any interſtice; a vacuity. Swift. 


7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech-dur- 
ing the pronunciation of two ſucceſſive 


vowels, Pope, 
8. To ſtop a Gaz. To eſcape by ſome mean 
mitt. ' Swift, 


9. Te far in the Gar. To make defence. 
GAP-TOOTHED. a. g and tooth. ] Har- 
ing interſtices between the teeth. Dryden. 
To GAPE, v. x. (Zeapan, Saxon, ] 

1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. Swift. 

2. To open the mouth for tooJ, as a young 

bird. | Dryden. 

3. To defire earneſtly; to crave. Denbam. 
- 4. To open in tiffures or holes. Shakſpeare. 

5. To open with'a breach. Dryden. 

6. To open; to have an hiatus. Dryden. 

7. To make a noiſe with open throat. Roſcone. 

8. To ſtare with hope or expectation. Hudib. 

9. To ſtate with wonder. Dryden. 

10. To ſtare irreverently. . Fed. 
GA'PER. /. [from gape. ] 

1. One who opens his m | 

2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. | 

3. One who longs or craves. Cares. 
GAR, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: ſo Fadger 

is a happy weapon. Gib/on, 
To GAR. v. a. { giera, Ilandick.] To cauſe; 

to make: obſolete. Spenſer. 


GARB. / [garbe, French. ] 


1. Dreſs; clothes; habit. x Milton, 
2. Faſhion of dreſs. Denbum. 
3. Exteriour appearance. Shakſpeare. 
CA'RBAGE. /. r The 
howels ; the offal. 0 Roſcommon, 


GA'RBEL./. A plank next the keel of a ſhip, 


GAR 
CA'RBIDGE. ? J Corrupted from garbage. 
GA'RBISH. Mortimer. 
To GA'RBLE. v. a. [ garbellare, Italian. } To 

ſitt to part ; to ſeparate the good from the 

bad. Locke. 
GA'RBLER. /{. { from gars le.] He who ſepa- 
rates one part from another. Swift. 
_ GA'RBOIL. / [garbeuille, French. ] Diſ- 
order z tumult ; uproar. Shalſpeare. 
GARD. / [ garde, French. ] Wardſhip ; care 
cuttody. | 
GA'RDEN. JS. [gardd, Welſh ; jardin, Fr.] 

1. A piece of ground encloſed and cultivated, 

planted with herbs or truits. Bacon. 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delighttul. 

Shakſpeare. 
3. Gan is often uſed in compoſition for 
bortenfis, or belonging to a garden: as garden - 
mould, garden - tiilage, gatden-ware. Mort, 
To GA'RDEN. v. x. [from the noun. 
cultivate a garden. Ben Fonſon. 
GA'RDENER. / { from garden. ] He that at- 
- tends or cultivates gardens. Evelyn. 
GA'RDENING. /. [from garden. The act 
of cultivating or planning gardens. Spe#ator. 
GARE. / Coarſe wool on the legs of ſheep. 
GA'RGARISM. / [ yapyapiopmecg. ] A liquid 
medicine to waſh the mouth with. acon, 
To GA'RGARIZE. v. a. [| yapyapity. ] To 
waſh'the mouth with medicated liquors. Hol. 
GA'RGET./. Adiſtemper in cattle. Mortimer. 
To GA'RGLE. v. a. [gargouiller, French.] 
1. To waſh the throat with ſome liquor not 
ſuffered immediately to deſcend. Harvey. 
2, To warble ; to play in the throat. Waller. 


GA'RGLE. / [from the verb.] A 1 with 
7 


which the throat is waſhed. eman. 
GA'RGLION. /. An exſudation of nervous 
juice from a bruiſe, or the like, which indu- 
rates into a hard immoveable tumour. Quincy. 
GA'RGOL. /. A diſtemper in hogs. Mortimer. 
GA'RLAND. / | garlande, French. ] 
1. A wreath of branches or flowers. Sidney. 
2. The top ; the principal. Shakſpeare. 
GA'RLICK. J [ Zan, Saxon, a lance, and 
leek ; allium, Lat.) A plant. Temple. 
GARLICKEA'TER. / | garlick and eat.] A 
mean fellow. Shakſpeare. 
GA'RMENT. / [grarniment, old French.] 
Any thing by which the body is covered. 
GA'RNER. / gener, French.] A place in 
which thraſhed grain is ſtored up, Dryden, 
To GA'RNER. v. @. | from the noun. } To 
ſtore as in garners. Shakſpeare. 
GA'RNET. /. [garnate, Italian. ] A gem of a 


middle degree of hardneſs, between the ſap- 


hire and the common cryſtal, and its colour 

is ever of a ftrong red. Hill. 
To GA'RNISH. v. @. [ garnir, French. ] 

1. To decorate with ornamental appendages. 

| Sidney. 

2. To embelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid 

round it, Dryden. 

3- To fit with fetters. A cant term. 
CA'RNISH. / [ from the verb.] 

1. Ornament; decoration; embelliſhment, $5, 


To 


GAS 


2. Things ſtrewed round a difh. 
3. (1n-geols.] Fetters. 
GA'RNISHMENT,. /. [from garuiſb. ] Orna« 
ment ; embelliſhment, otton. 
CA'RNITURE. V [from garniſh.) Furni- 
ture; ornament. ranville. 
GA'ROUS. a. [from garum, Lat.] Reſemb- 
ling pickle made of fiſh. Brown. 
GA'RRAN. / { Erſe.] A ſmall horſe; a hob- 
by ; a galloway. Temple. 
GA'RRET. /. | garite, the tower of a citadel, 
Fr. ] A room ou the higheſt floor of the houſe, 
GARRETE'ER. /. [from garret.] An ia- 
habitant of a garret. : 
GA'RRISON. V [ garriſon, French. ] 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or caſtie 
to defend it. Signey. 
2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers. Waller, 
3. The ſtate of being placed in a fortification 
for its defence. Spenſer. 
To GA'RRISON. v. a. [frm the noun. ] To 
ſecure by fortreſſes. Dryden, 
GARRU'LITY./. [garrulitas, Latio.} 
1 Loquacity ; incontinence of tongue. Mil. 
2. The quality of talking too much; talka- 


tiveneſs, Ray. 
GA'RRULOUS. a. | garru/us, Latin. ] Prat- 
tling ; talkative, bomſeon. 


GA'RTER. / ſgardus, Welſh. ] 


1. A ſtring or riband by which the ſtocking 
is held upon the leg. Ray. 
2. The mark of p order of the garter, the 
higheſt order of Engliſh knighthood. 
3- The principal king at arms. 
To GA'RTER. v. a, | from the noun. ] To 
bind with a garter. Wiſeman, 
GARTH. / The bulk of the body meaſured 
by the girdle. 
GAS. /. A ſpirit not capable of being coagu- 
lated. Harri:. 
GASCONA'DE. / [ French.] A boaſt; a 
bravado. Swift. 
To GASCONA DE. v. z. HR the noun. ] 
To boaſt ; to brag ; to bluſter, 
To GASH. v. a. | trom hacher, Fr. to cut. ] 
To cutdeep ſo as to make a gaping wound. 
GASH. /. [trom the verb.] a 
1. A deep and wide wound. Spenſer. 
2. The mark of a wound. Ar buthnot. 
GA'SKINS. / Wide hoſe ; wide breeches. $4. 
To GASP. . . [from gape, Skinner. | 
1. To open the mouth wide to catch breath 
with labour. Addifon. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convullively. Dryden. 
3- To long for. Spettator. 
GASP. / {from the verb.] ps 
1. The act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſt 
agonies. Addiſon. 
To GAST. v. a. [from Faye, Saxon. ] To 
make aghaſt; to ſright; to thock ; to ter- 
riſy ; to fear; to atfray. Shakſpeare. 
GA'STRICK. a. [from 22. Belonging to 
the belly. 


GAU 

GCASTRO'RAPHY. / [ect and ede. 
Sewing up any wound in che belly. Sharp. 

GASTRO'TOMY. / [ve and viv. 
The act of cutting open the belly. 

GAT. The preterit of ger. 

GATE, /. [zear, Saxon. 
1. The door of a city, caftle, palace, or large 
building. Shakſpeare. 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a 
paſſage into encloſed grounds. Shatſpeare. 
3. An avenue; an opening. molles. 

GA'TEVEIN. / The vena perta. Bacon. 

GA'TEWAY. / [gate and way.] A way 
through gates of encloſed grounds. Mortimer. 

To GA'THER. v. 2. [zav&pan, Saxon. ] 


1. To colle& ; to bring into one place. Ger. 
2. To pick up; to glean. Watton. 
3. To crop; to pluck. Dryden. 
4. To aſſemble. Bacon. 
5. To heap up; to accumulate. Proverbs. 
6. To ſelect and take. Pſalms. 
7. To ſweep tagether. Matthew. 
8. To collect charitable contributions. 

9. To bring into one body or intereſt. //a/ab. 


10. To draw together from a ſtate of diffuſi- 
on ; tocomprels ; to contract. Pope. 
11. To gain. Dryden. 
12. To pucker needlework. | 
13. To collect logically. Hooker. 
14. To GaTHtr Breath. To have reſpite 
from any calamity, Spenſer. 
To GA'THER. v. 4. 
1. To be condenſed ; to thicken. Dryden. 
2. To grow larger by the accretion of fimilar 
matter. Bacon. 
3. To aſſemble. Eeelus. 
4. To generate pus or matter. Dee. of Piety. 
GCA'THER. /. Cirom the verb.] Pucker; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles. Hudibras, 
GA'THERER. /. from gather. ] 
1. One that gathers; a collector. Wotton. 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. May. 
CA'THERING. / Nan gather. | Collection 
of charitable contributions. Corinthians. 
GA'TTEN=TREE.F/. A ſpecies of cornel. 
CAUDE. V [from gaudium, Latin, joy.] An 
ornament ; a fine thing; any thing worn as 
a ign of joy, Shakſpeare. 
To GAUDE. v. . { gaudeo, Latin. ] To ex- 
alt; to rejoice at any thing. Shakſpeare. 
GA'UDERY. /. [from gaude.) Finery ; oſten- 
tatious luxury ot dreſs. South. 
GA'UDILY. ad. { from gaudy. ] Showily. 
GA'UDINESS. /. | from gaudy. ] Showineſs ; 
tinſel appearance. 
CA'UDY. a. [from gaude.] Showy ; ſplendid; 


pompous ; oftentatioully tine. Milton. 
CA V. J [gaudium, Latin. ] A ſeaſt; a 
leſtival ; a day of plenty. Cheyne. 


CAVE. The preterit of give. 

GA'VEL. / A provincial word for ground. 

CA'VELKIND. / A cuſtom whereby the lands 
of the father are equally divided at his death 
among all his ſons. Davies. 

Te GAUGE. v. 4. {gauge, a meaſuring rod, 
r | 


GEA 


1. To meafure with regard to the contegts 
of a veile!, 


2. To meaſure with regard to any proportion. 
P f 


GAUGE. /. [from the verb. ] A Woe 
ſtandard. Moros. 
GAU'GER./. ¶ from gange. ] One whole bu- 
ſineſs it is to meaſure veſſels or quantities. 
GAUNT. a. [As if gewant, from ze panlan, 
to leſlen, Saxon.} Thin; ſlender; lean; 
meagre. Shakſpeare. 
GA'UNTLY. ad. Leanly; flenderly; meagerly. 
GA'UNTLET. , | ganzelet, French. ] An iron 
glove uſed for detence, and thrown down in 


challenges. Cleaveland. 
GA'VOT. /. [gevotte, French.] A kind of 
dance. At buthbnot. 


GAUZE. A A thin tranſparent ilk. Arbutbaot. 
GAWK- eu, Saxon. ] 

1. A cuckow. 

2. A toolith tellow. 


GAWN. / [corrupted for ga//on.} A ſmall 


tub, or ladiag vellel. 

GA'WNTREE. , [ Scottiſh. ] A wooden frame 
on which beer calks are ſet when tunned. 
GAY. a. [gay, Freach.] , 

I. Airy ; cheertul; merry; frolick. Pope, 

2. Fine ; ſhowy. Baruch, 
GAY. [from the adjective.] An oraament ; 

an embelliſhment. L' Eftr ange. 
GA'YETY. / [gayett, French. ] 

1. Cheerfulnels; airineis; merriment. 

2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. Denham. 

3. Finery ; ſhow. Shatſpeare. 
GA'YLY. ad. | from gay.] 

1. Merrily ; cheerfuily ; airily. 

2. Splendidly; pompouſly. Pope. 
GA'YNESS./. { from gay. ] Gayety ; finery. 
To GAZE. v. u. | zexean, to ſee, Saxon. ] To 

look intently and earnettly ; to look with 

exgernels, Fairfax, 
To GAZE. v. a. To view ſtedfaſtly. Milton. 
GAZE. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or won- 

der ; tixed look. Shenſer. 

2. The object ganed on. Milton. 
GA'ZER. /. ſtrom gaze.] He that gazes; 

one that looks intently with eagerneſs or ad- 

miration. Spenſer. 
GA'ZEFUL. a. [gare and full.] Looking in- 
tently. Spenſer. 
GA'ZEHOUND. / [gaze and bound.) A 

hound that purlues not by the ſcent, but b 

the eye. Tickel, 
GA'ZETTE.F. [g2zerra is a Venetian half. 

penny, the price of a newſpaper. ] A paper 


of news, or publick intelligence. Locke. 
GAZETTE'ER. /. [ from gazette.] A writer 
of news. Pope. 


GA'ZINGSTOCK. / [gaze and fact.] A 
perfon gazed at with ſcorn or abhorrence. 
GA'ZON. /. | French. ] Ia fortification, pieces 

of freſh earth covered with grals, cut in form 

of 1 wedge. Harrir. 
GEAR. / zy nian, Saxon. to clothe. ] 

r. Furniture; accoutrements z dreſs ; habit; 


| GEN 
- ornaments Fairfax. 


2. The traces by which horſes or oxen draw. 

| | Chapman. 

3. Stuff. Sbal / peare. 
GE'ASON. a. Wonderful. Spenjer. 


GEAT. / [corrupted from jerr. ] The hole 
through which the metal runs into the mold. 
| i Moxon. 
GECK.F. [Tea, Sax. a cuckow.] A bubble 
eaſily impoſed upon: obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
To GECK. v. 2. To cheat; to trick. 
GEESE. The plural of gooſe. 
GE'LABLE. a. [from ge/a, Latin. ] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a gelly. 
GE'LATINE. a. | gelatus, Lat.] Formed 
GELATINOUS. into a "gelly ; viſcous ; 
tiff and coheſive. 


pal. ge/ded or geit. [gelten, German.] 
1. To caſtrate z to deprive of the power of 
generation. Sbalſhcare. 
2. To deprive of any eſſential part. Sha#/. 
3. To deprive of any ching immodeſt, cr 
liable to objection. Dryden. 
GE'LDER. / ¶trom geld.] One that performs 
the act of caſtration. 
GE LDER- ROSE. /. A plant. Miller. 
GE'LDING. / | trom geld.] Any animal 
caſtrated; particularly a horte. Graunt. 
GE'LID. @. [ gelidus, Latin. ] Extremely cold. 
Thomſon. 
GELUDITY, , [| from gelid. ] Extreme 
GE'LIDNESS. 5 cold. 
GE'LLY. / | gelatus, Lat.] Any viſcous body; 
viſcidity ; glue; gluy ſubſtance. Dryden. 
GELT. /. [| trom ge/d.] A caſtrated animal; 


gelding : not uſed. Mortimer. 
GELT. The part. paſſ. of geld. 
GELT. / Tinſel; gilt ſurtace. Spenſer. 


GEM. /. [gemma, Latin. ] 
1. A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever 
kind. . Shakſpeare. 
2. The firſt bud. Denham. 
To GEM. v. a. [ gemma, Latin. ] To adorn, as 
with jewels or buds. 
To GEM. v. „. [gemmo, Lat.] To put forth 
the firſt buds. | Milton. 
GEME'LLIPAROUS. a. { geme{li and paris, 
Latin. ] Bearing twins. 
To GE'MINATE. v. a. { gemino, Latin. ] To 
double. 
GEMINA'TION. x. f from geminate.] Repe- 
tition ; reduplication. Boyle. 
GE'MINY./. [ gemini, Lat.] Twins; a pair ; 
a brace ; a couple. Shakſpeare. 
GE'MINOUS. a. { geminus, Lat.] Double. Br. 
' GE'MMARY. a. | trom gem.] Pertaining to 
gems or jewels. | Brown. 


GE'MMEOUS. a. [ gemmexs, Latin. 


1. Tending to gems. oodward. 

2. Reſembling gems. 
GE'NDER. / genus, Latin.] . 
rt. A kind; alort: not in uſe. Shakſp. 


2: A ſex. 


3. [Ingrammar.] A denomination given to 


nouns, from their being joined with an ad- 


Derbam. Woodward. + 
To GEIL D. v. a. preter. gelded or geit; part. 


Hudibras. 


GEN 


jective in this or that termination, Clarke, 
To GE'NDER. v. a. [engendrer, French. ] 

1. To beget. 5% 

2. To produce 3 to cauſe, Timothy, 
To GE'NDER, v. ». To copulate ; to breed. 
GENEALO'GICAL. a. {genealog y.] Per- 
taining to deſcents or families. 
GENEA'LOGIST. / [ypmrianoyia z gene- 

gifte, French.) He who traces deſcents. 
GENEA'LOGY,. /. [54a and .] Hil. 

tory of the ſucceſſion of families. wrnet, 
GE'NERABLE. a. { from genero, Latin. ] Tha 

may be produced or begotten. | 
GENERAL. 4. [general, French. ] 

1. Comprehending many ſpecies or individ. . 

als ; not ſpecial ; not particular. #room- 

2. Laxin — not reſtrained to a 

ſpecial or particular import. Watt. 

3- Not — by narrow or diſtinctne 

limitations. eie. 

4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of men. 

or a whole kind of auy being. Whitgitr. 
$5. Publick ; compriſing the whole. MI Ion. 
6. Not directed to any ſingle object. Sv, 
7. Extenſive, though not univerlal. 


8. Common ; uſual. Shakſpear:. 
GENERAL. / | 
1. The whole ; the totality. Norri:. 


2. The publick ; the intereſt of the whole. 
3- The vulgar. Shakfpeare. 
4. [general, French. ] One that has the com- 
mand over an army. Addiſen. 
GENERALI'SSIMO, F. [generalifſime, Fr.) 
The ſupreme commander. Clarendon. 
GENERA'LITY. / [ generalite, French. 
1. The ſtate of being general. deler. 
2. The main body; the bulk. Tillesſer. 
GE'NERALLY. ad. from gencral.] 
1. In general ; without ſpecitication or er- 
act limitation. Bacon. 
2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. 
3- Commonly ; frequently. 
4. In the main; without minute detail. Sw. 
GE'NERALNESS. / {from genera/.) Wide 
extent, though ſhort of univerſality ; fre- 
quency ; commonneſs. Sidney. 
GENERALTY. . [from general.) Th: 
whole; the totality, Hale. 
GE'NERANT. / | generans, Latin. ] The be- 
getting or productive power. lanvilie. 
To GE NERAT E. v. a. [ genere, Latin.] 
1. To beget; to propagate. Bacon. 
2. To produce to life ; to procreate. Aſil/on. 
3. Tocauſe ; to produce. Ard uthret. 
GENERATION. / [ generation, French. ] 
1. The act of begetting or producing. Bacon. 
2. A family; a race. Sal ſpeare. 
3. Progeny': offspring. Shakjpeare- 
4. A ſingle ſucceſſion. Raleigh. 
An age. Hooker. 
G EN ERATIVE. a. [generatif, French.] 
1. Having the power of propagation. Brown. 
2. Prolifick ; having the power of _ 
tion ; fruitful. | Häiertiq. 
GENERA'TOR. / [ from genero, Latin. ] The 
power which begets, caules, ot produces, Br. 


GEN 


 GENE'RICAL.?) = fgerrerigue, Fr; That 
_ GENE'RICK. : K. nus, or 
diſtinguiſhes from another genus. Marrs. 
GENE'RICALLY. ad. With regard to the 
genus, thoueh not the ſpecies. Hoodward. 
GENERO'SITY. / Þ generg/tth, — dg 
* of being generous ; magnan 7 
—— Us Fan _ Lothe. 
GE'N „ U. ren. ſy . 
1. Not of mean birth ; of good extraction. 


2. Noble of mind; magnanimous; ones of 


heart. | ope. 
3. Spritely ; daring ; courageous. Cowley, 
4. Liberal ; muniticeat.” Parnel. 
Strong; vigorous. Boyle. 
GENER SLY. ad. | from generons.] 
1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 
2. nanimouſly ; nobly. Dryden. 
_ 3- Liberally ; munificeatly. 
GEN EROUSNESS. / { from generous. ] The 
ality of being generous. Collier. 
GIN ESIS. | yht#s; gene/e, French. ] Gene- 
ration ; the firit book of Ae, which treats 
of the production of the world. 
GENET. , [ French. ] A ſmall * 
ay. 


tioned Spanith horſe. 
GEN ETHLIVACAL, a. CNet] Per- 
taining to nativities as calculated by aſtrolo- 
| . f Howel!. 
GENETHLIACKS. / [from end.] The 
ſcience of calculating nativities, or predicting 
the future events of lite trom the ſtars predo- 
miwant at the birch. 
GENETHLIA”TICK. / [yw225n. ] He who 
_calevlates nativitics. rammond. 
GENEVA | genevre, Fr. ay ee . 
A fpiriedittilied from the juniper-berry : w 
is commonly fold is made with oil of turpen: 
tine, put into the fill, wich common fait 
and the coarſeſt ſpirit. Hill. 
GENIAL. 4. | genialis, Latin.] 
1. That cries to propagation. Dryden. 
2. That gives cheerfulneſs,or ſupports lite. Mi. 
3. Natural; native. Brown. 
GE'NIALLY. ad. 
Glanville. 


1. By genius ; naturally, 
2. Gayly ; cheertully. 
GENI'GULATED. a. [nn So} 
Knotted ; jointed.” Woodward. 
GENICULA'TION. V [ geniex/atio, Latin. ] 
GENIO./ [gents It. Lat.] A rhan of 
; a 0, Ital. genixs, Lat.] A man © 
a EA! rao of 4 Tat ler. 
GE'NITALS. / [ genitalir, Lat.] Parts belong- 
ing to generation. Brown. 
GE'NITING. /. [A corruption of Faneton, 
French. ] An &arly apple in June. Bacon. 
GE'NITIVE. . {genitives, Latin. ] In gram- 
mar, the name ot a caſe, which, among other 
relations, figniges one begotten, as, the father 


4 ſon ; or one begetting, as fon of a father. 
ctntvs 7 [kan; & ie, fre 


1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 


places, of things. Milton. 
2. A man endewed with fuperiour facuitics. 


en. 


GEN 

3. Mental power or faculties. Waller. 
4. Diſpoſidon of nature by which any one is 

qualified tor ſome peculiar employment Pope. 

5 Nature; diſpoſition Bur net. 
GENT. a. gent, old French.] Elegant; ſott; 

gentle; polite: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
GENTE'EL. . ſgemcil, French.) 


1. Polite; elegant iu behaviour civil. Aduiſ. | 


2. Graceful in mien. Tatley. 

8 Etegantly dreſſed. Law. 
GENTE'ELLY. ad. 

t. Elegantly ; — South, 

2. Gracefully; hand . 


GENTE'ELNESS. / {from Seren 
1. Elegance; gracefulneſs; politeneſs Dryd. 
2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GE'NTIAN. / [gertlane, French.] Felwort 
or baldmony ; à plant. | Wiſeman, 
GENTIANE'LLA. / A kind of blue colour. 
GE'NTILE. / [gentilis, Lat.] One of an un- 
covenanted nation ; one who knows not the 
true God. Bacon. 
GENTILE'SSE. /. [ French. ] Complaifance; 


7 not uſed. udibras. 
GE'NTILISM. / [| gentil/ifme, French. ] Hea- 
theniſm; paganiſm. Stilling fleet. 


GENTILUTIOUS. a. ¶gestilitlus, Latin.] 
1. Endemial ; peculiar to a nation. Brown. 


2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. Arbuth. 


GENTFLITY. / \gentilire, French. ] 
1. Cood extraction; dignity of birth. 
2. Elegance of behavieur ; gracefulnefs of 
mien ; nicety of taſte. 
3. Gentry; the claſs of p. well born. 
4. Paganzſm ; heathenifm. Hooker. 
GE'NTLE. . ſgemilis, Latin. ] 
1. Well born; well defcended ; ancient, 


though not noble Sidney. 

2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; peace- 

able, Fairfax. 

3- Soothing ; pacifick. Davirs. 
GENTLE. /. 


1. A gentleman; 2 man of birth. SSH. 

2. A particular kind of worm, 
T7 GE'NTLE. v. . To make gentle. Sap. 
GE'NTLEFOLK, { [gentle and folk.] Perſons 

diſtinguiſhed by their birth from the * 7 
GE'NTLEMAN. /. gentilbamme, French. ] 

t. A men of birth; a man of extraction, 
though not noble. Sidney. 
2. A man raiſed above the — cha- 
racter or poſt. S 2 - 
3. A term of complaiſance. diſen. 

4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon of 


a man of rank. Camden. 
It is uſed of any man however bigh. Shak. 
of nileman and 


CENTLEMANLX. 
man ot birth. Swift. 
CE'NTLENESS. /. [from gentle, ] f 
t. Dignity of birth; goodueſs of extraction. 
2. Softnels of manners; ſweetneſsof difpoſi- 
tion; meekneſs. ö 
3. Kindneſs ; benevolence: obſolete. Shak. 
GE'NTLESHIP. / Carriage aps, 
GE'NTLEWOMAN. /. 
Aa | 


NTLEMANLI XE. : a. 


_ like. ] Becoming a 


Milton.” 


- ft, TEA. 


"GEO 


r A woman of birth above the vulgar; a a2 


woman well deſcended. Hacon. 
2. A woman who waits about the perſon of 


one of high rank. Shakſpeare. 

| 3. A word of civility or irony. Dryden. 
GE'NTLY. ad. * gentle.] 

1. Softly; meekly; teuderly ; inoffenſively ; 

kindly. | Locke. 

2. Sottly ; without violence. Grew. 


GE'NTRY. /. [gentlery, gentry, from gentle.] 
1. Birth; condition. Thatſpeare. 
2. Claſs of people above the vulgar. Sidney. 
3. A term of civility real or ironical. Prior. 
4. Civility; complaiſance : obſolete. Shakſp. 
GENUFLE'XION. /. [| genuflexion, French.] 
The act of bending the knee; adoration ex- 
preſſed by bending the knee. Stilling fleet. 
GENUINE. 4. [genuinus, Latin. Not ſpu- 
ri ous; real; natural; true. Tilloſſox. 
CE'NUINELY. ad. Without adulteration ; 
without foreign admixtures; naturally. Boyle. 
GE'NUINEN ESS. / {from genuine.) Freedom 
trom any thing connterferit ; freedom from 
adulteration; purity ; natural ſtate. Boyle. 
.GE'NUS. /. [ Latin. ] Aclaſs of being, con- 
prehending under it many ſpecies: as gua- 
druped is a genus comprehending under it al- 
moſt all terreſtrial beaſts. 4111. 
.CEOCE'NTRICK. «. [ and xivrgn. ] Ap- 
plied to a planet or orb having the earth for 
its centre, or the ſame centre with the earth. 
+ GEODZ'SIA. / Tele. ] That part of 
geometry which contains the doctrine or art 
of meaſuring ſurfaces, and finding the contents 
.. "of all plane figures. Harris. 
CEODA'TICAL. a. [from gesdafa.] Relat- 
ing to the art of meaſuring ſurtaces. 
 CEO'GRAPHER. / [i and rene. 
who defcribes the carth according to the po- 
. - btion of its different parts. Brown, 
6 E00 RA'PHICAL. a. [ grographique, Fr. | 
Relating to geography. 
GEOGRAPHICALLY. ad. In a geographical 
| manner. f Broome. 
, GEO'GRAPHY. /. [i and Eg. Know- 
ledge of the earth. 
N CEO'LOGY. / [55 and 34y35. } The doctrine 
| of the-earth. 
CEOMANCER. / ** and Adv.] A for- 
| tuvneteller; a caſter of tigures. Brown, 
CE'OMANCY. /, [i and parrie.] The act 
of caſting figures. . Ayliffe. 
GEOMA'NTICK. 'a.'{ from geomancy. | Per- 
taining to the art ot caſting ngures. Dryder, 
 CEO'METER. /. [ yin@trpus. One ſkilled in 
geometry; a geometrician, Watts. 
. GEO'METRAL. a. [geomerral, Fr.] Pertain- 
ing to geometry. 
GEOME'TRICAL. 
GEOME'TRICK. $ © Lebe. 

1. Pertaining to geometry. More. 
2. Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. 
3. Diſpoſed according to geometry. Crew, 

CEOME'TRICALLY.ad.| from geometrical. 
According to the laws of geometry. Ray. 
CEOMETRI'CIAN. / entre] One 


One 


ET 


Killed in geometry; a geomèter. 
To GEO! METRIZ E. v. x. [ptupilgic.] To 


Brow; 


act according to the laws of geometry. Boyle. 
GEO'METRY. J (De The ſcience of 
quantity, extenſion, or magnitude abſtractedly 
conſidered. Ra). 
GEOPO'NICAL. a. [i and ⁰οg.] Relating 
to agriculture. rown. 
GEOPO'NICKS.{ [4 and 4s. ] The ſcienee 
of cultivating the ground; the doctrine of 
agriculture. 
GEORGE. / [ Georgizs, Latin. ] 
1. A figure of St. George on horſeback worn 
dy the knights of the garter. Shakſpeare. 
2. A brown loaf, _ Dryden. 
GEO'RGICK. /. [| ytwgyiniy.] Some part of 
the ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing 
_ dreſs, and ſet off with all the beautics and 
embelliſhments of poetry. Addiſon. 
GEO'RGICK. 2. Relating to the docttine of 
agriculture. Gay, 
GC EO'FICK. a. Belonging to the earth. 
CE'RENT. a. | gerens, Lat.] Carrying; bear- 


ing. 
GE'RFALCON. /. A bird of prey, in ſize be- 
tween a vulture and a hawk. « Bailey, 
GERMAN. / [germain,. French. ] Brothez ; 
one approaching to a brother in proximity of 
blood. Sidney. 
GERMAN. a, 7 Latin. ] Related. 
GE'RMANDER. / [ germandree, _— 
plant. Miller. 
GERME. / [ germen, Lat.] A ſprout or ſhoot; 
that part which grows and fpreads. Brown, 
GE'RMIN. /. [ germen, Latin. ] A ſhooting or 
ſprouting ſeed : out of uſe. $bakſpeare. 
To GE'RMINATE. v. x, | germino, Lat.] To 
ſprout; to ſhoot; to bud. Woodward. 
GERMINA”TION. F. | germination, Fr. | The 
act of ſprouting ; growth. otton. 
GE'RUND. /. [ gerundium, Lat.] In the Lavn 
grammar, a kind of verbal noun, which go- 
verns caſes like a verb. 
GEST. / [ gan, Latin. ] Obſolete. 
1. A deed; an action; an achievement. Sy- 
2. Show; repreſentation. 5 
3. The roll orjournai of the ſeveral days, and 
ſtages pretixed, in the progreſſes of kings. &. 
4. A ſtage; ſo much of a journey as paſſes 
without interruption. Browns. 
GESTA'TION. /. [ gratis, Latin. ] The act 
of beariug the young in the womb, Ray. 
To GESTI'CULATE. v. x. | gefticulor, Lat. 
To play antick tricks; to ſhow poſtures. . 
GESTICULA'TION. /. [ gefticalatio, Latin. 
Antick tricks; various poltures. 
GE'STURE. /, [g u, Latin. ] 
1. Action or poſture expreſſive of ſentimest. 
| Sidney. 
2. Movement of the body. Addiſon. 
To GE'STURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
accompany with action or poſture. Hol. 
To GET. v. a. pret. I got, anciently gat ; part. 
. paſl. got or gotten. ¶ ʒe dan, zewdan, Saxon. 
I, To procure; to obtains q Boyie 
2. Jo force ; to ſeize. Daniel, 


GH O 


3. To win by conteſt, ' Kinilles. 
4. To have poſſeſſion of; to have. Herbert. 
5. To beget upon a female. Walter, 
6. To gain as profit. Loeke. 

7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. Shak. 


8. To earn; to gain by labour. Lecke. 
9. To receive as a price or reward. Locke, 
10. To learn. Watts. 
11. To procure to be. South. 
12. To put into any ſtate, Guardian. 
13. To prevail on; to induce. SpeRator, 
14. Lo draw; to hook. Addifon. 
15. To betake; to remove. Knelles. 
16. To remove by force or art. Boyle. 
17. To put. Sbakſp-are. 
18. To GzT off. To fell or diſpole of by 
ſome expedient. Swift. 


To GET. v. u. 
1. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by degrees 
with ſome kiud of labour, effort, or difficulty. 


| Sidney. 
2. To fall; to come by accident. Tatter, 
3. To find the way. Boyle. 
4. To move; to remove. Rnolles. 
5. To have recourle to. Knelles. 
6. Lo go; to repair. Knolles. 


7. To put onè's ſelf in any ſtate. Clarendon, 
S. To become by any act what one was not 

defore, Dryden. 

9. Tobea gainer ; to receive advantage. 

10. ToGer of. To eſcape. Dryden. 
11. 7e CET over. To conquer; to ſuppreſs ; 

to paſs without being ſtopped. Swift. 

12. ToGzT wp. To rife irom repoſe. Bacon. 

13. Jo GET wp. To rife from a ſeat. 

14. To remove from a place, Numbers. 
GE'TTER. /. [from ger. } 

1. One who procures or obtains. 

2. One who begets on a female. Shat/peare, 
GE'TTING. , from get.] 

1, Act of getting; acquifition. Proverbs. 


2. Gain; profit. Bacon. 
CE'WGAW. / [3ezap, Sax.] A ſhowy trifle ; 
a toy; a bauble. Abbot. 
GE'WGAW. a. Splendidly trifling ; ſhowy 
without value. Law. 


CHA'STFUL. a. [xzayt and pulle, Saxon. ] 
Dreary ; diſmal ; melancholy. Spenſer. 
GHA'STLINESS. {. [ from gha/tly.] Horrour of 
countenance; reſemblance of a ghoit; palenefs. 
 CHA'STLY. a. {zac or gheft, and like.) 
1. Like a ghoſt ; having hocrour in the coun- 
tenance; pale; diſmal. K 1olles. 
2. Horrible; ſhocking ; dreadful. Milton. 
GHA'STNESS. / \from zur, Sar. ] Ghaſt- 
lineſs ; horrour ot look: not uſed. Shakſp. 
CHE'KKIN. /. [ from gurcke, Ger. a cucumber. ] 
A ſmall pickled cucumber. 
To GHESS. wv. x. To conjecturs; to gueſs. 
CHOST. / Dar, Saxon. ] 
1. The foul of man. Sandys. 
2. A ſpirit appearing after death. Dryden. 
3. Te give up the GuaosT. To die; to yield 
up the ſpirit into the hands of God. Shakſp. 
4. The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, 
Called the Holy Choſt. $27 7 a 


GIB 


To GHOST. v. 1. [from the noun. ] To yield 
uo the ghoſt; to die: not in uſe. Signey. 
To GHOST. v. a. To haunt with apparitiors 
of departed men: obſolete. Shakſpeare- 
GHO'STLINESS./. [from ghoſtly.) Spiritual 
teadency ; quality of having reterence chiefl 
to the foul. : 
GHO'STLY. a. {from g.] 
r. Spiritual; relating to the loul; not carnal ; 
not ſecular. ; Hooker. 
2. Having a character from religion; ſpiri- 
tual. Shakſprave. 
GIA'LALINA. J. [Ital.] Earth of a bright 
gold colour, Waodward. 
GUA'MBEUX.F/. Canes, French. Legs, or 
armour for legs ; greaves. Spenſer. 
GVANT. / [geant, French. ] Aman of fize 
above the ordinary rate of men; a man un- 
naturally large. Raleigh. 
GUVANTESS. / {from giaxt.] A ſhe-giaut; 
a woman of uonetural bulk. Ic tuel. 
GIANTLIKE.) . {from giant and Ae. 
GIANTLY. Gigantick ; vaſt. auth. 
GIANTSHIP. / [from giant.) Quality or 
character of a giant. | Milton. 
GI'BBE. / Any old worn-out animal. SHH. 
To GVBBER. v. x. rom Jabber. To ſpeak 
inarticulately. Shakjpeare. 
GI'BBERISH. / Cant; the private lauguage 
of rogues and gyphies z words without mean- 
ine. Swift. 
CI'BBET. , get, French. ] | 
1. Agallows ; the poſt on which maleſaQors 
are hanged, or on which their Carcazes are 
expoſed. Cleaveland. 
2. Any traverſe beams. 
7. GUBBET. ». . {from the noun: ] 
1. To hang or expoſe on a gibbet. Oldham. 
2. To haug on any thing going traverſe. So, 
GU'BBIER. / French. } Game; wild fowl. 
| Addiſen. 
GIBBO'SITY./.f gi449fire, Fr. from gib6cus.] 
Convexity ; prominence ; protuberance. Ray. 
GI'BBOUS a. [g, Latin. 3 
1. Convex ; protuberant; ſwelling into ine- 
qualities. Dryden. 
2. Crookbacked. Brown. 
GI'BBOUSNESS. / [from gi86czs.] Convex- 
ity ; prominence. 
GI'FCAT. /. An old worn-out cat. Shakjp. 
7o GIBE. v. x. [g, old French. ] To tneerg 
to join cepſorivulnels with contempt. Sur. 
To GIBE. v. a. Lo reproach by coutemptuous 
hints; to flout ; to ſcoff; io ridicule; to 
ſneer; 16 taunt. Swift. 
GIBE. / [trom the verb.] Sneer ; Mut of 
contempt by word or look; ſcoff; act dę 
exprefiion ot ſcorn; taunt, Steftatore 
GI'BER. / [irom gib e.] A ſneerer; a ſeoffer ; 
a taunter. Ben Forſor. 
CI GINGLY. ad. [rom gie] Scorniully ; 
contemptvuouſly, Shakſpeare. 
GI'BSTAFE. . 
1. A long ſtaff to gage water, or to ſhove 
forth a veſſel into the deep. | 
2. A weapon uſed formerly to fight beaſts. 
442 
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GI'BLETS. / The parts of a govſe which are 
cut off before it is roaſted. Dryden. 
CI'DDILY, ad. from giddy.] 
1. With the head ſeeming to turn 
3. Inconſtantly ; unſteadily. Donne. 
3. Careleſly; heedleſly; negligently. Shak/p. 
GI'DDINESS. # [from giddy. | 
1. The ſtate of being giddy or vertiginous. 
2. Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs ; mutability ; 
changeableneſy. Jacen. 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. 
4. Frolick ; wantonneſs of lite. Demne. 
GI'DDY. . [zw. Saxon.) 
t. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, 
or ſenſation of eircular motion. Tate. 
2. Rotatory; whirling. Pope. 
3. Inconſtant; mutable; unſteady ; change- 


ful. Shatſpeare. 
4. That cauſes giddineſs. Prior. 
x. Heedlefs; thoughtleſs; wild. Rowe. 
* 6. Tottering ; unfixed. Shakſpeare. 


7. Intexicated ; elated to thoughtlefincls ; 


overcome by any overpowering incitement. Sh. 
CI'DDYBRAINED. #4. {giddy and brain. 
Careleſs; thoughtleſs. Otxway. 
EIDDYHEADED. . Without ſteadineſs or 
conſtancy. | Burton. 
GCIDDYPACED. a. Moving without regy- 
larity. Shatſpeare. 
GCUER-FAGLE. / An eagle of a particular 
kind. Leviticus. 
GIFT. / [from give. ] 
1. A thing giveu or beſtowed. Matthew. 
2. The act of giving. : Milton. 
3. The right or power of beſtowing. South, 


4. Oblatioa ; offering. Tobit. 

$. A bribe. * | Deuteronomy. 

6. Powet; faculty. . Shakſpeare. 
. CV'FTED. a. {from gift. | 

1. Given; beſtowed. Milton. 


2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. Dryd. 
GIG. /. fErtymology uncertain. ] N 
1. Any thing that is whirled round in play, 
2. [ gigia, Ilandick. | A fiddle : out of uſe. 
CIGA'NTICK. a. | giganter, Latio. | Suitable 
to a giant; big; bulky; enormous. Pope. 
T: GUGGLE. v. a. | gicogelen, Dutch. ] To 
laugh idly ; to titter. Garrick. 
GFGGLER. /. [from giggle. } Alaugher; a 
titterer. Herbert. 
GIUGLET. /. [zeaz!, Saxon. ] A wanton ; a 
laſcivious girl : out of uſe. Shatſpeare. 
6PGOT. , | French. ] The hip joint. 
To GILD. v. 4. pret. gi/ded or gilt. [zildan, 
Saxon. ] 
1. To overlay with thin gold. Spenſer. 
2. To cover with any yellow matter. 3044p. 
J. To adorn with luſtre. Pepe. 
4. To brighten; to illuminate. Seuth, 
5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 
| Sbakſpeare, 
GCFLDER. / [from gild.] 
1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of any 
other body. Bacon. 
2. A coin, ſrom one ſhilling and ſixpence, to 
two hillogs. Shatſpeare, 


GIN 
GT'LDING. / [from gil/d.] Gold laid on any 
ſurface by way of ornament. Bacon. 
GILL. / — la, Spanith ; gula, Latin.] 
1. The apertures at each fide of a fiſh's head, 
: . Walton, 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of a 
fowl. Bacex. 
3. The fleſh under the chin. Bac: x. 
4. [ gilla, barbarous Latin. ] A meaſure of li- 
quids containing the fourth part of a pint, or, 
in ſome places, half of a pint. Swiſ?, 
„ The appellation of a woman in ludicrous 
language: contracted from Gillian. Ben Jer. 
6. —— A plant; ground- ivy. 
7. Malt liquor medicated with ground- ivy. 
In the laſt ſour ſenſes it is ſpoken ji/7. 
GULLHOUSE. / Ci and houſe. | A houſe 
where gill is ſold. ope. 
GI'LLYFLOWER. / Corrupted from y- 
Poreer. Mortimer, 


GILT. /. [from gi/d.] Golden ſhow ; gold 11i4 


on the ſurface of any matter. Shakſpeare, 
GILT. The participle of gi/d. 
GI'LTHEAD. V "gilt and bead.} A ſea fiſh, 
GILTTAIE. /. Tilt and rail. J A worm ſo 


called from its yellow tail. 
CIM. a. [An old word.] Neat; ſpruce. 
GI'MCRACK. F. [ludicrouſly formed from 
gin. ] A light or trivial mechaniſm. Privy, 
GUMLET. / [ gibeler, gaimbelet, French.) 4 
borer with a ſerew at its point. Maoxor. 
GI'MMAL. V [gimellus, Latin.] Some little 
uaint devices of machinery. Hanmer. 
GIV'MMER. I Movement; machinery. More. 
CIMP, /. A kind of filk twiſt or lace. 
GIN. /. [from engine. | 
1. A trap a ſnare. Ben Jonſes. 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews, as an cu- 
gine of torture. Spenſer. 
3- A pump worked by rotatory fails. Wocdw. 
4- [conraQted from Ge xz vy a.] The fpirit 
drawn by diſtillation from juniper-berries. 


. GINGER. / [ zinziber, Lat. gingero, Ital.) 


The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, 
knotty, creoked, and irregular ; of a hot, 
acrid, and pungent taſte, though aromatic, 
and of a very agreeable ſmell. Hill. 
CI'NGCERBREAD. / [ginger and bread.) 4 
kind of farinaceous ſwectmeat made of dough, 
like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened witk 
treacle, and flavoured with ginger and ſome 
aromatick feeds. S$xvoift, 
CI'NGERLY. ag. Cautioufly; nicely. 80. 
CI'NCERNESS. F. Niceneſs; tenderneſs. 
GINGIVAL. a. [ gingiva, Lat.] Belongiog 


to the gums. Flalder. 
To GINGLE. v. x. 
1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe. Pepe- 


2. To make an affected ſound in periods of 
cadence. 
To» GI'NGLE. v. a. To ſhake ſo that a ſharp 
ſhrill clattering noiſe ſhould be made. Pepe. 
UCI'NGLE. / ſtrom the verb.] 
1. A thrill reſounding noiſe. 
2. Affectation in the ſound of periods. 
GI'NCLYMOID, «. [yiaytupecg, a binge, 200 
3 


G1R 
t] Reſembling a ginglymus z approaching 


to a ginglymus. ' 

GINGLYMUS. /. A mutual indenting of two 
bones into each other's cavity, in the manner 
of a hinge, of which the elbow is an inſtance. 

GI'NNET. /. [yims.] A nag; amule; a de- 
generated breed. 

GI'NSENG. / [Chineſe.] A root of a very 
agreeable and aromatick Imell, though not 
very ftrong. 1ts taſte is acrid and aromatic, 
and has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have it 

 fiom China and America. Hill. 

GIP. wv. a. To take out the guts of herrings. 

GI'PSY. /. [corrupted from £g yptian. | 
1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell ſutu- 
rity, commonly by palmeſtry or phyſiognomy. 
2. Areproachiul name tor a dark complexion. 

Shakſpeare. 
3- A name of ſlight reproach to a woman. 
GIRASOLE. /. [ gira/ſel, French. ] 
1. The herb turntol. 
2. The-opal ſtone. 

To GIRD. v. a. pret. girded or girt. xy dan, 

Saxon, 
1. To bind round. Maccabees. 
2. To put on fo as to ſurteuad or bind. Sw. 
3. To faſten by binding. Milton. 
4. To inveſt. $hakſpeare. 
5. Todreſs; to habit; to clotie. Ezetie/. 


6. To cover round as a garment. Milton. 
7. To furnith ; to equip. Milton. 
8. To encloſe; to encircle. Milton. 
9. To reproach ; to gibe. Chakſpeare. 


To GIRD. v. #. To break a ſcorntul jeit ; to 
gibe ; to ſneer. Shakſpeare. 
CGIRD. , [ from the verb.] A twitch; a pang. 
[illatſon. Goodman. 
GI'RDER. 7. [from g.] The largeit piece 
of timber in a floor. Harris. 
CURDLE. / [zy nde, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and tied 
or buckled. Brown. 
2. Encloſure; circumference. Shakſpeare. 
J. The zgodiack. Bacon. 
Te GIRDLE. 2. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. Togird; to bind as with a girdle. Shat/p. 
2. To encloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. Shakfp. 
CGI'RDLEBELT. /. {girdle and St.] The belt 
that encircles the waiſt. Dryden. 
GURDLER. /. {from gird/e.] A maker of 
girdles. 
GIRE. V [gr, Lat.] A circle deſcribed by 
any thing in motion. 
GIRL. V { karlinna, Iſlandick, a woman.] A 
young woman, or female child. Hefe. 


CIFRLISH. a. [from girl.] Suiting a girl; 


youthtul. Carew. 

C1'RLISHLY. ad. In a girliſh manner. 

To CIRN. v. z. It ſeems to be a corruption 
of grin. 

CI'KROCK. / A kind of fiſh. 

CIRT. The part. paſſ. ef gird. 

To GIRT. v. a. [trom gird.] To gird ; to en- 

8 8 to encirele: not proper. Thomſen. 
clRTH. ; / (rom gir4] 


GIV 


I. A band by which the ſadd!e or burden is 
fixed upon the horſe. Milter. 
2. A circular bandage. Wiſeman. 
3- The compals meaſured by the girdle. Ad. 

To GIRTH. v. 2. To bind with a girth. 

To GISE Ground. v. a. Is when theowner of it 
does not feed it with his own ſtock, but takes 
other cattle to graze. Bailey. 


GTI'SLE. Among the Engliſh Saxons, ſignifies a 


pledge: thus, Fredgi/le is a pledge of peace; 
Giftebert an illuſtrious pledge. Gibſon. 


GITH. /. An herb called Guinea pepper. 


To GIVE. v. 4. pret. gave ; part. pati. giver, 
[Zipan, Saxon. ] | 
1. To beſtow ; to confer without any price 
or reward. coker, 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another by 
hand, ſpeech, or writing; to deliver. Burner. 
3. To put into one's pollefſion; to conſign 3 
to impart; to communicate. Temple. 
4. To pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 


change. Shakſpeare. 
5. To yield; not to withhold, Bacon. 
6. To quit; to yield as due. Ecolue. 
7. To confer ; to impart. Bramball. 


8. To expole; to yield without intention. 


Dryden. 
9- To grant; to allow. Atterbury. 
10. To yield ; net to deny. Rowe. 
11. To afford; to ſupply. Hooker. 
12. To empower ; to commiſſion. Pope. 
13. To enable. Hooker. 
14. To pay. Shakſpeare. 


15. Toutter; to vent; to pronounce. Swift, 
16. To exhibit ; to ſhow. Hale. 
17. To exhibit as the product of a calcula- 
tion. | Arbuthnot. 
18. To do any act of which the couſequence 
reaches others: he gave no offence. Burnet. 
19. To exhibit ; to ſeaard forth as odours 


from any body. Baran. 
20. To addict; to apply. S/ Incy. 
21. To reſigu; to yield up. Herbert. 
22. To conclude ; to ſuppoſe. Garth. 


23. ToGirvt away. To alienate from one's 
ſelf; to make over to another. Tayler. 
24. To Givs back. To return; to reſtore. 
25. ToGivx forth. To publith ; to tell. 
26. To Gives the band. To yield pre- emi- 
nence, as being ſubordinate or inferzour. 
27. To Givt ever. To leave; to quit; to 
ceaſe. Hogker. 
28. ToGiry tz over. To addict; to attach to. 
Sidney. Grew. 
29. ToGirv x over. To conclude loſt. Ars. 
30. To GIVE over. To abandon. Hudibras. 
31. To Givs out. To proclaim ; to pub- 
liſh ; to utter. Knolles. 
32. To GCE aut. To ſhow in falſe appear - 


ance, . Shakſpeare. 
33. To Givsz wp. To reſign; to quit; to 
yield. idney. 


34. ToGivs wp. To abandon. Stilling fleet. 
35. ToGive wp. To deliver. Swift, 
36. To GIVE way. To yield; not to reit; 
to make room tor. Collier, 
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CI'BLETS. /. The parts of a gooſe which are 
cut off before it is roaſted. Dryden. 
CI'DDILY. 24. { from giddy.) \ 
1. With the head ſeeming to turn round. 
2. Inconſtantly ; unſteadily. Domne. 
3. Careleſly ; heedleſly; negligently. Shak/p. 
GI'DDINESS. / {from giddy. | 
1. The ſtate of being giddy or vertiginous. 
2. Inconſtancy ; unſteadineſs ; mutability ; 
changeableneſs. Bacon. 
3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. 
4. Frolick ; wantonneſs of lite. Derne. 
GI'DDY. . [zw. Saxon.] 
t. Vertiginous; having in the head a whirl, 
or ſenſation of eircular motion. Tate. 
2 Rotatory ; whirling. ' Pope. 
3. Inconſtant; mutable; unſteady ; change- 


ful. Sbakſpeare. 
4. That cauſes giddineſs. Prior. 
x. Heedleſs; thoughtleſs; wild. Robe. 
6. Tottering; unmed- Shakſpeare. 


7. Intexicated ; elated to thoughtlefinels ; 
overcome by any overpowering incitement. Sh. 
CI'DDYBRAINED. . | giddy and brain. 
Careleſs; thoughtleſs. Otxway. 
EI DDYHEADED. . Without ſteadineſs or 


conſtancy. Burton. 
GIDDYPACED. a. Moving without regu- 
larity. Shatſpeare. 
CIUER-EAGLE. /. An eagle of a particular 
kind, ; Leviticus. 


GIFT. / from give. 
1. A FAL 3 end Matthew. 
2. Thie act of giving. : Milton. 
3. The right or power of beſtowing. Sou1b, 
4. Oblation; offering. Tobit. 


$5. A bribe. Deuteronomy. 

6. Powet; faculty. _ Shakſpeare. 
. CV'FTED. 3. [from gift. | 

1. Given; beſtowed. M1i/ten. 


2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. Dryd. 
GIG. / [Etymology uncertain. > 
t. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 

2. [ gigia, Mlandick. | A fiddle : out of ule. 

CIGA'NTICK. a. | giganter, Latin. ] Suitable 
to a giant; big; bulky ; enormous. Hope. 

75 GUGGLE. . n. | gicogel/en, Dutch. ] To 
laugh idly ; to titter. Garrick. 

GFSGLER. V/ [from giggle. ] A laugher; a 
titterer. 

GI'GLET. / [ Zeazl, Saxon. ] A wanton; a 
laſcivious girl: out of uſe. Shakſpeare. 

GOT. /. | French. ] The hip joint. 

To GILD. v. 4. pret. gi/ded or gilt. ¶ ʒildan, 
Saxon. } | 
1. To overlay with thin gold. Spenſer. 
2. To cover with any yellow matter. 504. 
3. To adorn with luſtre. Pepe. 
4. To brighten; to illuminate. Scuth. 
5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 

Sbalſpcare. 
GFLDER. / [from gild.] 
1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of any 
other body. | Bacen. 
2. A coin, from one ſhilling and ſixpence, to 
two hillings. Shatſpeare, 


Herbert. 


GIN 


GI'LDING. /. [from gi/d.] Gold laid on any 
ſurface by way of oruament. Bacon... 
GILL. /. — la, Spaniſh ; gula, Latin.] 
1. The apertures at cach fide of a fiſh's head. 
Halter. 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of a 
fowl. Bacon. 
3. The fleſh under the chin. Bac: x. 
4. | gilla, barbarous Latin.] A meaſure of li- 
quids containing the fourth part of a pint, ot, 
in ſome places, half of a pint. Fur. 
5. The appellation of a woman in ludicrous 
language: contracted from Gillian. Ben For/. 
6. | chelidonium. ] A plant; ground-ivy. 
7. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy, 
In the laſt ſour ſenſes it is ſpoken ji/7. 
GULLHOUSE. /. [g#/1 and bowſe. | A houſe 
where gill is ſold. 7 Pope. 
&GILLYFLOWER. / Corrupted from y- 
Power. ortimer, 
GILT. [from g.] Golden ſhow ; gold laid 
on the ſurface of any matter. Shakſpeare, 
GILT., The participle of gild. 
GI'ETHEAD. /. "gilt and bead.)] A ſea fiſh. 
ef A worm ſo 


CILTTAIL. /. [ gilt and tail. 
called from its yellow tail. 
IM. a. [An old word.] Neat; ſpruce. 
GI'MCRACK. / [ludicrouſly formed from 
in.) A light or trivial mechaniſm. Prior. 
GUMLET. / [ gibelet, gaimbelet, French.) 4 
borer with a ſerew at its point. Maxon. 
GCI'MMAL. F. [ gimellus, Latin. ] Some little 
quaint devices of machinery. Hanmer. 
CI'MMER. Movement; machinery. More. 
CIM. . A kind of filk twilt or lace. 
GIN, /. [from engine. | 
1. A trap a ſnare. Ben Yor ſon. 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews, as an en- 
gine of torture, Spenſer. 
3. A pump worked by rotatory fails. Word. 
4- [ contraſted from GENEVA. ] The ſpirit 
drawn by diſtillation from juniper-berries. 


» GINGER. JS. [vin iber, Lat. gingero, Ital.) 


The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, 
knotty, creoked, and irregular ; of a hot, 
acrid, and pungent tafte, though aromatic x, 
and of a very agreeable ſmell. Hill. 
CINCERBREAD. / [ginger and bread) 4 
kind of farinaceous ſwectmeat made of dough, 
like that of bread or biſcuit, ſweetened with 
treacle, and flavoured with ginger and ſome 
aromatick ſeeds. Swift. 
CI'NGERLY. ag. Cautioufly; nicely. % 
CI'NCERNESS, 7. Nicenels ; tenderneſs. 
GINGI'VAL. a. [ gingiva, Lat.] Belonging 


to the gums. Halder. 
To GI'NGLE. v. . 
1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe, Tepe. 


2. To make an atieted ſound in periods ot 

cadence. | 
To GINGLE. v.a. To ſhake ſo that a ſharp 

ſhrill clattering noiſe ſhould be made. Pet. 
CI'NGLE. / [trom the verb.] 

1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe. 

2. AﬀeQation in the ſound of periods. 


GI'NGLYMOID. «. [yiaptupecs, a binge, 200 
3 


GIR 
de Reſembling a ginglymus z approaching 


to a ginglymus. ' 

GI'NGLYMUS./F/. A mutual indenting of two 
bones into each other's cavity, in the manner 
of a hinge, of which the elbow is an inſtance. 

GI'NNET. /. [y4wms.] A nag; amule; a de- 
generated breed. 

GI'NSENG. V [ Chineſe. ] A root of a very 
agreeable and aromatick Imell, theugh not 
very ſtrong. Iu taſte is acrid and aromatick, 
and has ſomewhat bitter in it. We have it 
from China and America. Hill. 

7 GIP. wv. a. To take out the guts of herrings. 

GI'PSY. /. [ corrupted from Egyptian. 

1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell ſutu- 
rity, commonly by palmeſtry or phyſiognomy. 
2. Areproachtul name tor adark complexion. 
Shakſpeare. 

3- A name of ſlight reproach to a woman. 

GIFRASOLE. / [| giraſe!, French. 

1. The herb turntol. 

2. The. opal ſtone. 

To GIRD. v. a. pret. girded or girt. xy hdan, 
Saxon, 

1. To bind round. Maccabees. 
2. To put on fo as to ſurtreuad or bind, Sw. 
3. To faſten by binding. Milton. 
4. To inveſt. $hak/ſpeare. 
5. Todreſs; to habit; to clothe. Ezetie/. 


6. To cover round as a garment. Milton. 
7. To furnith ; to eguip. Milton. 
8. Toencloſe; to encircle. Milton. 
9. To reproach ; to gibe. Chal/ pcare. 


To GIRD. v. #. To break a ſcorntul jeſt; to 
the ; to ſneer. Shakſpeare. 
GIRD. / { from the verb.] A twitch ; a pang. 
'[illatſon. Goodman. 
GI'RDER. /. [ from g.] The largeſt piece 
of timber in a floor. Harris. 
CURDLE. / [zy nde, Saxon. 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and tied 
or buckled, Brown. 
2. Enclofure; circumference. Shatſpeare. 
3. The zodiack. Bacon. 
T; GIRDLE. v. x. [from the noun. ] 
1. Togird; to bind as with a girdle. Sap. 
2. To encloſe; to ſhut in; to environ. p. 
CGI'RDLEBELT. V {girdle and bit.] The belt 
that encircles the waiſt. Dryden. 
CURDLER. /. { from girdle.] A maker of 
girdles, | 
GIRE. V [gyras, Lat.] A circle deſcribed by 
any thing in motion. | 
GIRL. / [ karlinna, Iſlandick, a woman.] A 
young woman, or female child. S4ak/peaxe. 
GURLISH. a. {from girl.] Suiting a girl ; 
youthtul. Carew. 
C1'RLISHLY. ad. In a girliſh manner. 
To GIRN, v. . It ſeems to be a corruption 
of prin. 
CIRROCK. / A kind of fiſh. 
CIRT. The part. paſſ. ef gird. 
To GIRT. v. a. {trom gird.] To gird; to en- 
4 — to encircle : not proper. Thomſen. 
GIRTH. J. Litom id. 


GIV 


I. A band by which the ſaddle ar burden is 
fixed upon the horle. Milter. 
2. A circular bandage. Wiſeman. 
3- The compals meaſured by the girdle. Ad. 


To GIRTH. v. @. To bind with a girth, 


To GISE Ground. v. a. Is when theowner of it 
does not feed it with his own ſtock, but takes 
other cattle to graze. Bailey. 


ISLE. Among the Engliſh Saxons, ſignifies a 


pledge: thus, Fredgi/le is a pledge of peace; 
Giftebert an illuſtrious pledge. Gibſon. 


GITH. / An herb called Guinea pepper. 


To GIVE. v. a. pret. gave ; part. pati. giver, 
[Zipan, Saxon. i 
1. To beſtow; to confer without any price 
or reward. Hooker. 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another by 
Hand, ſpeech, or writing; to deliver. Burner. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion ; to confign ; 
to impart; to communicate. Temple. 
4. To pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 


change. Shakſpeare. 
5. To yield; not to withhold, Bacon. 
6. To quit; to yield as due. Keelue., 
7. To confer ; to impart. Bramball. 


8. To expole; to yield without intention. 


Dryden. 
9- To grant; to allow. Atterbury. 
10. To yield; net to deny. Rowe. 
11. To afford ; to ſupply. Hooker. 


12. To empower ; to commiſſion. Pope. 


13. To enable. Hooker. 
14. To pay. Shakſpeare. 
15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. Swift, 
16. To exhibit ; to ſhow. Hale. 
17. To exhibit as the product of a calcula- 
tion. Arbuthnot. 


18. To do any act of which the couſequence 
reaches others: he gave no offence. Burnet. 
19. To exhibit z to ſand forth as odours 


from any body. Baron. 
20. To addict; to apply. Signey. 
21. To reſign ; to yield up. Herbert. 
22. To conclude ; to ſuppoſe. Garth, 


23. ToGivn away. To alienate from one's 
felf; to make over to another. Tayler. 
24. To Givs back. To return; to reſtore. 
25. ToGivs forth. To publiſh ; to tell. 
26. To Gt the band. To yield pre-emi- 
nence, as being ſubordinate or inferzour. 
27. To Giw xt ever, To leave; to quit; to 
ceaſe. Hecker. 
28. ToGiy xz over. To addict; to attach to. 
Sidney. Grew. 
29, T-Giwv x over. To conclude loſt. Arb. 
30. To Giv + over. To abandon. Hudibras. 
31. To Civ out. To proclaim ; to pub- 
lith ; to utter. Knolles. 
32. To Gives ant. To ſhow in falſe appear- 


ance. | Shakſpeare. 
33. To GIVE. To reſign; to quit; to 
yield. Sidney. 


34. ToGi1vs up. To abandon. Stilling fleet. 
35. TJe GIVE wp. To deliver. Swift. 
36. To GIVE way. To yield; not to reſiſt; 
to make room tor. Collier. 
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To Grvr, v n. f , 
1. Toruſh; to fall on; to give the aſſault. 
A French phrale. lieber. 
2. lo relent; to grow moitt ; to melt or 
ſoſten ; to thaw. Bacon. 
3. To move. A French phraſe. Daniel. 
4. T5 Give in, To go back; to give way: 
not in ule. - Hayward. 
$. To Gir ivto, To adopt; to embrace. 
A French phrate. Addiſon: 
' 6. ToGive To ceaſe; to ſorbear. Lck-. 
7. T5 CGivt curry, To ceaſe; to act no more. 
8. ToGiv «cut. Topubliſh; toproclaim. Sev. 
9. To Give cus, To ceaſe ; to yield. S. 
GU'VER. / {trom re give. ] One that gives; 
donor, beſtower; diſttibuter; granter. Pepe. 
GIVES. /. Fetters or ſhackles for the fect. 
CFZZARD. / g ier. French; gigeria, Lat. 

It is fometimes called gizzern.| 

1. The ſtroug muſcutous ſtamach of a fow”. 
2. Apprehenlion or conception of mind: as, 
be frets bis gizzard, he haraſlcs his imagi- 
nation. | _ Hudibrasx. 


GLA'BKITY. /. [ irom elaber, Lat. Smooth - 


nets ; baldnets, 
GLA'CIAL. a. ſglacial, French; glacialis, 
Let | Icy; made of ice; frozen. 


. To GLA'CIATE. . . [ g/acies, Lat. glacer, 


. 


French. ] To turn into ice. 
GLACIA'TION. / { trom glaciate.] The act 
dt turning into ice; ice formed. Breton. 
GLA'CIOUS. 4a. [ g{acio, Lat.] Icy; relem- 
bling ice, Bran, 
CLA CIS. . ¶ French. ] In fortification, a flup- 
ing bank. 


1. Cheerful; gay; in a ſtate of hilarity. A. 


2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; 
briglit ; ſhowy. | lfaiah. 
2. Pleaſe!) ; elevated with joy. Proverds. 
4. Pieaſing; exhilarating. Sidney. 
5. Exprefiiag gladneis. Pope. 


To GLAD. v.a. [from the adjective.] To 


make glad; to cheer; to exhilarate. 


Pepe. 


To GLA'DDEN. v. a. [ trom glad.] To 


cheer; -to delight; to make glad ; to exhila- 
rate. Addiſon. 
CLA'DDER. / [ from g/ad.] One that makes 
glad ; one that exhilarates. Dryden. 
CLADE. / [irom zlopan, Saxon. ] A lawn or 
opening in a wood. Pope. 
GLA'DEN. 2 / from g/adius, Lat. a ſword. ] 
CGLA'DER, 5 Swordgrats: a general name of 
plants that rif2 with a broad blade Jie ſcdge. 
GLA'DFULNESS. / [ g/ad aud Fuln'/s. | Joy; 


„ vladnef;: obſolete. Spenſer. 


GUADIA TOK, /. Latin; gladiateur, Fr] 


A ſwordpliayer ; a ptiz:-hghter. Denvan, 
GLA'DLY. ad. [irom g/ad.} Joyfully ; with 


eayery ; with merriment. S/ etůſpcare. 


Gi.A'DN ESS. /. | om giad. ] Checriuineſs; 


joy; exultation. Dryden. 
SLA DSOME. a. {from g/ad.] 
i. Pleated ; gay; delighted. Spenſer. 


2. Caviiug joy; heving an appeerance of 


e yer. 4271. 


Harris. . 


- GLAD, a. [z!zv, Saxon; glad. Daniſh, ] 


GLX 
CLA'DSOMETY. ad. [from gladſeme.] With 
gayety and delight. 

GLA'DSOMENESS. /. from gladſome.] Gay. 
ety ; ſhowincſs; delight. : 
GLAT'RE, /. zlen, Saron, amber; glar, 
Daniſh, glaſs; g/aire, French.] ] | 

1. The white ot an egg. Peacham, 
2. A kind of halbert, 
To GLAIRE. v. a. {glairer, Fr. from the 
noun. | To ſmear with the white of an egg, 
GLANCE. J. [glantz, German. | 
1. A ſudden ſhoot of light or ſplendour. M7, 
2 A ſtroke or dart of the beam of fight. Or. 
3. A ſnatch of fight; a quick view. Warr, 
To GLANCE. v. x. [from the noun. } 
1. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour. Rowe, 
2. To fly off in an oblique direction. Shakſp, 
3. To ſtrike in an oblique direction. Pope. 
4 To view with a quick caft of the eye; to 
play the eye. Pope. 
5. Tocenfure by oblique hints. Shakſpeare. 
To GLANCE. v. a. To move nimbly; to 
ſhoat obliquely. Sbalſpcare. 
GLA'NCINGLY. ad. ¶ from glance. 
oblique broken manner; trauſiently. 


In an 
akew. 


GLAN D. J. | glans, Latin ; gland, French, ] 


The glands are reduced to two ſorts, conglo- 
bats and conglomerate. A conglobate g/and 
is a little ſmooth body, wrapt up in a fine 
ikin, by which it is ſeparated from all the other 
parts, only admitting an artery and nerve te 
paſs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out. A conglomerate gland 
is compoſed of many little conglobate g 
all tied together. Wiſemar. 
GLA'NDERS. / [from gland. ] Ina borle is 
the running ot a corrupt matter from the noſe. 
GLANDI' FEROUS. a. [g/ars and fero, Lat.] 
Bearing mait ; bearing acorns. Mortimer. 
GLA'NDULE. V [ glandula, Latin. } A ſmall 
glan ſervinz tothe ſecretion of humours. Ray. 
GLANDULO'SITY. / [from glandulous.) A 
collection of glands, ron. 
GLA'NDULOUS. a. [g/anduloſus, Lat.] Per- 
taining to the glands ; ſubſiſting in theglands; 
having the nature of glands. Beroun. 
To GLARE. v. u. [ g/aeren, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſhine ſo as to dazzle the eyes. Fairfax. 
2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. Shakſp. 
3. To ſhine oſtentatiouſly. Felton. 
To GLARE. v. a. To ſhoot ſuch ſplenJovr as 
the eyes cannot bear. Milten. 
CLARE. /. [ from the verb.] 
1. Overpowerivg luſtre ; ſplendour, ſuch 23 
dazzles the eyes. Pepe. 
2. A fierce piercing look. Milton. 
GLA'REOUS. a. [glarieux, Fr. —_ 
Latin; from g/aire.] Conſiſting of viſcous 
tranſparent matter, like the white of an egg. 
CLA'RING. a. Applied to any thing notor:- 
ous : as, a plating crime. 
GLASS. /. | zlzy, Saxon, ] | 
1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing fixed 


ſalts and flint or faud together, with a vehe- 
ment fire. Peacham. 
2. A glas eſſel of wy kind. Shat/prare. 


GLE 


3. A looking-glaſs ; à mirror. Dryden. 
4. An Hour-G1 ass. A glaſs uſed in mea- 
luring time by the flux of ſand, Shakſpeare. 

5. The deſtined time of man's life. Chapman. 
6. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in. Philips, 
7- Thequantity of wine uſually contained in 


a glaſs ; a draught. Taylor. 
8. A perſpeRive glaſs. Dryden. 
GLASS. a. Vitreous ; made of glaſs. Shakſp. 


To GLASS, v. 2. 
1. To ſce as ina glaſs ; to repreſent as in a 


glaſs or mirror: not in ule. Sidney. 
2. Tocaſe in glaſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. To cover with glaſs; to glare. Boyle. 


GLA'SSFURNACE. J [glaſs and furnace. ] 
A furnace in which glals is made by lique- 
faction. cke, 

CLA'SSGAZING. 2. [glaſs and gazing. ] 
Finical ; often contemplating himſelf in a 
mirror. Shakſpeare. 


CLA'SSGRINDER. /. Cglaſt and grinder.| 


One whoſe trade is to poliſh and grind glaſs. 
GLA'SSHOUSE. / [g/af+ and beufe.] A houſe 
where glaſs is manutactured. Addifen. 
CLA'SSMAN. /. [g/a/s and man.] One who 
ſells glaſs. Swift. 
- GLA'SSMETAL. / Cg“ and metal.) Glaſs 
in fuſion, t Bacen. 
GLA'SSWORK. / [g/afs and work.) Manu- 
tacture of glaſs. Bacon. 
CLA'SSWORT. / A plant; ſaltwort. Miller. 
CGLA'SSY. a. | from glaſs. ] 
1. Male of glais ; vitreous. Bacon. 
2. Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or luſ- 
tre, or hrittleneſs. Sandys. 
CLA'STONBURY Dru. . A ſpecies of 
Mzsprar. Miller. 
CLAUCO MA. , [pratawus ; glaucome, F r.] 
A fault in the eye, which changes the cryſtal- 
line humour into a grayith colour, without 
detriment af ſight. Quincy. 
GLAVE. / [glaive, Fr. ] A broad ſword ; a 
talchion. Fairfax. 
To GLA'VER. v. n. [g/ave, Welſh, flattery.] 
To flatter ; to wheedle. L' Eftrange. 
To GLAZE. v. a. {to glaſi, only accidentally 
varied. } 
i. To turniſh with windows of glaſs. Bacon, 


2. To cover with glaſs, as potters do their 


earthen ware. 
3. To overlay with ſomething ſhining and 
_ pellucid, Grew. 
GCLA\ZLER./. [corrupted from g/afer, or gla/- 
Hier, of glaſs. | One whole trade is to make 
- glaſs windows. Gay. 
GLEAM. / [zehoma, Saxon.] Sudden ſhoot 
of light; luttre; brightneſs. Milton. 
Te GLEAM. v. x. trom the noun.] f 
1. To ſhine with tudden goruſcation. Th. 
2. To ſhine, a Thomſon. 
CLE'AMY. a. [from gleam.) Flaſhing; dart- 
ing ſudden coruſcatious of light. Pope. 
T CLEAN. v. a. [ g/aner, French. ] 
. To gather what the reapers of the harveſt 
leave behind. Drydev. 
2. Jo gather any thing thinly ſcattered, -Ss, 
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CLEAN. {.\from the verb.] Collection made 
laboriouſly by flow degrees. Dryden. 
GLEA'NER. /. | from glean. ] 
1. One who gathers atter the reapers. Thomſ. 
2. One who gathers any thing flow and la- 
boriouſly. | Locke. 
GLEA'NING, / [from g/can.] The act of 


gleaning, or thing gleaned. Atzerbury. 
GLEBE. V/ (ga, Latin.] 
1. Turt ; foil; ground. Dry4en. 


2. The land poſſeſſed as part of the revenue 
of an eccleſiaſtical beneſice. Spe/man. 
CLEBY. | 4. [from glebe.JTurfy. Privr. 
CLEDE. V [z\>aglide, Saxon. ] A kind ot 
hawk. euteronomy. 
GLEE.F. [zl1gze, Saxon. ] Joy ; merriment; 
gayety. Gay. 
GLE ED. J. [from Flopan, Saxon, to glow. ] A 
hot glewing coal : obſolete. 
GLE'EFUL. 2. [g/ce and.] Cay; merry; 
cheertul: not uſed. S ol ie 
GLEEK. J [zhzze, Saxon, ] Muſick ; or 
muſician. Shakſpeare. 
To GLEEK. . a. [z\izman, in Saxon, is a 
mimick or adroll.} To ſneer ; to gibe; to 


droll upon. Sbakſpeare. 
To GLEEN. v. 2. To ſhine with heat or po- 
liſh, Prior. 


GLEET. / [from zladan, Saxon. ] A ſanious 
ooze ; athin ichor from a fore. IIe. 
To GLEET. v. a. [from the youn.]J 
1. To drip or ooze with a thin ſanious li- 
quor. Wiſeman. 
2. To run ſlowly. | Cheyne. 
GLE'ETY. a. [ trom gleet. ] Ichorous; thinly 
ſanious. IViſemas. 
GLEN. y [gleann, Erfe.] A valley; a dale; 
a depreſſion between two hills. Spenſer. 
CLEW. J [g/uten, Latin.] A viſcous cement. 
See GLUE. 
GLIB. a. [from . Skinner. ] 
1. Smooth; Cippery; fo formed as to be 
eaſily moved. Burnet. 
2. Smoath ; voluble. Shakſpeare. 
GLIB. / A thick curled bufh of hair hanging 
down over the eyes. Spenſer. 
To GLIB. v. 2. | from the adietive. | To 
caſtrate. Shakjpeare. 
GLI'BLY. ad. [from gli.) Smonthly ; vo- 
lubly. Government of the Toaxgue. 
CLI'BNESS. /. [ from g/i5.] Smoothnelſs ; 
ſlipperineſs. Chapman. 
To GLIDE. v. . [7\1Dan, Saxon. ] 
1. Ta flow gently and ſilently. Fairfax. 
2. To paſs on without change of ſtep. Dry 
3. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. SS. 
GLIDE. / [ from the verb.] Lapſe ; act or 
manner of palling ſmoothiy. © Shakſpeare. 
GLI'DER./. [trom glide.) One that giides. 
GLIKE. J [Fliz, Saxon, See CL EEX A 
. tneer ; a tcoft; not in uſe. Shak/'cares 
To GLUMMER. v. u. [ glimmer, Daniih. | 
1. To thine ſaintly. Shaiſprare, 
2. To be perceived imperſectiy ; to appar 
 fainty.  Witice. 


® s; 


GLO 


CLI MMER. V {from the verb.] 
. Ss ee weak light. 

2. A kiad of foſhl.  Woadwerd. 
GLIMPSE. / [ glimmen, Dutch. ] 


1. A weak faint light. Locke. 
2. A quick flaſhing light. Milton, 
3. Tranſitory luſtre. Dryden. 
4- Short fleeting enjoyment. riar, 
5. A ſhort trauſitory vi v. Hakewill. 


o. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance.$6, 
Tz GLI'STEN. v. x. ¶ giittan, German.] To 
ſhine ; to ſparkie with light. Thomſon. 
To GLIUSTERKR. v. n. [g/ifter eng Dutch.] To 
ſhine ; to be bright. Spenſer. 
GLI'STER. / See Civsrtx. 
To GLITTER. v. x. zliciman, — 
I. To ſhine; to exhibit luſtre ; to gleam. Ory. 
2. To be ſpecious ; to be ſtriking. Young. 
GLI'TTER. /. [from the verb.] Luſtre ; 
bright ſhow ; ſplendour. 
GLITTERAND. pare. Shining; ſparkling. 
GLI'TTERINGLY. ad. {from g/irter.)} With 
ſhining luſtre. 
To GLOAR. v. a. [gloeren, Dutch.] To 
ſquint ; to look aſkew. Skinner. 
To GLOAT. v. . To caſt fide glances as a 
timorous over. Rowe. 
GLO'KARD.F/. [from glow.] A glowworm. 
GLO'BATED. a. [from ge.] Formed in 
thape ot a globe; 1pherical ; ipheroidical. 
GLOBE. /. [globe, French; gl, Latin. ] 
1. Alphere; a ball; a round body ; a body 
of which every part of the ſurface is at the 
ſame diſtance from the centre. 
2. The terraqueous ball. 
3. A ſphere in which the various regions of 
the earth are geographicaily depicted, or in 


which the conſtellations are laid down accord-- 


ing to their places in the iky. Creech. 


4. A body of ſoldiers draw: into a circle. Mi. 


GLOBO'SE. a. { g/oboſus, Latin. ] Spherical; 
round. Mii ton. 
CLOBO'SITY. / [from g/:bo/e. ] Spheri- 
city ; ſpberi ainets. Ray. 
GLO'BOUS. a. gut, Latin. ] Spherical ; 
round Philips. 
GLO'BULAR. a. [ g/obu/ns, Latin.) In form 
of a ſmall ſphere; round; ſpherical. Grew. 
GLOBULA'RIA. V [ Latin; glebulaire, Fr.] 
A floſculous flower. 
CLO'BULE. V NK, Fr. g/obulus, Latin. ] 
Such a ſmall particle of matter as is of a glo- 
bular or ſpherical figure; as the red particles 
of the bod. Newton. 
GLO'KULOUS. a. [from g/-bule.) In torm 
of a ſmall ſphere ; round. Loy le. 
To GLO'MERATE. v. a. [glomere, Latin. ] 
"To gather into a ball or ſphere. 
GLOMERA'TION. . [ glomeratio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of forming into 2 ball or iphere. 
2. A body formed into a ball. Bacon, 
GLO'MEROUS. 2. [glomereſur, Lat.] Ga- 
thered in a ball or ſphere. 
GLOOM / zlomanz, Saxon, twilight. ] 
1. Impertect darkneſs; diſmalneſs ; obſcu. 
rity ; detect of light, Milton. 


Collier: : 


Stepney. 


iller. © 


GLO 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpect 3 heavinefs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. | 
To GLOOM. v. . [from the noun. 
1. To ſhine obſcurely, as the twilight. Sper. 
2. To be cloudy ; to be dark. | 
3. To be miclancholy ; to he ſullen. 
GLOOMILY. ag. | trom gloomy. ] 
1. Obſcurely ; Jimy ; without perſect light; 
diſmally. 3 ö | 
2. Sultenly ; with cloudy aſpect; with dark 
intentions ; not cheerfully. Dryden. 
GLOO'MINESS. / [from g/oomy.] 
t. Want of light ; obſcurity; imperſect light; 
diſmalneſs. 
2. Want of cheerfulgeſs ; cloudineſs of look; 


heavineſs of mind ; melanchgly. Collier. 

GLOO'MY. a. Crom g. 
1. Obfcure ; iperſeQtly illuminated ; almoſt 
dark ; diſmal tor want of light. Dryder. 
ilter. 


2. Dark of complexion. | 
3. Sullen; melancholy ; cloudy of lock; 
heavy of heart. 
GLO'RIED. a. [ from g/ery. ] Illuſtrious; bo- 
nourable : not in uſe. Milton. 
GLORIFICA'TION, V [glorifcation, Fr. } 
The act of giving glory. auer. 
To GLO'RIFY. v. a. [ g/orifer, French. 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one. Dar, 
2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip, Hock, 
3. To praiſe; to hotiour ; to extol. Donne. 
4. To exalt ta glory in heaven. Romans. 
GLO'RIOUS, a. [glorioſns, Latin.) 
1. Boaitful ; proud; baughty. Bacon. 
2. Noble; illuſtrious ; excellent. Au. 
GLO'RIOUSLY. _ Nobly; 
ſplendidly; iliuſtriouſly. Pope. 
GLO'RY./ [g/oria, Latin. ] 
1. Praile paid in adoration. Luke. 
2. The felicity of heaven prepared for thoſe 
that pleaſe God. Milton. 
3- Honour ; praiſe; fame ; renown; ce- 
lebrity. Sidney. 
4. Splendour; magnificence. Matthew. 
$. Luſtre ; brightneſs. Pope. 
6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads 
of ſaints in picture. Seuth. 
7. Pride; boaſtſulneſs; arrogance. Young. 
8. Generous pride. Sidney. 
To» GLO'RY. v. ». [glerior, Latin.) To boaſt 
in; to be proud ot. : Sidney. 
To GLOSE. v. 4. To flatter ; to collogue. 
GLOSS. T [M ; ge, French. ] 
I. A ſchoſium; a comment. Davies. 
2. Superucial luſtre. Addiſon. 
3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious ; 2 
fpecious repreſentation, Hao ker. 


Ts GLOSS. v. n. [glofer, French. ] 


t. To comment. m_ 

2. Tomake fly remarks. rior. 
To GLOSS. v. 4. 

Donne. 


1. To explain by comment. 
2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or repre- 
ſentation. | Hooker. 
3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre. Dsy- 
C1.O'SSARY. / [ g/oJarium, Latin. } A dice 
tionary of oblcure or antiquated words. Bake”. 


'GLU 


GLOSSA'TOR. / [g/ofateur, Fr.] A writer 
of gloſſes; a commentator. Aylipe. 

GLO'SSER. / [g iu, Latin. ] 
1. A ſcholiaſt ; a commentator, 

2. A poliſher. 

GLO'SSINESS. /. {from g.] Smooth po- 
lith ; ſuperficial luſtre. ele. 

CLO'SSOGRAPHER. /. [een and ye - 
% A ſcholiaſt; a commentator, 

GLO'SSOGRAPHY. /. [Y and reg.] 


The writing of comm-nraries. 


GLO'SSY. 4. [ from g.] Shining ; ſmooth- 
Dryden.” 


ly poliſhed. a 
GLOVE. / ¶ ʒlope, Sax. ] Cover of the hands. 
Dy an. 
To GLOVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
as with a glove. : Cleaveland. 
GLO'VER./. { from glove.] One whole trade 
is to make or fell gioves. Shakſpeare. 
Te GLOUT. v. x. To pout ; to look ſullen. 
Chapman, 
To GLOW. v. x. Soor, Saxon. } 
1. To be heated ſo as to ſhiue without flame. 


| ; Hakewill. 

2. To burn with vehement heat. Smith. 
3. To teel heat of body. Addiſcnr. 

4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour. Mi/ror. 

5. To feel paſſion of mind, or activity of 

tancy. Prior, 

6. To rage or burn as a paſhon. Shadwell, 
To GLOW. v.a. To make hot ſo as to ſhine : 

nat in ule. _ Sbakſpeare, 
GLOW. / [from the verb.] 

1. Shining heat. 
2. Vehemence of paſſion. | 

3- Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. Shak/. 
GCLO'W WORM. / [glow and worm. | A mall 

creeping grub with a juminous tail. Waller. 
To GLOZE. v.n. [z\ejan, Saxon. ] 

J. To flatter ; to wheedle ; to infinuate ; to 


fawn, Scuth. 

2. To comment ; to gloſs. Shaktfpeare. 
GLOZE. / {from the verb.] | 

1. Flattery; inſinuation. Shakſpeare. 


2. Specious ſhow ; glots : not uſed. Sidney. 

GLUE. V {g/», French. ] A viſceus body com- 
monly made by boiling the ſkins of animals 
to a gelly ; any viſcous or tenacious matter 
by which bodies are held one to another ; a 
cemeat. Blackmore. 

Ts GLUE. v. a. [ from the noun. |] 
1. To join with a viſcous cement. Z#ecc/us, 
2. To hold together. Newton. 
3. To join; to unite; to inviſcate.Ti//orſor. 

GLU'EBOILER.. A [g/ue and &0i/.] One 
whoſe trade is to make glue. 

GLU'ER. / [from g/we. | One who cements 
with glue. 

GLUM. a. [A low cant word.] Sullen ; ſtub. 
boraly grave. n Guardian. 

To GLUT. v. a. [ englowtir, Fr. glutio, Lat.] 
I. To fwallow ; to devour. _ Milton, 
2. To cloy ; to fill beyond ſufficiency. Bacox, 
3. To feaſt or delight evea to ſatiety. Dryden. 
4. To overhil ; to load. rbuthuet. 
$- To ſaturate. Boyle, 


GO 


GLUT. / [from the verb.] | 
1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. it. 
2. Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety. Mie. 
3. More than enough; overmuch. B. Jonſon. 
4. Any thicg that fills up a paſſage. dw. 
GLU'TINOUS. 2. {g/utineux, French. ] 
Gluy ; viſcous ; tenacious. Bacon 
GLU"TINOUSNESS. F{ | from glutinous.] 
| Viſcoſi:y ; tenacity. Cheyne, 
GLU'TTON. / [center, French, ] 
1. One who induiges himſelf too much in 
eating. P. iar. 
2. One eager of any thing to exceſs. Cowley. 
To GLU'TTONISE. v. x. [ from glue To 
play the gluticn ; to be luxurious. ö 
GLU'TTONOUS. 3. Itrom g'uiton.] Given 
to exceſſive iceding. aleigb. 
GLU'TTONOUSLY. ad. With the vora- 
ch of a gluttos. 
GLU'TTONY. /. [ g!ntonnie, French.] Exceſs 
of eating ; luxury o: the table. Ar buthnot, 
GLU'Y. a. Crom glue.) Viicous; tenacious; 
glutinous. Adaiſun. 
C IN /. flriſh.}) A hollow between . 
mountains ; a glen. Spenſer, 
To GNAR. } ». . {znyphan, Saxon. ] To 
To GNARL.S grow: ; to murmur ; to inarl. 
Spenſer. 
Shakfpeare. 
Dat J To ſtrike 
Dryden. 


GNA'RLED. a. Kaotty. 

To GNASH . a. 6 
together; to clath. 

To GNASH. v. nx. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. Mattbheu“. 
2. To rage even to coliifion of the teeth ; to 


tume ; to growl, Dryden. 
GNAT. / [ Zuex, Saxon. ] 
1. A tmaii wiaged ftinging inſet. Sha 


2. Any thing proverbially Imall. Matthew. 
GNA'TFLOWER. /. (gv and, flower. |] The 
beeflower. 
GNA'TSNAPPER. / gt and nap. ] A bird 


that lives by catchiag guats. Hakewill, 
To GNAW. v. @. [z04zan, Saxon.) | 
1. To eat by degrees ; to devour by flow cor - 
roſion. Dryden. 
2. To bite in agony or rage. Shakſpeare. 
3. To wear away by biting. Sandys. 
4. To fret; w waſte; to corrode. 
5. To pick with the teeth. Dryden. 


To GNAW. . x. Toexerciſe the teeth. $5. 
GNA'WER. / | trom gnaw. | One that gnaws, 
GNO'MON. V [(v.] The hand or pin of 
a dial. Brown. 
GNO'MONICKS. {. Foruporath. ] A ſcience 
which teaches to find the quit proportion of 
ſhadows for the conſtruction ol all kinds of 
ſun and moon dials. | 
To GO. . u. pret. I went ; I have gone. [zan, 
Saxon. |] , 
1. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. Shakſp. 
2. To move, got ſtand ſtill. Matthew. 
3. To walk folemnly. Hacker. 
4. To walk letfurely, not run. Shakjpeare, 
5. To travel ; to journey, Milton. 
6. To proceed; to make a progreſs. Dryden. 
7, To remove from place to place. Shakfp. 


GO 


8. To fepart ſrom a place ; to move from 2 


place. . Cooley. 
9- To move or paſs in any manner, or to any 
end Fler bert. 


10. To paſs in company with others. Temp/c. 
11. To proceed in any courſe of life good or 
bad. Ezebiel. 
12. To proceed in mental operation. Digby. 
13. To take any road. Deulcrenomy. 
14. To march in a hoſtile or warlike man- 
ner. Sal pcare. 
15. To change ſtate or opinion tor better or 
worſe: affgirs go ro rein. Knoltes. 
16. To apply one's ſelt: be went te bir u- 
dict. Bentley. 
17. To have recourſe to. Corinthians. 
18. To'be about to do: / am going te /ive. 
| Locke. 

19. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well: / 
po frrward as I can. Lecke. 
20. To decline; to tend toward death or ruin: 


wwe tought credit going. Shatſpeare. 
21. To de in part, or deiign. Dryden. 
22. To eſcape. Maccadeer. 
23. To tend to any aR. Shakſpeare. 


24. To be uttered. Addiſon, 
25. To be talked of; to be known. Addiſor. 
26. To pals; to be received. Sidney. 
27. To move by mechaniſm. Orway, 
2$. To be in motion trom whatever cauſe. 
Shakſpeare, 
29. To move in any direction. Shatſpeare, 
30. To flow; to paſs; to have a courte. Dr. 
31. To have any tendency. Dryden. 
32. To be in a ſtate of compact or partner- 
thip. L' Eftrange. 
33. To be regulated by any method; to pro- 
ceed npon principles. Sprat, 
34. To be pregnant: women go commonly 
nine months. Bacon. 
35. To paſs ; not to remain. Judges. 
30. To paſs ; not to be retained. Shak/peare, 
37. To be expended. Felton. 
38. To be in order of time or place : tis 
name goes . Watts. 
39. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Licke. 
40. To extend to conſequences. L' Efrange. 
41. To reach by effects. Wilkins. 
42. Toextend in meaning.” Dryden. 
43- Tolpread ; to be diſperſed; to reach. Tate. 
44. To have influence ; to be of weight; to 
de of value. Temple. 
45- To be rated one with another; to be con- 
id ered with regard to greater or lefs worth. Ar, 
46. To contribute; to conduce ; to concur ; 
to be an ingredient. Collier. 
47. To fall out, or terminate; to ſucceed. . 
48. To be in any ſtate. Chronicles. 
49: To proceed in train or conſequence. Shak. 
30. Te 'Go att. To attempt; to endeavour; 
to ſet one's 10, to any buſineſs. Shakſp. 
51. To Go afide. To err; to deviate trom 
the right. Numbers, 
- $2. To Go betwern. To interpoſe; to mo- 
derate between two. Ceuiſgedte. 


53. To Co by. To paſs away unnoticed, 95 
8 24. To Go by. To find or get in the conclu- 
on. Milton. 
$5. To Go by. To obſerve as a rule. Sharp. 
56. To Go down. To be ſwallowed ; to be 
received, not rejected. Dryden, 
57. To Go in and out, To do the buſinels of 
life. Palms, 
58. To Go in andout. To be at liberty. Jobs. 
59. Ta Go off. To die; to go out of lite ; to 
deceaſe. Tatler. 
60. To Go . To depart from a poſt. Sh. 
61. To Go or. To make attack. Ben. Jonſon, 
- 62. To Go on. To proceed. Sidney. 
63. To Go over. To revolt ; to betake him. 
ſelf to another party. $wift. 
64. To Go out. To go upon an expedition. &. 
65. To Go owt, To be extinguiſhed. Bacor, 
| 66. To Go through. To pertorm thoroughly ; 
to execute. Sidney. 
67. To Go through. To ſuffer ; to undergo. 
| | Arbuthnot, 
68, To Go upon. To take as a principle. 
| Addiſon. 
GO TO. interjed. Come, come, take the right 
courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. Spenſer. 
GO- BETWEEN. / [ge and between. | One 
that tranſacts buſineis by running between 
two parties. Shakſpearr, 
GO-BY. /. Deluſion; artifice ; gircumven- 
tion ; overreach. Collier. 
CO-CART. / [go and cart.] A machine in 
which children are encloſed to teach them to 
walk, Prier. 
GOA. / [zad, Saxon. ] A pointed inſtrument 
with which oxen are driven forward. Pope, 
To» GOAD. u. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To prick or drive with a goad. N 
2. To incite; to ſtimulate; to iuſtigate. Dr. 
GOAL. | [ gawle, French. ] 
1. The landmark ſet up to bound a race; the 
point marked out to which racers run. Mi. 
2. The itarting poſt. Dr yden. 
3. The final purpoſe ; the end to which a de- 
fign tends. Pope. 
GOAR. Y [g+ror, Welſh.] Any edging ſewed 
upon cloth to ſtrengthen it. | 
GOAT. /. [zar, Saxon. ] A ruminant animal 
that ſeems a midddle ſpecies between deer and 
ſheep. Peachan. 
COA”TBEARD. V A plant. Miller. 
GOA'TCHAFFER. /. A kind of beetle. 
GOA'THERD. / [zat and hy nd, Sax. ] One 
whole employment is to tend goats. She 
GOA”TMARTORAM. / Goatbeard. 
GOA'TISH. a. [trom goat.] Reſembling 2 
goat in any quality: as, rankneſs; luſt. Mare. 
COB. /. [g+6c, French.] A ſmall quantity. 
GO'BBET. / gebe, French.] A mouthful; 25 
much as can be ſwallowed at once. Sandy:. 
To GO'BBE'T. v. a. To twallow at a mouthſol. 
8 L' Lange. 
To GO'BBLE. v. a. [ gober, Fr.] To fwallos 
haſtily with tumult and noiſe. Price. 
CO'BBLER.F | trom gase. One that deyou: 
-ig haſte ; a gormond ; a grocdy eater. 
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GO'BLET. /. [ gobelet, Fr.] A bowl, or cup, 
chat holds a large draught. Denbam. 
GO'BLIN. V g eline, French.) 
1. An evil ſpirit ; a walking ſpirit; a fright- 
ful phantom. Locke. 
2. A fairy; an elf, Shak ſpear e. 


GOD. / od, Saxon, which likewile fignt- 


ties good. | 
1. The Supreme Being. „. 
2. A falſe god; an idol. Shakſpeare. 
3. Any perſon or ching deificd or too much 
honoured. Shakſpeare. 
7 GOD. v. @. [from the noun.] Todeify; 
to exalt to divine hoaours. Shakſpeat e. 
GO'DCHILD./. [ g:d and cbi/d.) A term of 
ſpiritual relation ; one for whom one be- 
came ſponſor at baptiſm, and promiſed to 
ſee educated as a chriſtian. 
GO'DDAUGHTER. / [god and daughter. ] A 


zirl for whom one became iponſor at baptiſm. 


GO'DDESS. / from god. ] A ſemale divinity. 


Dryden. 


CO'DDESS-LIKE. 2. Reſembling a goddeſs. 


Pope. 
GO'DFATHER. /. [god and father. ] The 
ſpontor at the font. | Bacon. 
GU'DHEAD. /. [ from god.] 
1. Codſhip; deity ; divinity; divine na- 
ture. Milton. 
2. Adeity in perſon ; a god or goddeſs. Dry. 
ODL ESS. a. | from god. | Without ſenſe of 
duty to God; atheiitical ; wicked; irre!i- 
gious ; impious. Dryden. 
GO'DLIKE. a. [god and /ike.] Divine; reſem- 
bling a divinity ; ſupremely excellent. Milton, 
GCO'DLING.F. ffrom — A little divinity ; 
a diminutive god. Dryden. 
CO'DLINESS. /. [from godly. ] 
1. Piety to God. 
2. General obſervation of all the duties pre- 
{cribed by religion. Hooker. 
CO'DLY. a. [trom ged.] 
1. Pious toward God. Common Prayer. 
2, Good ; righteous; religious. P/aims. 
GO'DLY, ad. Pioully ; righteouſly. Hecker. 
CO'DLYHEAD.. [from g-d/y.] Goodnels ; 
righteouſneſs. Spenſer. 
CO'DMOTHER. / [god and mother. ] A wo- 
man who has undertaken ſponſion in bapti im. 
CO'DSHIP, / [from god. ] The rank vr cha- 
 ratter of a god; deity ; divinity. 
GO'DSON. F{. god and /or ] One for whom 
one has been ſponſor at the tont. Shakſpeare. 
GO'DWARD. a. To Godwardis toward God, 
LVO'DWIT.F. (od, good, and prca, Saxon. ] 
A bird of particular delicacy. Cowley. 
GO'DYELD. ad. [corrupted from C 
CO'DYIELD. ö ſbield, or protect. 
UO'EL. a. [ zoleh, Saxon. ] Yellow. 7er. 
COU'ER. / trom go. ] 
. One that goes; a runner. Shakſpeare. 
2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner 
of walking good or bad. Hotter. 
TCO HOLE. v. x. To look aſquint. Hudib. 
COGGLE-EYED. a. ſyoez! een, Saxon. ] 
| Sint- eyed; not look tg id-aight, Aſcham, 


Prior.” 


GONG, / [from go.] 


1. The act of walking. Shakſpeare, 
2. Pregnancy. Grew 
3. Departure. Milton. 


GO'LA. The ſame with CYMAT TUN. Spec. 
GOLD. F. [zold, Saxon; ge“, riches, Welſh. ] 
1. Cold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the 
moſt {imple, the moſt duQile, aud moſt fixed 
of all bodies, not to be injured either by ait 
or ire, and ſeemingly incorruptible. It is ſo- 
luble by means of fea- ſalt; but is injured by 
no other ſalt. Gold is frequently found na- 


tive, and very rare in a ſtate of ore. Hill. 
2. Money. Shakſpeare. 
3. Any thing pleaſing or valuable. Shak. 


GO'LDBEATER. , [g/d and Sat.] One 
whoſe occupation is to beat or foliate gold. 
GO'LDBEATER's Skin. /. The inteſtinum 

rectum of an ox, which goldbeaters lay be- 
tween the leavesof their metal while they beat 
it, wheredy the membrane is reduced thin, and 
made fit to appiy to cuts or {mail freſh wounds, 
as is now the common practice. Quincy. 
GO LDBOUND. a. [(g and _ En- 
compaſſed with gold. Shakſpeares 
GO'LDEN. a. [ from g.] | 
1. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. Dryden. 
2. Shining; bright; ſplendid ; reſplendent. 
Craſhaw. 
3. Yellow ; of the colour of gold. Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable. Dryden. 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. Shak. 
GO'LDENLY. ad. | from gelden.] Delight- 
tully ; ſplendidly. Shakſpeare. 
GO'LDFINCH. /. zold pine, Sax. ] A tnging 
bird, fo named trom its golden colour. Dryd. 
GO'LDFINDER.F. [g/d and #x4d.] One who 
finds gold. A term ludicroully applied to 
thoſe that empty jakes. Swife. 
GO'LDHAMMER. / A kind of bird. 
GO'LDING. /. A tort ot apple. 


- CGO'LDNEY. V A tiſh; the gilthead. 


GO'LDPLEASURE. /. An herb. | 
GO'LDSIZE. { A glue ot a golden colour. 
GO'LDSMITH. / [ Zold and gmt, Saxon.] 
t. One who manulactures gold. Shakſpeare. 
2. A banker; one who keeps money for 
others in his hands. Swift. 
GO'LDYLOCKS.F/. A plant. 
GOLL. J Hands; paws : obſolete. Sidney. 
GOME. J The black greaſe of a cart wheel. 
GOMPHO'SIS.f. | you tor, a nail. | A particu- 
lar form of articulation, by which the teeth 
ſtand in the jaw. Wiſeman. 
GO'NDOLA. /. \ gondele, Fr.] A boat much 
uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. Spenſer. 
GONDOLT'ER. / | from godo/a.] A boat- 
man; one that rows a gondola. Shakſpeare. 
GONE. part. preter. [from go. ] 
1. Advanced; forward in progreſs. Swifr. 


2. Ruined ; undone. 2 care. 
3. Paſt. Sha 177775 
4. Loſt; departed. older. 

. Dead ; departed from life. Oldbam. 
cONta LON. ? / | gonfanon, French.] An 
CO'NFANON enſign ; a ſtandard. Milton. 


GOO 


CONORRHOF'A. {. [44% and ge.] A mor- 
bid running of venereal hurts. Hoodwnrd. 
GOOD. a. comp. better ; ſuperl. bet. [z09, 
Saxon; goed, Dutch. 
1. Having ſuch phyſical qualities as are ex- 
pected or defired ; not bad; not evil. Dryder. 


2. Proper ; fit; ceuvenlent. Bacon. 
3. Vncerrupted ; undamaged. Lac te. 
4. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. Prior. 
$. Medicinal; ſalutary. Bacon. 
6. Picaſant to the taſte. Bacon. 
7. Complete; full. Addiſon. 
3. Uſetul ; valuable. Collier. 
9. Sound ; not falſe ; not fallacious. Arterb. 


10. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held; 


11. Confirmed; atteſted ; valid. Smith. 
12. Well qualified; not deficient. Locke. 
13. Skilful ; ready; dexterous. South. 
14. Happy; profperous. Pſalms. 
15. Honourable. Pope, 
16. Cheerful ; gay. Pepe. 


17. Conſiderable ; not ſmall though not very 
great. Bacon. 
18. Elegant; decent; delicate: with breed- 
ing. . Addiſon. 
19. Real; ſerious; not ſcigned. Shakſpeare. 
20. Rich; able to tulfil engagements. Shak/. 


21, Religious; virtuous ; pious. Aarthers . 


22. Kind; ſoft; benevoleat. Sidney. 
23. Favourable; loving. Sammel. 
24. Companionable; ſociable; merry. Clay. 
25, Hearty ; earucit ; not dubious, S:dnry. 
26. I» Coop time, Not too ſaſt. Collier, 
27. In GOD. Really; ſeriouſly. Shak. 
28. To make Good, To keep; to maintain; 
not to give up; not to abandon. 
29. To make Goov, To confirm; to eſta- 
bliſh. Smalridge. 
30. To make Coop To perform. Walter. 
31. Ts make Goov. To lupply, L'Eftra. 
GOODIES, © 
1. That which phyſically contributes to hap- 
pineſs ; benefit; advantage; the contrary to 
evil. | $Shakſpeare. 
2. Proſperity ; advancement. Her Fonſon. 
3. Earneſt ; not jeſt. L*Eftrange. 
4. Mora! qualities, ſuch as are dchirable ; 
virtue; righteouſneſs; piety. South. 
COOD. ad. 
1. Well; not ill; not amiſs, 
2. As Goop. No worſe. 
GOOD. interjetion, Well; right. 
GOOD.CONDITIONED. a. Without ill 
8 or ſymptoms. Sharp. 
GOOD. NOW. interjeftion. 
1. In good time: a low word. Shakſpeare. 
2. A ſoſt exclamation of wonder. Dryden. 
GO'ODLINESS. / | trom goodly. ] Beauty; 
grace; elegance. Sidney. 
GO ODL. @. [from goed. ] 
1. Beautiful ; graceſul; tine; ſplendid. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling ; affectedly turgid. Dry. 
3. Happy; deſirable ; gay. Spenſer. 
GO'ODLY. ad. Excellently : obſolete. Sen.. 
GO'ODLIHOOD. / from geed/y. | Grace ; 
goodnels : oblotete. Spenſer. 


Dryden. 
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GO'ODMAN. / { g924 and man. ] 
1. A 8 appeliation of civility. Shak/p, 
2. A ruftick term of compliment; gaffer, Gay. - 
GO'ODNESS. /. | from good. | Detirable qua- 
lides either moral or phyſical ; kindneſs ; 


tavour. Hooker, 
GOODS. / | from g-2d.] 

t. 'Moveables iu a houſe; Chapma v. 

2. Perſonal or moveable eſtate. Shak/p. 


3. Wares ; freight; merchandiſe. Raleigh. 
GCO'ODY. J}. { corrupted from god wife. | A 
low term of civility uſed to mean perions. Cay. 
GO'ODYSHIP. {. | from goody. ] The quality 
of a goody. Hudibras, 
GOOSE. / plural gee/e. [or. Saxon. | 
1. A large watertowi proberbially noted for 
ſooliſhne is. Peuc bam. 
2. A tailor's ſmoothing iron. Sac. 
GO'OSEBERRY. /. A uee and iruit. 
GO'OSECAP. /. A filly perſon. 
GO'OSEFOOT. /.{chenopedizxm, Lat.] Wild 
orach. Miller. 
GO'OSEGRASS. F. Clivers; an herb. Mor:. 
GO'RBELLIED. a. nom ge. Fat; 
big-bellied. Shakſpeare. 
GO'RBELLY. /. | from oh, dung, and 6e//y.] 
A big paunch ; a ſwelling belly. 
GORD. / An inſtrument of gaming. Warr, 
GORE, / zone, Saxon. ] 


1. Blood ctfufed from the body. Spenſ, y, 
2. Blood clotted or congealed. Milton, 


To GORE. v. a. {zebepian, Saxon. ] 


1. To ſtab; to pierce. Shakſpearr. 

2. To picrce with a horn. Di yden. 
GORGE. V [gurge, French. ] 

1. The throat ; the ſwallow. Sidney. 


2. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. Se. 
To GORGE. v. u. | girget, French. | 
1. To fil up to the throat ; to glut ; to [4- 
tiate. Addijon. 
2. To ſwallow : as, the fi has gorged the bot. 
GO'RGEOUS. 2. [gorgias, old French. 
Fine; glittering in various colours; ſhowy ; 
ſplendid ; magnificent. Miltor. 
GO'RGEOUSLY. ad. Splendidly ; magni- 
hcently ; findy. Wetter. 
GO'RGEOUSNESS. /. Splendour; magni- 
ficence ; ſhow. 
GO'RGET. / [from gorge. ] The piece of 
armour that detends the throat. Knalles. 
GO'RGON. /. [e.] A monſter with 
ſnaky hairs, of which the fight turned be- 
holders to ſtone ; any thing ugly or horrid. 
GO'RMAND. /. [gourmand, French.] A 
greedy cater; a ravenous luxurious feeder. 
To GO'RMANDIZE. v. x. | trom gormand. | 
To feed ravenoully ; to cat greedily. 
GORMANDI'ZER. / [trom the verb.] 4 
voracious eater, 


GORSE. / [zopx, Sax. ] Furz; a thick prick 


ly ſhrub that bears yellow flowers. 
CORY. 2. 12 gore. ] 
1. Covered with congealed blood. Spenſer. 
2. Bloody; murderous ; fatal. SBA pee. 
GO'SHAWK. / [7zox, goofe, and hapoc, * 
hawk.] A hawk ot large kind. Teig. 
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GO'SLING. /{. [ from goefe.] 
1. A young goole ; a gooſe not yet full grown. 
; Swift. 
2. A catkin on nut-trees and pines. 
GCO'SPEL.F. oder ꝓpel, or God's or good 
tidings ; #02 Yeo). 
1. Cod's word; the holy book of the chriſt- 
ian revelation, Waller. 
2. Divinity; theology. 
To GO'SPEL. v. . [irom the noun.] To fill 
with ſentiments of religion. Shbakſpeare. 
CO'SPELLER. / [ from go/pe/.] A name of 
the followers ot #ick/iFe, who tirſt attempt- 
ed a reformation in popery, given them by 
the papitts in reproach. Rowe. 
GCO'SSAMER. / [ gail, low Latin. ] The 
down of plants; the long white cobwebs which 
fly in the air in calm funny weather. SC. 
GO'SSIP.F\.[ trom zod and xy p, relation, Sax. ] 
1. One who anſwers for the child in baptiſm. 
2. A tippling companion. Shakſpeare. 
3. One who runs about tattling like women 
at a lying- in. Dede. 
Te GO'SSILP, v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To chat; to prate; to be merry. Sha. 
2. To be a pot-companion. Shakſpeare. 
GO'SSIPRED. //. x5 mot from gp. 
Gef/ipred or compaternity, by the canon law, 
is a lpiritual affinity. Davies. 
GO'STING. /. An herb, Ainſworth. 
Cor. The pret, and part. paſſ. of ger. 
GO'TTEN. The part. pail. ot ger. 
COD. J Woad ; a plant. 


GOVE. / A mow. Taffer. 
70 GOVE. v. x. To mow; to put in a gove, 
off, or mow, Tuffor. 


To GO'VERN. v. a. {gouverner, French, | 
1. To rule as chict wagiftrate, - Spenſer. 
2. To regulate ; to influence; to direct. Azz. 
3. To manage; to reitrain. Shakſpeate. 
4. { In grammar. } To have force with regard 
tolyntax: as, ame governs the acculative cafe. 
4. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a ſhip. 

To GCO'VERN, v. . To keep luperiority ; to 
dehave with haughtineis. Dryden. 

GO'VERNABLE. 2. [trom govern. ] Submit- 
five to authority; ſubject to rule. Loc te. 

CO'VERNANCE. V/. | from govern. ] 

1. Government; rule; management. Macs, 
2. Control, as that of a guardian. Spenſer. 
3. Behaviour; manners: obſolete. Spenſer. 

GO'VERNANT. / [gouvernante, Fr.] A lady 

who has the care ot young girls ot quality. 
VO'VERNESS. /. [gouvernefſe, Nina) 

1. A female inveſted with authority. Sha#/p. 

2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care of 

young ladies. Clarendon. 

3. An inftruqreſs; a directreſs. Mere. 

GCO'VERNMENT. /, [gounernement, Fr.] 
1. Form of a community with reſpect to the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. Temple. 
2. An eſtabliſhment of legal authority. Dryd. 


3. Ad miniſtration of publick affairs. Young. - 


4. Regularity of behaviour. Shak/peare. 
5. Manazeablegels; compliance; oblequi- 
' oulneſs, +> Shakſpeare. 
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6. Management of the limbs or body. pew. 
7. [Ia grammar. ] Influence with regard 10 
conſtruction. 

GO'V ERNOUR. V [ gouvernevr, French. ] 
1. One who has the lupreme direction. Hos, 
2, One who is inveſted with ſupreme autho- 
rity in a ſtate. South. 
3. One who rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. Shakſpeare. 
4. A tutor z one who has care of a young 
man. Shakſpeare. 
5. Pilot; regulator; manager. James. 

COUGE. /. French. ] A chiflel having à round 
edge. Moxon. 

GOU Bo con horde, Fr.] A plant. Milter. 

GOU'RDINESS. / {from gourd] A ſwelling 
in a horſe's leg. Farrier's Did. 

GOU'RNET. / C cacalus.] A fich. 

GOUT. , [ goatte, French. ] 
1. The arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe attend- 


ed with great pain. Arbuthmor, 
2. [goutte, French.] A dr Sheabſpeare. 
GOUT. /. French. ] A taſte. J/oodward. 
CO'UTWORT. { An herb. Ainſworth. 


GO'UTY,. @. | trom gert.] 
1. Afflicted or diſeaſed with the gout. Dryd. 


2. Relating to the gour. Blackmore, 
GOWN. V [gonna, Italian.] 

1. Along upper garment. Abdb-t. 

2. A woman's upper garment. Pape. 


3. The long habit of a man dedicated to acts 
ot peace, as divinity, medicine, law. Towng. 
4. The drels of peace. Dryden. 
GUWNED. a. Drefled in a gown. Deiydem. 
GO'WNMAN. / [gown and man.] A man 
devoted to the acts of peace; one whole pro- 
per habit is a gown. Rowe. 
To GRA'BBLE. v. 1. To grope. Arbuthnet., 
To GRA'BBLE. v. . To lic proſtrate on the 
ground. Ainſworth, 
GRACE. / [grace, French. ] 
1. Favour; kindaels. - Signey. 
2. Favourable influence ob Cod on the human 
mind. Common Prayer. 
3. Virtue; effect of God's iufluence. Pope. 
4. Pardon; mercy. Miltan. 
5. Favour conterred. Prior. 
6. Privilege. Dryden, 
7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoled to 


beſtow beauty. Prior. 
8. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or unbe- 
coming. Temple. 


9. Adventitious or artificial beauty. Dryden, 
ro. Natural excellence. Hor ter. 
11. Embelliſhment; recommendation; beau- 
ty. Dryden. 
ra. Single beauty. Dryden. 
13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 

a Sbakſpeare. 


14. Single or particular virtue. Shak/peare. * 


15. Virtue phyſical. Sbatſpeare. 
18 The'ritle * 1 duke or 3 
merly of the king, meaning the ſame as your 
goodneſs, or your clemency. Bacoh. 
17. A ſhort prayer laid betore and after meat, 

- Swift. 
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CRACE-CUP. /. [grace and cup.] The cup 


or health drank aiter grace. Prior. 
To GRACE. v. a. [trom the noun.] 
1. To adorn; to dignify; to embelliſh. __ 
2. Todignity or raiſe by an act of favour. Sh. 
% Dryden. 
GRA'CED. a. { from grace. ] Not in uſe. 
1. Beautiful z gracctul. Sidney. 
2. Virtuous; regular; chaſte. Shat/pearr. 
CRA'CEFUL. a. | from grce.] Beautiful with 
dignity. Pope. 


GRA'CEFULLY. ad. Elegantly z with plea- 
ſing dignity. Swifr. 


GRA CEFULNESS. / Elegance of manner; 


* mn beauty. Dryden. 
GRA'CELESS. a. [from grace.) Void of 
grace; wicked; abandoned. Spenſer. 


GRA'CES, / Good graces for favour is ſeldom 
uſed in the ſingular. Hudibras. 

GRA'CILE. 2. F recitit Lat.] Slender; ſmall. 

GRA'CILENT. a. [ graci/entzs, Lat.] Lean. 

GRACTLITY. /. | gracilitas, Latin. | Slen- 
derneſs ; ſmallneſs. 

CRA'CIOUS, a. | gracievx, French. ] 


1. Merciful; benevolent. South, 
2. Favourable; kind. Prior. 
3- Acceptable ; favoured. Clarend:n. 
4. Virtuous; good. Shak ſpeare. 
5 Excellent: obſolete. Hooker. 


6. Graceful ; becoming : obſolete. Camden. 


 GRA'CIOUSLY. ad. - 


1. Kindly; with kind condeſcenſion. Dryden. 
2. In a pleaſing manner. 
GRA'CIOUSNESS, /. 
1. Kind condeſcenſion. 
2. Pleaſing manner. 
CRADA'TION. /. [gradaticn, French. }] 
1. Regular progreſs from one degree to ano- 
ther. i L' Eftrange. 
2. Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. Shakſpeeare. 
3. Order; ſequence ; ſeries. Shakſpeare. 
4. Regular proceſs of argument. South. 
GCRA'DATORY. / {[gradus, Latin. ] Steps 
trom the cloiſter into the church. Ainfav. 
GRA'DIENT,. a. { gradiens, Latin. ] Walking; 
moving by ſteps. IWilkins. 
GRA'DUAL. a. [gradue/, French. ] Proceeding 


Clarendon. 


by degrees; advancing itep by ſtep. Milian. 
GRA'DUAL. /. [gradus, Latin, | An order 


of ſteps. Dr yden. 
GRADUA'LITY./. [ from gradxe/.] Regulir 
rogteſſion. Br own. 
CAA DU LLY. ad. [ from gradual.] By de- 
trees z in regular progreſſion, \eawtor. 
7: GRADUATE. v. a. | graduer, French. ] 
1. To digrity with a degree in the univerſity. 
Carew, 
2. To mark with degrees. Derbam, 
3. To raile to a higher place in the ſcale of 
metals: a chymical term. Bacon. 
4. To heighten ; to improve. Brown. 
GRADUATE. /. { gradue, French. ] One dig- 
nified with an academical degree. Bramftor. 
CRADUA'TION. {. [ graduation, French. ] 
1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of 2 
eu. 
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2. Exaltation of qualities. Brown, 
3- The act of conlerring academical degrees, 
GRAFF./. A ditch; a moat. Clarendon, 
(„ RAFF. ? /. [greffe, French.) A ſmall 
GRAFT, brauch inferted into the ſtock 
of another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, but 
bearing its own fruit ; a young cion. Pope, 
To GRAFE. 
To GRAFT. *. 42. [greffer, French! ] 
1. To infert a cion or branch of one tres into 
the ſtock of another. Dryden. 
2. To propagate by infertion or inoculation, 
3. To inſert into a place or body to which it 
did not originally belong. Romans. 
4. To fill with an adſcititious branch. Shat/. 
5. To join one thing ſo as to.receive ſupport 


trom another. Swift, 
GRA'FTER. / from graff or graft. | One 
who propagates ſruit by grafting. velyn. 


GRAIL. /. ¶ from gre/e, French.] Small par- 
ticles of any kind. Spenſer. 
GRAIN. /. [ grain, French; gramm, Latin. 
1. A ſingle ſeed of corn. Sbalſpeare. 
2. Corn. Dr yden. 
3. The ſeed of any fruit. 
4. Any miuute particle; any fingle body. $5, 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phyſick 
twenty make a ſcruple, aud in Troy weight 
twenty-four make a pennyweight ; and 0 
named becauſe it is ſuppoſed ot equal weight 
with a grain of corn. Helder. 
6. Any thing proverbially ſmall. dem. 
7. Grxatn of allowance. Something indul- 
ged or remitted, Watts. 
8. The direction of the fibres of wood, ar 
other fibrous matter. $hakſpeare. 
9. The body of the wood as modified by the 
fibres. Dryden. 
10. The body conſidered with reſpect to the 
torm or direction ot the conſtituent particles. 
Braun. 
11. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. Spenſer. 
12, Temper; diſpoſition ; inclination. Hyd. 
13. The heart; the bottom. Hayward. 
14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 
roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. Neuen. 
CGRKALNED. 4. ¶irom grain. ] Rough; made 
leſs ſmooch. Sbalſpeare. 
GRAINS. V [without a ſingulat.] The huſks 
of malt exhauſted in brewing. Ben Jonſon. 
GRAINY, a. [from grain. ] 
1. Full of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels. 
GRAME'RCY. intery. [contrafted from grant 
e mere 1 An obſolete expreſſion of ſurpriſe. 
GRAMIN :O US. a. [graminews, Lat. Craſſy. 
GRAMIVI'VOROUS. a | gramen and vero, ' 
Latin.] Craſs-eating. Sharp. 
CRAMMAR. / [grammaire, French; gram- 
matica, Latin. 
1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctiy ; the 
art which teaches the relations of words to 
each other. Locke. 
2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech. Dryden. 
3. The book that treats of the various 
tions of words to one another. 
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CRAMMAR School. . A ſchool in whichthe 
learned languages are grammatically taught. 
CRAM MARIAN. { [ grammairian, Fr. from 
*. grammar.) One who teaches grammar; a 


. philologer. Holder. 
GRAMMA'TICAL. a. [ grammatical, Fr. | 

x, Belonging to grammar. t Sidney. 

2. Taught by grammar. Dryden. 

GRAMMA'TICALLY. ad. According to the 

rules or ſcience of grammar. Watts. 


GRAMMATICA'STER. , ¶ Latin. ] A mean 
verbal pedant; a low grammarian. Rymer. 

GRA'MPLE. /. A crab fiſh. . Ainſworth, 

GCRA'MPUS. /{/. A large fiſh of the cetaceous 
kind. | 


GRA'NARY. /. [granarium, Lat.] A ftore- | 


houſe for thrathes corn. Addiſon. 
GRA'NATE, /. trom granum, Lat.] A kind 
of marble lo called. Sce GCARAN ITT. 
CRAND. 4. [ grand, French ; grandit, Lat.] 
1. Great; iliuftrious; high in power. Ra/. 
2. Great; ſplendid; magnificent. Toung. 
3. Principal; chief. Milton. 
4. Eminent ; ſuperiour. Milton. 
5. Noble; ſublime; joity; conceived or ex- 
preſſed with great dignity. 
6, It is uſed to ſiguliy aſcent or deſcent of 
conſanguinity. 
CRA'NDAM. V [grand and dam or dame. 
1. Grandmother; my father's or mother's 
mother. *Shakſpeare. 
2. An old withered woman. Dryden. 
CGRA'NDAUGHTER. {[ grandand daughter. } 
The daughter of a fon or daughter. 
. CRA'NDCHILD. / [grand and child.) The 
fon or daughter of my ſon or daughter. Bic. 
GRANDE'E. / grand, French.] A man of 
great rank, power, or dignity. Nettes. 
CRANDE'VITY. FL [ from grandevaus, Lat. ] 
Great age; length ot lite. 
GRANDE'VOUS. a. [grandawas, Lat.] Long 
lived; of great age. 
GRA'NDEUR. , | French.] 
1. State; ſplendour of appearance; magni- 
ficence, South. 
2. Elevation of ſentiment, language, or mien. 


CRA'NDFATHER. /. {grand and fatber.] , 


The father of my facher or mother. Bacon. 
GRANDU'FICK. a. [ grandis and facie, Lat.] 
Making great. 
CRA'NDINOUS. a. grande, Lat.] Full of 
hail ; conſiſting of hau. 
GRA'NDITY. /. { from grandis, Lat.] Great- 
neſs ; grandeur ; magnificence, ande v. 
CRANDM OTHER. / ſcrand and ther. 
The father's or mother's mother. Timothy. 


CRAN'DSIRE. V [graxrd and fire. ] 


1. Grandfather. Prior. 
2. Any anceſtor, poetically. Pope. 
GRA'NDSON. / [grand and for.] The ton 

ol 2 ſon or daughter. Swift. 


C RANGE. /. [grange, French,] A farm: ge- 
nerally a farm wich a houſe at a diſtauce from 
net2hbours. Ben Fonſon. 

GRANITE. / ſgranite, Fr. from granum, La. ] 

Asus compoled of ſeparate and very large 
; o 
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coneretions, rudely compacted. The whi 
granite with black pots, commonly call 
moorſtone, forms à very firm, and though 
rude, yet beautfully variegated maſs. Hard 
red granite, variegated with black and white, 
now called oriental granite, is valuable for its 
extreme hardneſs and beauty, Hill. 
GRANI'VOROUS. a.| granumand wore, Lat.] 

Eating grain; living upon grain. Arbuthns:. 
GRA'NNAM. / [ for grandam.] Gtandmo- 


oy 


ther. Cay. 


To GRANT. v. a. | from gratia, or grati cer. 
Latin. ] 
1. To admit that which is not yet proved ; to 
allow; to yield; to concede. Addiſon. 
2. To beſtow ſomething which cannot be 
_ claimed of right. Pope. 
GRANT. /. [ from the verb.] 
1. The act of granting or beſtowing. | 
2. The thing granted ; a gift; a boon. Dry4. 
3- [Ia law.] A gift in writing of ſuch a 
thing as cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed 
by word only. Cowell. 
4. Admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute. Dryd. 
GRA'NTABLE. a. [ trom grant. ] That ma 
be granted. Sli. 


GRANTE'E. / ¶ from grant.) He to whom 
any grant is made. Swift. 
GRA'NTOR. / | from graze. } He by whom 
a grant is made. Ayliffe. 


GRA'NULARY. a. | from granule. Small and 
compact; reſembling a ſmall grain or ſeed. Ax. 
To GRA'NULATE. v. a. | granuter, French. ] 
'To be tormed into {mall grains. Sprat. 
To GRA'NULATE. v. a. 
1. To break into ſmall maſſes or granules. 
2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. Ray. 
GRANULA'TION. { [ granulation, French.) 
1. The at of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, ſo as it may congeal into ſmall 
grains. Gunpowder and ſome lalts are like- 
wile ſaid to be granulated, from their reſem- 
blance to grain or ſeed. Quincy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in mall 
maſſes, Sharp. 
CRA'NULE. / { from granum, Lat.] Full of 
little grains. ; 
CRA'NULOUS, a. | from granule.) Fullof 
little grains. : 

GRAPE. / | grappe, French; &rappe, Dut. J 
The fruit of the vine, growing in ciuſters. 
GRA'PESTONE. /. The ſtone or feed con- 

tained in the grape Prior. 
GRA'PHICAL. a. [ag.] Well delineated. 
Bacon, 
GRA'PHICALLY. ad. In a pictureſque man- 
ner; with good deſcription or delineation. . 
GRA'PNEL. /. [ grapin, French. | 
1. A ſmall anchor belonging to a little veſſ&. 
2. A grappling iron with which in tight oue 
ſhip faſtens on another. 
To GRA'PPLE. v. xn [krappeln, German. 
1. To contend by ſeizing each other. Milton. 
2. To conteſt in cloſe tight. D: des. 
To GRA'PPLE. v. 2. 
1. To fiſtzn ; to fix ; obſolete. Shah/poare. 
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2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of, Heylin. 
GRA'PPLE./. — the verb.] 
1. Conteſt, in which the combatants ſeize 
_ each other. Milton. 
2. Ciole tight. Shakſpeare. 
3. Iron inſtrument by which one ſkip taſtens 
1 Dryden. 
GRA'PFLEMENT. /. [ from grapple. } Cioſe 
fight: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
CRA'SHOPPER. / (gra/z and hop.] A ſmall 
inſect that hops in the ſummer graſs. Addi/. 
GRA'SIER. See Gaaziun: 


1. To hold in the 
2. To ſeize; tocatch at. 
To GRASP. v. . 
1. To catek; to endeavour to ſeize. S²& yt. 
2. To ſtruggle; to ſtrive : not in uſe. & 
3. To gripe; to encroach. Dryden. 
GRASP. . [from the verb.] 
1, The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. Milton. 
2. Poſſemion ; hold. Shakſpeare. 
3- Power of ſeizing. Clarendon. 
CRA'SPER. / [ from gra/p.] One that graſps. 
GRASS, /. [zpz7, Saxon. | The common herb- 
age of the tield on which cattle feed. Temple. 
GRASS of Parnaſſus. J. [parnaffia, Latin. 
A plant. Miller. 
To GRASS. v. n. To breed graſs. 7er. 
GRASS-PLOT. /. [graſs and plot. ] A Imall 
level covered with ſhort graſs. ortimer. 
CRA'SSINESS. — grafſy:] The ftate of 
abounding in graſs. 
GRA'SSY. 2. [from graſs. ] Covered with 
graſs; abounding with grals. Dryden. 
GRATE. / | crates, Latin. | 
1. A partiuon made with bars placed near to 
one another, or croſſing each other. Addiſon. 
2. The range of bars within which fires are 
made. Spettator. 
To GRATE. v. @. [gratter, French. ] 
1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition 
of a rough body. Spenſer. 
2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexatious. 
Swift. 
3. Te form a ſound by colliſion of aſperities 


To GRASP. v. a. [gra/pare, Italian] 


to gripe. Sidney. 
Clarendon. 


or hard bodies. Milton. 
; To GRATE. T. N. 

1. To rub fo as to injure or offend. L' Efran. 

2. To make a harſh noi ſe. . 


GRA'TEFUL. a. [gratis, Latin. 
1. Having a due ſenſe of benefits. Milton. 
2. Pleaſing; acceptable; delightful; deli- 
cious. | - Bacon, 
GRA'TEFULLY. ad. 
1. With willingnefs to acknowledge and repay 
benefits; with due ſenſe of obligation. Dryd. 
2. Ina pleaſing manner. Watts. 
ULNESS. / \ from grateſul.] 
1. Gratitude ; duty to benefattors, Herbert. 
2. Quality of being acceptable; pleaſantneis. 
GRA'TER F/. Ea French. ] A kind of 
coarle file with which ſoft bodies are rubbed 
to powder. A. Hill. 
GRATIFICA'TION. / [ gratifecatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of pleaſing. Seuth, 


RR”. 
2. Pleaſure ; delight. Roger 
3. Reward ; — ; 

To GRA'TIFY, v. 4. gr, — 

1. Toinduige; to pleaie by compliance. Dyy/, 
2. Todelight ; to plcaſe. Addiſon, 
3. To requice with a recompenſe. 

GRA'TINGLY. ad. firom grate.) Harſhly ; 
offenſively, 

GRATIS. 4d. Latin.] For nothing: without 
a recompe ſe. Arbuthror. 

GRA'TITUDE. / — low Latin. 

1. Duty to be ors. e warty 
2. Defire to return benefits. outh, 

GRATU'ITOUS. a. [gratzitus, Latin.) 
1. Voluntary ; granted without claim or me- 

it. 


L' Eftrange, 
2. Aſſerted without proof. Ray. 
GRATU'ITOUSLY. ad. 
1. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof.  Cheyre, 
GRATUITY. / [ gratwitt, Fr.] A preſent 
or acknowledgment; a free giſt. t. 


To GRA'TULATE. v. 4. gratulor, Latin. 
1. To congratulate; to ſalute with declara- 
tions of joy. Shabſpeare, 
2. To declare joy for, Ben 125 
GRATULA'TION. F{. [gratulatic, Latin. 
Salutations made by ex preſſing joy. Foster. 
GRA'TULATORY. a.{ from gratulate.] Con- 
1 ex preſſing cengratulation. 
GRAVE, a final tyllable in the names of places, 
is from the Saxon zhæp, a grove or cave. 
Gibfor. 
GRAVE. /, [zpzp, Sax.] The place in the 
ground in which the dead are repoſited. Milton. 
GRA'VE-CLOTHES. J {grave and clothes.) 
The dreſs of the dead, Spenſer. 
GRA'VF-STONE. V [grave and Fore. | The 
ſtone that is laid over the grave. Shakſpeare. 
To GRAVE. v.a. preter. graved ; part, pall, 
graven. | gravey, French; g 
1. To iniculp; to carve a figure or inſcription 
in any hard ſubſtance. rior, 
2. To carve or form. Hebrews, 
3. | from the noun.] To entomb. Shat/p. 
4 To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. Air/. 
To GRAVE. v. x. To write or delineate on 


hard ſubſtances. | Exeqdur. 
GRAVE. . [grave, French.] 

1. Solemn; lterious ; ſober. More. 

2. Not futile ; credible.  Greww, 


3. Not ſhowy ; not tawdry. 
4. Not ſharp of ſound ; not acute. Holder. 
GRA'VEL, J. [ gravee/, Dutch. ] 
1. Hard ſand. Woodward, 
2. [gravelle, French. ] Sandy matter con- 
creted in the kidneys. Arbuthror. 
To GRAVEL. v. @. {from the noun.) 
1. To pave or cover with gravel. Bacon. 
2. To ſtick in the fand. Camden. 
3. To puꝛzle; to ſtop; to put to à ſtand. $5. 
4. {In horſemanthip.] To hurt the foot with 
gravel confined by the ſhoe. Wn. 
GRA'VELESS. a. {from grave. ] Wanting « 
tomb ; unburied. * Shakſpeare- 
GRA'VELLY, a. [graveleux, French.) Full 
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of gravel ; abounding with gravel. Harvey. 
GRA'VELY. ad. | trom grave. 
1. Solemnly ; ſeriouſly ; ſoberly; without 
lightneſs or mirth. 
2. Without gaudineſs or ſhow, | 
GRA'VENESS. / [from grave. ] Seriouſneſs; 
ſolemnity and ſobriety of behaviour. Denh. 
GRA'VEOLENT, 3. [graveolens, Latin.] 
Strong ſcented. 
' CRA'VER. / [gravexr, French. ] 
1. One whole buſineſs is to inſcribe or carve 
upon hard ſubſtances ; one who copies pic- 
. tures upon wood or metal to be impreſſed on 
paper. Dryden. 
2. The ſtyle or tool uſed in graving. Beyle. 
GRA'VIDITY, / [gravidus, Lat.] Preguan- 
cy; ſtate of being with child. Arbuthnet. 
GRA'VING. / [trom gravey. ] Carved work. 
Chronicles. 
To GRA'VITATE. v. . [from gravis, Lat.] 
To tend to the centre of attraftion. Hentley. 
CRAVITA'TION. / | from yoo Act 
ot tending to the centre. ope. 
GRA'VITY. / | gravitas, Latin. ] 
a 1. Weight ; heavineſs ; tendency to the cen- 
tre. Brown. 
2. Atrocieuſneſs ; weight of guilt. Hecker. 
3. Seriouſneſs ; folemnity. Bacon. 
GRA'VY. / The ferous juice that runs from 
fleſh not much dried by the fire. Ar buthnet. 
GRAY. 4. [ Zhæz, Saxon ; gran, Daniſh; ] 
1. White with a mixture of black. Newter, 
2. White or hoary with old age. Halton. 
3. Dark like the opening or gloſe of day; of 
the colour of aſhes. Gay. 
CRAY.F[. A badger. Ainſworth. 
GRA'YBEARD. / [gray and beard. ] An 
old man. Shakjpeare. 
GRA'YLING. V The umber, a fiſh. #a/tor. 
GRA'YNESS. / [| from gray. ] The quality of 
deing gray. 
To GRAZE. v. ». [from graſs. ] 


1. To eat graſs; to feed ou grals. Shakſp. 
2. To ſupply with graſs. Bacon, 
3. To move on devouring. Bacon. 


4. ¶ from raſer, Fr.] To touch lightly. Gucex. 
To haze v. 4. 


1. To tend grazing cattle. Daniel. 

2. To feed upon. ATtilton. 

3. To ſupply with graſs. Swift. 
URA'ZER. /. {from graze. ] One that feeds 

on graſs Philips. 
GRA'ZIER. / {from graze.] One who feeds 

cattle, Hour. 
UREASE. V [graiffes French. ] 

1. The ſoft part ot the fat. Shakſpeare. 


inels of the legs ot a horſe. 
To GREASE. v. 4. | from the noun. ] 

i. To ſmear or anoint with greale. 
2. To bribe ; to corrupt with preſents. Dr. 
URE'ASINESS. / [ trom greaſe.) Oilineis ; 


 fatneſs. Beyle. 
CRE ASV. 2 [from greaſe. ] 

t. Oily ; tat ; unctuous. Shakſpeare. 

2. Smeared with greaſe. Meriimer. 


Spectator. g 


2. vs horfemanſhip. ] A Iwelling aud gourd- 
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3- Fatof body ; bulky. - Shakſpeares 
GREAT. a. {zpear, Saxon. 1 
1. Large in bu k or number. Locke. . 
2. Having any quality in a high degree. T7//o/4 
3. Confiderable in extent or duration. Sam. 
4. Important; weighty. Shakſpeare. 
5. Chiet; principal. Shakſpeare. 
6. Ot high rank 4 of large power. Pope. 
7. Illuſtrious; eminent; noble. Jeremiab. 
8. Grand of alp<& ; of elevated mien. Or yd. 
9. Magnanimous ; generous. Sidney. 
10. Swelling ; proud. Knolles. 
11. Familiar ; much acquainted. . Baron. 
12. Pregnant; teeming. May. 


13. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending or 
deſcending conſanguinity : as, great grand- 
fon is the ton of my grandion. Addiſon. 
14. Hard; difficult; grievous. Taylor, 
GREAT. /. rom the adjective. ] The wholez 
the groſs ; the whole ina lump. Raleigh. 
GREATBELLIED. @. [great and belly. 
Pregnaut ; te<ming. ilkins. 
To GRE'ATEN. v. a. [from great.] To ag- 
. grandize; to enlarge. Raleigh. 
GREATHEA'RTED. a. [great and heart. ] 
High-ſpirited ; undejected. Clarendon. 
GRE'ATLY. ad. | trom great. ] | 
1. In a great degree. Milton. 
2. Nobly; illuttrioufly. Dryden. 
3. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly ; bravely. Ag. 
GRE'ATNESS. /. [ trom great.] 
1. Largeneſs ol quantity or number. g 
2. Comparative quantity. Locke. 
3. High degree of any quality. Rogers. 
4. High place; diguity ; power ; influence; 


empire. Sw t. 
5. Swelling pride; affected ſtate. Gacons 


6. Merit; magnauimity ; noblenefs of mind. 
Milton. 
7. Grandeur ; ſtate; magnificence. Pope. 
GREAVE. / [zpxp, Sax. | A grove. Spenſer. 
GREAVES. / [trem greves, French. ] Armour 
for the legs; a fort ot boots. Samuel, 
GRE'CISM. , [gr ecifinus, Latin. ] An idiom 
of the Greek language. 
GREE. /. Good-will ; favour. Spenſer. 
GREECE. / f corrupted from degrees. ] A 
flight ot ſteps : obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
GRE'EDILY. ad. | trom greedy. ] Eagerly ; 
ravenouſly ; voracioully. Denham. 
GRE'EDINESS. / | from greedy. ] Ravenoul- 
nels; voracity z hunger; eagerneſs of appe- 
tite or defire. Denham. 
GRE'EDY. a. {[zpzÞ1x, Saxon. ] 
1. Ravenous; voracious; hungry. X. Charles. 
2. Eager; vehemently defirous.0 Fairfax, 
GREEN. a. [grun, German ; green, Dutch.] 
1. Having a colour tormed by compounding 


. Unripe 3 immature z young. Shat/peare, 
EEN. /. 
Bb 


blue and yellow. Pope. 
2. Pale; fick]y. Soak/peare: 
3. Flourithing ; freſh 3 undecayed. Dryden. 
4. New; frei : as, a green wound. Shakf, 
5. Not dry, Hooker. 
6. Not roaſted ; half raw. Watts, 
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GRE 


1. The green colour. Dryden. 
2. A graſſy plain. Milton. 
3. Leaves; branches ; wreathes. Dryden. 
To GREEN. v. a. [from the noun. ] Lo make 
green. | Thomſon. 
GRE'ENBROOM, / A ſhrub. Miller. 


' GRE'ENCLOTH. / A board or court of juſ- 


tice held in the counting houſe of the Kiug's 

- houſehold, for taking cognizance of all mat- 
ters of government and juſtice within the 
king's court-royal. 


GRE'ENEYED. a. [green and eye. ] Having 


eyes coloured with green. Shakſpeare. 

GRE'ENFINCH. / A kind of bird. Mcrtimer. 

GRE'ENFISH. / A kind of fiſh. Ainfw. 

GRE'ENGAGE. / A ſpecies of plum. 

GRE'ENHOUSE./ green and houſe. ] A houſe 

in which tender plants are ſheltered. Addi/. 

CRE'ENISH. a. {from green. ] Somewhat 
green; tending to green. Spenſer. 

GRE'ENLY. ad. [from green. ] 

1. With a greeniſh colour. 

2, Newly ; freſhly. 

3- Immaturely. 

4. Wanly; timidly: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 

GRE'ENNESS. / [from green. 

1. The quality of being green; viridity. 

2. Immaturity ; unripeneſs. Sidney. 
3- Freſhneſs ; vigour. _ Scuth. 
4. Newneſs. 

CGRE'ENSICKNESS. /. [ green and ficknef+. ] 
The difeaſe of maids, to called ſrom the pale- 
neſs which it produces. Arbuthnot. 

GRE*ENSWARD.? / [green and /ward. ] 

GRE'ENSWORD. 5 The turfon which grats 
grows. Shakſpeare. Swift. 

GRE'ENWEED. / [green and weed. | Diers 

d 


weed. 
GRE'ENWOOD. / [green and C ed.] A 
wood conſidered as it appears in the ſpring or 
ſummer. _. ; Dryden. 
To GREET. v. a. | grator, Lat. znetan, Sax. ] 
1. To addreſs at meeting. Donne. 
2. To addreſs in whatever manner. Shak/p. 
3 To ſalute in kindnefs or reſpect. Dryden, 
4. To congratulate. Spenſer. 
5. To pay compliments at a diſtance. Shak. 
6. To meet, as thoſe do who go to pay con- 
gratulations. ope. 
To GREET. v. . To meet and ſalute. Shak/. 
GREF'TER. /. [from the verb.] He who 
greets, "= 
GKEE'TING./. [from greet. ] Salutation at 


meeting, or compliments at a diſtance. Shak, 


GREEZE. /. A flight of fteps ; a ſtep. 

GRE'GAL. @. [grex, gregis, Latin. ] Belong- 
ing to a flock. 

GREGA'RIOUS. a. [ gregarizs, Latin. ] Go- 
ing in flocks or herds, Ray. 

GRE'MIAL. a. | gremizm, Latin. ] Pertaining 

to the lap. 

GRE'NADE. / A little hollow globe or ball 
about two inches in diameter, which, being 
filled with fine powder, as foon as it is kindled, 

lies into ſhatterte, to the damage of all that 
tand near, Hi. 


G RI 


GRE'NADIER. T [ grenadier, French j from, 
grenade. } A tall toot ſoldier of whom there 
is one company in every regiment. 


GRENA'DO. / See GEN ADE. Watts. 


GREUT. , A kind of ſoſſil body, Grew, 
GREW. The preterit of grow, 

CREY. a. [ gris, French. ] See GMA Y. Sat. 
GRE'YHOUND./. {| zpizhund, Sax.) A tall 


fleet dog that chaſes in figlit; dney. 
GRICE. / OR No # 
1. A little pig. Gouldmay, 
2. A ſtep or greeze. Sbakſpeare. 
To GRIDE. v. . [ gridare, Italian. ] 1 cut; 
to make way by cutting. Milton. 
GRTI'DELIN. / A colour mixed of white an4 
red. Dryden. 


GRI'DIRON. [.[ grind, Iſlandick, agrate, and 
iron. ] A portabie grate on which meat is laid 
to be broiled upon the fire, Speator, 

GRIEF. /. [from ons 
1. Sorrow; trouble for ſomething paſt. Ad. 
2. (grief; Fr.] Grievance ; harm. Shak, 

GRI'EVANCE. /. — grief.] 

1. A ſtate of uneaſineis. South, 
2. The cauſe of uneaſineſs. Swift, 
To GRIEVE. v. a. [grever, French.] 


1. To afflit ; to hurt. Pſalms. - 


2. To make forrowtul. Perkins. 
To GRIEVE. v. . To be in pain for ſome- 
thing palit ; to mourn ; to ſorrow, as for the 
death of friends. Shakſpeare. Dryden. 
GRIE'VINGLY. ag. [from grieve. ] In ſor- 
row ; ſorrowiully. Sbakſpeare, 
GRIE'VOUS. a. [ gravis, Latin, ] 
1. Afflictive; paintul ; hard tobe born. Hot, 
2. Such as caules ſorrow, Watts. 
3- Expreſſing a great degree of uncafineſs. S. 


4- Atrocious ; heavy. Shakſpeare. 
GRIE'VOUSLY. ad. 
1. Painfully ; with pain. Spenſer. . 


2. With dilcontent ; with ill-will. Ae. 


3- Calamitoully ; miſerably. Hooker, 
4. Vexatioully. Ray. 
GRIE'VOUSNESS. / [ from griewvous:] Sor- 
row ; pain ; calamity. Iſaiab. 


GRI'FFIN. 2 {{[y264.] A fabled animal, ſaid 
CRLF TON. to be generated between the 
lion and eagle, and to have the head and paws 
of the lion, and the wings of the eagle. Peach. 
GRIG. /. [4riche, Bavarian, a little duck. } 
1. Aimall cel. e 
2. A merry creature. | Swift. 
To GRILL. . „. ¶ grille, a grate, French. ] 
To broil on a grid:ron. 
GRI'LLADE. . Ctrom grill.} Any thing 
broiled oh the gridiron. 
To GRILL. v. a. {from grill.) To haraſs; 
to hurt. Hudibras. 
GRIM. a. {zpimma, Saxon, ] 
1. Havinga countenance ot terrour; torrible; 
hideous ; frighttul. Den bam. 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. Shakſprare. 
GRI'MACE. / French; from grim.) 
1. A diſtortion of the countenance trom ha- 
bit, attetation, or inlolence, ot Sorts. 
a. Air of afictation, Granviye. 
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GRIMALKIN. /. (g *, gray, and malkin.] 
The name of an old cat. Philips. 
GRIME. / [ from grim.} Dirt deeply infinua- 
ted. | N bod ward. 
7 GRIME. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To dit; 


to ſully deeply, Shakſpeare, 
GRI'MLY. ad. from grim. ] 

1. Horribly ; hideoully. Shakſpeare. 

2. Sourly ; ſullenly. Shakſpeare. 


GRI'MN 2 * [from grime. ] Horrour; tright- 
ag 


. fulneſs of viſage. 
To GRIN. v. ». [zpenman, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſet the teeth together and withdraw 
the lips. | Shalſpeare. 
2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh. Shakſp. 
GRIN. F. | trom the verb.] The act of cloſing 
the teeth and ſhowing them. Watts. 
IRIN. /. [zpyn, Sax. ] A ſnare ; a trap. 7. 
72 GRIND. v. a. preter. I gro; part. pall. 
ground. x nundan, 2 
1. To reduce any thing to powder by friction; 
to commiuute by attrition. Bentley. 
2. Toſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing on fome- 


thing hard. Herbert, 

3. To rub one againſt another. Bacon. 

4. To haraſs ; to oppreſs. Add:ſon. 
75 GRIND. v. x. 

1. To perform the act of grinding. Milton. 


2. To be moved as in the act of grinding. 
GRINDER. V [from grind. ] 

1. One that grinds, h 

2. The inſtrument of grinding. Saxdyt. 

3. The back tooth. Han. 
GRI'NDLESTONE. 2 / from grind aud 
GRI'NDSTONE. {+ The ftone on 

which edged inſtruments are tharpened. 
CRIUNNER. / wow gr in, ] He that grins. Ad. 
URI'NNINGLY, ad. [| from g'in. With a 

grinning laugh. 
GRIP. / Atmall ditch, Ainſworth, 
To GRIPE. v. 4. [ griepan, Gothick. ] 

1. To hold with the fingers cloled. Draytor. 


2. To hold hard. Dryden. 
3. {gripper, French. ] To catch eagerly ; to 
ſeize. Shatfpeare. 
4. To cloſe ; to clutch. Pope. 


5. To pinch; to preſs ; to ſqueeze. Dryden. 


b. To give a pain in the bowels. Dryden. 
7; GRIPE. v. x. 
i, To ſeel the colick. Locke. 


2. To pinch; to catch at money meanly. el. 
CRIPE, . [from the verb.] | 
1. Graſp ; hold; ſeizure of the hand or paw. 
2. Squeeze; preſſure. Dees. 


3. Oppreſlion ; cruſhing power. Shak/peare. 


4. Attliction ; pinching diſtreſs. Oitway. 
3. [In the plural. ] Bellyache ; colick. Ney. 
CRI'PER. / [from gripe. ] Oppreſſor; ulurer ; 
exXLOTUONET. fen. 
GRI'PINGLY. ad. [from gripiug. ] With pain 
— the guts. p 3 
RIP. E. /. A griping miſer. enſer. 
GRI'SA MEER. F odergriſs. Mihew 
URI'SE. / A ſtep, or ſcale of ſteps. Sp. 
URI'SKIN. / griſgin, roaſt meat, Irith. } 


The vertebges 91 a hog broiled, 


GRO 


GRI'SLY. a. [ zpiylu, Saxon. ] Dreadful; hor - 
rible ; hideous ; trighttul. Addiſon. 
GRIST, /. [zpife, Saxon.) 
1. Corn to be ground. Tuer. 
2. Supply ; proviſion, Swift. 
GRI'ST LE. [{zpirete, Sax. ] A cartilage. Ray. 
GRI'STLY. a. | from grife. ]-Cartilaginous ; 
made ot griſtle. Harvey. 
GRIT. / [zpy#ta, Saxon. 
1. The coarte part of meal. | 
2. Oats huſked, or coarſely ground. 
3- Sand; rough hard particles. Philips, 
4. Grits are toſſils found in minute mailes, 
iorming together a powder; the ſeveral par- 
ticles of which are of no determinate ſhape, 


but ſeem the rudeiy broken fragments of 


larger maſſes z not to be diſſolved by water, 
but retaining their figure, and not cohering 
into a mats. Hill. 
GRUTTINESS. / [from gritty. ] Sandineſs; 
the quality of abounding iu grit. Mortimer. 
GRITTY, a. [from grit. ] Full of hard par- 
ticles ; conſiſting at grit. Newton. 
GKIFZELIN, / { more properly gridelin} A 
pale red colour. Temple. 
GRIZZLE. /. { from gris, gray; griſailte, Fr.] 
A mixture of white and black ; gray. Sal. 
GRUZZ LED. a. [from grizz/e. ] Interſperſed 
with gray. Dryden. 
CRIZLLV. a. | from grit, gray, 9 


Somewhat gray. acon. 


To GROAN. v. x». [ Zhanau, Sax. ] To breathe 


with a hoarſe noe, as in pain or agony. P. pe. 
GROAN. / [ from the verb.] 

1. Breath expired with noile and difficulty. 

2. Any hoarle dead found. Shakſpeavre. 
CRO'ANFUL. 2. [groan and full.) Sad; 

agonizing : not uſed. Sperſer. 
GROAT. / [groet, Dutch.] - | 

1. A piece valued at four pence. 

2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum. Str. 
3. Grxoars. Oats that have the bulls taken 

off. 22 Ain ſtuertb. 
GRO'CER. /. [from greſt, a large quantity. ] 

A man who buys and ſells tea, fugar, and 

plums, and ſpices for gain: Watts. 
GRO'CERY, /. [from grecer.] Grocers ware, 

ſuch as tea, lugar, ſpice. 
GRO'GERAM. ) / [gres, grain, Fr. ] Stuff 
GCRO'CRAM, woven with a large woot 
GRO'GRAN. and a rough pile. 
GROIN. /. The part next the thigh. Dryden. 
GRO'MWELLY. Gromili or graymill, a plant. 
GROOM. F. [grom, Dutch. 

I. A boy; a waiter; a icrvant. 

2. A young man. 

. A man newly married. 

GROOVE. /. [ from grave. ] 

1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. Boyle, 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool, Mox. 
To GROOVE. v. 4. [from the noun. } To cut 


Spenſer. 
Fairfax . 


Dryden, 


hollow. Swift. 

To GROPE. v. . [ Zhapan, Saxon. ] Toteel 

where one cannot lee. Sandys. 

To GROPE. v. 4. To ſearch by feeling in the 

dark. | Swift, 
iy tabs 


Clarendon, 
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CRO'PER. /, [from grope.) One that 

Q 8 in the dark. fe 
S. a. | gres, French; grofſo, Italian. 

1. Thick elk, *< Baker. 

2. Shameful ; unſeemly ; enormous. Hooker, 

3. Iatellectually coarſe ; palpable; impure; 

_ unrefined. Smalridge. 

4. Inelegant; diſproportionate in bulk. Thom. 


5- Deuſe; not refined ; not pure. Bacon. 
6. Stupid ; dull. Watts. 
7. Coarſe ; rough; not delicate. Hon. 
8. Thick ; fat ; bulky. Fell. 


CROSS, /. [from the adjeQive.] 
1. The main body; the main force. Addiſon. 
2. The bulk ; the whole not divided into its 
ſeveral parts. Hooker. 
3+ Not individual, but a body together. Shak. 
4. The chief part; the main maſs. Bacor. 
5. The number of twelve dozen. Locke. 
GRO'SSLY. az. [trom g/. 
1. Bulkily ; in bulky parts; coarſely. 
2. Without ſubtilty ; without art; without 


delicacy ; coarſely ; palpabiy. \exuton, 
GRO'SSNESS. / — greſi.] X 
1. Coarſeneſs; thickneſs ; denfity. Sha. 


2. Inelegant ſatneſs; unwieldy corpulence. 
3. Want of refinement ; want of delicacy.$5. 
GROT, / [ grotte, Fr. grotta, Ital.] A cave; 
a cavern for coolneſs and pleaſuue. Prior. 
GROTE'SQUE. a. [ groteſque, French. ] Diſ- 
torted of figure ; unnatural, Pope. 
GRO'TTO. / { grotte, French. ] A cavern or 
cave made for coolueſs. Woodward. 
GROVE.: / [from grave.] A walk covered 
by trees meeting above. Granville. 
To GRO'VEL. . A. [grufde, Iſllandick, flat 
on the face.] | 
1. To lie prone; to creep low on the ground, 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity. Add. 
GROUND. / [zpund, Saxon. } 
1. The earth, conſidered as ſuperficially ex- 
tended. Milton. 
2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air or water, 
3. Land ; country. Hudibras. 
4. Region; territory. Milton. 
5. Eftate; poſſeſſion. | Dryden. 
6. The floor or level of the place. Matthew. 
7. Dregs ; lees ; feces. 
8. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which the 
figures are afterward painted. Hakewill. 
g. The fundamental tubitance; that by which 
the additional or accidentalpartsare ſupported. 
10. The plain ſong ; the tune on which deſ- 
cants are raiſed. Shatſpeare. 
11. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention. 
12, The firſt principles of knowiedge. II. 
13. The fundamental cauſe. Sidney. 
14. The field or place of action. Daniel. 
15. The ſpace occupied by an army as they 
fight, advance, or retire, Dryden. 
16. The intervening ſpace between the flyer 
and purſuer, | Addiſon. 
17. The ftate in which one is with reſpect to 
opponents or competitors. Arterbury. 
IS. State of progreſs or receſſion. Dryden. 
19. The ſoil to ſet a thing off, Shat/peare. 


Sharp. 
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To GROUND. v. a. { from the noun.] 
1. To fix on the ground. 
2. To found, as upon cauſe or principle. Dy, 
3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudimenty 
of knowledge. Epbefians. 
GROUND. The pret. and part. paſl. of grind. 
GROUND-ASH. /. A ſaplin of aſh taken 
from the ground. ortimer. 
GROUND-BAIT. /. A bait made of barley or 
malt boiled, thrown where you angle. Wa/toy. 
We LOOR. / The lower part of a 
houle. 
GROUND-IVV. / Alehoof, or tunhoof. 
GROUND-OAK.F/. A ſaplin oak. Mortimer, 
oldeſt tn A plant. Hill. 
GROUND. PLATE. /. [ln architeQure. ] 
The outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or 
near the ground, and framed into one another 
with mortiſes and tenons. Mortimer. 
GCROUND-PLOT. / 
1. The ground on which any building is 
placed. Sidney. 
2. The ichnography of a building. 


| GROUND-RENT. / Rent paid tor the pri- 


vilege of building on another man's ground. 
GROUND-ROOM. /. A room on the level 
with the ground, Tatley. 
GRO'UNDEDLY, ad. [from grounded. ] 


— firm principles. Glanville, 
GRO'UNDLESS. a. [from groung.] Void 
of reaſon ; wanting ground. Preeholder. 


GRO'UNDLESSLY. ad. Without reaſon ; 
without cauſe. B-yle. 
GRO'UNDLESSNESS. /. [from growndle/+. | 
Want ot juſt reaſon. Tillutſon. 
GRO'UNDLING. / [from ground. | A fiſh 
which keeps at the bottom ofthe water : hence 
one of the low vulgar. Shakſpeare. 
GRO'UNDLY. ad. [irom ground.) Upon 
principles; ſolidly : not in uſe. Aſchan, 
GRO'UNDSEL. {. [zpund, and pile, the baſis, 
Sax, ] The timber or raiſed payement next the 
round, Moxon., 
G — — nec ie, Lat.] A plant. 
GRO'UNDWORK. V [ground and work. ] 
1. The grqund; the firſt ſtratum. Dryden. 
2. The firſt part of an undertaking ; the fun- 
damentals, | ilton, 
3. Firſt principle ; original reaſon. Spen/rr. 
GROUP. / | grougpe, French. ] A crowd; 4 
cluſter ; a huddle. oy: 
75 GROUP. v. @. [groupper, French. ] To 
ut into a crowd ; to huadle together. Pris. 
98607 % A kind of fowl ; a heath - cock. 
| 


GROUT. /. fzput, Saxon. ] 
1. Coarle meal ; pollard. King. 
2, That which purges off. Dryden. 


3. A kind of wild apple. 
77 GROW. v. . pret. grew; part. paſſ. 
grown. [ zhupan, ge, 7 

1. To vegetate ; to have vegetable motion; 
to increaſe by vegetation. Wiſdom. 
2. To be produced by vegetation. Abbot. 
3. Te ſhoot in any particular form. Dryden, 
* 4- To increaſe in ſtature. Samuel. 
5. To come tomanhood from infancy. Mate 


G RU 
6. To iſſue, as plants from a ſoil, Dryden. 
7 To increaſe in bulk ; to become greater. 
To improve ; to make progreſs, Pope. 
9. To advance to any ſtate. FShalſprare. 
10. To come by degrees 
11. To come forward ; to gather ground. Sp. 
12. To be changed from one ſtep to another; 
to become either better or worſe. Py yden. 
13. To proceed as from a cauſe. Hher. 
14. To accrue ; to be forthcoming. Shak/ps 
15. To adhere ; to ſtick together. Waſtor. 
- 16. To ſwell; a fea term. Raleigh, 
GRO'WER.: {| irom grow. ] An increafer. 
Te GROWL. v. . | gre//en, Flemiſh. ] 
1. To ſnarl like an angry cur. Ellis. 
2. To murmur ; to grumble. Gay, 
GROWN. The participle patlive of grow. 
1. Advanced in growth, 
2. Covered or filled by the growth of any 
thing. Preverbs. 
3- Arrived at full growth or ſtature. Locke. 
GROWTH. / [from grow. ] 
1. Vegetation; vegetable life, Atterbury. 
2. Product; thing produced. Milton, 
3. Increaſed number, bulk, or frequency. 
4. Increaſe of ſtature ;z advance to maturity. 
F bp Improvement; advancement. Footer. 


O'WTHEAD.? / | from groſs or great 
GRO'WTNOL. 445 0 J 
1. A kind of fiſh. . Ainſworth. 


2. An idle lazy fellow : obſolete. Tuer. 
To GRUB. v. a. [graban, preterit gres, to 


dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deſtroy by 


digging z to root out of the ground. Dryden. 
CKUB, / | from grub4ing, or mining. ] 
1. A {mall worm that cats holes in bodies. 
2. A thort thick man; a dwarf. Carew. 
To GRU'BBLE. v. x. [grubelen, German.] 
To feel in the dark. Dryden. 
CRU'BSTREET,. / Originally the name of a 
ſtreet in London, much inhabited by writers 
of ſmall hiftories, dictionaries, and temporary 
poems; whence any mean production is 
called grubRreet. Gay. 
7: GRUDGE. v. a. [grwgnach, Welſh. ] 
1. To envy ; to fee any advantage of another 
with diſcontent. Sidney. 
2. To give or take unwillingly. Addiſon. 
To GRUDGE. v. x. 
i. To murmur ; to repine. Hecker, 
2. To be vawilling z to be reluctant. Ra/eigh. 
3- To be envious. James. 
4- To wiſh in ſecret. Dryden. 
5. To give or have any uneaſy remains. Dr. 
GRUDGE. /. fm the verb. 
1. Old quarrel ; inveterate malevolence, Sb. 
2. Anger; ill-will. Seit. 
3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. Ben Jonſon. 
4. Envy ; odium ; invidious cenſure. 
5. Remorſe of conſcience. Ainſworth. 
6. Some little commotion, or forerunner of a 
diſeaſe, Ainſworth. 
GRU'DGINGLY. ad. [from gradge.] Un- 
willingly ; malignantly ; reluctantly. Dryden. 
GRU'EL. / [gruelle, French. ] Food made by 
boiling oatmeal in water. Arbuthnet. 


Rogers. . 


GUA 


GRUFF, . [gr, Dutch. ] Sour of aſpect 3 
harſh of manners. Addiſon. 
GRU'FELY. ad. Harſhly ; ruggedly. Dryden. 


GRU'FFNESS. /. ſirom gruf.] Ruggeduels 


of mien; harchneſs ot look or voice. 
GRUM. a. { contracted from grumble.) Sour z 
lurly ; ſevere. Arouthnot. 


To GRU'MBLE. v. x. [grommelen, Dutch. J 
1. To murmur with dilcontent. Prior. 
2. To growl ; to gnarl. Dryden. 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle, Nowe. 
GRU'MBLER. /. [from gramb/e.] One that 
grumbles ; a mur murer. Swift. 


_ GRU'MBLING. {. { from grumble.] A mur- 


muring through ditcontenc. Shakſpeare. 
GRUME. J ſgrameau, Fr. grumus, Latin. 
A thick viſcid cenfiftence ot a fluid. Quincy. 
GRU'MLY, ad. {from gram ] Sulleuly ; 
moroſely. | 
GRU'MOUS, a. [from grame.] Thick ; 
clotted.  Arbuthnot. 
GRU'MOUSNESS./. [from rams JN 
neſs of a coagulated liquor. iſeman. 
GRU'NSEL. / [uſually 3 The 
lower part of the building. 
To GRUNT. v. n. [| grunio, Latin. ] To 
To GRU'NTLE. : murmur like a hog. Gay. 
GRUNT, /. [from the verb.] The noiſe of a 


hog. Dryden. 
GRUNTER. . [from grunt. ] 

1. He that grunts. 

2. A kind of fiſh, ; . 
CRU'NTLING./. [from grant. ] A young hog. 
To GRUTCH. v. x. [corrupted from grudge. ] 

To envy ; torepine : not uſed. Ben Jonſon, 
GRUTCH:/ [from the verb.] Malice; ill- 

will. Hudibras. 
GRV. / [ ypv. ] Any thing of little value. 
GUAIA'CUM. /. A phyfical wood, excellent 

in many chronick caſes. Hill. 
GUARANTE'E. V [ gwarant, French.] A 
power who undertakes to ſee ſtipulations per- 


tormed. South. - 


To GUA'RANTY. v. a. [guarantir, Fr. 
To undertake to ſecure the performance 


any articles, 

To CUaRD. v. 4. [ garder, French; from 
our word ward.] 
1. To watch by way of defence and ſecurity. 


2. To protect; to detend. Waller. 
3. To preſerve by caution. Addiſon. 
4. To provide againſt objections. Broome. 


85 To adorn with liſts, laces, or ornamental 


rders : obſolete. Shakſpeare. 
To GUARD. v. . To be in a ſtate of caution 
or defence. | Collier, 
GUARD. V garde, Fr. ward, Teut. 
1. A man, or body of men whoſe bulineſs is 
to watch by way of defence. Milton. 
2. A ſtate of caution, or vigilance. Smalriage. 
3. Limitation ; anticipation of object ion. Att. 
4- An ornamental hem, lace, or border. 
Part of the hilt of a ſword. 
State of 


GUA'RDAGE. / [ from guard. 
7 7 obſolete. bakſpeare, 
R . 


GUA'RDER. / One whe guards. 


TO 


GUI 


CUA'RDIAN. / [gardien, French.] 
1. One that has the care of an orphan. Ar5. 
2. One to whom the care and preſervation of 
any thing is committed, Shakſpeare. 
| 8 A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe: not uſed. Sha. 
GUA'RDIAN of he Spivitnalities. He to 
whom the ſpiritual juritdiction of any dioceſe 
is committed, during the vacancy of the ſee. 
GCUA'*RDIAN. a. Performing the office of a 
kind protector or ſuperintendent, Dryden. 
CUA*'RDIANSHIP.F{ [irom guardian. | The 
office of a guardian. L' Eftrange. 
CUA'RDLESS. @. [from guard.) Without 
defence. Waller. 
GUA*RDSHIP. / {from guard.] 
1. Care ; protection. Swifr. 
2. [guard and p.] A king's ſhip to guard 
the coaſt, 
GUAIA'VA, or GUA'VA. V A plant. Miller. 
GUBERNA'TION. V [guberratio, Latin.] 
Government ; ſuperinteudency. Watts. 
GU'DGEON. , [gen, French. ] 
I. A ſmall nih tound in brooks and rivers, 
and eafily caught. — oh 
a. A man eaſily cheated. Swift. 
3. Something to be caught to a man's own 
diſadvantage ; a bait, Shakſpeare. 
CUE'RDON. / [guerdon, French.) A re- 
ward ; arecompenſe : not uſed. A£nolles. 
To GUESS. v. n. [ ghifer, Dutch. ] 
1. To conjecture; to judge without any cer- 
rain principles ot judgment. Ralcigh. 
2. To conjeQture rightly. Stilling fret. 
To GUESS. v. a. To hit upon by accident. 
GUESS. / [f:om the verb.] Conjecture; 
judgment without any poſitive or certain 
grounds. Prior. 


GUE'SSER. /. [from gu-/+.] Conjecturer ; 


due who judges without certain knowledge. 
CUE'SSINGLY. ad. [from g.] Conjec- 
turally ; uncertainly : not uſed. Shakſ. 
GUEST. / fzere, zirv, Saxon.] 
1. One entertained in the houte or at the 
table of another. Like. 
2. A ſtranger ; one who comes newly to re- 
tide. idney. 
TUE'STCHAMBER./. Chamber of enter- 
tainment. Mark. 
„ GU'GGLE. 2. „. [ gorgolaire, Italian. ] 
To ſound as water running with intermiſ- 
_ Vows out ot a narrow-mouthed vetlel, 
*CUIVDAGE. / [from guide.] The reward 
given to a guide. Ainſworth. 
"CUFDANCE, (com guide.) Direction; 


"government, Rippers. 
'F;CUIDE. . a. guider, French.] 
4 . a 
1. To direct in a Way. South. 
2 * * 7 * 
4. To inffuence. Kettlexwell. 


3. Togovern by counſel ; to inſtruct. P/a/ms. 

4. To regulate ; to ſuperintend. D. of Piety. 
_CVUVIDE./. [evide, French. ] 

1. One who dircAs another in his way. A/A. 

2. One who directs another in his conduct. 

3+ Director; regulator. flocder. 
"GUI'DELESS. 2. {from guide.} Having no 

guide ; wanting à goveravur. Dryder, 


GUT. 


GUI'DER./. [from gaide.] Director; reg. 


lator; guide: obſolete. | South, 
GUILD.F. [ziltycip, Saxon.] A ſociety; a 


N * 2 fraternity. Cowell. 
GUILE. Y [guil/le, old French.]. Deceittu! 
cunning; inſidious artifice. Mitten. 


GUI'LEFUL. a. gie and full.) 
' 1. Wily z infidious ; miſchievouſly artful. Dy, 

2. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous. Sha. 

GUT'LEFULLY. — guileful.) In- 
diouſly ; treacherouſſy. Milton 

GUI'LEFULNESS. /. [from ggf.] Se- 
cret treachery ; tricking cunning. 

GUTI'LELESS. a. [from guife.] Free from 
deceit ; void of infidioufneſs ; fimply honeſt, 

GUT'LER. /. | from guile. } One that betrays 
into danger by inſidious practices. Spenſer, 

GUILT. /. Curt, Saxon. ] 


1. The ſtate of a man juſtly c with a 
crime. ammond. 
2. A crime ; an offence. 8 * 
GUPLTILY. ad. [from guilty. ithout 
innocence. bakſpeare 


GUT'LTINESS. / [from guilty. ] The ſtate of 
being guilty ; conſcieuſneſs of crime. S. dxcy. 
GUIFLTLESS. a. [from galt.] Innocent; 
free from crime. Pope. 
GUI'LTLESSLY, ad. [from guilrleſs.] With 
out guilt ; innocently; - 
GCUILTLESSNESS. /. from gute. Inno- 
cence; freedom from crime. King Charlc:. 
CUPFLTY. a. | yilerg, Saxon. ] 
1. Juftly chargeable with a crime; not inno- 


cent. Shakſpearc, 
2, Wicked ; corrupt. Thom fes. 
GUINEA. /. [from Cuinea, à country in 


Africa abounding with gold.] A gold coin 

valued at one and twenty ſhillings. 
GUI'NEADROPPER.Ff., Ong who cheats by 

dropping guineas, | Gay. 


GUI'NEAHEN. / A ſmall Indian hen. 
GUI'N K plant. Miller. 
GUINEAPIG.\ A 1 animal with a pig 3 
ſnout. 
GUISE. /. ger. French.] | 
1 Med ls mien ; habit. Fairfax. 


2. Practice ; cuſtom ; property. B. Jonſon. 
3. External appearance; drefs. Temple. 


GUITAR. /. gira, Italian. ] A ſtringed 
icſtcument of muſick. Prior. 
GULCH. J. {from gulo, Latin. ] A little 
CU'LCHIN.{ glutton. Skinner. 
GULES. 4. Red, in heraldry, Shak/peer:- 
GULF V ge, Italian. ] 
I. A bay; an opening iuto land. roles. 


2. An abyſs ; an unmeaſurable depth. Spe. 


3. A whirlpool; a ſucking eddy.Shatſpeare. 
4. Any thing inſatiable, Shakjpeares 


GU'LFY. . [from gu/f.] Full of guits or 
whirlpools. Pope. 
7 GULL. v. a. [guiller, Fr.] To trick; to 
cheat; to defraud; to deceive, Dryden. 
GULL./. Ly the verb.] 
1. A ſea bird. : MY 
2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. Sb pense. 
3. A ſtupid anima! ; one eafily cheated. 554+ 


LY 


G UR 
CU'LLCATCHER. 9 [gull and cateb. ] A 
cheat ; a man of trick Shakſpeare. 
— . [from gull. ] A cheat; an im- 
poſtor. 1 
GU'LLERY. /. [from gull.] Cheat; im- 
poſture. Ainſwortb. 
GU'LLET. / F gowlet, French. | 
1. The throat; the eſophagus. Denham. 
2. A ſmall ſtream or lake. Heylin. 
To GU'LLY. v. x. To run with noiſe. 
GU'LLYHOLE. /. The hole where the gutters 
empty themſelves in the ſubterraneous ſewer. 
GULO'SITY, F. | guloſus, Lat.] Greedineſs ; 
gluttony ; voracity. Brown. 
To GULP. v. a. [ golpen, Dut.] To ſwallow ea- 
gerly; to ſuck down without intermiſſion. Cay. 
GULP. / | from the verb.] As much as can 
be ſwallowed at once. More. 
GUM. / [gummi, Lat.] 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a reſim 
in being more viſcid, and generally diſſolving 
in aqueous menſtruums. Quincy. 
2. [oma, Saxon. ] The fleſny covering that 
contains the teeth. $wift. 
To GUM. v. a. To cloſe with gum. Wiſeman. 
GU'MMINESS. / The ſtate of being gummy ; 
accumulation of gum. Wiſeman. 
GUMMO'SITY. /. [from gummeons. | The 
nature of gum ; gumminets. Heyer. 
GU'MMOUS, 2. [trom gam. ] Of the nature 
of gum. Wied wa: d. 
GU'MMY. 2. [from gum. ]. | 
1. Conſiſting of gum ; of the nature of gum. 


Dryden. 
2, Productive of gum. Milton. 
3. Overgrown with gum. Dr yden. 


CUN. /. The general name for firearms ; the 
inſtrument from which {hot is diſcharged by 
fire. Knolles. Granville. 

CU'NNEL. / [corrupted from Gunwal s.] 

CU'NNER. / [from ges.] Cannonier; he 
whoſe employment is to manage the artillery 
in a ſhip. Shaiſpeare, 

GU'NNERY. /, [from gunner.) The ſcience 
of artillery ; the art of managing cannon. 

GU'NPOWDER. V [gw# and powder. The 

wder put into guns to be fired. Brown. 

CU'NSHOT. Y [gun and het.] The reach or 
range of a gun; the ſpace to which a ſhot 
can be thrown. | Dryden. 

GUNSHOT. a. Made by the ſhot of a gun. 

GU'NSMITH. / [gun and fmith.} A man 
whoſe trade is to make guns. ortimer. 

CU'NSTICK. F [gun and i.] The ram- 
mer of a gun. Steuart. 

CUN STOCK. V Ng and Het. ] The wood 
to Which the barrel of the gun is fixed. 

CU N STONE. / [gn and fone. ] The ſhot 
of cannon. bakſpeare. 

CU'NWALE, or GU'NNEL of a Ship. /. That 
piece of timber which reaches on either fide 
of the ſhip from the half deck to the fore. 
caſtle ; this is called the ganwale, whether 
there be guns in the ſhip or no. Harris. 

CURGE, V {[gurges, Latin. } Whirlpool 

gulf, | Milton, 


GUT 
GU'RGION. / The coarſer part of the meal, 
ſitted from the bran. — 
To GU'RGLE. v. . [gergegliare, Ital.] To 
fall or guſh with a noiſe, as water from a 
bottle. Pope. 
GU*'RNARD.? / jon French.] A 
GU'RNET. 5 kind of ſea fiſh. Shak/peares 
To GUSH. v. a. [gefelen, Dutch.] 


1. To flow or ruth out with violence; not to 
ſpring in a ſmall ſtream, but in a larger body. 


Thomſon. . 


2. To emit in a capious efluxion. Pope. 
GUSH. / [from the verb.] An emiſſion. of 
liquor in a large quantity at once ; the liquor 
ſo emitted, arvey. 
GU'SSET, / [goufſet, French. ] Any piece 
ſewed on cloth, in order to ſtrengthen it. 
GUST, /. [gouft, French ; guftus, _— 
1. Seuſe of taſting. opts 
2. Height of perception. Milton. 
3. Love; liking. Tillotſon. 
4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. Dryden. 
5. [ from gufter, Iilandick.] A ſudden vio- 


lent blaſt of wind. Addiſon, 
GU'STABLE. a. [gufto, Latin.} 

1. To be taſted. | 4rVeys 

2. Pleaſant to the taſte. - Derham 


GUSTA'TION. J [ge, Latin.] The act 


of taſting. Brown, 
GU'STFUL. a. UF and full.] Taſteful; 
well tafted. Decay of Piety. 


GU'STO. /. [lralian.} 
1. The reliih of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites ſenſations in the pa- 
late. Derhames 
2. Intellectual taſte ; liking. Dryden. 
GU'STY. a. [from g.] Stormy ; tempeſ- 
tuous. Sbalſpeare. 
GUT. /. [kutteln, German.] 
1. The long pipe reaching, with many convoe 
lutions, from the ſtomach to the vent. Bacon. 


2. The ſtomach; the receptacle of food: 


proverblally. Hudibras. 
3. Cluttony; love of gormandizing. Hakew. 
To GUT. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To eviſcerate; to draw; toextenterate. 
2. To plunder of contents. Dryden. 
GU'TTATED. a. [from gutta, Latin, a 
drop. ] Beſprinkled with drops ; bedropped. 
GU'TTER. /. | from guttur, a G Tan ] 
1. A paſſage for water. Addiſon. 
2. A ſmall longitudinal hollow, 
To GU'TTER. v. a. [from the noun. To 
cut in ſmall hollows. Sandys. 
To GU'TTLE. v. . [from get.] To feed 
luxuriouſly ; to gormandize. Dryden. 
To GU'TTLE. v. a. [from gut.] To ſwallow. 
A low word. _[£Eftrangee 
GU'TTLER. {. [from guttle.] A greedy eater. 
GU'TTULOUS. &. | from guttula, Latin. ] 
In the form of a imall drop. Brown. 
GU'TTURAL. 2. [ guttzralis, Latin. ] Pro- 
nounced in the 
throat. | Helder. 
GU'TTURALNESS./. [from gettural] The 
quality of being | 


roat; belonging to the 
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GYM 


CU'TWORT. / [gut and ert.] An herb. 
GUY. / [trom guide.] A rope uled to lift any 
— thing into the ſhip. Skinner. 
To GU'ZZLE. v. . [from gut or ga. ] To 
gormandize ; to feed immoderately. Cay. 
To GU'ZZLE. v. a. To ſwallow with immo- 
derate guſt. Dryden. 
GU*'ZZLER. / [from guzz/e.] A gorman- 
dizer ; an immoderate eater or drinker. Dr. 
GYBE. / [See Giwsz.] A ſneer; a taunt; a 
ſarcaſm. Shakſpeare. 
To GYBE. v. . To ſneer; to taunt. Spenſer. 
GYMNA'STICALLY. ad. | tromgymnaftich.] 
Athletically ; fitly for ſtrong exerciſe. Brown. 
GCYMNA'STICK. a. [ wavreguts.] Pertain- 


"Y 


GYMNOSPE'RMOUS. 4. 


GYV 
ing to athletick. exerciſes; Arbuthna. 
GY'MNICK. 4. [dne] Such as practiſe 
the athletick or gymnaſtick exerciſes. Milton. 
yogarSe and 
8 20 Having the ſeeds naked. 
GY'NECOCRASY,. V [ywaumcxzaria.] Pets 
ticoat government ; female power. 
GYRA'TION. /. [gyro, Latin. ] The act of 
turning any thing about. Newton. 
GYRE. /. [gyrus, Latin.] A circle deſcribed 
by any thing moving in an orbit. Sandy:. 
GY'RED. a. Falling iu rings. Shakſpeare. 
GYVES. / [gevyn, Welth. | Fetters; chain: 
for the legs. Ben Jonſon. 
To GYVE. v. 4. To ſetter ; to ſhackle. S 


— — 


H. 


HAB . 
Is in Engliſh, as in other languages, a 
note of aſpiration, founded only by a 
ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, without auy 
- therefore by many grammarians accounted 
no letter. The + in Englith is ſcarcely ever 
mute at the beginning of a word: as, houſe. 


HA. interjed. [la, Latin.) PE. 
1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſudden 


queſtion, or ſudden exertion. Shalſpeare. 
2. An expreſſion ot laughter. Dryden. 
- HAAK. //. Anh. Ainſworth. 


- HABEAS CORPUS. Latin. ] A writ which 
a man, indicted of ſome treſpals, being laid in 
rifon for the ſame, may have out of the 
ing's Bench, thereby to remove himſelf 
thither at his own coft. Cowell. 


| HABERDA'SHER. / One who ſells ſmall, 


wates; a pedlar. | Bacen. 
 HA'BERDINE. / A dried ſalt cod. Ainſw. 
HA'BERGEON. V [ baubergeor, Fr.] Armour 
do cover the neck and breait, Hudibras. 
- HABFLIMENT. /. {[habilement, French. }] 
Dreſs ; clothes ; garment. Swift, 
To HABI'LITATE. v. x. [Habiliter, French. ] 
Io qualiſy; to entitle: not in uſe. Bacon. 
HABILITATION. / | trom * 
.— Vncation. acon. 
 HABULITY. / . French. ] Faculty; 
: wer : now ability. 
. HA'BIT. / [ habirzs, Wye be N 
1. State of any thing: as, 5445/7 of body. 
2. Dreſs; accoutrement. Dryden. 
3. Habit is a power in man of doing any 
thing, when it has been acquired by frequent 
doing the ſame thing. Locke, 
4. Cuſtom; inveterate uſe. South, 
7 HA'BIT. v. @. {from the noun. } To 
dreſs; toaccoutre; to array. Clarendon. 
IIA BITABLE. a. [ai, Fr, ] Capable 
of being dwelt in. Donne. 


conformation of the organs of ſpeech, and 1s - 


 HA'CKLE. /. Raw filk ; any flimſy ſubttance 
W, 


HAC 


HA'BITABLENESS, / ſtrom habitable.) 
Capacity of being dwelt in. Mare. 
HA'BI TANCE. /. [babitatio, Latin.] Dwell- 
ing ; abode. Spenſer. 
HA'BITANT. / [babitant, French. ] Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in any place. Pope. 
HABITA'TION, / [ habitation, French. 
1. The ſtate of a place receiving dwellers. 
Milton. 
2. Act of inhabiting ; ſtate of dwelling. 
3. Place of abode; dwelling. Milton. 
HABITA'TOR. /. ¶ Latin,] Dweller; inha- 
bitant. | Broome. 
HABI'TUAL. a. [abituel, Fr.] Cuſtomary ; 
accuſtomed ; inveterate. outh. 
HABI'TUALLY. ad. [from habitual.) Cuſ- 
tomarily ; by habit, Ah buthncr. 
Tc HABI'TUATE. v. a. teur, Fr.] To ac- 
cuſtom ; to uſe one's ſelf by frequent repeti- 
tion, Tillotſcn. 
HA'BITUDE. JV [habitudo, Latin. 
1. Relation; reſpect; ſtate with regard to 


ſomething elſe. | Hale, 
2, Familiarity; converſe; frequent inter- 
courſe. Dryden. 
3. Long cuſtom ; habit. Price. 


4- The power of doing any thing acquired by 

frequent repetition. Dryden. 
HA'BNAB. ad. [hap ne hap.] At random; 

at the mercy of chance. Hudibras. 
To HACK. v. a. | haccanz Saxon. ] . 

1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop. Sidney. 

2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with hefitation. S. 
To HACK. v. x. To turn hackney or proſti- 

tute. Chak heare. 

unſpun. on, 
To HA'CKLE. v. a. To dreſs flax. 
HA'CKNEY. /. [hacnai, Welſh. ] 

I. A pacing hor ſe. ; 

2. A hired horſe: kired horſes being uſually 


\ 


HAT 


RKught to pace. 5 Bacon. 
3. A hireling; a proſtitute. Roſcommon. 
4. Any thiog let out for hire. Pope. 
5. Much uſed ; common. Harvey. 


To HA'CKNEY. v. . | from the noun. ] To 
practiſe in one thing; to accuſtom, as to the 
road. | Shakſpeare. 
HA'CQUETON. / {hagquet, old French. ] 
Some piece. of armour. . Spenſer. 
HAD. The preterit and part. paſſ. of Have. 
HA'DDOCK. / [hadet, French. ] A fea fiſh 
of the cod kind, but ſmall. Carew. 
HAFT. / [hefr, Saxon. ] A handle; that 
pu any inſtrument that is taken into the 
and. Dryden. 
To HAFT. v. a. | from the noun. ] To ſet in 
a haft. 


HAG. / Thæzerye, a goblin, n 
1. A tury ; a ſhe monſter, raſhaw. 
2. A witch ; an enchautreſs, | Shak/peare. 
3. An old ugly woman. Dryden. 
To HAG. v . (from the noun. ] To torment ; 
to haraſs with vain terrour. 


Hudibras. 
HA CARD. 2. [ 5agard, French. 
1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. Spenſer. 
2. (Sager, Ger.] Lean; rugged; ugiyj. A. 
3. Detormed with paſſion. Smith. 
HA'CGARD. / 

1. Anything wild or irreclaimable, 'Shak/p. 

2. A ſpecies of hawk. Sandys. 
HA'GGARDLY. ad. [from baggard. | De- 

formedly ; uglily. Dryden. 
HA'GGESS. / {from bog or back. ] A mals of 

meat encloſed in a membrane. 
HA'GGISH. &@. [ from bag] Of the nature 
of a hag ; deformed ; horrid. Shakſpeare. 
To HA'GG LE. v. a. [corrupted from bac or 
back.) To cut; to chop; to mangle. Shak/p. 
To HA'CGLE. v. . To be tedious in a bar- 
gain; to be long in coming to the price. 
HA'GGLER. /. From baggle.] 

1. One that cuts. 

2, One that is tardy in bargaining. 
HA'GIOGRAPHER. J. {a iS and yedpe.] 
A holy Weiter. The Jews divide the holy 
ſeriptures of the Old Teſtament into the law, 

the prophets, and the hagizgrapher:. 

HAH. inte. An expreſſiou ot ſudden effort. 
HALL. /. [hagel, Saxon. ] Drops of rain frozen 
in their falling, Lecke. 
To HAIL. v. x, To pour down hail. 1/aiab. 
HAIL inter;. Thel, health, Saxon. ] A term 
of ſalutation; health. Milton. 
| ToHAIL. v. x. [from the noun.) To ſalute ; 
do call to. - Dryden. 
HA'ILSHOT: / [hail and het.] Small ſhot 
ſcattered like hail. Hayward. 
HA'ILSTONE./. [hail and fone.) A particle 
or ſingle ball of hail. | hakſpeare. 
HA'LLY. a. a= hail.] Conſiſting of hail. 
HAIR. / [hen, Saxon.) 

1. One of the common teguments of the 

body. Wich a microſcope, we find that 

hairs have each a round bulbous root which 
lies pretty deep in the ſkin, and which draws 

SE nouriſhment from the ſurrounding bu- 


HAL 
mours: that each hair conſiſts of five or fit 
others, wrapt up in a common tegument or 
tube. Juincy- 

2. A ſingle hair. Shakſpeare. 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. Dryden. 
4. Courſe z order ; grain. Shakſpeare. 

HA'IRBEL. /. A flower; the hyacinth. 

HA'IRBRAINED. a. [rather harebrained. ] 
Wild ; irregular. Shakſpeare. 

HA'IRBREADTH. / A very ſmall dutance; 
the diameter of a hair. | Judges. 

HA'IRCLOTH. /. Stuff made of hair, very 
rough and prickly, worn ſometimes in mor- 
tification. Grew. 


HA'IRINESS. /. The ſtate of being covered 


with hair, or abounding with hair. 
HAIKLA CE. / The fillet with which the 

women tie up their hair. Swift. 
HA'IRLESS. a. Wanting hair. Shakſpeare. 
HA'IRY. a. | from Hair. 


1, Overgrown with hair. Shalſpeare. 
2. Confiſtiog of hair. Dryden. 
HAKE. /. A kind of fiſh. Carew. 


HA'KOT. /. [ from bake. ] A kind of fiſh. 
HAL, in local names, is derived like a/ from 
the Saxon healle, 7. e. a hall. Gibſon. 
HA'LBERD. /. 44/ebarde, Fr.] A battle-aze 
fixed to a long pole. Pope. 
HA'LBERDIER. JF. [ha/ebardier, Fr.] One 
who is armed with a halberd. Clarendon. 
HA'LCYON. / | halcyo, Lat.] A bird, ſaid to 
breed in the fea, and that there is always a 
calm during her incubation. Shakſpeerts 
HA'LCYON. a. {from the noun.} Placid ; 
quiet ; ſtill ; peaceful. Denham. 
HALE. 2. Healthy ; found ; hearty. Spenſer. 
To HALE. v. a. | halen, Dutch. ] To drag by 
force; to pull violently and rudely. Brower. 
HA'LER. /. [| from ba/e,} He who pulls and 
hales. ” 
HALF. / plural 4aives. {healg, Saxon. ] 
1. A moiety; one part of two; an equal 
part. Ben Jonſon. 
2. It ſometimes has a plural ſignification 
when a number is divided. 
HALF. ad. In part; equally. Dryden. 
HALFELOOD. / One not born of the fame 
father and mother, Locke. 
HALF-BLOODED. a. Mean; degenerate. $5. 
HALF-FACED.. 4. Showing ouly part of the 
tace. Shatkſpeare. 
HALF-HEARD. «. Imperfectly heard. Pope. 
HALF-MOON. /. | 


t. The moon in its appeat when at half x 


increaſe or decreaſe. 

2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 
HALF-PENNY. /. plural Spenge. A cop» 

per coin, of which two make a peuny.. Shak. 
HALF-PIKE. /. The ſmall 2 carried by 

officers. ; Tatler. 
HALF-SEAS over. A proverbial expreſſion for 

any one far advanced. It is commonly uſed 

of one half drunk. Dryden. 
HALF-SPHERE. / Hemiſphere. Ben Fon/or. 
HALF-STRAINED. 2. Half-bred; imperteR. 


Dryden. 
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HALF-SWORD. / Cloſe fight. Shab/peare. 


HALF-WAY. ad. In the middle. Granville. 
HALF-WIT. / A blockhead ; a fooliſh fellow. 


Dryden. 
e 71 A fort of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
HA'LIDOM. / Our bleſſed lady. Spenſer. 


HA'LIMASS. / [haliz and ma/7.] The fea 
ot Ail-ſouls. Shatſpeare. 
HA'LITUOUS. a. [T, Latin.] Vapour- 
ous ; fumous. Boyle. 
HALL / Thal, Saxon.) 
1. A court of jvſtice. 


2. A manor houſe ſo called, becauſe 4% 


"were held courts for the tenants. Addiſon. 
3- Thepublick room of a corporation. Garth. 
4. The firſt large room of a houſe. Milton. 
HALLELU IAH. / {.mnnvvn Praiſe ye the 
Lord. ] A ſong of thankſgiving. ilton. 


word of encouragement when dogs are let 
looſe on the game. Dryden. 
To HA*'LLOO. v. . [haler, French.] - 
1. To cry as after the dogs. * 
2. To treat as in contempt. idney. 
To HA'LLOO. . . 


1. To encourage with ſhouts. Prior, 
2. To chaſe with ſhouts. Shakſpeare, 
3: To call or ſhout to. Shakſpeare. 


To HA'LLOW. v. 4. Thalzian, haliz, Saxon 
. To conſecrate; to make holy. Hooker. 
2. To reverence as holy: as hal de thy 


name. 
HALLUCINA'TION. /. [hallucinatio, Lat.] 
Errour; blunder; miſtake; folly. Addiſon. 
HALM. / [healm, Saxon.} Straw. 
HA'LO, / Ared circle round the ſun or moon. 


Newton. 
HA'LSENING. a. [bat, German.] Sounding 
harſhly : not in uſe. Carew. 


HA'LSER. /. [from halr, neck, and reel, a 


rope. } A leſs than a cable. 

To HALT. 2 healw, Saxon, — 
1. To limp; to be lame. ryden. 
2. To ſtop in a march. Addiſen. 
3+ To heſitate; to ſtand dubious. Age. 
4. To fail; to faulter. Shakſpeare. 


HALT. / [ from the verb. 


HALT. a. ſtrom the —_— Lame; crippled. 
1. The of limping; the manner of 


hmping. a 

2. [alte, Fr.] A ſtop in a march. Milton. 
MA'LTER. /. {from t.] He who limps. 
HALTER. / | healyrpe, Saxon. ] 

I. A rope to hang malefactors. Shat/ſpeare. 

2. A cord ; a ſtrong ſtring. ' Sardy:. 


To HA'LTER. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
bind with a cord. Atterbury. 


To HALVE. v. a. [from half, halves.) To 


divide into two parts. 
HALVES. interj. [ from haf] An expreſſion 
dy which any one lays claim to an equal ſbare. 


HAM, whether initial or final, is no other than ; 


the Saxon ham, a houſe, farm, or village. 
HAM. /. [ham, Saxon. ] 

1. The hip; the hinder part of the articula- 
tion of the thigh with the knee, Wiſeman, 


1 7 
HAMMER. / [hamen, Saxon. ] 


O. interj. [allons, let us go! Fr.] A 


HAN 


2. The thigh of a hog ſalted. Pose. 
HA MATE D. a. [bamatus, Latin. ] Hooked ; 

ſet with hooks. | 
To HA'MBLE. v. a. {from bam. ] Te cut the 

ſine vs of the thigh ; to hamſtring. 
HAME. /. [hama, Saxon. ] The collar by 

which a horſe draws in a waggon. 
HA'MLET. / [ham, Sax. and the termination 
A [mall village. Bacon, 


t. The inftrument conſiſting of a long handle 
and heavy head, with which any thing is 
forced or driven. Brown. 
2. Any thing deſtructive. Hakewi!!, 

To HAMMER. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a hammer. . Sandy, 
2. To forge or torm with a hammer. — 
3. To work in the mind; to contrive by in- 


te llectual labour. Sbalſpeare. 
To HAMMER. v. . 

1. To work; to be buſy. Shakſpeare, 

2. To be in agitation, va eare, 


' Nr 
HA'MMERER, / [from bammer.] He who 
works with a hammer. 
HA'MMERHARD. / [hrvmmer and bard. | 
Hlammerbard is when you harden iron orftec| 
with much hammering on it. Moon. 
HA MMOCK. /. Thamaca, Saxon. ] A ſwing- 
ing bed. emple. 
HA MP ER. F. [hanaperium, low Latin. 4 
large baſket for carriage. Swift. 
To HA'MPER. v. 4. 
1. To ſhackle; to entangle, as in nets. Hers. 
2. To enſnare; to inveigle. 2 
3. To complicate; to tangle. Blackmore. 
4. To perplex ; to embarraſs by many lets 
and troubles. Hudibras. 
HA'MSTRING, / [ham and ring. | The 
tendon of the ham. Shakſpeare. 
To HA'MSTRING. v. a. preter. and part. pail. 
hamſftrung. To lame by cutting the tendon 
of the ham. der., 
HA'NAPER. / [hanaperium, low Latin. ] 4 
treaſury ; an exchequer. Bacon. 
HA'NCES. /. [In a ſhip. ] Falls of the fiſc. 
rails placed on banniſters on the op ar.d 
quarterdeck down to the gangway. Hari. 
HA'NCES. /. [In architecture. The ends of 
elliptical arches. Harris. 
HAND, / hand, hond, Saxon.] 
1. The palm with the fingers. 


Berkley. 
2. Meaſure of four inthes ; a palm. 


3. Side, right or left. W. 
4. Part; quarter; ſide. Swift. 
5. Ready payment. Till-1jon- 
6. Rate ; price. Bacon. 
7. Terms; conditions; rate. Taylor. 


8. Act; deed; external action. X. Charles. 
9. Labour; act of the hand. Ada ſen. 
10. Performance. *. 
11, Power of perſormance. 45 
12. Attempt ; undertaking. 

13. Manner of gathering or taking. 
14. Workmanſhip ; power or act of manu- 
facturing or making. 


Cheyne- 
15. Manner of acting or performiog. 6004 


HAN 
t. Agency part in action. South, 


17. The act of giving or preſenting. Samui. 
. 18. Act of receiving any thing ready to one's 


hand. oy 
19. Care; neceſſity of managing. P 
20. Diſcharge of duty. Hooker. 


11. Reach; nearneſs: as, at Sand, within 
reach, near, approaching. Boyle. 
22. Manual management. D- yaen. 
23. State of being in preparation. Shakfpeare. 
24. State of being in preſent agitation. Shak. 
25. Cards held ata game. Bacon, 
26. That which is uſed in oppoſition to an- 
other. Hudibras, 
27. Scheme of action. Ben Jonſon. 
28. Advantage; gain ; ſuperiority. Hayw. 
29. Competition; conteſt. Shakſpeare, 
30. Tranſmiſſion; conveyance. Cohn,. 
31. Poſſem̃ion ; power. Flooker. 
32. Preſſure of the bridle. Shakſpeare. 
33. Method of government; . diſcipline z re- 
ſtraint. Bacon. 
34. Influence ; management. Daniel. 
35. That which performs the office of a hand 


in pointing. Locke. 
36. Agent; perſon employed. Sit. 
37. Giver and receiver. Tilotjon. 


38. An actor; a workman; a ſoldier. Dryd. 

39. Catch or reach without choice. Miltor, 
40. Form or caſt of writing. Felton. 
41. HAND over head. Negligently; raſhly ; 
without ſeeing what one does. L' 


Aran k. 
4%. HAND HAND. Cloſe fight. Shak. 
43. HND in HAND. 


In union; con- 
jointly. Swift. 
44. Hav in Hand. Fit; pat. SBA. 

45. Hawp te Mouth. As want requires. 
46. To bear in HAND. To keep in expecta- 
tion; to elyde. Shakſpeare. 
47. To be HAN and Glove. To be intimate 
and familiar; to ſuit one another. 
To HAND. v. 4. {from the noun. ] 
1. To give or tranſmit with the band. Brown. 
2. To guide or lead by the hand. Denne. 
. Toi eite 3 to lay hands on, Shakſpeare, 
4. To manage; to move with the hand. Prior. 
5. To tranſmit in ſuccefſivn ; to deliver from 
one to another. Woodward. 
Havp is much uſed in compoſition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, as a Ha- 
ſaw; or born in the hand, as a &andbarrow. 
HA'NDBARROW. /- A trame on which any 
thing is carried by the hands of two men, 
without wheeling 7 the ground. Tufer. 
HAND.BASKET. /. A portable baſket. 
I { bell rung by the hand. 
HAND-BREADTH. / A fpace equal to the 
breadth of the hand ; a palm. 
HA'NDED. 4. {from hand.] . 
i. Having the uſe of the hand left or right. 


Arbuthnoet. 


Brown. 

2. With hands joined, Milton, 
HANDER. / ＋ rem band.] Tranſmitter ; 
conveyor in 8 Dryden. 


HA'NDFAST. /. [band and ff] Hold ; 
cultody : obſolete. ba i/peare, 
0 


HAN 


HANDFUL. F/. _— nd and full.] n 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain, 
Addifor, 

2. A palm; a hand's breadth. Hacun. 


3. A ſmall number or quantity. Clarendon, 
4. As much as can be done. Raleigb. 
HAND-GALLOP. /. A flow eafy gallop, in 
which the hand preſſes the bridie to hinder 
increaſe of ſpeed. Dryden. 
HAND-GUN. /. A gun wielded by the hand. 
HA'NDICRAFT. /. {band and ereft.] 
1. Manual occupation. ddifon. 
2. A man who lives by manual labour. Swift, 
HANDICRA'FTSMAN. / A manufacturer ; 
one employed in manual occupation. Swift. 
HA'NDILY. ad. [from handy.] With ſkill; 
with dexterity. 
HA'/NDINESS. . [from handy. ] Readineſs ; 
dexterity. 
HA'NDIWORK.Ff. [handy and work.] Work 
on = hund; product of labour; manufac- 
L' Eftrange. 
HA NDKERCHIEF, JS. Land and terchiꝙ.] 
A piece of ſilk or linen uſed to wipe the face, 
or cover the neck. Arbathnet. 
To HA'NDLE.: v. a. [ handelen, 2 
1. To touch; to feel with the hand. Locke. 
2. Lo manage; to wield. Shatſpeare. 
3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent 


touching. Temple. 
4. To treat; to mention in writing or talk. 

Atterbury. 

5 To deal with; to practiſe. 2 

. To treat well or ill. larendon. 


7. To practiſe upon; to tranſact with. Shak. 
HA NDLE. /. [handle, Saxon. ] 
1. Thar part of any thing by which it is held 
in the hand; a haft. Taylor . 
2. That of which uſe is made. Seuth, 
HA'NDLESS. 2. Without a hand. Shakjpeare, 
HA'NDMAID. / A maid that waits at hand. 
HA'NDMILL. / A mill moved by the hand. 
HANDS -F. A vuigar phraſe for keep off; 
forbear:; L£' Efrange. 
HA'NDSAILS. V Sails managed by the died. 
HANDSAW. / A ſaw manageable by the 
hand, Mortimer. 
HA'NDSEL. / [hanſe/, Dutch. ] The firſt act 
of uting any thing; the firſt set of ſale. 
To HA'NDSEL. v. a. To ule or do any thing 
the firſt time. owley. 
HA'NDSOME. 4. [4and/aem, Dutch. 
1. Ready; gainly; convenient. 
2. Beautiful with dignity; graceful. 25 
3. Elegant; graceſul. Felton, 
4. Ample ; liberal: as, a handſome fortune. 
. Generous ; noble: as, a handſome a&iov. 
To HANDSOME. ».a. | from the ene) 
To render elegant or neat. Do 
HA'NDSOMELY. ad. | trom bandſeme.] 
1. Conveniently ; dexteroufly. _ Spenſer, 
2. Beautifully ; gracefully, 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. * ifdom. 
. Liberally ; generouſly. Addiſon, 
HA'NDSOMENESS. . [from hand/ome.] 
Beauty ; grace elegauce, dle, 
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HA'NDVICE. /. [hand and vice.] A vice to 


hold ſmall work in. Moxon. 
HA'NDWRITING, / A caſt or form of 
. writing peculiar to each hand. Cockburn. 
HA'NDY. a. [from — 
1. Executed or performed by the hand. 
2. Ready; dexterous ; ſkilful. Dryden, 
3. Convenient ; ready to the hand. Maxon. 
HA'NDYDANDY. / Aplayin which children 
change hands and places. Shakſpeare. 
To HANG. v. a. preter. and pail. banged, 
or bung. anciently bong. [hangan, Sax. 
1. To ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch a manner as 
- to be ſuſtained, not below, but above. South. 
. 2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. Saxdys. 
3. To choke and Kill by ſuſpending by the 
neck, Shakſpeare. 
4. To diſplay; to ſhow aloft. Addiſon. 
5. To let fall below the proper ſituation. Dr. 
+ 6. To fixin ſuch a manner as in ſome direc- 
tions to be moveable. Maceabees. 
7. To cover or charge by any thing luſpend- 
ed. | Dryden. 
3. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 
_ faſtened to the wall. Bac: 
To HANG. 8 . N 
1. To be ſu to be above, 
not below. OTE: TS 
2. To depend; to fall looſely on the lower 


part; to dangle. Dryden. 
3. To bend forward. Addiſon. 
4. To float; to play. Prior. 


5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed above 


the ground. Addiſon. 
6. To reſt upon by embracing. Peacham. 
7. Tohover; to impend. Atterbury, 
8. To be looſely joined. Shakſpeare. 


9. To drag; to be incommodiouſly joined. 

10. To be compact or united. Addiſon. 
11. To adhere, unwelcomely or incommo- 
diouſly. | Addiſon. 
12. To reſt; to reſide. Shakſpeare, 
13. To be in ſuſpenic; to be in a ſtate of un- 


certaiuty. Deuteronomy. 
14. To be delayed; to linger. Milton, 
15. To be dependant on. Shakſpeare. 


16. To be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 
17. To have a ſteep declivity. Mortimer. 
18. To be executed by the halter. Pope. 
19. To decline; to tend down. Pope. 
HA'NGER. / [from 4arg.] That by which 
any thing hangs : as, the pot hangers. 


HA'NGER. /. {from bang.] A ſhort broad 


ſword. 
HANGER- ON. / { from hang. ] Adependant. 
brown. Swift. 
HANGING. / om hang.) Drapery hung 
or faſtened againſt the walls of rooms. Dryd. 
HA'NGING. participia! a. — bang. 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. Sha#/p. 
. a. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter. 
HA'NGMAN. [Lang and man.] The pub- 
lick exccutioner. Sidney. 
HANK. / [ bark, Iſlandick.] 
1. A ſkein of thread. 
2. A tie z acheck; an influence, D. FP. 


acen. 


| HAR 
To HA'NKER. v. . [ hankeren, Dutch.} T's 

long importunately, Addiſer, 
HANT, for has not, or have not. Addiſon, 
HAP. / [ anhap, in Welſh, is misfortune. ] 

1. Chance; fortune. 2 er. 

2. That which happens by chance. Sidney, 

3. Accident; caſual event. Fairfax, 
HAP.HAZARD. / Chance; accident. Locke, 
To HAP. v. . — the noun.] To come by 

accident; to fall out ; to happen. Bacon. 
HA'PLESS. 3. [from 4ap.) Unhappy ; un- 

fortunate ; luckleſs. Smith, 
HA'PLY. ad. {from hap. ] | 

1. Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be. Rowe, 

2. By chance ; by accident. Milton, 
To HA'PPEN, v. . [| from hap.] | 

1. To fall out ; to chance ; to come to paſs. 

, Tillaifon. 

2. To light; to fall by chance, Grauwn:. 
HA'PPLLY. ad. {from bappy.] 

1. Fortunately ; luckily; ſucceſsfully. Dryd. 

2. Addrefsfully ; gracefully ; without * 

| Ls, 4 ope. 

3. In a tate of felicity : as, he lives BDI 
HA'PPINESS. / | from happy. ] 

1. Felicity; ſtate in whic deſires are 


ſatisfied. Hooker, 

2. Good luck ; good fortune. 

3- Fortuitous elegance. Denham. 
HA'PPY. a. [from hap. } 

I. In a ſtate of felicity. Sidney. 

2. Lucky; ſucceſsful; fortunate, Heyl. 

3. Addreſsſul ; ready. Swift, 
HA'QUETON. / A coat of mail. Spenſer. 


HARA'NGUE. /. [harangue, French. ] A 
ſpeech ; a popular oration. Swift. 
To HARA'NGUE, v. . {[haranguer. Fr.] To 
make a ſpeech; to pronounce an oration. 
HARA'NGUER, / [from barangue. ] An ori- 
tor ; 2 publick ſpeaker. 
To HA'RASS, . a. [harafſer, French. ] To 
weary ; to fatigue. Addiſon. 
HA'KASS. /. {from the verb.] Waſte ; dif- 
turbance, Milton. 
HA RBINGER. /, [berberger, Dutch.] A 
forerunner 3 a precurſor. Dryden. 
HA'RBOUR. / ED French. ] 
1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. Dr. 
2. A port or haven for ſhipping. Shakſpeare. 
3. An aſylum ; a ſhelter, 
To HA'RBOUR. v. . [trom the noun.] To 
receive entertainment ; to ſojourn. Dryden. 
To HA'RBOUR. v. a. 
1. To entertain ; to permit to reſide. Rowe. 
2. Lo ſhelter; to ſecure. ' Siqney. 
HA'RBOURAGE. / [ herbergage, French. ] 
Shelter; entertainment.  Shakſpeare. 
HA'RBOURER. / [from harbour. ] One that 
entertains another. 
HA'RBOURLESS. 4. [from Harbour.] Want- 
ing harbour; being without lodging. 
HARD, a. Cheand, Saxon ; hard, Dutch. ] 
1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or ſeparations; 
not ſoft,  Shakſpeare. 
2. Difficult ; not eaſy to the intellect. Ard. 
3. Difficult of accompliſhment, Dryden. 
3 


HA R 
4. Painful; diftreſsful ; laborious. Clarendon. 


5 Cruel ; oppreſſive; rigorous. Atterbury. 
Sour; rough; ſevere. Sbalſpeare. 


4 Untavourable ; unkind. Dryden. 
+ Infenfible ; inflexible. Dryaen. 
9. Unhappy ; vexatious. Temple. 


10. Vehement; keen; ſevere: as, 4 hard 
winter ; hard weather. ; 


11. Unreaſonable; unjuſt. 8wift. 
12. Forced; not eaſily granted. Burnet. 
13. Powerful; forcible. Watts. 
14. Auſtere 3 rough, as liquids. Bacon. 
15. Harſh; ſtiff; conſtrained. Dryden. 


16. Not pleatiful ; not proſperous. Dryden. 


17. Avaricious ; faultily ſparing. 
HARD. ad. [ barde, German. ] 
1. Cloſe ; near. Fudger. 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; inceſſantiy, Dr. 
3. Uneaſily; vexatiouſly. Shalſpeuare. 
4. Dittreſsfully, L' Eftrange. 
1 Faſt; nimbly ; vehemently. L EArange. 
With difficulty. acon. 
7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſterouſly. Taylor: 
HA'K DBOUND. a. Card and ,] Coſtive. 


Pope. 
To HA'RDEN. v. a. [from bard.) 
1. To make hard; to indurate. Woodward, 
2, To confirm in effrontery ; to make impu- 
dent, 
3- To confirm in wickedneſs ; to make ob- 
durate. Addiſon. 
4- To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. Swift. 
5. To make firm; to endue with conſtancy. 
Drygerz. 
To HA'RDEN. v. . To grow hard. Hacon. 
HA'RDENER. / ¶ from harden. One that 
makes any thing hard. 
HARDFA'VOURED. a. [ bard and favor. ] 
Coarſe of feature. Dryden. 
HARDHA'NDED-a.{ hard and band. Coarſe; 
mechanick. Shatſpeare. 
HA'RDHEAD. V/. [hard and bead. } Ciath of 
heads. Dryden. 
HARDHE'ARTED. a.[ bar4and beart Cruel ; 
inexorable ; mercileſs ; pitileſs. Arburhner. 
HARDHE'ARTEDNESS. {| from hardbeart- 
ed.] Cruelty ; want of tenderneſs. Szcuth. 
HA'RDIHEAD. ? / [ from hardy. | Stoutneſs; 
HA'RDIHOOD. 5 bravery : obſolete. MI. 
HA'RDIMENT. / [ from hardy. ] Courage; 


ſtoutneſs ; bravery : not in ule. Fairfax, 
HA'RDINESS. / | from hardy. ] 
1. Hardſhip ; fatigue. Spenſer. 


2. Stoutneſs ; courage; bravery. Shat/peare, 

3- Effrontery; confidence. 
HARDLA'BOURED. a. [hard and /abour.] 

Flaborate ; ſtudied. Swift, 
HA KDL. ad. [ from bard. ] 


1. With difficulty ; not eaſily. South. 
2. Scarcely ; ſcant; not lightly. Swift. 
3. Grudgingly, as an injury. — et» 
4. Severely ; wunfavourably. ooker, 
5. Rigorouſly ; oppreſſively. Swift. 
6. Unwelcomely ; harſhly. Locke. 
7. Not ſoftly ; not tenderly. Dryden. 


HA'RDMOUTHED. 4. [bard and mouth. 


HAR 

2 to the rein ; not ſenſible of the 
it. 

HA'RDNESS. /. from d.] 

1. Durity ; power of reſiſtauce in bodies. 


2. Difficulty to be underitood. Shakſpeare, 


3. Diſhcuity to be accompliſhed. 

4. Scarcity ; penury. 

5. Obduracy ; profligateneſs. 

6. Coarſeneſs; harſhneſs of look. Ray. 

7. Keenneſs; vehemence of weather. Mor. 

8. Cruelty of temper; lavageneſs. Shalſp. 

9. Stiffneſs ; harſhneſs. Dryden. 

10. Faulty parfimony ; ſtingineſs. | 
HA'RDOCK. / The tame with 6wrdeck. Sö. 
HARDS. / The refuſe or coarſer part of flax. 
HA'RDSHIP. / [from hard. ] 

1. Injury; oppreſſion. 

2. Inconvenience ; fatigue. gong 
HA'RDWARE. /. [hard and ware.] Manu- 

factures of metah 
HA'RDWAREMAN.F/. A maker or ſeller of 

metalline manutactures. Swift. 
HA'RDY. a. [hardi, French. 

1. Bold; brave; ſtout ; daring. 

2. Strong; hard; firm. 


Sidney. 
Swift, 


Bacon, 
S outh . 


3- Confident; impudent; vitiouſly ſtubborn. 


HARE and Hz«#, differing in pronunciation 
only, fignify both an army and a lord. * 
HARE. /. — Saxon. | 
I. A {mall quadruped, remarkable for timi- 
dity, vigilance, and fecundity. More. 
2. A conſtellation. Creech, 
To HARE. v. . [harier, French. ] To fright; 
to hurry with terrour. Locke. 
HA'REBELL. / [hare and be/l.] A blue flower 


campaniform. Shakſpeare. 
HA'REBRAINED. 2. [rom Hare, the verb, 

and brain. | Volatile ; unſettled ; wild. Bac. 
HA'RE FOOT. / [ bare and fact.] 

1. A bird. Ainſworth, 

2. An herb. Ainſworth, 


HA'RELIP.F/. A fiſſure in the upper lip with 


want of ſubſtance. wincy. 
HA'RESEAR./. A plant. Miller. 
HA'RIER.F. [from bare. A dog for hunting 
hares. Ainſworth. 
To HARK. v. a. [contraſted from bearken.] 
To litten. Hudibras. 


HARK. iter. [It is originally the imperative 
of the verb bark.] Lift ! hear! liiten! Rowe, 
HARL. / | 
1. The filaments of flax. 3 
2, Any filamentous ſubſtance. Mortimer. 
HA'RLEQUIN. /. | Me-nage derives it from a 
famous comedian that frequented Mr. Harley's 
houſe, whom his friends called Harlequins, 
little Harley. ] A buffoon who plays tricks to 
divert the populace ; a jack-pudding. Prior. 
HA'RLOT. / | herloges, Welſh, a girl.] A 
whore; a ſtrumpet. Dryden. 
HA'RLOTRY. / trom Harlot.] 
1. The trade of a harlot; fornication. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. &. 
HARM. / [ heapm, Saxon. ] | 
1. Injury; crime; wickedneſs, 
a. Miichief ; detriment ; hurt. 


D ryden. 


South. 


Swift. 


gulf. 
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HAR 


To HARM, v. a. To hurt; to injure. Waller. 
HA'RMFUL. . [harm and f.] Hurtful ; 


miſchievous. Raleigh. 
HA'RMFULLY. ad. [ from harmful.) Hurt- 
tully; noxiouſly. Aſcham. 


 HA'RMFULNESS. / | trom harmful. Hurt- 
fulueſs; miſchievouſneſs ; noxiouſueſs. 
HA'RMLESS. &@. ¶trom n.] 
1. Innocent; innoxious ; not hurtful. Sat. 
2, Unhurt ; undamaged. Raleigh. 
HA'RMLESSLY. ad. Innocently; without 
hurt; without crime. Walton. 
HA'RMLESSNESS. / Innocence ; freedom 
from tendency to injury or hurt. Donne. 
HARMO'NICAL, e a.| 4pwonns; barmonique, 
HA'KRMONICK., Freach. 
4. Relating to mutick ; ſuſceptible of muſi- 
cal 1 to each other. acon 
2. Concordant ; muſical. Po pe. 
HARMO'NIOUS. a. | 5armonieux, French.) 
1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 
- proportioned to each other. Cowley. 
2. Muſical ; ſymphonious. Dryden. 
HARMO'NIOQUSLY. ad. 
1. With juſt adaptation and proportion of 
parts to cach other. Bentley. 
2. Muſical; with ccncord of ſounds. Sill. 
HARMO'NLOUSNESS. /.{ from barmeonicus. | 
Proportion ; muſicalnefs. 
To HA'RMONIZE. v. a. {from harmony. ] To 
._ adjuſt in ft proportions. Dryden. 
HA'RMONY. V [@2.oma; harmonic, Fr. 
1. The juſt adaptation vt one part to another. 
Bacon. 
2. Juſt proportion of ſound.  Wwans. 
3. Concord; corretpondent ſentiment. Milt. 
HARNESS. /. [ barrojs, French. ] 
1. Armour; detenfſive furniture of war. Sh. 
2. The traces of draught horſes, parvicularly 
of carriages of pltaſure or ſtate. Dryden. 
To HA'RNESS. ». a. ¶ from the noun. 
1. Todreis in armour. owe, 
2. To fix horſes in their traces. Hale. 
HARP. / [heanp, Saxon; +harpe, Frefich, ] 
1. A lyre z au inftrument ſtrung with wire, 
and commonly ſtruck with the finger. Dryd. 
2. A conſtellation. Creech, 
Te HARP. v. ». [harper, French. ] 


1. Toplayon the harp. Corinthians. 
2. To touch any paſſion. Sbalſpeare. 
HA RP EK. [ trom harp.] A player on the 

harp. | h Tirkel. 
HA'RPING Tron. /.{ from har pago, Latin. ] A 

harpoon. Waller, 


HAK FON EER. / [ har ponewr, French. ] He 
that throws the harpoon. | 

HARPO'ON.F/. { barpen, French. ] A bearded 
dart with a line taſtencd to-the handle, with 

which whales are ſtruck and caught. 

HA'RPSICHORD. / A muſical inſtrument, 
ſtrung with wire, and played by ſtriking keys. 

HA'RPY.F. [berpyia, Latin. ] 

I. The barpies were a kind of birds which 
Had the faces of women and toul long claws, 
very filthy creatures. Raleigh, 

2. A raveyous wretch ; an extortioner. 05, 


HAR- 


HARQUEBUSS. [See AnqQueBus?] A 
andgun. 
HA'RQUEBUSSIER. F. [from argue 
One armed with a OE 2 
HARRI DAN. 7 [ corrupted trom Laridelle, 
French, a worn- out worthleſs horſe.] A de- 
cayed ſtrumpet. Ku. 
HA'RROW, ſ(ebarreue, Ft. J A t 
timbers croſung each other, and ſet with teeth, 
drawn over ſowed ground to throw the carth 
over the ſeed. ; Mortimer. 
Ze HA'RROW. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with earth by the barrow. Tu/. 
2. To break with the harrew. Shakſpeare. 
3- Totearup; to rip up. ==. 
4. To pillage; to ſtrip; to lay waſte, Bacon. 
3. [from henzian, Saxon. ] To invade ; to 
raſs with incurſions: obſolete. Spenſer. 
6. To diſturb; to put into commotion. Sh. 
HA'RROW, ixter7. An exclamation of ſudden 


diſtreſs : out ot uſe. - Spenſer. 
HA'RROWER. /. [from Se.] 

1. He who harrows, | | 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 


Te HA RRV. v. a. [ harer, French. ] 
1. To teaze ; to hare; to ruſfle. Shakſpeare. 
2. In Scotland it ſignifies to rob or plunder. 
HA RSH. a. [ bervi/che, Geaman, Skinner.) 


1. Auſtere ; roughly four. Denham. 
2. Rough to the ear. Dryden. 
3- Crabbed ; moroſe; peeviſh. © Tayir. 
4- Rugged to the touch ; rough. Boys. 
5. Unpleafing ; rigorous. Dryden. 
HA'RSHLY. ad. : 

1. Sourly ; auſterely to the palate, 

2. With violence ; not gently. Milton. 


3. Severely ; moroſely ; crabbedly. Addiſon. 
4. Unpleatantly to the ear. Shakſpeare. 
HA*RSHNESS. / [from harp. ] 


1. Sourneſs; auſtere taſte. Bacon. 
2. Roughneſs to the ear. Pope. 
3. Ruggedneſs to the touch. Bacon. 
4. Crabbedneſs; peeviſhneſs. Shakſpeare. 


HART. /. [heont, Saxon. ] A he deer; the 
male of the roe. May. 

HART-ROYAL. /. A plant. 

HA'RTSHORN. /. A drug that comes into uſe 
under many forms. Hill. 


HA'RTSHORN. / An herb. Ainſworth. _ 
HA'RTSTONGUE. /. A plant. ort imer. 
HA'RTWORT. /. A plant. Miller. 


HA'RVEST. / | hzzppepr, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſeaſon of ripeniug and gathering the 
corn. L' Eftrange. 
2. The corn ripened, gathered, and inned. S. 
3. The product of labour. Dryden. 
HARVEST-HOME./. 
1. The ſong which reapers ſing at the feaſt 
made for having inned the harveſt, Dryden. 
2. The time of gathering harveß. Dryden. 
3. The opportunity of gathering treaſure. $5. 
HARVEST-LORD. / The head reaper at the 
harveſt. Tuſfer. 
HA'RVESTER. V [from harveft.] One who 
works at the harvelt. 


HA'RVESTMAN. / A labourer in haryeſt, | 


HAT 


To HASH. v. x. [bacher, Fr.] To mince ; to 
chop into ſmall pieces and mingle, Garth. 
HASK./. This ſeems to fignify a caſe or habi- 
tation made of ruſhes or flags. Spenſer. 
HA'SLET. ? {. [U, Iflandick, a bundle; 
HA'RSLET. 5 Laier, French.] "The heart, 
liver, and lights of a hog, with the wigdpipe 
and part of the throat to it. 
HASP. /.[ hap, Saxon. ] A claſp folded over 2 
ſtaple, and taitened on with a padlock. Mor. 
To HASP. v. #. | from the noun. ] To ſhut 
with a haſp. | 
HA'SSOCK. / [ baſeck, pap nw A thick 
mat ou which men kneel at church. Add. 
HAST. The ſecond perſon ſiugular of bave. 
HASTE. / [ae, French. ] 
1. Hurry; ſpeed ; nimbleneſs; precipitation. 
| Dryden. 
3 vehemence. Ffalut. 
o HASTE. 
” HA'STEN. V. . [ bafter, French. ] 
1. To make haſte ; to be in a hurry. Jerem. 
2, To move with ſwittneſs. Denham. 
To HASTE, v. 4. To puſh forward; to 
To HA'STEN. \ urge on; to precipitate 3 to 
drive a ſwiſter pace. Dryden. 
HA'STENER. /. [from baften. ] One that 
 haſteas or hurries. 
HA'STILY. ad. [from hafty.] 
1. In a hurry ; ſpeedily; nimbly ; quickly. 
2. Raſkiy ; precipitately. Swift. 
' 3- Paſſionately; with vehemence. 
HA'STINESS. / { from 4afty. |] 
1. Haite; ſpeed. 
2, Hurry ; precipitation. Sidney. 
3. Raſh 3 Dryden. 
4. Angry teitineſs ; paſſionate vehemence. 
HA'STINGS. / [from haſty. ] Peas that come 


early, Mortimer. 
HA STV. a. [haftif, French.] 

1. Quick; peedy. Shalſpcare. 

2. Paſſionate; vehement. Proverbs. 

3- Raih; precipitate. Feeles. 

4. Early ripe. Haiah. 


HASTY.PUDDING. / A pudding made of 
milk and flower, boiled quick together. 

HAT. / hex, Sax.] A cover for the head. Dr. 

HA TBAND. / [hat and band.) A firing tied 


round the hat. Bacon. 
HA'TCASE. /. [hat and caſe.) A flight box 
for a hat. Addiſon. 


To HATCH. v. 4. [ becken, German.] 
1. To produce young from eggs. Milton. 
2. To quicken the egg by incubation. Addi. 
3. To produce by precedent action. Hooker. 
4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 
5. [ itrom hacher, Fr. to cut.] To ſhade by 
lines in drawing or graving. Dryden. 
To HATCH. v. . 
1. To be in a ſtate of growing quick. Boyle. 
2. To be in aftate of advance toward effect. 
HATCH. / { from the verb. 
I. A brood excluded from the egg. 
2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 
3. Diſcloſure ; diſcovery. Shatſpeare. 


4 [ keca, Saxon, ] A half door, Sete. 


HAV 
5. [In the plural.) The doors or openi 
2 they — from one deck or — 
a hip to another. Dryden. 
6. To be under HaTCHts. To be in a ſtate 
of ignominy, poverty, or depreſſion. Locke. 
To HA'TCHEL. v. a. [hachelrn, German. ] 
To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous from 
the brittle part. Mv ·ũtůẽd. 
HATCHEL. /. [hachel, German.] The in- 
ſtrument with which flax is beaten. 
3 J | from barchel.) A beater 
of flax. 
HA'TCHET. / [hache, bacbette, French.] A 
ſmall axe. Craſhkaw, 
HATCHET-FACE./. An ugly face. Dryd. 
HA*'TCHMENT. {. { corrupted from aebieve. 
ment.) Armorial eſcutcheon placed over a door 
at a fyneral. Shakſpeere. 
HA'TCHWAY. / [ hatches and way.] The 
way over or through the hatches. 
To HATE. v. a. [har ian, Saxon. ] To deteſt ; 


to abhor ; to abominate. Shakſpeare. 
HATE. / have, Saxon. ] Malignity ; deteſta- 
tion; the contrary to love. Broome, 


HA'TEFUL. a. | rom and fall. ] 
1. That cauſes abhorrence; odious. Peac bam. 
2. Abhorrent; deteſting ; malignant; male. 
volent. Dryden. 
HA'TEFULLY. ad. | 
1. Odiouſly ; abominably. | 
2. Malignantly ; maliciouſly. Chapman, 
HATEFULNESS. /. Odiouſneſs. 
HA! TER /. [from Sate. ] One that hates; an 
abhorrer; a deteſter. South. 
HA'TRED. / [ from Hate. ] Hate; ill-will ; 
malignity; abhorrence. South. 
To HA'TTER. v. 1. To haraſs; to weary ; 
to tire out. Dryden, 
HATTER. / [ from Sat.] A maker of hats. 
HA TTOCEV Carte, Erſe.] Aſhock of corn. 
HAU BERK. /. [hauberg, ald French. ] A 
coat of mail; a breaſtplate. Spenſer. 
To HAVE. v. a I have, thou Haß, he hath ; 
we, ye, they Have pret. and part. pail. Bad. 
{ habban, Saxon; hebben, Dutch. ] 


1. Not to be without. . As. 
2. To carry; to wear, Sidney. 
3. To make uſe of. Judger. 
4. To poſſeſs. xodus. 
5. To obtain; to enjoy. Fobn. 
6. To take; to receive. Dryden. 
7. To be in any ſtate. Samuel. 
8. To put; to take. Tuffer. 
9. To procure to find, Lacke. 
19. Not to neglect ; not to omit. Shatſpeare. 
11. To hold; to regard. 'falms. 
12. To maintain; to hold opinion. Bacon. 
13. To contain. Shakſpeare. 


14. To require ; to claim. den. 
15. To be a huſband or wife to another. Sh. 
16. To be engaged, as in a talk, Addiſon. 
17. To wiſh; to defire. Pſalms. 
18. To buy. ollier. 
19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other 
European languages, as an auxiliary verb to 


make the tenjes ; hv, b, and hath, or 


- Sas, the ; and had and 5%, the 
Preterpluperſect. 
20. Haves at, or with, is an expreſſion de- 
noting reſolution to make lome attempt. Dr. 


HA*VEN. / [have, Dutch. ] 
1. A port; a harbour; a ſtation for ſhips. Dex. 


2. A ſhelter ; an aſylum. Spakſpeare. 
 HA'VENER. /. [from haver.] An overieer of 
a port. Carew. 
HA'VER. [from have.] Poſſeſſour; holder. Sh. 
HA'VER is a common word in the northern 
counties for oats. Peacham. 
HAUGHT. a. [art, French. ] 
1. Haughty ; infolent : obfolete. Sap. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. Sprn/er. 
HA'UGHTILY. ad.{ from Haug .] Proudly; 
arrogantly ; contemptuouſly. Dryden. 
HA'UGHTINESS./. | from haughry.) Pride; 
arrogance. Dryden. 
HA'UGHTY,. . [ hautaine, French. | 
1. Proud; lofty ; infoleat; arrogant ; con- 
temptuous. Clarer don. 
2. Proudly great. | Prior. 
3- Bold; adventurous : obſolete. Spenſer. 
HAVING. / [from 4ave.] | 
1. Poſſeſſion; eftate ; fortune. Shak/prare. 
2. The act or ſtate of poſſetiing. Sidney. 
Behaviour; regularity. Shakſpeare. 
 HA'VIOUR. / [tor behaviour. ] Conduct; 
manners: not uted. Spenſer. 
To HAUL. v. a. | ba/er, French, to draw. | To 
pull ; todraw; to drag by violence. ope. 
HAUL. /. | from the verb. Pull; violence in 
dragging. Thomſon. 
HAUM. / ſhealm, Saxon. ] Straw. 7er. 
HAUNCH. /. [ bancke, Dutch ; hanche, Fr.] 
1. Thethigh ; the hip. Lecke. 
2. The rear; the hind part. Shakſpeare. 
To HAUNT. . a. [ banter, French. ] 
1, To frequent; to be much about any place 
or perſon. Sidney. 
2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe of one 
that comes unwelcome. Swift. 
3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions that 
appear in a particular place. Pope. 
To HAUNT. v. . To te much about; to ap- 
pear trequently. Shakſpeare. 
HAUNT. / tram the verb.] | 
t. Place in which one is frequentiy found. 
2. Habit of being in a certain place. Arbuth, 
HA'UNTER. // | trom 4awrt. | Frequenter ; 
one that is often 1ound in any place. Hotton. 
HA*'VOCK. / [ig. Welth. | Waite ; wide 
and genera! devaſtation. Addiſon. 
HA'VOCK. ixterj, A word of encouragement 
to ſlaughter.  Shakſpeare, 
To HA'VOCK. v. 2. ¶ from the noun. } To 
waſte; to deſtroy ; to lay wafte Milton. 
HA'UTEOY. /. [| baut and 64is, Fr.] A wind 
inſtrument Shakſpeare. 
HA'UTBOYStrawterry.SeeSTRAWBERRY, 
HAW. /. [ hag, Saxon. | 
1. The berry and feed of the hawthorn, Ba. 
2. An excreſcence in the eye. 
3. Chaga, Sax. A ſmall piece of ground 
joining to a houle. Carew. 


HE 
To HAW. v. „. To ſpeak ſlowly with frequent 
intermiſſion and heſitation. L' Eftrange. 
HAWK: / [hebeg, Welſh.] 
1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently in 
ſport to catch other birds. Peuc ham. 
2 [ Hech, Welſh.] An effort to force phlegm 
up the throat. | 
Te HAWK. v. x. [from the noun. ] | 
1. To fly hawks at fowls ; to catch birds by 
means of a hawk, Prior. 
2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. Dryder. 
3. To force up phlegm with a noiſe. Shak}. 
4. To fell by prociaiming in the ftreets. 
[from Hr, German, a ſaleſman.) Swift, 
HA'WKED. . [from baw#. ] Formed like a 
hawk's bill, Brown. 
HA'WKER. / [from he, German. ] One 
who ſells his wares by proclaiming them in 
the ſtreet. Pope. 
HA'WK WEED. / A plant. Miller. 
HA'WSES. J fof a thip. ] Two round holes 
under the ſhip's head or beak, through which 
the cables paſs. Harris. 
HA!“ W HORN. / ſhagSonn, Sax. ] A ſpecies 
of medlar; he that bears haws. III. 
HAV. J. hie, biz, Saxon.] Graſs dried to 
toddercattle in winter. Camden. 
To dance the Hay. To dance in a ring. Sbak. 
HAY. / [tromGate, French.] A net which en- 
cloſes the haunt of an animal, Mortimer. 
HA'YMAKER.F. [ bay and make.] One em- 
ployed ia drying gratis for hay. Pope. 
HAZ. ARD. [ hazard, French.) 
1. Chance; accident ; fortuitous hap. Locke, 
2. Danger ; chance of danger. Rogers. 
3. A game at dice. - Swift. 
To HAZARD. v. a. [ bazarder, French. ] To 


expoſe to chance. __ Hayward. 
To HA'ZARD, v. x. 

1. To try the chance. Shakfprare. 

2. To adventure, Waller. 


HA'ZARDABLE, 4. [from hazard. | Ven- 
turous ; liable to chance. Brown. 

HA'ZARDER, , [trom bazard.] He who 
hazards. 

HA'ZARDRY./F. from bazard.] Temerity ; 
precipitation: oblolete. Spenſer. 

HA*'ZARDOVUS. 2. {hazardeux, French. ] 
Dangerous; expoſed to chance. ADryden. 

HA'ZARDOUSLY. ad | from batzardous.} 
With danger or chance. 

HAZE. /. Fog ; miſt. | | 

To HAZE. v. n. To be ſoggy or miſty. 

To HAZE. v. «. To fright one. Ainſworth. 

HA ZEL. /. [hayel, Saxon, corylus, Latin. ] 
Nut tree. Miller. 

HA'ZEL. 2. [from the noun. ] Light brown ; 
of the colour of hazel, Mextimer. 

HA'ZELLY. a. Of the colour of hazel ; of 2 
light brown. Mertimer. 

HA'ZY. @. [ from baze.] Dark; foggy ; miſ- 
ty. | Burnet. 

HE. pronoun. gen. him ; plur. theyg gen. them. 
[he, — 
1. The man that was named before. Milton. 
2. The man; the perlen. Daniel. 


HEA 
3. Man, or male being. 
4. Male; as, Aa he bear, a be goat, 
HEAD, / [heapod, bead, Saxon.] 
1. That part of the animal that contains the 
brain, or the organ of ſenſation and ſeat of 
thought. Dryden. 
2. Perſon as expoſed to any danger or penal- 
ty : the-penalty was or bis head. Milton. 
3- Hz ad and Ears. The whole perſon. Gran. 
4. Denomination of any animals: the head of 
oxen. | Arbuthnot. 
5. Chief; principal perſon; one to whom 
reſt are ſubordinate.  Tillatfon. 
6. Placeof honour ; the firſt place. Addi/or. 
7. Place of command. Addiſon. 
$. Countenance ; preſence. Dryden. 
9. Underſtanding ; faculties of the mind. 


L' Eftrange. 
10. Face; front; forepart. Dryden. 
11, Reſiſtance; hoſtile oppoſition. South. 
12. Spontaneous reſolution. Davies. 


13. State of a deer's horns, by which his age 


is known. |  Shatlſpeare. 
14. Individual. | raunt. 
15. The top of any thing bigger than the 
reſt. Watts. 
16. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
ſhip. Raleigh. 


17. That which riſes on the top. Mortimer. 


18. The blade of an axe. Deuteronomy. 
19. Upper part of a bed. Genejis. 
20. The brain. Pope. 
21. Dreſs of the head. Swift. 


. Principal topick of diſcourſe. Atterbury. 
Source of a ſtream. Raleigh. 
. Criſis; pitch. Addiſon, 
Power; influence; force; ſtrength ; do- 
minion : they gather head. Milton. 


26. Body ; conflux. Bacon. 
27 Power; armed force.  Shalſpeare, 
28. Liberty inrunninga horſe. Shat/peare, 


29. Licence ; freedom from reſtraint. Sort. 

Jo. Itis very > na applied to roots: as, 

« head of garlick, Gay. 

31. Hz ab and Shoulders. By force; violent- 

ly. Felton. 
HEAD. . Chief; 8 Clarendqn. 
4 HEAD. v. a: from the noun. ] 


1. To lead ; to influence; to direct; to go- 


vern. Prior. 
2. To behead ; to, kill by taking away the 
head. FSbalſpeare. 
3. To fit any thing with a head, or principal 
part. ' Spenſer, 
4. To lop trees. Mortimer. 
HEADACH, . Pain in the head. Sidney. 


HE5'ADBAND. V [head and band.) 
1. A fillet for the head ; a topknot. Jaa. 
2. The band at each end of a book. 
HE'ADROROUGH. / [head and borough.] 
A conſtable; a ſubordinate conſtable. Camden. 
HE'ADDRESS. / {head and dreſs. | 
1. The covering of a woman's head. Pope. 
2. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs, and 
prominent on the head. Addiſon, 
HEADER. / {from bead. 


_ 


HEA 


1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 
2, The firſt brick in the angle. Maxos. 


HE'ADGARGLE. / A diſeaſe in cattle. Mor, _ 
HE'ADINESS. / [trom heady.) Hurry ; raſh* * - 


neſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipitation. 


S er. 
HE ADpLAND /. [ bead aud land.] * 


1. Promontory ; cape. o Dryden, © 
2. Ground under hedges. 7. er. 
HE'ADLESS. a. [from Bad.] . 
1. Without a head; beheaded. Spenſer. 
2. Without a Chief. Raleigh, _ 


3- Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant; want- 


ing intel lects. 1 Spenſer, 
HE'ADLONG. a. of : 
1. Steep ; precipitous. 
2. Raſh ; thoughtleſs, : 
3. Sudden; precipitate. Sidney. 


HE'ADLONG. ad. d and long.] 

1. With the head foremoſt. 
2. Raſhly ; without thought; precipitately. 
Dryden. 


Pope. 


3. Haſtily; without delay or reſpite. Dryden, 


HE'ADMOULD-SHOT. { [ head, mould, aud 


ſhot.) This is when the ſutures of the ſkull, 


generally the coronal, ride; that is, have 


their edges ſhot over one another. Quincy. 
HE'ADPIECE. . | head and piece. ] 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; orion. Sw. 


2. Underſtanding; force of mind. Prideaux, 


HE'ADQUARTERS. / 
The place of general rendezvous, or lodgment 
for ſoldiers. Properly two words. Collier. 

HE'ADSHIP. /. rom bead. Dignity ; au- 
thority ; chiet place, 


— and pariert. 


HE'ADSMAN. /. [head and man.] Exeeu- 


tioner ; one that cuts off heads, Dryden. 


HE'ADSTALL. V [ head and fall.) Part of the 


bridle that covers the head. Shabſpeare. 
HE'ADSTONE. V [bead and fone.) The firſt 
or capital ſtone. . P/aims, 
HE'ADSTRONG. 4. [head and frorg) Un- 
reſtrained; violent; ungovernable. Hookers 
HE'ADWORKMAN. V [bead and workman.} 
The foreman. Properly two words. Swift. 
HE'ADY. a. {from Head. 


I. Raſh; precipitate; haſty; violent. Addi/. 


2. Apt to affect the head. Beyle. 
3. Violent; impetuous. Shakſpeare. 
To HEAL. v. @. (hælan, Saxon. ] N 


1. To cure a perſon; to reſtore rom hurt or 
ſickneſs. | Watts. 
2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. Wiſeman. 
3. To perform the act of making a ſore ta 
cicatrize. Wiſeman. 


4. To reconcile: as, he healed all diſſenfions, 


To HEAL. v. ». To grow well. Sharpe. 
HE'ALER, / One who cures or heals. //aiab. 
HEALING. participial a. ¶ from he] Mild ; 
moilitying ; gentle; aſſuaſive. 3 
HEALTH. / { from heel, Saxon. ] 
1. Freedom from bodily pain or fickneſs.. 
2. Welfare of mind; purity; goodnets. Bac. 
3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. Pſa/ms. 
4. Wiſh of hap 


HE'ALTHEFUL. a. [ral and fall 
1. Free from it 
c 


pineſs uſed in 4 fall Shak. 


HEA 


2. Well diſpoſed. Shakſpeare. 
3. Wholeſome; ſalubrious. _ 


Salutary; productive of ſalvation. C. Pray. 
'ALTHFULLY., ad. [from healthful. ] 
1. In health. 
2. Whole tomely. 
HE'ALTHFULNESS, /. [from healthful.) 
T. State of being well. 
2, Whole ſomeneſs; ſalubrious qualities. Add. 
HE'ALTHILY. a, { from hea/thby. Without 
fickneſs or pain. 
HE'ALTHINESS. / [from Beat.] The tate 
of health. 
HE ALTHLESS. 2. [from bealth.] 
1. Weak; fickly ; infirm. 
2. Not conducive to health, Taylor. 
HE'ALTHSOME. a. [ from bealth.] Whole- 
ſome ; ſalutary: not uſed, Sbalſpeare. 
HEALTH. 2. [from 4ealth.] 
. Enjoying health; free from fickneſs; 
hale; Furs. Arbuthnot. 


2. Conducive to health; wholeſome. Locke. 


HEAM. /. In beaſts, the ſame as the afterbirth 
in women. 
HEAP. / [heap, Saxon.] 

1. Many finglethings thrown together; a pile; 

an accumulation. Dryden. 

2. A crowd; a throng ; a rabble, Bacon. 

3- Cluſter; number driven together. Dryden. 

To HEAP. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To. throw on heaps; to pile ; to throw 
together. Exekiel. 
2. To accumulate; to lay up. Job. 
3. To add to ſomething elſe. Shak/peare. 
Te R. /. One that makes piles or heaps. 
IEA'PY. a. [from Heap. ] Lying in heaps, Gay. 
To HEAR. v. x. [by nan, Saxon. 

1. To enjoy the ſenſe by which ſounds are 
diſtinguiſhed. Holder. 
2. To liſten; to hearken. Denham, 
3. To be told; to have an account, As. 

To HEAR, v. a. . 

1. To perceive by the ear. Chronicles. 

2. To give an audience, or allowance to ſpeak, 

3. To attend; to liſten to ; to obey. Ezetie/. 

4. To attend favourably. Matthew, 

5. To try; to attend judicially, Deuteron. 

6. To acknowledge a title. Prier, 

HEARD ſignifies a keeper ; as beard-bearbr, a 
glorious keeper, Now written berd, Gibſon, 
HE'ARER, /. from hear, ] 
1. One who hears. Heoker, 
2. One who attends to any doctrine or diſ- 
courſe orally delivered by another. 
3- One of-a collected audience. £, Ferſer, 
FIE'ARING. /. [from hear. | 

1. The ſenſe by which ſounds are perceived. 
- 2. Audience. _ Shakſpeare. 

3- Judicial trial. Addiſon. 

4. Reach of the car. Hooker. 

To HE'ARKEN. v. a. [heapcnan, Saxon. ] 
1. To liſten ;; to liſten curiouſly. Regers. 
2. To attend ; to pay regard. Pope. 

HE'ARKENER,/. Liftener; one that hearkens. 

HE'ARSAY. /. [bear aud ſay.] Report; 

Tumour, | Raleigh, 


HEA 
HEARSE, / [See HRS] 


1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed 
to the grave. 


2. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 


| Shakypeare. 
HEART, /. ce Saxon, ] 
cl 


I, The mulcle which, by its contraction and 


dilatation, propels the blood through the courſe 


of circulation, and is therefore conſidercd as 
the ſource of vital motion. 


2. The chief part; the vital part, Bacon. 
3+ The inner part of any thing, Abbot. 
4. Perſon ; — Shakſpeare. 
5: Courage; ſpirit, Clarendon. 

Seat of love. Pope. 
7. Affection; inclination. Diydex. 
8. Memory. Pope. 


9. Good. will ; aadour of zeal. © Clarendon. 
10. Paſhons; anxiety; concern. Shakſpeare. 
11. Secret thoughts; recefles of the mind. Dav. 


12. Diſpoſition of mind. Sidney. 
13. A hard heart is cruelty. Rowe, 
14. To find in the Hizaut, To be not 
wholly averſe. Sidney. 


15. Secret meaning; hidden intention. $5, 
16, Ccnſcience; ſenie of good or ill. Hooker, 
17. Strength ; power. Bacon. 
18. Utmoit degree. Shakſpeare. 
19. It is much uſed in compoſition for mind, 
or affection. 
HEAKT-ACH. / Sorrow; pang ; anguiſh 
of mind. Shakſpeare, 
HEART-.BREAK. / Overpowering forrow. $5, 
HEART-BREAKER. /. A cant name for a 
woman's curls. Hudibras. 
HEART-BREAKING. a, Overpowering with 


ſorrow, Spenſer, 
HEART-BREAKING., /. Overpowering 

grief, Hakewill, 
HEART-BURNED. 2. Having the heart 

inflamed. Shakſpear:, 
HEART-BURNING. F{. 


1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from au 
acrid humour, | Woodward. 
2. Diſcontent; ſecret enmity. Swift, 
HEART-DFAR. a. Sincerely beloved. Shak. 
HEART-EASE. /. Quiet; tranquillity. Shak. 
HEART. EASING, a. Giving quiet. Milton. 
HEART- FELT. a. Felt in the conſcience. 
HEART- PEAS, / A plant. Miller. 
HEARKT-QUELLING. @. Conquering the 
affection. Spenſer. 
HEART-RENDING. @. Killing with an- 


guiſh. Waller. 
HEART-.SICK. a. 

1, Pained in mind. Taylor. 

2. Mortally ill ; hurt in the heart. SH. 
HEARTS-EASE. / A plant, Alortimes, 
HEART-SORE. /. That which pains the 

mind. Spenſer. 


HEART-STRING. / The tendons or nerves 
ſuppoſed to brace and ſuſtain the heart. Sp. 
HEART-STRUCK. 4. 4: 
1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever in 
the mind. 
2. Shocked with fear or diſmay, 


Shakſpeare. 
1470 To 
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HEART-SWELLING. 4. Rankling in the 
mind. Spenſer. 
HEART-WHOLE. «. 


1. With the affections yet unfixed. Dryden. 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 


HEART-WOUNDED. «. Filled with paſſion 
of love or grief. Pope. 
HEARTED. a. It is only uſed in compoſition : 
as, hard hearted. Gay. 


7o HE'ARTEN. v. «. [from Heart.] 
1. To encourage; to animate; to ftir up. Sh. 
2. To meliorate with manure. May. 
HEARTH. / The pavement of a room on 


which a fire is made. Dryden. 
HE'ARTILY. ad. | from hearty. ] 
1. From the heart; fully. Prior. 


2. Sincerely; actively; diligently. Arterbury. 
3. Eagerly ; with defire. Addiſon. 
HE'ARTINESS. / from bearty.]. 


1. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. Shak. 


2. Vigour; eagerneſs. Taylor. 
HE'ARTLESS. 'a. {from heart.) Without 
courage; ſpititlels. Cowley. 
HE'AKTLESSLY. ad. Without courage ; 
faintly ; timidly. 

HE'ARTLESSNESS. / from heartleſs.) Want 
of courage or ſpirit; dej ection of mind. 

HEARTY. @. { from bt. 

1. Sincere; undiſſembled; warm; zealous. Sw. 
2. In full health. | 

3. Vigorous ; ſtrong. Pope. 
4. Strong; hard ; durable. Morton. 

HEARTY-HALE. 2. [hearty and Hale. 
Good for the heart. 

HEAT. / [heax, het, Saxon.] 
1. The ſeuſation cauſed by the approach or 
touch of fire. Locke, 
2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. Ho. 
3. Hot weather. Aadiſon. 
4- State of any body under the action of the 
fire. M:cxon. 
5. Fermentation; efferveſcence. 

b. One violent action unintermitted. Dryden. 


7. The ſtate of being once hot. Dryden. 
8. A courle at a race. Dryden. 
9. Pimples in the face ; fluſh. Adaiſon. 


to. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion ; 


vehemence of action. Sidn-y. 

11, Faction; conteſt; party rage. X. Charles. 

12. Ardour of thought or elocutiou. Addi/on. 
7: HEAT, v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To make hot; to endue with the power of 

duraing. Daniel. 

2. To cauſe to ferment. Mortimer. 


3. To make the conſtitution feverith. As. 
4, To warm with vehemence of paſſion or 


deſire. N Dryden. 
5. To agitate the blood and ſpirits with action. 
Dryden. 


HEATER. / [from Beat.] An iron made hot, 
and put into a box-iron to ſmooth linen. 
HEATH. /. [erica, Latin. ] 
r. A ſhrub of low ſtature. Miller. 
2. A place overgrown with heath. Sha#ſp. 
J 3 place covered with ihrubs of whatever 


HEATH-ROSE. V A plant. 


Spenſer. 


«!ng, Bacon. 


HE A 


HEATH-COCK. 7. 2 and ceck.] A large 
fowl that trequents heaths. Carew, 
HEATH-PEAS. /. A ſpecies of bitter vetch. 
HEATH-POUT. / A bird, Dryden. 
Ainſworth, 
HEA'THEN. / | beyden, German.] The gen- 
tiles; the pagans; the nations unacquainted 
with the covenant of grace. Addiſon. 
HEA'THEN. a. Gentile ; pagan, Addiſon. . 
HEA'THENISH. 4. {from heathen. ] | 
1. Belonging to the gentiles. er. 
2. Wild; ſavage; rapacious; cruel. Sourb. 
HE'ATHENISHLY. ad. Atter the manner of 
heathens. 
HE'ATHENTSM. F. [from n Centi- 
liſm; paganiſm. am mond. 
HE'ATHY. . [from bcath.] Full ot heath 
To HEAVE. v. a. pret. beaved, anciently 


bove part. braved or hoven.. 

t. To litt ; to raife from the ground. Milton. 
2. To carry. Shakſpeare. 
3. To raiſe; to lift. . Dryden. 
4. To cauſe to ſwell. Thomſon. 
5. To force up trom the breaſt. Shakſpeare. 
6. To exalt ; to elevate. Shak ſpeare. 
7. To puff; toelate. Hayward. 


To HEAVE. v. #. | 
1. To pant; to breathe with pain, Dryden. 
2. Tolabour. Atterbury. 
3. To rife with pain; to ſwell and fall. Dryd. 
4. To keck; to tcel a tendency to vomit. 
HEAVE. / [from the verb.] 
1. Lift ; exertion or effort upward. Dryden. 


2. Riſing of the breaſt. Shatkypeare. 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to riſe. Hudibras. 


HEAVE Ofering. g. An offering among the 


ews. Numbers. 
HEAVEN. /. [heopon, Saxon. } 
1. The regions above ; the expanle of the ſky, 
2. The habitation of God, good angels, and 
pure fouls departed. Milton. 
3. The ſupreme power; the ſovereign of 
heaven. Temple, 
4- The pagan gods ; the celeſtials. Shat/p. 
5. Elevation; ſublimity. Shakſpeare. 
HEAVEN-BORN. Deſceaded from the celeſ- 
tial regions ; native of heaven. Dryden. 
HEAVEN-BRED. Produced or cultivated in 


heaven. Shakſpeare. 
HEAVEN-BUILT. Built by the agency of 

gods, Pope. 
HEAVEN-DIRECTED. 

1. Raiſed toward the ſky. Pope. 


2. Taught by the powers of heaven. Pope, 
HE'AVENLY, 4. | trom beaven.] 
1. Keſembling heaven; ſupremely excellent. 


Sidney. 
2. Celeſtial ; inhabiang heaven. Dryden. 
HE'AVENLY. ad. ; 
1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 
2. By the agency or influence of heaven, 
HE'AVENWARD. ad. [beaven and peapt, 
Saxon. | Toward heaven. Prior. 
HE'AVILY, ad. [from b-avy.] 


1. With -_ pongeroutnets, 


E AVIN ESS. /. [from heavy.) 


CY 


HED 


2. Grievouſly; afflictively. 
3. Sorrowſully ; with grief. 


Colher. 


1. Ponderouſnels; the quality of being heavy; 


2. Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. S. 


3+ Inaptitude to motion or thought, Ab. 
4. Oppreſſion ; cruſh ; affiiftion. 
f Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil, Arbutbnot. 
HE'AVY. a. [heap:z, Saxon. ] 
1. Weighty ; ponderous; tending ſtrongly 
to the centre. Wilkins. 
2. Sorrowful; dejected; — vc Shakſp. 
3. Grievous ; oppreſſive; afflictive. Swifr. 
4. Wanting alacrity ; wanting briſkneſs of 
appearance, Prior. 
5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment ; 


unanimated. | Swift. 
6. Wanting activity; indolent; lazy. Dryden. 
J. Drouſy; dull; torpid. . 
$. Slow; flugg!th. Shakſpeare. 
9. Stupid ; fooliſh. Knolles. 


10. Burdenſome; troubleſome; tedious. Sw. 
11. Loaded; incumbered; burdened. Bacon. 
12. Not eaſily digeſted. Arbuthnot. 
13. Rich in foal; fertile: as &eavy lands, 
14. Deep; cumberſome : as heavy roads. 


HE'AVY. ad. As an adverb it is only uſed in 


HE'BDOMAD. /. [hebdomas, Lat.] A week ; 


compoſition ; heavily. Matthew. 

a ſpace of ſeven days. Brown. 
HEBDO'MADAL. a. [from hebdomas, 
HEBDO'MADARY.\} Lat.] Weekly; con- 

ſiting of ſeven days. Brown. 
7e HE'BETATE. v. a. [hebeto, Latin. ] To 

dull ; to blunt; to ſtupity. Arbuthnot. 
HEBETA'TION., /. | from bebetare. } 

1. The act of dulling. 

2. The ſtate of being dulled. 
HE'BETUDE. / [hebetudo, Latin.) Dulneſs ; 


obtuſeneſs ; bluntneſt. Harvey. 


HE'BRAISM. / { 4:4rai/me, French; bebra- 


iſmus, Latin. ] A Hebrew idiom. Addiſon. 
HE'BRAIST. /. [er, Latin] A man 
ſkilled in Hebrew. 


HEBRI'CIAN. {{irom Hebrew. ] One ſkilled 


in Hebrew. Ralcigh. 


HE'CATOMB. / [hecatombe, French.] A 


vr ſacrifice of a hundred cattle. ne, 

N a. Lie, French] 

1. Habitual ; conſtitutional. Donne. 
2. Troubied with a morbid heat. Taylor. 


HE'CTICK. / A hectiek fever. Shak/peare. 
HE'CTOR. / { from Hector, the great /- uaby 
rick wartiour. ] A bully; a bluttering, turbu- 
lent, pervicacious, noily tejlow. Prior. 
To HE'CTOR. v. a. [irom the noun ] To 
threaten ; to treat with infolent terms. Ar. 
To HE'CTOR? v.. To play the bully. Swift. 
HEDERA'CEOUS. . | bederacexs, Latin. ] 
Producing ivy. 
HEDGE. / | hezze, Saxon, | A fence made 
ropid grounds with prickly buſhes. Pope. 
HEDGE, prefixed tp any word, nates ſomethuig 
mean, vile, of the loweſt clals. Suit. 


* 


Clarenden. 


7 HEDGE. v. a. 7 the noun ] 
1. To encloſe wit n 
2. To obſtruct. . 
3. Toencircle for defence. S$hakſpeare. 
4. To ſhut up within an encloſure. ocke, 
5. To force into a place already full. Dryden. 
Tec HEDGE. v. u. To ſhift; to hide the head. 


"Sis Shakſpeare, 
HEDCE-BORN. a. Of. nv known birth; 
meanly born. Shakſpeare. 


HEDGE-FUMITORY. / A plant. Ainſw. 
HEDGE-HOG. /. 2 * 


1. An animal ſet wich prickles, like thorns in 


a hedge. Ray. 
2. A term of reproach. Shakſpeare. 
3. A plant; trefoil. Ainſworth, 


HEDGE-HYSSOP, / A ſpecies of willow- 
wort. fli:l. 
HEDGE-MUSTARD. /. A plant. Miller, 
HEDGE-NETTLE. / A plant. Ainſworth. 
HEDGE-NOTE. / A word of contempt tor 
- . Dryden. 
. VA young hedge-hog. Sa /. 
HEDGE-RO . The — of — or — 
N for encloſures. Milton, 
HEDGE-SPARROW, / A ſparrow that lives 
in buſhes. Shakſpeare. 
HEDGING-BILL. /. [hedge and 8i//,] A 
cutting hook uſed in making hedges. S$ia»-y. 
HE'DGER. / [trom hbedge.] One who makes 
hedges. Locke. 
To HEED. v. a. [hevan, Sax. ] To mind ; to 
regard; to take notice of; to attend, Locke, 
HEED. / {from the verb.] 
1. Care; attention. Addiſon. 
2. Caution ; feartul attention ; ſuſpicious 
watch, Shakfpeare. 
3. Care to avoid, Tillotſon, 
4- Notice; obſervation, Bacon, 
5. Seriouſneſs ; ſtaidneſs, Shakjpeare. 
6. Regard ; reſpectiul notice. LZ' Eftrange. 
HE'EDFUL. a. [from beed.] 
1. Watchtul; cautious ; ſuſpicious. Shat/p. 
2. Attentive z careful; obſerving. Pope. 
HE'EDFULLY. ad. Attentively z carefully; 
cautiouſly, Watts, 
HE'EDFULNESS. {. [from heedful. | Cau- 
tion; vigilance; attention. | 
HE'EDILY. ad. Cautiouſly; vigilantly. 
HE'EDINESS. /. Caution; vigilance. 
HE'EDLESS. a. | from heed.} Negligent ; in- 
attentive; careleſs ; thoughtleſs., Locle. 
HE'EDLESSLY, ad. Careleſly ; negligentiy; 
inattentively, Arbuthnet. 
HE'EDLESSNESS. / [from heedleſs.] Care- 
lefneſs ; negligence; inattention. Locke. 
HEEL. / [hele, Saxon.] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates be- 
hind. Wiſeman. 
2. The whole foot of animals. Addiſon. 
3. The feet, as employed in flight. I. /. 
4. To be at the HztLs. Te purſue cloiciy; 
to follow hard. ö Milton. 
N To lay by the HzzLs. To fetter; 0 
ackie ; to put in gyves. Hudibras. 
6. Any thing ſhaped like a heel, Me 


HEL 
v. The back part of a ſtocking : whence the 
phraſe to be out at beels, to be worn out. 
Te HEEL. v. 2. {from the noun. | 
1. Todance. Shakſpeare. 
2. To lean on one fide; as, the ſhip bee/s. 
To HEEL. v.a. To arm a cock. 
HE'ELER. /. [from Seel. ] A cock that ſtrikes 
well with his heels. | 
HE'EL-FIECE. / [ heel and piece. | A piece 
fixed on the hinder part of the ſhoe. 
To HE'EL-PIECE. v. a. To put à piece of 


leather on a thoe heel. Arbathnot. 

HEFT. / [from heave.] - 
1. Heaving ; effort. Shakſpeare, 
Walter. 


* baft.) Handle. 
HE'GIRA. / [Arabick.] A term in chrono- 
logy, fignitying the epocha, or account of 
time, uſed by the Arabians, who begin from 
the day that Mabomet was forced to efcape 
from Mecca, July 16, A. D. 622. Harris. 
HE'IFER. / ſheapope, Saxon. ] A young 
cow. Pope. 


HEIGH HO. inter}. An expreſſion of flight 


languor and uneaſineſs. « Shakſpeare. 
' HEIGHT. / {from bigh.] 
I. Elevation above the ground. Addiſon. 


2. Altitude; ſpace meatured upward. Dryd. 
3. Degree of latitude. Abbot. 
4. Summit; aſcent; towering eminence z 
high place. Dryden. 
5. Elevation of rank; ſtation of dignity. S5. 
6. The utmoſt degree; tull completion. Bac. 
7. Utmoſt exertion. Shakſpeare. 
$. State of excellence; advance toward per- 
ſection. Addiſon. 
„ HE'IGHTEN. v. a. {from beige.] 
1. To raiſe higher. 
2. To improve 3 to meliorate. 


3. To aggravate. Addiſon. 
4. To improve by decorations. Dryden. 


HE'INOUS. a. | bainewx, Freuch. ] Atrocious ; 
wicked in à high degree. Tillotfon. 
HE'INOUSLY. ad. Atrociouſly ; wickedly. 
HE'INOUSNESS. /. [ from heinous. ] Atro- 
ciouſneſs ; wickednels, Rogers. 
HEIR. V Lire, old French. ] | 
1. One that is inheritor to any thing after 
the preſent poſſeſſor. | Pope. 
2. One newly inheriting an eſtate. St. 
7 HEIR. v. a. To inherit. Dryden. 
HE'IRESS.. /. {from beir.] An inheritrix ; 
a woman that inherits. Walter. 
HE'IR LESS. . [from her.] Without an heir; 
wanting one to inherit after him. Shakſp. 
HE'IRLOOM. / [heir and zeloma, goods, 
Saxon.] Any furniture or moveable decreed 
to deſcend by inheritance, and therefore in- 
ſeparable from the frechold. $wift. 
HE'IRSHIP. / \from beir.] The ſtate, cha- 
rafter, or privileges of an heir. Ayliffe. 
HELD. The preterit and part. paſſ. of Hd. 
HELIACAL. a. | beliaque, Fr. from $ai®-. ] 
merging from the luitre of the tun, or tall- 
ing into it. Brown. 


W.th many circumvolutions. ns 


HE'LICAL. &. [helice, Fr. from Ia. — 3 


HEL 


HELIOCE'NTRICK. a. [he}iocentrique, Fr. 


„g- and xivrgor.] Belonging to the centre of 
the ſun. Harris. 
HE'LIOID Parabela, in mathematicks, or the 
parabolick ſpiral, is a curve which ariſes from 


the ſuppoſition of the axis of the common 


Apollonian parabola being bent round into 
the periphery of a circle, and is a line then 
paſſing through the extremities of the ordinates, 
which do now converge toward the centre of 
the ſaid circle. Harris. 
HE'LIOSCOPE.F. [ helisfcepe, Fr. z. &, and 
_exonte. ] A ſort of teleſcope fitted ſo as to 
look on the body of the ſun, without offence 
to the eyes. s Harris. 
HE'LIOTROPE. / [e. and wrgirw.] A 
plant that turns toward the fun; but more 
particularly the turnſol, or ſunflower. G. of T. 
HE'LISPHERICAL. a. | helix and /pbere.] 
The beli/ph-rical line is the rhomb line in 
navigation. Harris. 
HE'LIX. /. [elice, Fr. ig.] Part of a ſpiral 
line; a circumvolution. Wilkins. 
HELL. / ſhelle, Saxon. ] 
1. The place ofthe devil aud wicked ſouls. Sh. 
2. The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether good 
or bad. Apoſtles Creed. 
3- Temporal death. Pſalms. 
4. The place at a running play towhich thoſe 


who are cavght are carried. Sidney. 
5- The, place into which the tailor throws his 
ſhreds. | Fiudibras., 
6. The infernal powers. Cowley. 


HELL-BLACK. 4. Black as hell. Shatſpeare. 
HELL-BROTH. / A compoſition boiled up 

for inſernal purpoſes. Shakſpeare. 
HELL.DOOMED. 4. Conſigned to hell. MI. 


HELL-HATED. a. Abhorred like hell. Shak. 


HELL-HOUND. . 
1. Dog of hell. Dryden. 
2. Agent of hell. Milton. 
HELL-KITE. /. Kite of infernal breed. Shak. 


HE'LLEBORE. / ¶belleborus, Lat.] Chriſt- 


mas flower. 


HE'LLEBORE ite. ſ. [veratrum, Lat.] A 


lant. Miller. 


HE'LLENISM.F/. [pameutr.] A greek idiom. 


HE LLISH. 2. | from .] 
1. Sent from hell; belonging to hell. Sidney. 
2. Having the qualities of hell; infernal ; 
wicked; deteſtable. 
HE'LLISHLY. ad. _ Bell iſb.] lofernally ; 

wickedly; deteſtably. 
HE'LLISHNESS. /. Ten beliiſb.] Wicked - 
neſs ; abhorred qualities. 

HE'LLWARD. ad. Toward hell, Pope. 
HELM denotes defence: as Badbelm, happy 


defence. _ Gib/or. 
HELM. / [helm, Saxon. 
1, A covering for the in war. Dryden. 


2. The part ot a coat of arms that bears the 
creſt. Camgen. 
3. The upper part of the retort. Boyle. 
4. [belma, Saxon. ] The ſteerage ; the rude 


der. 
$- The tation of government. 


South. 


Ben Jonſon. 
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HEM 


Te HELM. v. a. [from the noun.] To guide; 
to conduct. ; Shakjpeare. 
HE'LMED. 2. {from he/m.] Furniſhed with 
a headpiece. Milton. 
HELMET. / A helm; a headpiece. Dryden. 
HELMI'NTHICK. a. [from i- Re- 

8 worms. 
e HELP, v. a. preterit he/ped or help; . 
helped or hel pen. ks Bogen. * 
1. To aſſiſt ;; to ſupport; to aid. Fairfax. 
2. To remove, or advance by help: the ope- 
ration is helped by air. Lac te. 
3- To free from pain or vexation: the pain it 
helped by medicine. Locke. 
4. To cure; to heal. Shakſpeare. 
5. To remedy 7 to change for the better. Sh, 


6. To prevent; to hinder, Swift, 
7. To forbear ; to avoid. Pope, 
8. To promote; to forward. Bacon, 


9. 7e HZ Tr to. To ſupply with; to furniſh 


with. Pope, 
To HELP. v. x. 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. Dryden. 


2. To bring à ſupply. R ymer, 
HELP. / trom the verb; Hupe, Dutch.) 
1. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport; ſuccour. te. 


2. That which gives help. IWilkins, 


3. That which torwards or promotes. Bacon. 

4. Remedy. | Helder. 
1 [from help.] 

1. An aſſiſtant; an auxiliary. Kings. 

2. One that adminiſters remedy. More. 


3. One that ſupplies with any thing wanted, 


4. A ſupernumerary ſervant. Swift, 
HE'LPFUL. 4. [help and full. 

1. Uſeful; that gives affiſtance. Dryden. 

2. Wholeſome ; ſalutary. Raleigh. 


HE'LPLESS. a.. { from Sep. 

1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. Dryd, 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. Pope. 
3. Irremediable; admitting no help. Sper/er. 

4. Unſupplied ; void. Dryden. 

HE'LPLESSLY. ad. | from he/p/efs. | Without 
ability; without ſuccour. 

HE*LPLESSNESS. / [ from Help. ] Want 

of ability; want of fuccour. 

HE'LTER-SKELTER, ad. In a hurry; with- 
out order; tumultuouſly. L'Eftrange. 

HELVE. /. [heipe, Saxon. ] The handle of an 
axe. Raleigh. 

To RELVE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit 
with a helve or handle. 

HEM. {- (hem, Saxon. ] 

1. The edge of a garment doubled and ſewed 
to keep the threads from ſpreading. 1iſeman. 
2, [bemmen, Dut. ] The noiſe uttered by a ſud- 
den and violentexpiration of the breath. Add. 
3. Interje#. Hu! [Lat.] 

To HEM. v. 4. ; 

1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border ſewed together. 

.2. To border; to edge. Spenſer. 

3. To encloſe ; ta environ; to confine ; to 

mut. | Fairfax. 

To HEM. wv. x. [bemmen, Dutch. ] To utter a 
noiſe by violent expulſion of the breath, 
2 


HEN 
HE'MICRANY. F/. [pucy, half; and age 
the ſkull.) A pain that affects only one part 
of the head at a time. | Quincy. 
HE'MICYCLE. V N ν NN.] A halt round, 
HE MINA. / An ancient meaſure : now uſed 
in medicine to fignify about ten ounces. Q. 
HE'MIPLEGY. / [$wru, half, and nee. 
to ſtrike.] A palſy, or any nervous affeCtion 
relating thereunto, that ſeizes one fide at a 
time. 17 
HE'MISPHERE. V/ [wi paige] The half of 
a globe, where it is ſuppoſed to be cut through 
its centre in the plane of one of its greateſt 
circles. Dryden. 
HEMISPHE'RICAL. 2 a. { from bemiſphere.} 
HEMISPHE'RICK. { Half round; con- 
taining half a giobe. Boyt-. 
HE'MISTICK./. [| iuupixior; bemiftiche, Fr | 
Half a verſe. Dryden. 
HE'MLOCK. / [hemloc, Saxon. ] An herb. 


Miller. 
HE'MORRHAGE. : J. [alurypayia. ] A vio- 
HE'MORRHAGY. lent flux of blood. 
HE'MORRHOILDS, / [ alus;3-iFes. The piles; 
the emrods. | Swifc. 
HE'MORRHOTDAL. a. [ from Hemer,“ 
Belonging to the veins in the fundament. Ray. 
HEMP. / [hanep, Saxon; bGampe, Dutch. 
A fibrous plant of which coarle linen and 
ropes are made, .  Mertimer, 
HEMP Aprimony. /. A plant. Mitter. 
HE'MPEN. a. {from hemp. ] Made of hemp. 
HEN. /. [henne, —_—— 
1. The female of a houſe-cock. 
2. The female of any land fowl. Adgiſer. 
HEN-DRIVER. / Len and driver. | A kind 
of hawk. 2 Walt. 
HEN-HARM. 8 arpxs.| A kind 
HEN-HARRIER. * 2 © inſeoorth. 
HEN-HEARTED. 2. [en and Heart.] Da- 
ſtardly; cowardly. 
HEN-PECKED. a. [Len and pecked.] Co- 
verned by the wife. Ar huthnot. 
HEN. ROOST, / [hen and ref.] The place 
where the poultry reſt. Addiſon. 
HE'NBANE. /. | byoſcyamus, Lat.] A plant. 
Miller, 
HE'NBIT. / A plant. Derham. 
HENCE. ad. or intery. [ heonan, Sax. Hennes, 
old Engliſh. ] 
1. From this place to another. Reſremmon. 
2. Away ; to adiſtance. Milton. 
3. At a diſtance; in another place. Shakſp. 
4. From this time; in the future. Arbuthnet. 
5. For this reaſon ; in coufequence of this. 
Tillotſon. 
6. From this cauſe; from this ground. Ar6. 
7. From this ſource; from this original ; 
from this ſtore. Suckling. 
8. Frem hence is a vitious expreſſion. 
To HENCE. v. a [from the adverd.] To ſend 
off; to diſpatch toa diſtance : obſolete. 5 
HENCEFO'RTH. ad. { henonpop?, Saxon. 
From this time forward, | Milton. 


HENCEFO'RWARD. ad. [hence and for- 
ward.) From this time to futurity, Dryden 


HER 
HE'NCHMAN.F. [ by ne, a ſervant, and an. 
A page; an attendant : obſolete. Shak. 
T. HEND. v. a. [hendan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on. Fairfax. 
2. To crowd ; to ſurround. Shakſpeare. 
HE'NDECAGON. . [ime and JA 
figure of eleven fides or angles. | 
HEPA'TICAL. ? a. [hepaticus; Latin. ] Be- 
HEPA'TICK. longing to the liver. Arb. 
HEPS. /. The berries of the brier or dogroſe, 
commonly written hips. Ainſworth. 
HEPTACA'FPSULAR. . [ia and capſule, 
Latin.} Having ſeven cavities or cells. 
HE'PTAGON. /. [ils and . A figure 
with ſeven ſides or angles. 
HEPTA'GONAL. a. { trom hepragon. } Hav- 
ing ſeven angles or ſides. 
HE'PTARCHY.F. [iz and x.] A ſeven- 
fold government. Camden. 
HER. pronown. 
1, Belonging to a female ; of a ſhe; ofa wo- 
man. Cowley. 
2. The oblique cafe of foe. 
HERS. prox. This is uſed when it refers to a 
ſubſtantive going before: as, ſuch are her 
charms, ſuch charms as hers. Cowley. 
HE RAL D. / [ berault, French.) 


1. An officer whole buſineſs it is to regiſter ge- 


nealogies, adjuſt enſigus armorial, regulate tu- 
nerals, and ancientlyto carrymetlages between 
princes, and proclaim war and peace. B. Jon. 
2. Aprecurfor;a forerunner; a harbinger. Sh. 
3. A proclaimer ; a publiſher. Shaiſpeare. 
To HE'RALD. v. a. ¶ trom the noun. ] To in- 
troduce as by a herald: not uſed. Shakf. 
HE'RALDRY. / [ berawlderie, French. ] 
1. The art or office of a herald. Peacham. 
2. Regiſtry of genealogies. Denham. 
3. Blazonry. Cleaveland. 
HERB. / { herbe, Fr. herba, Latin. ] Herbs are 
thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoit, and have 
nothing woody in them; as graſs and hem- 
lock. Locke. 
HERB Chrifopher, or Bane-berries. /. A plant. 
HERBA'CEOUS. a. {from berba, Latin. ] 
1. Belonging to herbs. Brown. 
2, Feeding on vegetables. Derham. 
HE'RBAGE. V berbage, French.) 
1. Herbs collectively; graſs ; paſture. Food. 
2. The tithe and the right ot paſture. Ain. 
HE'RBAL. / [from herb. ] A book containing 
the names and deſcriptions of plants. Bacon. 
HE'RBALIST. {. { from berba/.] A man ſkill- 
ed in herbs. wh. 
HE'RBARIST. / [ berbarius, Lat. ] One ſkill- 
ed in herbs. Boyle. 
HE'RBELET. / [diminutive of herb. ] A 
ſmall herb. — {Oren 
HERBE'SCENT. a. [ herbeſcens, Lat. - 
ing into herbs. 
HE'RBID. 2. {herbidus, Latin.) Covered 
with herbs; 
HE'RBOROUGH. / ſherberg, German.] 
Place of temporary reſidence, Ber Jonſon. 
HE'RBOUS. a. {herbeſus Latin. ] Abounding 


HER 


HE'RBULENT. a: [from herbula, Lat.] Con- 


taining herbs. ' 
HE'RBWOMAN, { [herb and woman] A 
woman that ſells herbs. Arbuthnot. 


HE'RBY. a. | from /.] Having the nature 
of herds. Bacon. 
HERD. / [heopd, Saxon. ] 
1. A number of beaſts together. Flacks and 
herds are ſheep and oxen or kine. Addijon. 
2. A company of men, in contempt or de- 
teſtation. Dryden. 
3. It anciently ſignified a Keeper of cattle. 
[hynd, Saxon. ] A ſenſe till retained in 
compoſition ; as, goat-herd. 
To HERD. v. . ſtrom the noun. ] 
1. To run in herds or companies. IS 
2. To aſſoc iate. alſh. 
To HERD. v. 4. To throw or put into a herd. 
Bien Jon ſon. 
HE'RDGROOM, / [herd and groom. I A 
keeper of herds: not in uſe. Spenſed. 
HE'RDMAN, / [herd and man.] One em- 


HE RDSMAN. 5 ployed in tending herds : 
formerly, an owner of herds, Sid. Dryd. 
HERE. ad. hen, Saxon. ] ; 
1. In this place. Milton. 
2. In the preſent ſtate. Bacon. 
3. It is often oppoſed to there. Sorat. 


HEREABO'UTS. ad. ¶ here and about.] About 
this place. Addiſon. 
HEREA'FTER. ad. In a future ſtate. Shat/c 
HEREA'FTER. / A future ſtate. Addifor. 
HEREA'T. ag. At this. Hooker, 
HEREBY*. ad. By this. Hatte. 
HERE'DITABLE. a. [ 5eres, Latin. ] What- 
ever may be occupied as inheritance. Locke. 
HE'REDITAMENT, / {heredium, Latin. J 
A law term denoting inheritance, 
HERE'DITARILY. ad. | from þereditary. 
By inheritance. ; Pope. 
HERE'DITARY. @. [ herediraire, French. ] 
Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inheritance; 
deſcending by inheritance. Dryden. 
HEREI'N. ad. [here and in.] In this. South. 
HEREI'NTO. 44. In this. Hooker! 
HEREO F. a4. From this; of this. SGH. 
HEREO'N. ad. Upon this. Browne 
HEREO'UT, ad. Out of this place. Spenſer. 
HEREMI'TICAL. 3. [eremitical, from ere- 
mite; beremitique, Fr.] Solitary ; ſuitable 
to a hermit. | Popes 
HE'RESLARCH. / [hereffarque, French. 
A leader in hereſy. Stilling fleet. 
HE'RESY. / (berge, French; beerefs, Lat.] 
An opiuion of private men different from that 
of the catholick and orthodox church. Bacon. 
HE'RETICK. / [hererizue, Fr.] One who 
propagates his private opinions in * 
to the catholick church. avier, 
HERE'TICAL. a. [ from Sereticł.] Contain- 
ing here ſy. Decay of Piety. 
HERE'TICALLY. ad. With herefy. 
HERETO!“. ad. [here and 7o.] To this; add 
to this. 
HERE TOFORE. ad. lu and fore] For. 


HER 


HEREUNTO. ad. {here and ute. ] To this. 
| Locke. 


HEREWT'TH, ag. With this. 
HE'RIOT. / [henezild, Saxon. ] A fine paid 
to the lord at the death of alandholder. Dr. 
- HE'RITABLE. . [ren, Lat.] Capable to 

inherit whatever may be inberited. Hale. 
HE'RITAGE. /. | heritage, French. ]. 

1. Inheritance; eſtate devolved by ſucceſſion ; 

eſtate in general. Rogers. 
2. [In divinity. ] The people of God. 
HERMA'PHRODITE. JF. [ from ig and 

ern.] An animal uniting two ſexes. 

 HERMAPHRODTITICAL. a. from berma- 


bredite. | Partaking of both ſexes. Brown. 
HERME'TICAL. 2 =. from Hermes, or Mer- 
HERME'TICK. cury, the imagined in- 


.  venter of chymiſtry.] Chymical. Boyle. 
HERME'TICALLY. ad. According to the 
hermetical or chymick art. Bentley. 
HE RMIT. / [ bermite, French. ]- | 
1. A ſolitary ; an anchorct ; one who retires 
from ſociety to contemplation and devotion. 
2. A beadiman ; one bound to pray for ano- 
ther: improper. Shakſpeare. 
HE'RMITAGE. / [ bermitage, Freuch. ] The 
cell or habitation of a hermit. Addiſon. 


HE'RMITESS. /. [ trom hermit.) A woman - 


retired to devotion. 
HERMI'TICAL. a. [from bermit. ] Suitable 
toa hermit. 


HE'RMODACTYL. Y Lig and d. 


Hermeodatty/ is a root, and repreſents the 
common figure of a heart cut in two, The 
dried roots are a gentle purge. Hill, 
HERN. /. contracted from Hz xox. ] 
HE'RNHILL. /. { bern and 6/1. } An herb. 
HE'RNIA. /. | Latin. ] Any kind of rupture, 
HERO. / [ heros, Latin. . 
1. A man eminent for bravery. Cowley. 
2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any reſpect. 
HE'ROESS. /. | from br.]! A heroine; a 
female hero: not in uſe. Chapman. 
HERO'ICAL. 2. [from hero. ] Betitting a 
hero; noble; heroick. Dryden. 


HERO'ICALLY. ad. After the way of a he-. 


ro ; ſuitably to a hero. Sianey. 
HERO'ICK. a. | from Here.] 
1. Productive ot heroes. Shakſpeare. 
2. Noble; ſuitable to a hero; brave; mag- 
navimous ; intrepid, Waller. 
3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Cowley. 
HERO'ICKLY. 24. Suitably to a hero; hero- 
ically. Milton. 
HE'ROINE. . [from hero ; hercine, French. | 
A ſemale hero. Addiſon. 
HE'ROISM. / [ heroiſme, French.] The qua- 
lities or character of a hero. Broome. 
HE'RON. /. [ren, French.] A bird that 
feeds upon fiſh. | Bacon. 
HE'RONRY. J. [from heren. ] A place 
HE'RONSHAW. 5 where herons breed. Der. 
HE'*RPES. /. | i475. ] A cutancous inflamma- 
tion. ; c Wiſeman. 
HE'RRING. /. hareng, Fr. her n inʒ, axon, ] 
A imall ſea ; | Swift, 


* 


Hayward. ' 


HEX 


HERS. pron. The female poſſeſſive. See Hz a, 
HERSE. / [herfia, low — 

1. A temporary monument raiſed over a grave. 

2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn 

to the grave. Pope. 

To HERS E. v. a. [from the noun.) To put 

Cra ſbaw. 


into a herſe. 


.HERSE'LF. pronoun. 


1. A female individual, as diſtinguiſhed from 
others. Shakſpeare, 
2. Being in her own power; miſtreſs of her 


own thoughts. | Dryden, 
3- The oblique caſe of the reciprocal pro- 
noun; as, hurt berſelf. 


HE'RSELIKE. a. [ her/e and /ike. ] Funereal; 
ſuitable to funerals. Bacon, 
To HE'RY. v. 4. [henian, Saxon.) To re- 
gard as holy: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
HE'SITANCY. . [| trom b-frate.] Dubioul- 
neſs; uncertainty; ſuſpence. Atterbury. 
To HE'SITATE. v. a. [hefito, Latin.] To 


be doubtful ; to delay; to pauſe. ope. 
HESITA'TION. /. | trom hefitate.] 
1. Doubt; uncertainty ; difficulty made. 


2. Intermiſſion of ſpeech ; want of volubility. 
| Swife. 
HEST. / [hzyr, Saxon.} Command ; pre- 

cept ; inſunction: obſolete, Shakſpeare. 
HE'TEROCLITE. / [ betereclitum, Latin. | 

1. Such nouns as vary from the common 

forms of declenfion. Watts. 

2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the 

common rule. 

HETEROCLUTICAL. a. | from beteroc/ite. 

Deviating from the common rule. Brown. 
HE'TERODOX. a. [ire and MA.] Devi- 

ating from the eſtablithed opinion z not or- 

thodox. Locke. 
HE'TERODOX. / As opinion peculiar. Br. 
HETEROGE'NEAL. a. | beterogene, French; 
irs;©- and yiv3-.] Not of the ſame nature; 
pot kindred. Newton. 
HETEROGENE'ITY,/[ frombeterogeneous. | 

1. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety or dil- 

ſimilitude of qualities. 

2. Oppoſite or diſſimilar part. Boyle. 
HETEROGE'NEOUS. a. Lire. and 5%. 

Not kindred; oppoſite or diſſimilar in nature. 
HETERO'SCIANS. /{. | — 2 

SCIANS. / [irig®- aud cla. 

Thoſe whole thadows wil only one way; as 

the ſhadows of us who live north of the tro- 

pick tall at noon always to the north. 
To HEW. v.a. part. betwn or bewed. [ hea- 
pan, Saxon. | | 

1. To cut by blows with an edged inftru- 


ment; to hack. Hayward. 
2. To chop ; to cut. Dryden. 
3. To fell, as with an axe. Sandys. 


4. To form or thape with an axe. Addi/or. 
$: To form laboriouſly. den. 
HE'WER. / [ from ew. ] One whoſe employ- 
ment 13 to cut wood or e. Brown. 
HE'XAGON, / [ik and s.] A figure of 
fax ſides or angles ; the moſt capacious of all 
the tigures that can be added to each othes 


11 


without any interſtice ; and therefore the 
cells in honcycombs are of that form. 
HEXA'GONAL. a. { from hexagon. ] Having 
ſides or corners. Brown. 
HEXA'GONY. /. [from exagon.] A figure 
of fix angles. Bramball. 
HEXA METER. / ig and wirge.] A verſe 
of ſix ſeet. D 
HEXA'NGULAR. a. [IE and argulus, . 
Having ſix corners. Wiaedward. 
HE'XAPOD. /. [ie and T9%;.] An animal 
with ix feet. Ray. 
HEXA'STICK.F. [7? and] A poem ot 
ſix lines. 
HEY. interj. [from high.] An expreſſion of 
joy, or mutual exhortation. Prior. 
HE'YDAY. iter. [tor high day.] An expreſ- 
ſion of frolick and exultation. Hudibras. 
HE'YDAY.F. A irolick ; wildneſs. Shakſp. 
HE'YDEGIVES. / A wild trolick dance. Sy. 
HIA'TION, /. firom hie, Latin. ] The act of 
gaping. | Brown. 
HIA'TUS. / | hiarzs, Latin.) 
1. An aperture ; 'a gaping breach. edu. 


2. The opening of the mouth by the ſucceſ- 


ſion of an initial to a final vowel. Pope. 
HIBE'RNAL. . [ hibernus, Latin.) Belong- 
ing tothe winter. | Brown. 
HICCIUS DOCCIUS / A cant word for a jug- 
gler; one that plays fait and looſe. Hudibras. 
HICCO'UGH. / | bicher, Danith. ] A convul- 
ſion of the ſtomach producing ſobs. Cleavela. 
To HICCO'UGH. v. . from the noun. ] To 
ſob with convulfion of the ſtomach. 
To HI' CK UP, v. x.[corrupted from biccough.] 
To ſob with a convulſed ſtomach. Hudibras. 
— J Abird. Ainſworth, 
To HIDE. v. a. preter. bid ; part. pail. bid or 
bidden.\ lu dan, Sax. ] To conceal; to withhold 
or withdraw from fight or knowledge. Sha. 
To HIDE. v. . To lie hid; to be concealed. 
Pope. 
HIDE andSz Ex. /. A play in which ſome 4 
themſelves and another ſecks them. Swift. 
— [hySe, Saxon, bande, Dutch. 
1. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or 
dreſſed, Pope. 
2, The human ſ in: in contempt. Dryden. 
3. A certain quantity of land. Holten. 
HIDEBO'UND. . [ hide and bound.) | 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be bidebownd when his 
in ſticks ſo hard to his ribs and back that 
you eannot with your hand pull up or looſen 
the one from the other. Farrier's Dic. 


2. 4 trees. ] Being in the ſtate in which the 
bar 


will not give way to the growth. Su-. 

3. Harih ; untractable. Hudibras. 
4. Niggardly ; penurious. Ainſworth. 
HIDEOUS. a. {trom +4ideux, French. ] Hor- 
rible ; dreadful ; ſhocking. u vod ward. 


HI'DEOUSLY. ad. Horribly ; dreadfully; in 
a manner that ſhocks. Shakſpeare. 

HYDEOUSNESS./. [from hideous.) Horrible- 
neſs; dreadſulneis; terrour. 


ul DEK Y [from the verb.] He that hides, 


ryden. - 


H1G 


Te HIE. v. . [hiezan, Saxon. ] To haſten; to 
go in haſte. Dryden. 
HI'ERARCH. V/ H and a ] The chief 
of a facred order. | Milton. 
HIERA'RCHICAL./ a. [bierarchique, Fr.] 
Belonging toſacredoreccleſiaſticalgoverument. 
HUYERARCHY, /. [bierarebie, French.] 


1. A ſacred government ; rank or ſubordings 
tion of holy beings. Fairfax. 
2. Ecclefialtical government. South, 


HI'EROGLY PH. ( hieroglyphe, Fr. 


HIEROGLY'PHICK. 5 less, and gauge. 
1. An emblem; a figure by which a wor 
was implied. Pope. 


2. The art of writing in picture. Swift. 


HIEROGL Y'PHICAL. a. biereglyphiquey 


HIEROGLY'PHICK. Fr.] Emblemati- 
cal; expreſſive of ſome meaning beyond what 
immediately appears. Sandyr. 

HIEROGLY'PHICALLY. ad. | from biero- 
glyphical.) Emblematically. Brown. 

HLIERO'GRAPHY. /. {lagos and ga. 
Holy writing. | 

HIE'ROPHANT. /. [izzop«rrng.] One who 
teaches rules of religion; a prieſt, Hale. 

To HUGGLE. v. . 


1. To chaffer ; to be penurious in 2 bargain. ' 


Hale. 
2. To go ſelling proviſions from door to door. 
HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY. ad. Acant word 
corrupted from bigg/e, which denotes any 
confuſed maſs. 
HI'GGLER. /. {from 4igg/e.] One who ſells 
provifions by retail. 
HIGH. a. [heah, Saxon. ] 
1. Long upward ; riſing above from the ſur- 
face, or from the centre. Burnet. 


2. Elevated in place; raiſed aloft. Locke. 
3. Exalted in nature. Baxter, 
4. Elevated in rank or condition. Dryden, 
5. Exalted in ſentiment. Milton. 
6. Difficult ; abſtruſe. Shakfſpeare. 
7. Roaſtful ; oſtentatious. Clarendon, 
8. Arrogant ; proud; lofty, Clarendon. 
9. Severe; opyretlive. ' Bacon, 
10. Noble; illuftrious. Shakſpeare. 


11. Violent; tempeſtuous ; loud: applied to 
the wind. enham. 
12. Tumultuous; turbulent: ungovernable. Dr. 
13. Full; complete: app lied to time. Sp. 
14. Raiſed to any great degree. Baker. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. As. 


16. At the moſt perfect ſtate ; in the meri- 


dian. Geneſis. 
17. Far advanced into antiquity. Brown. 
18. Dear ; exorbitant in price. | South. 
19. Capital; great; oppoſed to litile: as 
high treaſon, in oppoſition to perry. 

HIGH. / High place; elevation; ſuperiour 


region. Dryden, 
On HIGH. ad. Aloft ; above; into ſuperiour 
regions. Dryden. 


HIGH-BLEST. 2. Supremely happy. Milton. 


HIGH-BLOWN, 2. Swelled much with wind; 


much inflated. _ © Sbatſpcare. 
HICH- BORN. 2. Of noble extraction Ke. 


3 6 


HIM 


HIGH-CO'LOURED. a. Having a deep or 


. glaring colour. layer. 
HIGH-DESI'GNING., 2. Having great 

ſchemes. Dryden. 
HIGH. FED. . Pampered., L' Eftrange. 
 HIGH-FLVER. /. One that carries his opi- 


nion to extravagance. Swift. 
HIGH-FLOWN. 2. 

1. Elevated ; proud. Denham. 

2. Turgid ; extravagant. L' Eftrange. 


HIGH-FLY'ING. a. Extravagant in claims 


or opinions. Dryden. 
_ HIGH-HE'APED. @. | 
1. Covered with high piles. Pope. 


2. Raiſc4 into high piles. Pope. 
HIGH-ME'TTLED, 2. Proud or ardent of 
ſpirit. | Garth. 
HIGH-MI'NDED. 2. Proud; arrogant Shak. 
HIGH-RED. 2 Deeply red. Boyle. 
HIGH-SE'ASONED. a. Piquant to the pa- 
late, | Locke. 
HIGH-SPT'RITED. a. Bold; daring; inſolent. 
HIGH-STO'MACHED. 4. Obſtinate; loity. 
HIGH-TA'STED. 2. Guſtful ; piquant. 
HIGH-VUCED. . Enormouſly wicked. S5a. 
HIGH-WROUGHT, 2. Accurately finiſhed. 
HI'GHLAND. /. [high and land.] Moun- 
tainous region. Aadijon. 


HIGHLA'NDER. / from 4igh/and.) An in- 


habitant of mountains. Addiſon. 

HIGHLY. ad. [ from high. ] | 
1. With elevation as to place and ſituation. | 
2. In a great degree. Atterbury. 
3. Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitioully. Shak. 


4. With etteem ; with eſtimation. Romans. 


HI'GHMOST,. a. Higheſt ; topmoſt. Shak/p. 


HI'GHNESS. /. from gh. 
1. Elevation above the turface; loftineſs, 
2. The title of princes, anciently of kings. 


3. Dignity of nature; ſupremacy. Job. 
HIGHT. imperf, verb. * 
1. Was named; was called. Dryden. 


2. Called; named. S * 
HICHWA TER. / [bigh and Ef no he 
utmoſt flow of the tide. Mortimer. 
HIGHWA'Y, / (high and u.] Great road; 


ublick path. Swift. 
HI'G HWAYMAN. / A robber that plunders 
on the publick road. Swift. 
HI'G LAPER. J. An herb. Ainſworth. 


HILA'KITY. / {[ilariras, Latin. } Merri- 
ment; gayety. Brown. 
HI'LDING. V Child, Saxon, fignifies a lord; 
perhaps hi/4ing means originally a /ittle /ord.] 
1. A ſorry, paltry, cowardly fellow. Shak. 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean woman. Sh, 
HILL. / [hil, Saxon. ] An elevation of ground 
leſs than a mountain. * Granville. 
HI'LLOCK. /. [ from 4i/1.] A little hill. Sid. 
HI'LLY. 2. | from 5¼ë.] Full of hills; unequal 
in the ſurface. Howel. 
HILT. / {hiig, Saxon.] The handle of any 
thing, particularly of a ſword. Pope. 
HIM. / bim, Sax. ] The oblique caſe of He. 
HI'MSELF. pror. | him and /elf. ] 
1. In the nominative, Le. | 
- 


Bacon, * 


HIP 


2. In ancient authors, itſelf. Shakſpeare. 
3. In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal fig- 
nification. Samuel. 
By HimszL r.Alonezunaccompanied. Xings. 
HIN. /. L] A meaſure of liquids among 
ews, containing about ten pints, Exodus. 
HIND. 2. compar. Hinder; ſuperl. bindmof. 
Ihyndan, Saxon. ] Backward ; contrary in 
olition to the face. Ray. 
HIND. / binde, Saxon. ] 
1. The the to aſtag. Spenſer, 
2. [hine, Saxon ] A ſervant. Shadſpeare. 
3. | hineman, Sax.] A peaſant; a boor. Dr. 
HINDBE'RRIES. / The ſame as raſpberries. 
To HINDER. v. a. | k1:>pian, Saxon. ] To 
obſtruct; to ſtop ; to let; to impede. Taylor 
To HI'NDER. z. #. Co raiſe hinderances ; to 
cauſe impediment. Dryder. 
HI'NDER,. a. { trom 4ird.] That is in a poſi- 
tion contrary to thatof the face. Signey. 
HI'NDERANCE. V { from hinder. ] Impedi- 
ment; let ; ſtop ; obſtruction. Arterbury. 
HIU'NDERER. / [from 4inder. ] He or that 
which hinders or obſtructs. | May. 
HI'NDERLING. /. \ trom hind or hinder. | A 
paitry, worthleſs, degenerate animal. 
HI'NDERMOST. a. Hindmoſt;z laſt. Shak/. 
HI'NDMOST. a. | hind and H.] The laſt ; 
the lag; that comes in the rear. Pepe. 
HINGE. V [or hingle, from hangle or hang. | 
1. Joints upon which a gate or door turns. Ur. 
2. The cardinal points of the worid. Creech. 
3. A governing rule or principle. Temple. 
4. To be off the Hix GES. To be in a ſtate 


of irregularity and diſorder. Tillotſon. 
To HINGE, v. a. [ from the noun.] 

1. To furniſh with hinges. 

2. To bend as.a hinge. Shakſpeare. 


To HINT. v. r. fenter, French. Skinner. ] To 
bring to mind by a ſlight mention or remote 
alluſion ; to mention imperfectly. Pope. 

To HINT at. To allude to; to touch lightly 


upon. Addiſon. 
HINT. / {from the verb.] | 

1. Faint notice given to the mind; remote 

allufion ; diſtant in ſinuation. South. 

2. Suggeſtion ; intimation. Addiſen. 
HIP. /. {from heopa, Saxon. ] The fruit of the 


brier or the Cogrole. Bacon. 
HIP. / ſhype, Saxon. ] 
1. The joint of the thigh, Brown. 


2. The haunch ; the fleſh of the thigh. Dr. 

3. To have en the Hr. [ Alow phraſe.] To 

have an advantage over another, Shat/p. 
To HIP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. Shakſpeare. 

2. Hr- Aude. A cant word formed by the 
Congreve. 


HIP. 
HI'PPISH. $ driack. Ainſworth. 
HIPPOCE'NTAUR. / 
fabulous monſter, halt horſe and half man. 
HI'PPOCRASS. / [vinum Hippecratit, Lat. 
A medicated wine, King. 


HI'PPOCRATES's: Sleeve, . A woollen bag 


HIS 
made by joining the two oppoſite angles of a 
ſquare piece of flannel, uſed to ſtrain ſyrups 
and decoctions for clarification. uind. 
HI'PPOGRIFEF. /. [Lire and eu. A 
- . winged horſe. Milton. 
HIPPOPO'TAMUS. / [nm and eraraprs. ] 
Theriver horſe: an animal found in the Nile. 
HI'PSHOT. . [% aud Sor. ] Sprained or 
diſlocated in the hip. L Eftrange. 
HI'PWORT. / A plant. Ainſworth. 
To HIRE.v. a. fhypan, Saxon. ] 
1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe 
at a certain price. Dryden. 
2. To engage a man in temporary ſervice for 
wages. Ifaiah. 
3. To bribe. X Dryden. 
4. To engage himſelf for pay. Samuel. 
HIRE. / [hype, Saxon. 
1. Reward or recompenſe paid for the uſe of 
any thing, 


2. Wages paid for ſervice. Spenſer. 
HI'RELING. / {from Hire. | 

1. One who ſerves for wages. Sandys. 

2. A mercenary ; a proſtitute. Pope. 


HI'RELING. 2. Serving for hire; venal ; 
mercenary. Dryden. 
HI'RER. /. [from bire.] One who uſes any 
thing paying a recompenſe; one who em- 
ploys others paying wages. 
HIRSU'TE. 4. [e, Latin.] Rough; 
rugged. | ace. 
HIS. pronoun pfeife. hy. Saxon.] The 
maſculine poflefiive. Belonging to him that 
- was before mentioned. F Locke. 
To HISS, wv. . Dien, Dutch. 
1. To utter a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and 
ſome other animals. Shakſpeare. 
2. Tocondemn ata publick exhibicion;, which 
is ſometimes done by Hrg. Sandys. 
Tz HISS. v. a. [hiycean, Saxon. ] 
t. To condemn by hiſling ; to explode. Dry. 
2. To procure hitſes or dilgrace. 894g. 
HISS. / [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a ſerpent. Milton. 
2. Cenſure ; expreſſion of contempt uſed in 
theatres. Pope. 
HIST. inte. An exclamation commanding 
ſilence. Swwife. 
HISTO'RIAN, V \4iforien, Fr.] A writerof 
ſacte and events; a writer of hittory. Pope. 
HISTO'RICAL.? @ [Herne. French; 
HISTO'RICK. biftoricus, Latin. ] 
1. Giving an account of facts and events. Sp. 
2. Pertaining to hiſtory or narrative. Prior, 
HISTO'RICALLY. ad. lu the manner of 
hiſtory ; by way of narration. Hooker. 
To HISTO'RIFY. v. a. | from Ber.] To 
relate ; to record in hiſtory. Brown. 
NIS TORIOGRAT HER. [{pojia'and r- 
ge.] A hiſtorian ; a writer ot hiſtory. Sp. 
HISTORIO'GRAPHY. /. {iris and d- 
on.] The art or employment ot 2 hiſtorian. 
HISTORY. F. Cela; biftoive, my 
i. A narration ot events and tacts delivered 
Pope. 


with dignity. 113, 
eM. 


2. Narration; relation. 


HIS TRIO NICK. 


HOA 
3. The knowledge of facts and events. tt 
HISTORY Piece. /. A picture repreſenting 
ſome memorable event. Pope. 
HISTRIO'NICAL. 2 a. {from Hie, Lat. 
Arion, Fr,] Betitting 
the ſtage; ſuitable to a player ; becoming a 
duffoon; theatrical. 
HISTR1O'NICALLY. ad { frombiftrionical.] 
Theatrically ; in the manner of a buffoon. 
To HIT. v. a. from hitte, Daniſh. } 
1. To ftrike ; to touch with a blow. South, 
2. To touch the mark; not to miſs. Sidney. 
3. To attain ; to reach ; not to fail. Arterb. 
4. To ſuit; to be conformable to. Milton. 
5 Toſtrike; to touch properiy. 
6. To HIT ef. To ftrike out ; to fix or de- 
termine luckily. Temple. 
7. To Hit out. To perſorm by good luck. Sp. 
To HIT. v. . 
1. Toclaſh ; to collide. | Locke. 
2. To chance luckily ; to ſucceed by acci- 


dent ; not to miſs. Bacon. 

3. To ſucceed ; not to miſcarry. Bacon, 

4 To light on. Tillotſorm. 
HIT. / ¶ from the verb.] 

1. A ſtroke. Shakſpeare. 


2. A chance; a fortuitous event. Cie. 
3. A lucky chance. Shakſpeare. 
7o HITCH v. . [hie gan, Saxon, or becher, 
= To catch; to move by jerks. Pope, 
To HI'TCHEL. v. . [See Harcuzr.] To 
beat or comb flax or hemp. 

HI'TCHEL. /. [ beckel, German.] The inſtru · 
ment with which flax is beaten or combed. 
HITHE. J [hyS$e, Saxon. ] A ſmall haven to 

land wares out ot veſſels or boats. 
HI'THER. ad. { iSen, Saxon. ] 
1. To this place trom ſome other. Milton. 
2. Hither and thitber, to this place and that, 
3. Tothis end; to this deſign. Tillotſon, 
HI'THER. 2. ſuperl. bicbermeft. Nearer ; to- 
ward this part. Hale. 


HI'THERMOST. a. { of hither, adv.] Near- 


eſt on this fide. Hale. 
HI'THERTO. ad. [from bither.] | 
2. To this time; yet. Dryden. 


2. In any time till now. 

3. At every time till now. . 
HI'THERWARD. ad. [hySenzeand, 
HI'THERWARDS. 5 Saxon. This way z 

toward this place. Milton. 


HIVE. {.{hyge, Saxon.] 


1. The habuation or artificial receptacle of 
bees. Addiſon, 
2. The bees inhabiting a hive. Shakſpeares 
3. A company being together, Swift. 

To HIVE. v a — the noun.] 
1. To put into hives 3 to harbour. Dryden. 
2. To contain, as in hives. Cleaveland. 
To HIVE. v. . To take ſhelter together; to 
retide collectively. Pope. 
HI'VER./. {from live.] One who puts bees 
in hives. Mortimer. 
HO. interj. [ebo! Latin. ] A cally a ſud- 
HOA $ den exclamation to give notice of ap- 
| x roach, or any thing elle. Shak/peare. 
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Dryden. | 
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HOD 
HOAR. a. han, Saxon. 

1. — E ] . Fairfax. 
2. Gray with a | ope. 
HOAR- FROST. V [bear and r.] The 

congelations of dew in froſty mornings on 

the graſs. Arbuthnot. 
HOARD. / Chond, Saxon. ] A ſtore laid up in 
ſecret ; a hidden ſtock ; a treaſure, Shak. 
To HOARD. v. . To make hoards; to lay 
up ſtore. Shakſpeare. 
To HOARD. v. 4. To lay in hoards ; to huſ- 
band privily ; to ſtore ſecretly. Rogers. 
HOA'RDER. /. | from 4oard. ) One that ftores 


up in ſecret. Locke. 
HOA'RHOUND. V A plant. Hill. 
HOA'KRINESS. / _ boary.] The ſtate 
of being whitiſh; the colour old men's 
K Dryden, 


HOARSE. 2. [bar. Saxon.] Having the 
voice rough, as with a cold; having a rough 
ſound. Shakſprare. 

HO'ARSELY. ad. [from bcarſe.}) With a 

rough harſh voice. | Dryden. 

HOA'RSENESS. / [from Heart.] Rough- 
neſs of voice. Holder. 


HO'ARY. a. [ hap, hanunz, Saxon. 


1. White; whitiſh. Addiſon. 
2. White or gray with age. Rowe. 
3. White with troſt. Shakſpeare. 
4. Mouldy ; moſly; ruſty. roller. 


7 HO'BBLE. . v. ¶ to bop, to bopple, to bobble.) 
1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon one 
leg more than the other; to hitch. Swift. 
2. To move roughly or unevenly. Prior. 
HO'BBLE. /. { from the verb.] Uneven awk- 
ward gait. - Sevift. 
HO'BBLINGLY. ad. | from helle,] Clum- 
fily z awkwarely; with a halting gait. 
HO'BBY. / [heober eau, French. 
1. A ſpecies of hawk. Bacon. 
2. (Hoppe, Gothick. ] An Irish or Scottiſh 
- horſe ; a pacing horle; a garran. 


3. A tick. on which boys get aſtride, and 


ride. Prior. 
af 4 A ſtupid fellow. ge - 2 oy 
HOBGO'BLIN. / A frightful fairy. SH. 


HO'BIT. /. A ſmall mortar, 
HO'BNAIL. /. [ from b and nail. | A nail 
. uſed in ſhoeing a little horſe. Shakſpeare. 
HO'BNAILED. 2. Set with hobnails. Dryd. 
AO'BNOB. Corrupted from Hh. Shakſp. 
HOCK. / the ſame with 4cag4. ] The joint 
between the knee and the ſetiock. 
To HOCK. v. a To diſable in the hock. 
HO CK. from Hock beim on the 
- HO'CKAMORE. aine.] Oid ftrong 
Rheniſh. Floyer. 
HO'CKHERB. / [beck and herb.) A plant; 
the ſame with mall us. Ainſworth, 
To HO'CKLE. v. a. [from hock.] To ham- 
ſtring. Hanmer. 
HOCUS POCUS. [Yi derives it from 
. becced, Welſh, a cheat, and poke or pocus, a 
bag. ]. A juggle ; a cheat. L' Eftrange. 


HOD. / A kind of trough in which a iabourer 
Tuer. 


. carrigs mortar to the maſous. 


> OL 


HODGE-PODGE. /. e peehs, Pr.] A 
medley of ingrediencs boiled together. Sandy. 
* E'RNAL. . | hodiernus, Latin. ] Of 
to-day. 
HO'DMAN. / [hed and man.] A labourer 
that carries mortar, | 
HODMANDO'D. /. A fiſh. Bacor. 
HOE. / [beuc, French. ] An .inftrument to 
cut up the earth. Mer timer. 
To HOE. v. a. [ bower, French. ] To cut or dig 


with a hoe. Mortimer. 
HOG. F/. [c, Welfh.] 
1. The general name ot ſwine. Pope. 


2. A caftrated boar. 
3. Tobring Hocs to a fine market. To fail 
of one's denen. Spectatoer. 
HOC COT E. / [Y eg and cote.] A houſe ſor 
hogs ; a hogſty. Mortimes. 
HO'GGEREL. / A two year old ewe. Ain/w. 
HOCH. / | otherwiſe written 50, from Heeg, 
Dutch. ] A hill ; rifing ground. Spenſer. 
HO'GHERD. /. {hog and bypd, a keeper. ] 
A keeper of hogs. Broome. 
HO'GGISH. 4. | from hog. ] Having the qua- 
lities of a hog ; brutiſh ; 1elfiſh. Sidney, 
HO'CGISHLY. ad. Greedily ; ſelfiſhly. 
HO'GGISHNESS. /. [ ſrom gg.] Bruta- 
lity ; greedineſs; ſelfiſnneſs. 
HO'GSBEANS. 
HO'GSBREAD. 
HO'GSMUSHROOMS, 
HO'GSFENNEL. 
HO'GSHEAD. V | bog and head.] 
1. A meaſure of liquids containing fixty-three 
gallons, Arbuthnet. 
2. Any large barrel. Swift. 
HO'GSTY./. [g and y.] The place in 
which {wine are thut to be fed. Swift. 
HO'GWASH. /. g and waſh.) The draff 
which is given to {wine, Arbuthnot. 
HOT'DEN, /. | 5ceden, Welſh. ] An ill-taught 
awk ward country girl. 
To HOI'DEN. v. =. [from the on.) To, 
romp indecently, Swift. 
To HOISE.? wv. a. | hauſſer, French. ] To 
To HOIST raiſe up on high. Cpm. 
To HOLD. v. a. preter. held ; part. pail, beid 
or helden. [haltan, Saxon. ] 
1. To graip in the hand; to gripe; to 
clutth, Shak/peare. 
2. To keep; to retain. Spenſer. 
3. To connect; to keep together. Exodus. 
4. To maintain as an opinion. Lecke, 
5. To conſider; to regard. Shakſpeare. 
6. To think of; to judge with regard to 
praiſe or blame. Dr yarn. 
7. To receive, and keep in a veſſel. Milton. 
8. To contain; to receive into its capacity: 


as, a hrg ſvead holds fixty-three gallons. 


J. Plants. Ainſw, 


9. To have any ſtation. Milton. 
10. To poſſets ; to have. Knoller, 
11. To poljels in ſubordination. Aci. 
12. To ſuſpend; to refrain, Crafſbew. 
13. To ſtop; to reftrain, Denham. 
14. To tix in any condition. Shakſpeare- 
15. To keep; to lave, Shakſpeares 


HOL 
16. To confine to a certain ſtate. Efdras. 
17. To detain; to keep in ſubjection. Act. 
18. To retain; to continue. Dryden. 
19. To practiſe with continuance. Milton. 
20. To folemnize; to celebrate. Samuel. 
2:1. To conſerve; not to infringe. Dryden. 
22. To manage; to handle intellectually. Ba. 
23. To maintain, - Maccabees. 
24. To carry on conjunctively. Matthew. 
25. To proſecute; to continue. Abbot. 
- 3b. To Hort p forth. To offer to exhibit; 
to propoſe, Temple. 
27. To Hor forth, To protend; to put 
forward to view. Cheyne. 
28. To Holo in, To reſtrain. Swift. 
29. To HOLD. Tokcorp at a diſtance. S5. 
30. To HoLv on. To continue; to protract; 


to puſh forward. Sanderſon. 
31. To Hol D out, To extend; to ftretch 
: forth. Eber. 


32. To Ho v out, 


To offer; to propoſe. 
33. To HoL b cut. 
uffer. 


To continue to do or 

Shakſpeare. 

34. To Hot.p»p. Toraiſe aloft. © Locle. 

35. To Hot vb . To ſuſtain; toſupport. Sh. 
To HOLD. v. . 

1. To ftand; to be right; to be without 


exception. Stilling fleet. 
2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. Sh. 
3. Tolaſt; to endure. Bacon. 
4. To continue without variation. Milton. 
5. To refrain; he held from tears. Dryden, 
6. To ſtand up for; to adhere, Hale. 
7. To be dependant on. Aſcham, 
8. To derive right. Dryden. 
9. To Hor ov forth. To harangue; to ſpeak 


in publick. L' Eftrange. 
10. To HoL v in. To reſtrain one's telf. Fer. 
11. To Holo in, To continue in luck. Sw, 
12. To Hor D. To keep at a diſtance 
without clofing with offers. Decay of Piety, 
13. To Hold on. To continue ; not to be 
interrupted. Swift. 
14. To HOLD or. To proceed. L' Eftrange. 
15. To Hor owt. To laſt; to endure. Ars. 
16. To Holo cut, Not to yield; not to be 
ſubdued. Collier. 
17. To Ho LD together. To be joined, Dryd. 
18. To Hor together, To remam in union. 
19. To HO D wp. Lo ſupport himlelt. 744. 
20. To Ho UD wp. Not to be foul weather. 
21. To HoLp wp. To continue the fame 
ſpeed. Collier, 
HOLD. inter}. Forbear; ſtop; be till. Dryd. 
HOLD. / ſtrom the verb.] 
1. The act of ſeizing ; gripe; graſp; ſeizure. 


Spenſer. 

2. Something to be held; ſupport. Bacon. 

3. Catch ; power of ſeizing. Shakſpeare. 

4. Priſon; place of cuſtody. ober. 
5. Cuſtody. Shakſpeare. 

6.* Power; influence. Dryden. 

7. Hot vb of a /bip. All that part which lies 


between the keelſon and the lower deck, 


S. A lurking place. 
9, A fortified place z a ſort. Spenſer, 


HOL 


HOLDER. /. from 50d. | 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in hit 
hand. « Mortimer. 
2. A tenant ; one that holds lands under ano< 
ther. Carew. 

HOLDERFO'RTH. /. [Cd and forth.] An 
haranguer ; one who ſpeaks in publick. Add. 

HO'LDFAST. // [ bo/4 and faf.] Any thing 
which takes hold; a catch ; a hook. Ray. 

HO'LDING. /. [ from i.] 
1. Tenure; farm. ' Carew. 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burden or 

chorus of a ſoag. Shakſpeare., 

HOLE. / Hel, Dutch; hole, Saxon. ] : 
I. A Cavity narrow and long, either perpen- 


dicular or horizontal. Bacon, 
2. A perforation ; a ſmall interſtitial _— 

| . Boyle. 
3- A cave; a hollow place. r 
4. XK cell of an animal. Addiſon, 
5. A mean habitation. Dryden. 


6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift. 
HO'LIDAM. / Blefled lady. 
HO'LILY. ad. | from bþo/y. 

1. Piouſly ; with ſanctity. Shak/} 

2. Inviolably ; without breach. Sidney.” 
HO'LINESS. / {from bolp-] 

1. Sanctity ; piety ; religious goodneſs. Rog. 

2. The ftate of being hallowed; dedication 

to religion. a 

3. The title of the pope. Addiſon. 
HO'LLA, intery. Hela, Fr.] A word uſed in 

calling to any one at a diſtance. Milton. 
To HO'LLA. v. x. [from the intetjection. It 

is now vitioutly- written 5e; fometimes _ 

b“ To cry out loudly, Shakſpeare, 
HO'LLAND./. Fine linen made in Holland. 
HO'LLOW. a. | irom bole. ] 

1. Excavated; having a void ſpace within ; 


Ai worth, A 
anmer. 


not ſolid. | Dryden. 

2. Noiſy, like ſound reverberated from a ca- 

vity. Dryden. 

3. Not ſaithſul; not ſound; not what one 

appears. Milton. 
HO'LLOW. / 


Bacon. © 
Prior. 


1. Cavicy ; concavity. 
2. Cavern; den; hole. 


3. Pit. 1 Addiſon. 
4. Any opening or vacuity. Genefis. 


5. Paſſage; canal. Addiſon. 
To HO'LLOW, v. a. [from the noun. } To 
make hollow; to excavate. Spect᷑ator. 
To. HO“ LLOW. v. . To holla; to ſhout; 
to hoot. Dryden. 
HO'LLOWHEARTED. a. CS and Heart.] 
Diſhoneſt; inſincere. Hudibras. 
HO'LLOWLY. ad. Crom S. 
1. With cavities. 
2. Unfaithfully ; infincerely ; diſhoneſtly. Sh. 
HO'LLOWNESS. / {| trom 60{/owv. ] 
1. Cavity; itate of being hollow. HHatewill. 
2. Deceit; infincerity;z treachery. South, 
HO'LLOWROOT./. A plant. Ainſworth, 
HO'LLY. /. | hoieyn, Saxon. | A tree, Gay. 
HO'LLYHOCK, / | holthoc, Saxon. | Roſe- 
mallow N imer. 


HO M 
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HO'LLYROSE. /. A plant. 
HOLME. / 
1. Hoime or howme, whether jointly or fin- 
gly, comes tom the Saxon holme, a river 
. iſland; or ii che place be not ſuch, the ſame 
wor! ſignifies allo a hill, or mountain, Gib/. 


2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. Tuffer. 
HO'LOCAUST. / fi and als.] A burnt 
_Aacrifice, Brown. 
HO LP, The old pret, and part. pail. of Help. 
HO'LPEN. The old participle paſſive ot Hep. 
HO'LSTER,F. [heoigrep, Saxon, ] A cale 
tor a borleman's piſtol, Butler, 
HOLT. /. [hoit, Saxon.] A wood, Cin. 
HO'LY. @. [hanz, S2x0n. ] 
1. Good; pious; religious. Shakſpeare. 
2. Hallowed; conſecrated to divine ute. Dy. 


3. Pure; immaculate. South. 
4 Sacred, Shakſpeare, 
HOLY-.GHOST. /. The third perioa of the 

adorable Trinity. ce, 


HOLY-THURSDAY. / The day on which 
the aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemorated, 
ten days before Whicſuutide, 

HOLY-WE EK. /. The week before Eaſter. 

HO'LYDAY. J [ and day.] 


1. The day of ſome eccleſiaſtical feſtival. 
2. Anniverſary feaſt. Waller. 
3. A day of gayety and joy. GShat/peare. 


4. . A time that comes ſcidom. Dryden. 
HO'MAGE. / b-mmage, French; homagium, 
low veg 

1. Scrvice paid and fealty profeſſed to a ſo- 

_ vereign or ſupetiour lord. Davies, 

2. Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external action. 

Denham. 

To HO'MAGE. v. a, [from the noun.] To 

reverence by external action; to pay honour 
to ; io proteſs fealty. | 

HO'MAG ER. /. {[hommager, Fr.] One who 


holds by homage of a ms lord, Bacon. 


HOME, /. ham, Saxon, 
1. His own houſe; the private dwelling. Dr, 
2. His own country. Shakjpeare. 
3. The place of conſtant reſidence, Frier. 
4. United to a ſubſtantive, it ſignifies do- 
meſtick, or of the ſame country, BHacen, 
HOME. a. | irom the noun. | 
1. To one's own habitation. Lecke, 
2, To one's own country. 
3. Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs. Aud. 
4. To the point deſigned ; clolely. SS. 
5. United to a ſubitantive, it implies force 
And efficacy. Stilling fleet, 
HO'MEBORN. 3. [ne and born. 
1. Native ; natural. 
2. Domeſtick ; not foreign. 
HO'MEBRED. a. { home and bred.} 
1. Native; natural. tHammend. 
2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; 
_ artleſs; uncultivated. Dryden. 
3. Domeſtick; not foreign, Spenſer. 
HO'MEFELT. 2. {home and felt.} laward ; 
private, ope, 
HO'MELINESS. / [from homely.) Plain- 
nels ; rudeneſs ; coarſeneſs. Addi/or. 


Donne. 


Pope, 


HO'MELY. 4. f from Home.] Plain; home. 
ſpun; not elegant ; not beautiful z not tine ; 
coarle ; rude. South. 

HO'MELY. ad. Plainly; coarſely; rudely. Dr. 

HO'MELYN. /. A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 

HO'MEMADE. a: { 5ome and made.] Made at 
home. Locke. 

HOMER. , A Hebrew meaſure of about 
three pints, Leviticus, 

HO'MESPUN, @. [home and pwn. ] 

1. Spun or wrought at home ; not made by 
regular manufacturers. Swift. 
2. Not made in toreign countries. Add. 
3. Pidin ; coarſe; rude; homely; inelegant. 

| . Sandys. 

HO'MESPUN. / A coarſe, inelegant, rude, 
ruſtick man: uot in uſe, Shatſpeare. 

HO'MESTALL. ? /. [ham and yxede, Sax; | 

HO'M Es TAB. The place of the houſe. 


Dryden. 
HO'MEWARD. 


ad. [ham and peapd, 
HO'MEWARDS. 5 Saxon. ] Toward home; 
toward the native place. 


Sidney, 
HOMICIDE. / [ bomicidium, _ 
1. Murder; manquelling. ooker, 
2. Deſtruction. Dryden, 
3. [bomicida, Latin.] A murderer; a man- 
ſlayer, Shak/peare, 
HOMICTDIAL. a. [ from bemicide.) Murder. 
ous; bloody. Pope. 
HOMILE'TICAL. a. [8aAnTm;. ] Social ; 
converſable. Atterbury, 
HO'MILY./. [A.] Adiſcourle read i 4 
congregation. Hammond, 
HOMOGE'NEAL. a, | $oyers. ] Hav- 
HOMOGE'N 2006 ing the ſame nature 
or principles; ſuitable to each other. Newt, 
HOMOGE'NEALNESS. ) /. Participation 
HOMOGENE'ITY. of the ſame 
HOMOGE'NLOUSNESS, principles or 
nature; fimilitude of kind. . 
HO'MOGENY. /. [42xme. ] Joint nature: 
not uſed, Bacon. 
HOMO'LOGOUS. a: H e.] Having 
the ſame manner or proportious. 
HOMO'NYMOUS. 4. {$4a4wa®.] Deno- 
minating different things 3 equivocal. 
HOMO'NYMY.F. [ 440wwia. ] Equivocation; 
ambiguity. | 
HOMO'TONOUS. 2. CS t.] Equable: 
ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as keep à conſtant te- 
nour of rife, ſtate, and declenfion, Quincy. 
HONE. /. [ han, Saxon, a ſtone ; hænan, 
to ſtone. ] A wherſtone for a razor. Tufſer. 
To HONE. v. . [honzian, Saxon.] To pine; 
to long for any thing. 
HO'NEST. a. | hon;Pus, Latin. ] 


1. Upright; true ; fincere. Watts. 

2. Chatte. Shakſpeare. 

3. Juſt; righteous z giving to every man his 

due, Tate, 
HO'NESTLY. ad. | 

2. Uprightiy; juſtly. Ben Jonſon. 

2. With chaſtity ; modeſtly, ; 
HO'NESTY. . { honeftas, Latin.] Juſtice; 
truth ; virtue; purity, emple, 


HON 
ONEV. / [humyg, Saxon; honig, Dutch.] 
* A LEM — of a whiuſh or yel- 
lowiſh colour, ſweet to the taſte, ſoluble in 
water; and becoming vinous on fermenta- 
tion, inflammable, liquable by a gentle heat, 
and of a fragtant ſmell, Ot honey, the firſt 
and fineſt kind is virgin honey, obtained 
by draining the combs without preſſing. 
The ſecond is often almoſt ſolid, procured 
by preſſure : and the worlt is common yel- 
low honey, extracted by heaüng the combs, 
and then preſſing them. Hill. 
2, Sweetneſs ;; luſcioulneſs. Shakſpeare. 


3. Sweet: a name of tenderneſs, 5644. 
To HO'NEY, v. . {irom the uoun.] To talk 


ſondly. N Shakſpeare. 
HO'NEY-BAG. J. The ſtomach of * bee. 
ew. 


HO'NEY-COMB.F. The cells of wax in which 
the bee ſtores her honey. Dryden. 
HONE Y-COMBED. 3. Flawed with little 
cavities. Wiſeman. 
HONEY-DEW, /. Sweet dew. Garth. 
HONEY-FLOWER. /. [melanthus.] A plant. 
HONEY-GNAT. / An inſet, Ainſworth, 
HONEY-MOON, /. The firſt month aſter 
marriage, Addiſon. 
HONEY-SUCKLE.f/. Woodbine, Shatfp. 
HONEVY-WORT. / ſcerinthe.) A plant. 
HO'NEVY LESS, . Bring without honey. $6. 
HO'NLED. a. { from Honey. 
1. Cov-ted with honey. Milton. 
2. Sweet; luſcious, Sbakſpeare, 
HO'NORARY. a. { honorarins, Latin. 
1. Done in honour ; made in honour. Add. 
2. Conferring honour without gain. Ad1iſcr. 
EO'NOUR. . [ bonexr, Fr. honor, Lat. 
1. Dignity ; high rank. 
2. Reputation; fame. Bacon, 
3. The title of a man of rank. Shatſpeare. 
4- Subje of praile. Shakſpeare. 
5. Nobleneſs of mind ; magnanimity. Rog. 
6. Reverence ; due veneration. Shatſpeate. 


7+ Chaſtity. Shakſpeare. 
b. Dignity of mien. Milton. 
9. Glory; boaſt. Burnet. 
10. Public mark of reſpect. Wake. 


11, Privileges of rank or birth. Shat/peare. 
12, Civilities paid. Pope, 
13. Ornament; decoration. Dryden, 
To HO'NOUR. v. @. [honoro, Latin. ] 
1. To reverence ; to regard with veneration, 
Pope. 
2. To dignify ; to raiſe to greatneſs. Exod, 
3. To glorify. Exodus. 
HO'NOURABLE. a. [ honorable, French.] 
1. Illuſtrious; noble. I/aiab. 
2. Great; magnanimous;z generous. Shak/, 
3 Conterring honour. Dryden. 
4. Accompanied with tokens of honour, Sp. 
5. Not to be diſgraced. Shakſpeare, 


b. Free from taint, or reproach. Maccabees. 
7. Honeſt 5 without intention of deceit. Hay, 
8, Equitable. 

HO'NOURABLENESS. [. [from honourable.] 


Eminence j magnificence ; generolity, 


HOO 


HO'"NOURABLY. ad. [from bonourable.} 
1. With tokens of honour. Shakſpeare, 
2, Magnanimouſly ; generouſly. LEacon. 
3. Reputably; with exemption from revroach. 
['ryden. 
iy a ro; from honour.) One that 
honours ; oue that regards with veneration. 
HOOD. in compoſition, is derived trom the 
Saxon had, in German heir, in Dutch Heid. 
It denotes quality; character; condition: 
2 knighthood ; childhood; fatherhood. Some - 
times it is written atter the Dutch, as maid- 
enhead. Sometimes it is taken collectively: 
as, brotberbsod, a contraternity. - 
HOOD. /. [hod, Saxon. ] 
1. The upper covering of a woman's head. 
2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. Wiiton. 
3. A covering put over the hawk's eyes. 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate, to mark his degree. 
To HOOD. v. a. | trom the andy, 
1. To dreſs in a hood. Pope. 
2. To blind, as with a hood. Shak/peare. 
3. To cover. Dryden. 
HO'ODMAN Blind. /. A play in which the 


perſon hooded is to catch another, and tell the 


name ; blindmau's buff, Shakſpeare, 
To HOOD-WINK. v. 4. ¶ hood and wink. ] 
1. To blind with ſomething bound over the 


eyes. Sidney. Davies. 


2. Tocover; to hide. Shakyjpeare. 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. Sidney. 
HOOF. / [hop, Saxon; 5%, Dutch.} The 


hard horny ſubſtance on the feet of gramini- 


vorous animals. More. 


 HOOF-BOUND. a. A horſe is ſaid to be hoof 


bound when he has a pain in the forefeet, oc- 
caſioned by the dryneſs and contraction or nar- 
rowuels of the horns of the quarters, which 
ſtraitens the quarters of the heels, and often- 
times makes the horſe lame. Farrier's Dick. 
HO'OFED. 4. | from. hoof. ] Furniſhed with 
hoofs. Grew. 
HOOK. J [ hoce, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold. 

- 2. The curvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for tiſhes, and with which the fiſh is 
pierced. Denham, 
3. A ſnare; a trap. Shakſpeare. 
4- An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldton. 

| Spenſer, 
5. A fickle to reap corn. Mortimer. 
6. Any inſtrument to cut or lop with. Pope. 
7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt. 
8. Hook. [ In huſbandry. ] A field ſown two 
years running. | Ainſworth. 
9. Hook or Creok. One way or other; by 


any expedient. Hudibrass 
To HOOK. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To catch with a hook. Addiſon. 


2. To entrap ; to enſnare. 
3. To draw as with a hook. Shakſpeare. 
Norris. 


4. To faſten as with a hook. _ 
6 To draw by force or artifice, 
HO'OKED, . Bent; eurvated. Breus. 


\ 
| 
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HO OKEDNESS. / [from Soeted.] State of 
being bent like a hook. | 
HOOKNO'SED. a. [et and noſe, ] Having 
the aquiline noſe rifing in the middle. S. 
HOOP. / [bcep, — 
1. Any thing circular by which ſomething 
elſe is bound, particularly caſksor barrels, Sh. 
2. The whalebone with which women extend 


their petticoats; a farthingale. Swift. 
3. Any thing circular. Addiſon. 


To HOOP. v. a. [irom the noun. ] 
1. To bind or encloſe with hoops. . _ 
2. Toencircle; to claſp; to furround. Shak/. 
To HOOP. v. . r wopyan, Gothick ; or 
boupper, French.) To ſhout; to make an 
outcry by way ot call or purſuit, 
To HOOP. v. a. | 
1. To drive with a ſhout, Shakſpeare. 
2. To call by a ſhout. . 
HO'OPER. / from 1 to encloſe with 
— 7 A cooper ; one that hoops tubs. 
HO'OP NG-COUGH. / {from u, toſhout.] 
A convulſive cough, to called from its noiſe. - 
To HOOT, v. a. [Hut, Welſh ; Fuer, Fr.) 
1. To ſhout in contempt. Sidney. 
2. To cry as an owl. Shakſpeare, 
To HOOT. v. a. To drive with noiſe and 
ſhouts. Shakſpeare. 
HOOT. / [De, French; from the verb.] 
Clamour ; ſhout; noiſe. Glanville. 
To HOP. v. x. [hoppan, Saxon. ] 
1. To jump; to ſkip lightly. Dryden. 
2. To leap on one leg. Adbbet. 
3. To walk lamely, or with one leg leſs 
nimble than the ether ; to limp. = Dryden. 
4. To move; to play. Spenſer. 
HOP. /, | from the verb.] 
1. Ajump; a light icap. 
2. A jump on one leg. Addiſon. 
3. A place where meaner people dance. Ain/, 
HOP. /. [p, Dutch. A plant. 
To HOP. v. 4. | from the noun.] To impreg- 
nate with hops. Arbuthneot, 
HOPE. / {hopa, Saxon. | 
1. Expectation of ſome good ; an expectation 
indulged with pleaſure. Locke, 
. 2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 


ſuture conduct of any perion, Keelas. 
3. That which gives hope. Shakſpeare. 
The object ot hope. Dryden. 


HOPE. / Any ſloping plain between the ridges 

of mountains. 
7; HOPE, v. . {from the noun. ] 

1. To live in expectation of ſome good. Tay. 

2. To place confidence iu another. Pſalms. 
Ta HOPE. v. @. To expect with deſire. O. d. 
HO'PEFUL. @. [pe and full.] 

1. Full of qualities which produce hope; pro- 
mifſing; likely to obtain ſucceſs. Bacon. 

2. Full of hope ; full of expectation of ſuc- 

ceſs. Boyle. Pape. 
HO'PEFULLY. ad. | trom hopeful 


1. Ia ſuch manner as to raiſe hope. . 


2. With hope; without deſpair. Glanville. 
HO PEFULNESS. / | irom 4opeful.| Promiſe 
of gopd ; likelihood to lugceed, Horton, 


* 
* 


Miller. 


Ainſworth, 
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HO'PELESS. a. [from bepe.] 
1. Wanting hope; being without pleaſing ex. 
pectation : deſpairing. Hooker, 
2. Giving no hope; promiſing nothing pleaſ. 
ing. Shakſpeare. 

HO PER. / [from He.] One that has pleating 
expeckations Swift, 

HO'PINGLY. ad. [ from hoping. ] With hope; 
with expeCtation of good. ammond, 

HO'PPER. / [from Sep.] He who hops or 
jumps on one leg. 

HO'PPERS. / [commonly called Scotch Hop- 
pers.] A kind of play in which the actor 
hops on one leg. ä 

HO PPER. /. ¶ ſo called becauſe it is always 

hopping, or in agitation. ] 
1. The box or open trame of wood into which 
the corn is put to be ground. Grew, 
2. A baſket for carrying ſeed, Ainſworth, - 

HO'RAL. a. {from hora, Latin. ] Relating to 


the hour. Prior. 
HO'RARY, 2. [horarius, Latin. ] 

1. Relating to an hour. Fludibras, 

2. Continuing for an hour. Brown. 


HORDE. / A clan; a migratory crew of peo- 
— Thomſon. 
HORI'ZON, / [3pi2 v. "The line that termi- 
nates the view. The horizon is diſtinguiſhed 
into ſenſible and real: the ſenſible horizon is 
the circular line which limits the view; the 
real is that which would bound it, if it could 
take in the hemiſphere. Dryden. 
HORIZONTAL. @. \ from horizon. ] 
I. Near the horizon, Milton. 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. Aru” 
HORIZO'NTALLY. ad. In a direction pa- 
. rallel to the horizon, Bentley, 
HORN. /. [ bawrn, Gothick ; hopn, Saxon. | 
1. The hard bodies which grow on the heads 
of fome graminivorous quadrupeds, and fervc 
them for weapons, Bentl:y. 
2. An inſtrument of wind-muſick, made o 
horn, . Drydes. 
3. The.extremity of the waxing or wainir; 
moon, Dryden. Thom. 
4. The feelers of a ſnail, Shakſpeare, 
5- A drinking cup made of horn. 
6. Antler of a cuokold. Shakſpeare. 
7. Hor x mad. Perhaps mad as acuckold. &. 
HORNBEAK- / A kindof fiſh. Ainſw. 
HO'RNBEAM. /. A tree, that has its timber 
very tough and inflexible, Midler. 
HO'RNBOOK. /. The firſt book of children, 
covered with horn to keep it unſoiled. Locke. 
HO'RNED, a. [trom Hrn.] Furniſhed with 
horns, Derhan. 
HO'RNER. / { from her.] One that works 1 
horn, and felis horns. Grew. 
HO'RNET. / [hypnerre, Saxon. ] A ver) 
large ſtrong ſtinging fly, which makes its ne ſt 
in hollow trees. Der bam. 
HORN FOOT. a. [ern and ber.] Hoofed. 
HO'RNOWL. / A kind of o. Ainſworth. 
HO'RNPIPE. / [horn and pipe. ] A country 
dauce, danced commonly toa horn. &.Jor/97 


HO R 
HO'RNSTONE. /. A kind of blue lone. 
HO'RNWORK. /. A kind of angular fortiſi- 

cation. 

HO'RNY. a. [ from Horn.] 
1. Made of horn. 

2. Reſembling horn. Ardbuthnot. 

. Hard as horn ; callous. Dryden. 
HORO'GRAPAY . [ga and age. An 

account of the hours. 

HO ROLOGE 2 / Ceroleg inan, Latin. I Any 
108188 T. inſtrument that tells the 
hour: as, a clock; a watch. Brown. 
HORO'METRY. / [ aps and wergew. | The 
art of meaſuring hours. Brown. 
HO ROSCOP E. / Dh ον N. The couh- 
guration of the planets at the hour of birth. 
Drummond. Dryden. 
HO'RRENT. a. [ rens, Lativ. ] Pointed 
outward ; briſtled with points. Milton. 
HO'RRIBLE. a. [ borridi/is, Lat.] Dreadful ; 
terrible; ſhocking; hideous; enormous. South. 
HO'RRIBLENESS, /. Dreadfulneſs; hide- 
oulneſs ; terriblenets ; fearfulneſs. 


HO'RRIELY. ad. | rom hbarr ible. ] 


1. Dreadfully ; hideouſly, Milton. 

2. To a dreadful degree. Locke. 
HO'RRID. a. | 5orr idus, Latin. ] 

1. Hideous ; dreadful; ſhocking. . Shak. 


2. Shocking; offentive ; unpleaſing. Pope. 
3- Rough ; rugged. Dryden. 
HO RRIDNESS. /. [from horrid. ] Hideouſ- 
neſs; enormity. ammond. 
HORRI'FICK. @. [ horrificus, Lat.] Cauſing 
horrour. Thomſen. 
HORRI'SONOUS. a. [ horriſonus, Latin. ] 
Sounding dreadlully. 
HO'RROUR. / [error, Latin. ] 
1. Terrour mixed with deteſtation. Dawes. 
2. Dreadful thoughts. Shakſpeare. 
3. Gloom; drearineſs, Pope. 
4. [Ia medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or qui- 
vering as precedes an ague-fit; a ſenſe of 
ihuddering or ſhrinking. Quincy. 
HORSE, / [hopy, Saxon ] 
1. A neighing quadruped, uſed in war, and 
draught and carriage, Shakſpeare. 
2. A conſtellation. Creech. 
3. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with a 
lingular termination, for horſes; horſemen, 
or cavalry, Clarendon. 
4. Something on which any thing 1s ſup- 
ported: as, a horſe to dry linen on. 
5. A wooden machine which foldiers ride by 
way of puniſhment. | 
6. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it ſignifies 
ſomethisg large or coarſe: as, borſeface, a face 
of which the features are large and judelicate. 
To HORSE. v.a. {from the noun. ] 


1. To mount upon a Horſe. Bacon. 

2. To carry one on the back. 

3. To ride any thiag. Shakſpeare. 
. To cover a mare. Mortimer. 


4 
HO'RSEBACK. / [ horſe and back. ] Riding 
oſture ; the ſtate of being on a horſe. By. 
HORSEBEA'N./. [horſe and bear.} A ſmall 
bean ufually given do horles, Mortimer. 


HO RSEMAN. V [horſe and man.] 


HO R 


HO'RSEBLOCK. / [horſe and 8ock.] A 
block on which they climb to a horſe. ; 
HORSEBOA'T. /. | horſe and Loat.] A boat. 
uſed in ferrying horſes. | | 
HO i [ horſe and bay.] A boy em- 
ployed in dreſſing horſes; a ſtableboy. Kells 
HO'RSEBREAKER. / [ orſe and break. One 
whoſe employment is to tame horſes to the 
ſaddle. Creech. 
HORSECHE'STNUT,/. A tree. Miller. 
HO'RSECOURSER. / [horſe and center.] 

1. One that ruus horſes, or keeps horſes tor 

the race. 

2: A dealer in horſes. Wiſeman. 
HO'RSECRAB. / A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
HO'RSECUCUMBER. / A plant. Mortimer. 
HO'RSEDUNG. /. [ bore and dung.] The ex- 

crement of horſes. : eac ham. 
HORSEE'MMET. / [ h:xſe and emmet. | Ant 

of à large kind, 
HO'RSE FLESH. /. [horſe and f.] The 
flcth of horſes, . acone 
HO'RSEFLY. / [hzrſe and fly. ] A fly that 
ſtings horſes, and fucks their blood. 
HO'RSEFOOT. / An herb; the fame with 
coltsfoot, Ainſworth. 
HO'RSEHAIR. / [ 5orſe and hair. ] The hair 
of horſes. Dryden. 
HO'RSEHEEL. /. An herb: Ainſworth. 
HOR'SELAUGH./. [ horfe and /augh. ] Aloud 
violent rude laugh. Popes 
HO'RSELEECH. /. [ horſe LO 

1. A great leech that bites horſes. Shatſp. 

2. A farrier. Ainſworth. 
HO'RSELITTER. / | horſe and litter. ] A car- 

riage hung upon poles berween two horſes, in 

which the perſon carried lies along. Macca. 


1. One ſkilled in riding. Dryden. 
2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 7s. 

3. A rider; a man on horſeback. Prior. 
HORSEMANSHIP. / from 5or/eman.] The 
art of riding; the art of managing a horſe. 
Wotton. 


HO'RSEMARTEN. J. A kind of large bee. 


HO'RS 1 A bird. Ainſworth. 
HO'RSEMEAT. / Je and meat. ] Proven- 
der. Bacon. 


DELL A large coarſe mint. 
HO'RSEMUSCLE. /. A large muſcle. Bacon. 


HO'RSEPLAY. V/ [ 4or/e and play.] Coarſe, 
D 


rough, rugged play. 
HO*RSEPOND. / [horſe and pond. } 
for horſes. | 
HO'RSERACE. /. [ bor/e and race.] A match 
of horſes in running. acon. 
HO'RSERADISH.Ff. A root acrid and biting ; 
a ſpecies of ſcurvygrafs. Flayer. 
HO RSESHOE. / ( and he.] 
I. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of horſes. 
Sbalſpcare. 
2. An herb. Ainſworth. 
HORSESTEA'LER. /. [horſe and feal.] A 
thief who takes away horſes. Shakſpeare. 
HO'RSETAIL. /. A plant. } | 
YO OO Au herb. Ainfu, 


ryden. 


A poud 
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HO RSEWAV. / [or/e and way.) A way by 
which horſes may travel. Shakſpeare. 
HORTA'TION. / { bertati», Latin. } The act 
of exhorting ; a hortatory precept ; advice 
or encouragement to ſomething. 
HO'RTATIVE. / [ from bortor, Latin. } Ex- 
hortation ; precept by which one incites or 
auimates. Bacon, 
HO'RTATORY. a. [from 4orter, Latin. ] En- 
couraging; animating; adviſing to any thing. 
HO'RTICULTURE, V | borzus and cultura, 
1 art ot cultivating gardens. 
HO'RTULAN. a. [horiul/anus, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to a garden. Evelyn. 


 HO'SANNA. /. [{ana.) An exclamation of 


praiſe to God. | Fiddes. 
HOSE. / plur. een. hora, Saxon. ] 
1. Breeches. Shakſpeare, 
2. Stockings; covering for the legs. Gay. 
HO'SIER. / ſtrom . One who fells 
ſockines. Swift. 
HO'SPITABLE. a. {[ 4»/pirabi/is, Latin. ] Cu- 
ing entertainment to ſtrangers; kind to ltran= 
gers. f | Dryden. 
HO'SPITABLY. ag. f trom hoſpitable. | With 
kindneſs to ftrangers. Prier. 
HO'SPITAL. {{ 52/pital, Fr. befpitalis, Lat.] 
1. A place buiit tor the reception of the lick, 
or ſupport ot che poor. ddiſen. 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. Fp. 
HOSPITA'LITY. , [Dale, * The 
practice of entertaining ftrangers, Flooker, 
HO*'SPITALLER. /. [ allier, French. 
One reſiding in an holpital iu order to receive 
_ the poor or ſtranger. Ayiiffe. 
To HO'SPITATE. w. a. { 5:/>iter, Latin. To 
reſide under the roof of another. Grew. 
HOST. / [ befte, Fr. beſpes, beſpitis, Lac. | 
1. One who gives entcrtaiument to another, 
2. The landlord ef an inn, Shakjpeare. 
3. { from St, Latin.] An army; numbers 
aſſembled tor war. | Dryden. 
4. Any great number. Shakſpeare, 
5. Denia, Lat.] The ſacrifice of the mais in 
the Romiſh church; the conlecrated wafer. 
Fo HOST. v. . | trom the noun. |] | 
1. To take up entertainment. Shakſpeare. 
2. To encounter in battle. Miituu. 
To review a body of men; to muſter. $p. 
HO'STAGE. /. fofage, French. ] One given 
in pledge for ſecurity of pertormance of con- 
ditions. ' Ar buthnot. 
HO'STEL. 4 [ hoftel, boftelerie, French.] 
HO'STELRY. Aa inn. 
HO'STESS. / [ hofefe, French. | 
1. A female holt; a woman that gives en- 
terta inment, , Dryden. 
2, A woman that keeps a houſe of publick 
entertainment. Temple. 
HOSTESS-SHIF. / [ from hb:Fef5. ] The cha- 
racer of an hoftels. Shakſpeare. 
HO'STILE. 4. ae, Latin. ] Adverſe; op- 
ofite ; ſuitable to an enemy. Dryden. 
HOSTI'LITY. /{-o#i/ire, Fr. from &2i/e.] 
The practices of an open enemy; _ war ; 
eppolition in war. Hayward. 


Ainſworth. 
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HO'STLER./. LY Heller, from hoftel, French.) 


Oae who has the care of horſes at an inn. Sp, 
HO'STRY./. | corrupted from hefelry.] A place 
where the horſes of gueſts are kept. Dryden. 
HOT. @. [ hat, Saxon. ] 
1. Having the power to excite the. ſenſe of 
heat; contrary to cold; fiery, Newton, 
2. Luſttul ; lewd. Shakſpeare, 
3. Violent; furious ; dangerous. Clarerdur. 
4. Ardent; vehement; precipitate. Denham. 
5. Eager; keen in defire. Loc lc. 
6. Piquant; acrid : as, Let as muſtard. 
HO'TBED. / A bed of earth made hot by the 
fermentation of dung. Bacon. 


HOTBRA'INED. a. | hot and brain. ] Violent; 


vehement; furious. Dryden. 


HO"TCHPOTCH. A mingled haſh; a 
mixture. Camden. Bacon, 
HOTCO'CK LES. / [Nantes coquilles, French. 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and 
euefſes who ſtrikes him. Arbuthnct. 
HOTHEA'DED. 2. [| bot and bead. Vehe- 
ment; violent; paſſionate. Arôutbuct. 
HO'THOUSE. /. | bot and Honſe.] 
1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. $5, 


HO'TCHPOT, }* [hacht en pecbe, Fr.] 


2 A brothel. Ben Fon/on. 
HO'TLY. «4. [from Hort.] | 

1. With heat ; not coldly. 

2. Violently ; vehemently. Sidney. 

3. Luſtſully. Dryden. 


HOTMOU'THED. a. [Het and mouth.] Head- 
itrong ; ungovernable. Aden. 
HO'TNESS. / [from Lot.] Heat; violence; 
fury. 
HO'TSPUR./7/. [Let and pur.] 
1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate, and 
heady. Bunton. 
2. A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. Mont. 
HO"TSPURKED. a. | from betſpur.] Vehe- 
ment; raſh ; heady, Peacham. 
HOVE. The preterit of brave. 
HO'VEL./. [diminutive of hope, houſe, Sax. 
1. A thed open on the fides, and covercd 
over head. Ter. 
2. A mean habitation; a cottage. Kay. 
To HO'VEL. v.a. | trom the noun. ] To ſhel- 
ter in a hovel. Shakſpeare, 
HO'VEN. part. paſſ. f from beave.] Kaiſed; 
ſwelled ; tumetied, 7er. 
To HO'VER. v.z.\ hov?s, to hang over, Weiſl.] 
1. To hang in the air over head, without 
flying off one way or other. Pt ior. 
2. Lo ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. Sp. 


3. To wander about ove place. Addiſon. 
HOUGH. /. | hog, Saxon. ] 
1. The lower part of the thigh. Eſdras. 


2. —— French. ] An adz; a hee. Stiliing. 
To HOUCH. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To hamftring; to diſable by cutting the 
finews of the ham. Joſbua, 
2. To cut up with a hough or hoe. 
HO'ULET. / The yulgar name for an owl. 
HOULT. / [holr, Saxon. ] A ſmall wood. 
HOUND. /.[ hund, Saxon. ] A dog uſed in the 
chaſe. C 


Prior. 
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7 HOUND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſet on the chaſe. . © Bramball. 
2. To hunt; to purſue. L' Eftrange. 
HO'UNDFISH, / A kind of fiſh. A. 


HOUNDSTO'NGUE. / A plant. Miller, 
HO'UNDTREE. /. A kind of tree. Ain/w. 
HOUP. I/ | zpupa, Latin. | The puct. Aim. 
HOUR JF. 22 French; Hora, Latin. 
1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural day ; 
the ſpace of Arey minutes. Shakſpeare. 
2. A particular time, Dr yden. 
3. The time as marked by the clock. Shak/, 
HO'URGLASS, / [hour and g.] 
1. A glaſs filled with fand, which, running 
through x narrow hole, marks the time. Dr. 
2. Space of time. Bacon. 


HO'URLY. a. [from Bos. ] Happening or” 


done every hour; frequent ; often repeated. 
Dryden. 
 HO'URLY. ag. Every hour; frequently, Dr. 
HO'URPLATE. / bowr and plate.) The dial; 
the plate on which the hours, pointed by the 
hand of a clock, are inſcribed. Locke. 
HOUSE. /. Thur, Saxon. ] 
1. A place wherein a man lives; a place of 
human abode. - Watts. 
2. Any place of abode, Shak/peare. 
3. Place in which religious or ſtudious per- 
ſons live in common; monaſtery. Addi/-. 
4. The manner of living; the table. Swifz, 
5. Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtro- 
logically conſidered. Stelling. fleet. 
6. Family of anceſtors, deſcendants, aud kin- 
dred ; race. Dryden. 
7. A body of the parliament; the lords or 
commons collectively conſide red. & Charles. 
To HOUSE. v. a. [irom the noun. | - 
1. To harbour; to admit to refidence. Dr yd, 
2. To ſhelter ; tv keep under a root. Evelyn. 
To HOUSE. v. #- 
1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode ; to refide. 


Sbakſpeare. 
2. To have an aſtrological Ration in the hea- 
vens. Dryden. 


HO'USEBREAKER. /. [ bouſe and break. ] 


Burglar; one who makes his way into houtes 


to ſtea]. - L' Eftrange. 
HO'USEBREAKING. / [hore and C. 
Burglary. Swift. 


HO*'USEDOG. F/. [houfe and dog. ] A maitiff 
kept to guard the houſe. Addiſon. 
HO'USEHOLD. / [houſe and held. }] 
1. A family living together. Swift. 
2. Family life z domeſtick management. Sh. 
3. It is uſed in the mauner of an adjective, to 
fignify domeſtick; belonging to the iamily : 
as, houſehold affairs. ? Swift, 
HO'USEHOLDER. / [from Senſebeld.] Mai- 
ter of a tamily. Matthew, 
HO'USEHOLDSTUFE. V [houfevold aud 
fiuff.] Furniture of a houſe z utenfils con- 
vejuent for a family, L'Eftrange. 
HO'USEKEEPER./. [houſe and keep. ] 
1. Houleholder ; maſter ot a family. Locke. 
2. One who lives in plenty. Motten. 
3. One who lives much at home. 4p. 
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4. A woman ſervant that has care of a fas 
mily, and ſuperiatends the fervauts. Swife, 
5- A houſedog: not in uſe, Shakſpeare, 
HO'USEKEEFING. a. [ houſe and keep. Do- 
meſtick; uſeful to a family. Carew, 
HO'USEKEEPING. / Hoſpitality ; liberal 
and plentiful table. Prior, 
HO'USEL. / [4unſel, Gothick, a ſacrifice. ] 
The holy cuchariſt: oblolets, 
To HO'USEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To give 
or receive the euchariſt: obſolete. 


HO'USELE EK. / [boufe and eek. | A plant. 


HO*USELESS. a. | from 4o»/e.} Wanting 
abode ; wanting habitation. A. 
HO USEMAID. / {houſe apd maid.] A maid 
7 7 to keep the Boule clean. Su. 
HO USE ROOM [ houſe and ram.] Place 
in 2 houſe. Dryden, 
HO'USESNAIL. /. A kind of ſnail. | 
HO'USEWARMING. F. [boſe and warm.] 
A feaſt or merry mak ing upon going into a 
new houſe. 
HOUSEWIFE. /. [houſe and wife.] 
1, The miſtrefs of a family. Pape. 
2. A female economiſt. Spenjer, 
3. One ikilled in female bufineſs. Addi/or. 
HO'USEWIFELY.ad.[from houſewife. With 
the economy of a caretul woman, 
HO'USEWLFERY. a.\ from bouſewife.]Skill- 
ed in the acts becoming - a houſewite. 
HOUSEWIFERY. /. [.irom houſewife. ] 
1. Domeſtick or female buſineſs ; manage- 
ment becoming the miſtreſs of a family. 


Chapman. 


2. Female economy. 

HOUSING. /. | from houſe.] 
1. Ovantity of inhabited building. Grawnt. 
2. | trom hnſrau x, French. ] Cloth originally 
uled to keep off dirt, now added to laddles 
as ornamental. 

HO'USLING. a. [from houſe. ] Provided for 
entertainment at tirit eutrancs into a houſe 
houſewarmiag. Spenſer. 

HOUSS. / [ irom boaſeaux, Fr.] Houtings. 

HOW. ag. hu, Saxon. ] 

1. To what degree. Boyle. 
2. In what manner, L' Eftrange. 
3. For whatreafon; from what cauſe. S. 
4- By what means. Bacon. 
5. In what ſtate. Dryden. 
6. It is uſed in a ſenſe markiag proportion or 
correſpondence: by how much a man is wiſer, 
by ſo much he ſhould be better. Hayward, 
7. Itis much uſed in exciamation : and wher 
, he tal d. ye gods, how be would talk. 
HO WBE © ad. [bew be it.) Neverthe- 


Taz lar. 


HQ'WBE. iefs ; notwithſtanding; yet; 
however: not in uſe. oer. 
HOWDY'E. ¶contracted from how de e.] In 
wha! ttate is your health? ope. 
HOWE'VER. ad. [bow and ever.] 
1. In whatloever manner; in whatſoever de- 
gree. Shakſpeare, 
2. At all events; happen what will; at leaſt. 
. Tillotſon, 
3. ren notwithſtanding; yet. Sw. 
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HUG 

To HOWL. v. a. [huglen, Dutch; xlulo, Lat.] 
1. To cry as a wolt or a dog. Shakſpeare. 
2. To utter cries in diftreſs. Shakſprare. 
3- To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
4. It is uſed poetically of many noiſes loud 
and horrid. 

HOWL. / [from the verb.] 

rt. The ery of a wolf or dog. Swift. 
2. The — a human being in horrour, 


HOWSOE'VER. ad. [ how and fever. 
1. In what manner ſotver. Raleigh. 
2. Although. Shakſpeare. 


To HOX. v. a. [from hog, Saxon. ] To hough ; 
to hamſtring. Knolles. 

HOY. / Den, old French. ] A large boat ſome- 
times with one deck. » Watts. 

HU'BBUB. / A tumult; a riot. Clarendon. 

HU'CKABACK. /. A kind of linen on which 
the figures are raiſed. 

HU'CK LEBACKED. 2. [ bocker, German, a 
bunch. ] Crooked in the thoulders. 

. HU'CK LEBONE. / [from bucken, Dutch. J 


The hipboue. | 
HU'CKSTER. / [ hzckh, Germ. apedlar; 
HU'CKSTERER.$ bockfeer, a ſhe-pedlar. ] 


1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in ſmall 
quantities; a pedlar. | South. 
2. A trickiſh mean fellow. Spenſer. 
To HU'CKSTER. v.. [from the noun. ] To 
deal in petty bargains. Swift. 
To HU'DDLE. v. a, [probably from bod. 
1. To dreſs up cloſe io as not to bediſcovered; 


to mobble. 

2. To put on careleſly in a hurry. Swift. 

3. To cover up in haſte. 

4. To perform in a hurry. Di yden. 
* $. To throw together in confuſion, Colts. 
To HU'DDLE. v. . To come in a crowd or 


hurry. Milton. 
HU'DDLE. / ffrom the verb.] Crowd; 
tumult ; confuſion, Addiſon. 
HUE. / [hiepe, Saxon. ] 
1. Colour; die. Milton, 


2. [hute, French.) A clamour; a legal pur- 

ſuit; an alarm given to the country. It is 

commonly joined with cry. Arbuthnot. 
HU'ER. / | zer, French, to cry. ] One whoſe 

buſineſs is to call out to others. Carew. 
HUF F. / [from hove, or hoven, ſwelled. 

1. Swell of ſudden anger or arrogance. Hadi. 

2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion of 


his own value. Seuth. 
To HUF F. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſwell ; to puff. Grew, 


2. To hector; to treat with inſolence and 
arrogance, or brutality. Eachard. 
To HUF F. v. 2. To bluſter; to bounce; to 
ſwell with indignation or pride. Otway. 
HU'FFER. / [from buff. ] A bluſterer; a 
bully. Hudibras. 
HU'FFISH. a. [from .] Arrogant; in- 
ſolent ; hectoring. | 
HU'FFISHLY. ad. With arrogant petulance. 
HU'FFISHNESS. J. Petulance; arrogance ; 
noiſy blutter. 
To HUG. v. 4. [hezran, Saxon, ] 


HUM 


t. To preſs cloſe in an embrace. L' Efraryge, 
2, To fondle ; to treat with tenderneſs. II. 
3. To hold ſaſt. Altterbury, 


HUG. from the noun. ] Cloſe embrace. Gay. 
HUGE. | booghb, high, Dutch. ] 
( Abbot. 
3. Great even to deformity or terribleneſs. SS. 
HU'GELY. ad. [from nge. 
r art 
wift, 
HU'GENESS. /. 74 buge.] 
1. Enormous bulk; greatueſs, 
Hudibras. 
HU'GY. @. [See Hucx.] Vaſt; great; huge: 
HULK. J. [hulcke, Dutch; hulc, Saxon. ] 
1. The body of a ſhip. 
hare, Ainſworth, 
HULL. / [ hu/gan, Gothick, to oe: | 
2. The body of a ſhip ; the hulk. Crew. 
To HULL. v. a. 2 the noun.] To float; 


I. Valt 5 immenſe. 
2. Very great. Milton. 
1. Immenſely ; enor moully. 
2. Greatly ; very much. 
2. Utmoſt extent: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
HU'GCERMUGGER. /. Secrecy; by-place. 
not in uſe. arew, 
HUKE. /. Lune, French.] A cloak. Bacon, 
; 23 aq 
2. Any thing bulky and unwieldly. SSH. 
To HULK. v. a. To exenterate : as, to ht a 
1, The huſk or integument of any thing; 
the outer covering. 
to drive to and tro upon the water without 
ſails or rudder. Sidney. 


. HU'LLY. a. { from L.] Siliquoſe ; huſky. 


HU'LVER. /. Holly. 7 er. 
To HUM. v. a. | homelan, Dutch. ] 
1. To make the noiſe of bees. Dryden. 


2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
found, Shakſpeare. 
3- To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply the inter- 
val with an audible emiſſion of breath. L. EH. 
4. To make a dull heavy noiſe. Glanville. 
5. To ſing low. | Pope. 
6. To applaud. Approbation was formerly 
expreſſed in publick aſſemblies by a hum. 
HUM. / from the verb. 
1. The noife of bees or inſects. Shakſpeare. 
2. A low confuſed noiſe, as of buſtling crowd 
at a diſtance. Milton. 
3. Any low dull noiſe. Pope. 
4. A pauſe with an inarticulate ſound. Dr. 
$. In fladibras it ſeems uſed for ham. 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. SpeFator. 
HUM. ite. A ſound implying doubt and de- 
liberation. Shakſpeare. 
HUMAN. 2. 8 Lat. bumain, Fr.] 
1. Having the qualities of a man. St. 
2. Belonging to man. Milton. 
HUMA'NE, 2. [ bumaine, Fr. ] Kind; civil; 
benevolent; good-natured. Sprat. 
HUMA'NELY. ad. | from bumane.] Kindly ; 
with good-nature. . Shakſpeare. 
HU'MANIST. / Lyman ße, French.] A phi- 
lologer ; a grammarian. 
HUMA'NITY./F. [ humanitt, French. 


1. The nature of man. idney. 
2. Humankind ; the collective body of man- 
kind, lanville. 


HUM 
3. Benevolence ; tenderneſs. Locke. 
4. Philology ; grammatical ſtudies, 
To HU'MANIZE. v. a. [ humaniſer, French. 
To ſoften ; to make ſuſceptive of tenderneſs 
or benevolence. Merton. 


HU MANKIND. / [Auman and ind.] The 


race of man; mankind. Pope. 
HU'MANLY. ad. [from buman. ] 
1. After the notions of men. Atterbury. 


2. Kindly ; with good-nature, This is now 

written bumanely. Pope. 
HU'MBIRD. F. [from um and bird. | The 

humming bird. : YOWN. 
HUMBLE. a, [ bumble, French; humilis, Lat.] 

1. Not proud; modeſt ; not arrogant. Sap. 

2. Low; not high; not great. Cowley. 
To HU'MBLE, v. 4. | from the adjeQtive. ] 

1. To make humble ; to make ſubmiſſive; to 


make to how down with humility. Rogers. 
2. Tocruſh; to break; to ſubdue. Milton. 
3. To make to condeſcend. Locke. 


4. To bring down from a height. Hakewi!!. 
HU'MBLEBEE. /. ſhumble and bee.] A buz- 


zing wild bee. Atterbury. 
HU'MBLEBEE. . An herb. Ainſworth. 
HU*'MBLEBEE Eater. /. A fly that eats the 
humblebee. Ainſworth. 


HU*MBLENESS. / [from 4umd/e.] Humility ; 
abſence of pride. erbert. 
HU'MBLER. V, [from humble. ] One that 
humbles or ſubdues himſelf or others. 
HU'MBLEMOUTHED. a. [bumble and 
mouth, | Mild; meet. Shakſpeat e. 
HU'MBLEPLANT. / A ſpecies of ſenſitive 
plant. Mortimer. 
HU'MBLES. /. Entrails of 3 deer. 
HU'MBLESS. / [from une. Humbleneſs ; 
humility : obſolete. Spenſer, 
HU'MBLY. ad. '{ from bumb/e.] 
1. Without pride ; with humility ; modeſtly ; 
with timorous modeſty. Addiſon. 
2. Without height; without elevation. 
HU'MDRUM,. 2. | from un, —_— Dull; 
droniſh ; ſtupid. udibras. 
To HUME'CT, v. a. [ humeFo, Latin; 
T. HUME'CTATE.  humedter, French.] To 
wet; to moiſten. Wiſeman. 
HUMECTA'TION. / | humeFation, French. ] 
The act of wetting ; moiſtening. Brown, 
HU'MERAL. a. [from bvmeraus, Latin. ] Be- 
longing to the ſhoulder. Sharp. 
HUMICUBA'TION. V [ Aumi and cube, Lat. 
Lying en the ground. Bramball. 
HUMID. . Lide, French. ] Wet ; moiſt; 
watry. Newton. 
HUMIDITY. {. [humidite, Fr.] Moiſture, or 
the power of wetting other bodies. It differs 
from fluidity,depending altogether on the con- 
gruity of the component particles of any liquor - 
to the pores or ſurfaces of ſuch particular bo- 
. dies as it is capable of adhering to. Quincy, 
EUMILIA'TION. /. French. 
1. Deſcent from greatneſs ; act of humility. 
2. Mortification ; external expreflion of fin 


and unworthinels. Milton. 
Swift, 


3+ Abatement of pride, 


HUN 
HUMT'LITY. / [Aumilitt, French.] 
1. Freedom from pride ; modeſty. Hooker. 
2. AQ of ſubmiſſion. Davies. 
HU'MMER. / [from 4wm.)] That which 
hums ; an applauder. Ainſworth, 
HU'MORAL. a. [| from humour.) Proceeding 
from the humours, Harvey. 
HU'MORIST. F{. [ Sumorifta, ltalian. ] 
1. One who conducts himſelf by his own fan- 
cy; one who gratifies his own humour. Watts. 
2. One who has odd conceits. Spectator. 
3. One who has violent and peculiar paſſions. 


Bacon. 
HU'MOROUS. a. [from humour. ] 
1. Full of groteſque or odd images. Addiſon. 
2. Capricious ; irregular. Dryden. 
3- Pleaſant ; jocular. Prior. 
HU'MOROUSLY. ad. 
Swift. 


1. Merrily ; jocoſely. 

2. e whimſically. Calamy. 
HU'MOROUSNESS. /. [from Sumer. 

1. Fickleneſs ; capricious levity. 

2. Jocularity ; oddneſs of conceit. 
HU'MORSOME. a. {trom 4umeur. ] 

1. Peeviſh ; petulant. 

2. Odd; humorous. 
HU'MORSOMELY. ad. Peeviſhly; petulantly. 
HU'MOUR. / [ humor, Latin. | 

1. Moiſture. - | Ray. 

2. The different kinds of moiſture in man's 

body; phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy. 

3- / Ai hore turn or temper of mind. Sidney. 

4. Preſent diſpoſition. Dryden. 

5. Groteſque imagery ; jocularityz merri- 

ment. 


 Temple,, 
6. Tendency to diſeaſe ; morbid aufe 


Temple. 
7. Petulance ; peeviſhneſs, Scutb. 
8. A trick; a practice. Shakſpeare. 
9. Caprice; whim; predominant inclina- 
tion. Bacon, 
To HU'MOUR. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
1, Togratify ; to ſooth by compliance. Sh. 
2. To fit ; to comply with. Addiſon. 
HUM. / { corrupted perhaps from 5xmp. ] The 
protuberance formed by a crooked back.. Tut. 
HU'MPBACK. T [bump and dack.] Crooked 
back ; high ſhoulders. Tatler. 
HUMPBA'CKED. 4. Having a crooked back. 
To HUNCH. v. a. { b»ſch, German. ] 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts. Ardath. 
2. [hecker, a crooked back, German.] To 
crook the back, Drygen. 
HUNCHBA'CKED. a. [hunch and back.] 
Having a crook«-! back. Arbuthnat, 
HU'NDRED. 4. [hund, hunDne>, Sax. ] The 
number conſiſting of ten multiplied by ten. 
HU'NDRED. / 


1. A company, body, or collection conſiſting 


of a hundred. Arbuthnot, 
2. [hundredum, low Latin. ] A canton or di- 
viſion of a country, perhaps once containing 
a hundred manors. Bacon. 
HU'NDREDTH. 3. {hundpeonteogopay 
Saxon. ] The ordinal of a hundred. IF 
HUNG, The pret. aud part. pail, of bang, 


Swift, 
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H UR 
HU'NGER. ſ. hunzen, Saxon. 
I, Deſire of food; the pain felt from faſting. 
Ardbuthnot. 


2. Any violent deſire, Decay of Pich. 


To HU'NGER. v. x. ſ from the * 
1. To feel the pain of hunger. oauley. 
2. To deſire with great cagerneſs, Milton, 


bunger and dit. 
Pained or weakened 


HU'NGERBIT. a. 
HU'NGCERBITTEN. 


with hunger. Milton. 
HU'NGERLY. a. [from burger. ] Hungry; 
in want of nouriſhment. bakſpeare. 


HU'NGERLY. ad. With keen appetite. Shak. 
HU'NGERSTARVED. 4. Starved with hun- 
ger ; pinched by want of food. Dryden. 
HU'NGRED. @. [from bunger.] Pinched by 
want of food; Bacon. 


HU'NGRILY. ad. [from 4ungry.] With keen 


appetite. Dryden. 
HU'NGRY. a. [from hunger. 
1. Feeling pain from want of food, Locke, 


2. Not tat; not fruittul; not prolifick ; more 
diſpoſed to draw from other Fubſtances than 
to impart to them. Mortimer, 

HUNKS. / [hurflur, ſordid, Iſlandick. ] A 


covetous ſordid wretch ; a miſer. . Addiſon. 
To HUNT. v. a. [ hunt1an, Saxon. 

1, To chaſe wild animals. Addiſon. 

2. To purſue ; to follow cloſe. Harvey. 


3. Te ſearch for. Spenſer. 
4. To direct or manage hounds in the chaſe. 


Addiſon. 
To HUNT, ». », 
1. To follow the chaſe. Shakſpearec. 
2. To purſue or ſearch. Locke. 
*bvxT. . [from the verb.] 

I, A pack of hounds. _ Dryden, 
2. A chaſe. Shakſpeare. 
3. Periut. Shakſpeare. 


HU'NTER. /. [from bunt.) 


1, One who chaſes animals for paſtime'or 


tood, Milton. 
2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey. 
Shakfpeare. 


HU'NTINCHORN. /{. ting and born. ] A 
bugle ; a horn uſed to cheer the hounds, Pricr. 
HU'NTKESS. / fm bunter. ] A woman 
that follows the chate. Eroome. 
HU'NTSMAN. / [unt and man.] 
1. One who delights in the chaſte. Hater. 
2, The ſervant whoſe office it is to manage 
the chaſe. L'Eftrarge. 
HU'NTSMANSHIP. / ! from buntſman. | he 
qualifications of 2 hunter. Donne. 
HU'RDLE, / [byprel, 5axon.] A texture of 
ſticks woven together; a crate. Dryden. 
HURDS. /. The retuſe of hemp or flax. 17. 
To HURL. v.a. | from þ:-wr/t, to throw down, 
Iſlandick; or from 4w4i/. ] 
1. To throw with violence ; to drive impe- 
tuouſly. Ben Jann. 
2. To utter with vehemence. [re, Fr. to 
make a howling noiſe. ] Not in uſe, Spenſer. 
3. Toplay at a kind of game. Carew. 
HURL. , [from the verb.] Tumult; riot; 
commotion. Knoles. 


HUS 


HURLBAT. /. {wt and bat.) Whirlbat. 
HU'RLER. /. [from Su.] Oue that plays at 
hurimg. 1 Carew. 
HU'RLWIND. / [Aurl and wird.) A whirl. 
wind; a violent guſt : not in uſe. Sandyt. 
HU'RLY. . Tumult; commotion ; 
RoaLyYauacy.t buſtle, Shakſpeare, 
HU'RKICANE.? V/ [Auracan, Spanith.] A 
HUnRICA N 0. violent ſtorm, ſuch as is 
often experienced in the weſtern hemiſphere, 
Dryden. Shakſpeare. 
HU'RRIER. /. [from Surry. } One that hur- 
ries; a diſturber. Chapman. 
To HU'RRY. v. 4. [hey zian, to plunder, 
Sax, | To haften ; to put into precipitation or 
coniution; to drive contulediy, Pepe, 
To HU'RRY. . „ To move on with precipi- 
tation. , Dryden. 
HURRY. / from the. veib. ] Tumult; pre- 
cipitation; commotion. Aadiſer. 
HURST. /. [hyper Sax. ] A grove or thicket 
of trees. Airſworti. 
To HURT. v. a. preterit / hurt; part. pail, / 
have hurt. | hype, wounded, W 
1. To miſchiet; to harm. liltor, 
2. To wound; to pain by ſome bodily harm, 


Hatun. 

3. To damage; to impair. Revelaticn. 
HURT. / {trom the verb.] 

I. Harm; miſchief. Baker. 

2. Wound or bruiſe. Hayward. 

3. Injury; wrong. a Ezta. 


HU'KTER. / { from ur.) One that does harm. 
HU'RTFUL. 4. | wrt and full.) Milchievous; 
pernicious. Dr: yen. 

HU'RTFULLY. ad. Miſchievouſly. 

HU'RTFULNESS. /. [ from Hr.] Mil. 
chievouſfneſs; peruiciouſneſs. 

To HU'RTLE. v. . [heurteur, French.] To 
claſh; to ſkirmiſh; to run againſt avy thing; 
to joſtle. Shakſpeare. 

To HU'RTLE vv. a. To move with violence ar 
impetuoſity : obſolete. Spenſer. 

HU'RTLEBERRY. . [tort bar, Danith.] 
Bilberry ; wortleberry. 

HU'RTLESS. 4. [from hurt. ] 

1. Innocent; harmleſs; innoxious; doing 
no harm, Spenjer. 
2. Receiving no hurt. 

HU*KTLESSLY. ad. Without harm. Sidvey. 

HU'RTLESSNESS. / [tram e.] Free- 
dom from any pernicious quality, 

HU'SBAND. /. [ boſeband, maſter, Daniſh. ] 
1. The correlative to wife z a man married 
to 2 woman. Lecke. 
2. The male of animals. Dryde. 
3. An economiſt; a man that knows and 
practiſes the methods of frugality aud profit. 
4. A tillerof the ground 3 a farmer. Dae. 

T. HU'SBAND. v. a. | from the 1 7 7 
1. To ſupply with a huſhand. Shak/prare. 
2. To manage with frugality. Shaxſpeare. 
3. To till; to cultivate the ground with pro- 
per management. ' Bacon, 

HU'SBANDLESS, a. [from bu/dand. | With- 
out a huſband, Shatfpea! e. 


: HYA 
HU'SBANDLY. a. [from .] Frugal ; 
thrifty, Tuſſer. 
HU'SBANDMAN. / Dub and and man.] One 
who works in tillage. Broome. 
HU'SBANDRY, / [from hu/band.] 
1, Tillage; manner of cultivating land. Sha. 
2. Thrift; frugality; parümony. Swift. 
3. Care of domeſtick affairs. Shakſpeare. 
HUSH, inter. | without etymology, | Silence! 
be till! nonoiſe! Shakſpeare. 
HUSH. a. [from the interjection. ] Still; Hlent; 


quiet. Shakſpeare, 
To HUSH. v. . [from the interjection.] To 
be ſtill; to be ſilent. h Spenſer. 
To HUSH. v. @. Toſtill; to ſilence; to quiet; 
to appeaſe. | Otway. 
To HUSH wp. v. 4. To ſuppreſs in filence ; to 
forbid to be mentioned. Pope. 
HU'SHMONEY. / [ and money | Abribe 
to hinder information. Swift. 
HUSK. /. [ huldſch, Dutch. ] The outmoſt in- 
tegument of fruits. Bacon. 


2 HUSK. v. a. from the noun. ] To ſtrip off 
the outward integument. 
HU'SKED. 4. [from .] Bearing a huſk ; 
covered with a huſk. 
HU'SKY. a. ver, huſk.) Abounding in huſks ; 
confiſting of huſks. Philips. 
HU'SSY. / [corrupted from houſewife. | A 
ſorry or bad woman. Southern, 
HU'STINGS. / Thurvinz, Saxon. ] A council; 
a court held. | 
To HU'STLE. v. a. | perhaps corrupted from 
burtle.] To ſhake together in contuſion. 
HU'SWIFE. / | corrupted from buouſewife.] 
1. A bad manager; a forry woman. Sp. 
2. An economilt ; a thrifty woman. Sa. 
To HU'SWIFE, v. a. [from the noun, |} To 
manage with economy and frugality.' Dryden. 
HU'SWIFERY, / [from 5uſwi/e. ] 
1. Management good or bad. Tuſer. 
2. Management of rural buſineſs committed 
to women, Tuer. 
HUT, / hurve, Sax. Hunte, F rench. ] A poor 
cottage. Swift. Thomſor. 
HUTCH, / [bpacca, Saxon; buche, French.] 
A corn cheſt. Afor timer. 
7% HUZL. v. n. To buzz; to murmur. 
HUZZA'. interj. A ſhout; a cry of acclama- 


tion. L' Eftrange. 
To HUZ ZA“. v. n. [from the interjcction. ] To 


utter acclamation. King. 
To HUZZA'. v.a. To receive or attend with 
acclamation. Addiſon. 
NY'ACINTH, /. [LA e.. 
1. A flower. Miller, 
2. The byacinth is the ſame with the lapis 
lyncurias of the ancients. It is a leſs ſhowy 
gem than any of the other red ones, but not 
without its beauty, though not gaudy. It is 
ſeldom ſmaller than a feed of hemp, or lar- 
ger than 2 nutmeg. Hill. 
HYACI'NTHINE 4. [t4xi{2:30;. ] Made of 
hyacinths ; reſembling hyacinths. 
HY'ADES.? /. [bidis.] A watery conſtella- 
HY'ADS. tion, Dryden. 


HYM 


HY'ALINE. a. LAN.] GlaTy; cryſtalline 


Milton. 


HY'BRIDOUS, a. [uB2ig; bybrida, Latin. ]. 
Begotten between animals of different ſpecies 


Ray, 
HYDA'TIDES. / | from de.] Little Fs, | 
parent bladders of water in auy part; moſt 
common in dropfical perſons. Quincy. 
HY'DRA. / A monſter with many heads ſlain 
by FHlerewles : whence any multiplicity of 
evils is termed a Hydra. Dryden. 
HY'DRACOGUES. / [dwg and 4yw | Such 
medicines as occaſion the ditcharge of watery 
humours, which 1s generally the caſe of the 
ſtronger catharticks. Quincy. 
HYDRAU'LICAL. a. from bydraulicks.] 
HYDRAULICK. Relating to the con- 
veyance of water through pipes. Derham. 
HYDRAU'LICKS. / übe, water, and au>3s, 
a pipe. ] The ſcience ot couveying water 
through pipes or conduits. 
HYDROCE'LE. /. ( UI;oxnM 3 hydracete, Fr.] 
A watery rupture. 
HYDROCE'PHALUS. /. [wg and zepan.} 
A droply in the head. x Arbuthnoat. 
HYDRO'GRAPHER. V ey and yeape. ] 
One who draws maps of the fea. Hoyle. 
HYDRO'GRAPHY./. [33 and y2atw.] De- 
ſcription of the watery part ol the terraqueous 
globe. 
HY'DROMANCY. V [?I»p and si Pre- 
dition by water. Aylife. 
HY'DROMEL, / [be ani win.] Honey 
and water. Arvuthnos, 
HYDRO'METER. /, (U and wizger.] An 
inſtrument to meaſure the extent of water. 
HYDRO'METRY. /. (Lee and Ar; The 
act of meaſuring the extent of water. 
HYDROPHO'BIA. / Leg.] Dread of 
water, Quincy, 
HYDRO'PICAL. ; \ 
HYDRO'PICK. @. | ponds. ] 
1. Droplical; dileaſed with extravaſated 
water. | Arbuthnoat. 
2. Reſembling dropſy, Tillotſon. 


HYDROSTA'TICAL 2. | iFup and carat. ] . 


Relating to hydroſtaticks ; taught by hydro- 
ſtaticks. Bentley. 
HYDROSTA'TICALLY. ad. According to 
hydroftaticks. Bentley. 
HYDROSTA'TICKS. / N and club.] 
The fcience of weighing tluids, or weighing 
bodies in fluids, | 
HYDRO'TICK. / [i!3»p.] Purger of water 
or phlegm. Arbuthnet, 
HY'EN. Q /. [byenc, French; eus, Lat.] 
HY'ENA. An animal like a wolf, ſaid fa- 
bulouſly to imitate human voices. 
HYGRO'METER. /. ye and Au.] An 
inftrumeut to meature the degrees ot moiſture, 
| Arbiuthnot. 
HY'GROSCOPE. /. ye and ax2zye. ] An 


inftrument to ſhow the moiſture and dryneſs - 


of the air, and to meature and eſtimate the 
quantity of either extreme. Quincy. 
HYM,/. A ſpecies of dog. Shakſpeare, 
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HYP 
 HY'MEN. /. [owum.] 


1. The god of marriage. 
2. The virgiaal membrane. 


HYMENF'AL. ? , L..] A marriage 
HYMENE'AN. long. Pope. 
HYMENE'AL. d a. Pertairiing to marriage. 
HYMENE'AN. Pope. 


HYMN. /. [>ymne, Fr. Juv] An encomial- 
tick ſong, or ſong of adoration to ſome ſu- 
periour being. Spenſer. 

To HYMN. wv.a. C.] To praiſe in fong ; 
to worſhip with hymns. 1 Milton. 

To HYNIN. v. x. To ſing ſongs of adoration, 

Milton, 

HY'MNICK. a. [CA.] Relating to hymus. 

To HIP. v. a. [ barbaroully contracted trom 
hypechongriack.] To make melancholy ; to 
difpirit. - Spectator, 

HY'PALLAGE. I [wrax>uyt ] A figure by 
which words change their cates with each 
other, 

HY'PER. /. A hy pereritick. P.jar. 

HYPE'/RBOLA. / [cv and g A ſec- 
tion of a cone made by a plane, fo that the 
axis of the ſection inclines to the oppoſite leg 
of the cone, which in the parabola is parallel 

to it, and in the ellipſis interſects it. Hug. 

HY'PERBOLE. /. [Lig J A figure in 
rhetorick by which any thing is incteafed or 
decreaſed beyond the exact truth. tHe runs 
Faller than lightning. His poſſeſſions are 
Fallen to duff. 

"PERBO'LICAL. 8 

HYPERBO'LICK. 6. n 
1. Belonging to the byperbola; having the 
nature of a hyperbola. Grew, 
2. [from hyperbole. ] Exaggerating or exic- 
nuating beyond fact. 5 Olic. 

HYPERBO'LICALLY. ad, 

1. In form of a hyperbola. 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. Brown, 

HYPERBO'LIFORM,. a. erb and fer- 
ma, Latin. ] Having the form, or nearly the 
form of the hyperbola. 

HYPERBO'REAN. &@. [ byperborens, Latin. ] 
Northern. : 
HYPEKCRTTICK. / [*rt; and xpirenos. ] A 
critick exact or copious beyond uſe _ reaſon. 

Jes. 

HYPERCRI'TICAL. a. { from &ypercritich.] 
Critical beyond neceflity or uſe. Swift. 

HYPE'RMETER, /. [bee and tr. Any 
thing greater than the tar dard requires. Aud. 

HY PiEZRSARCO'SIS. / | immpoaguncis. | The 
growth of fungous or proud fleth. Mie man. 

HY'PHEN. / [r.] A note of conjunction: 
as. Virelut, ever-living. 

HYPNO'TICK. /. [invs.] Any medicine that 

induces lleep. 

HY POCHO'NDRES. / [irex93i2. ] The 
two regions lying on cach tide the cartilago en- 


ſiſot mis, and thoſe of the ribs, and the tip of 


HYS 


the breaſt, which have in one the liver, and 


in the other the ſpleen HINcy. 
HYPOCHONDRYACAL.? a. ¶ from p- 
HYPOCHONDRI'ACK. ehondres. 

1. Melancholy; diſordered in the imagina- 

tion. Decay of Piety. 

2. Producing melancholy, Bacon, 


HY'POCIST. / [irizigs.] An inſpiſſated 
juice in large flat maſſes, hard and heavy, of a 
fine ſhining black colour when broken. It is 
an aſtringent medicine. Hill. 

HYPO'CRISY. / [hypocrifie, Fr. dani. 
Dichmulation witk regard to the moral or re- 
ligious character. Dryden. Swift, 

HY'POCRITE. /. | broxgilhs. ] 

1. Adiflemblerin morality or religion. Suu. 
2. Adiſſembler. Philips, 

HYPOCRI'TICAL.? a. {from bypocrite.] 

HYPOCRI'TICK. ; Diiſembling; inſin- 
cere ; appearing d:terently from the reality. 

HYPOCRTTICALLY. ad. With diſſimula- 
tion; without fiucerity, Gew. of t5e Tongue, 

HY POGA'STRICK. 4. [irs and vacbp.] 

| Seated in the lower part of the belly. I ſſeman. 

HYFOGE'UM. / [izs und A. ] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to all the 
parts ol a building that were under ground, as 
cellars and vaults. Flarris, 

HY PO'STASIS. T [| inopary. ] 

1. Diſtina ſubſtance. 
2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doctrine 
+ of the Holy Trinity. Hammond. 

HYPOSTA'TICAL. a. from &ypoſiafis. | 
1. Conſtitutive ; conſtituent as diſtin in- 
gredients. | Boyle, 
2. Perfonal ; diſtinctſy perſonal. 

HYPOTENU'SE. , \indirues.] The line 
that ſubtends the right angle of a right-angled 

triangle; the ſubtenſe. Locke. 

HYPO”'CHESIS. V u- teig] A ſuppoſition ; 
a ſyſtem formed upon ſome principles not 
proved. South. 

HYPOTHE'TICAL. 2 a. | from hypotheſis. ] 

HYPOTHE'TICKE. Including a ſuppoſi- 
tion; conditional. Watts. 

HYPOTHE'TICALLY. ad. Upon ſuppoſi- 
tion ; conditionally. Broome. 

HYRST, HuxzsrT, Hz x sT. . Areall from the 
Saxon, hyp3T, a wood or grove. Gibſon. 

HY'SSOP. /. [ 4yfopur, Latin. ] A verticillate 
plant. It hath been a great difpute whether 
the hyſſop commonly known is the ſame 
which is mentioned in Scripture. Miller. 

RHYSTE'RICAL. \ 

HYSTE'RICK. a. [brepoxts. | 
1. Troubled with fits; dilordered in the re- 
gions of the womb. Harvey. 
2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb. 

Arbuthnet. 

HYSTE'RICKS. /. | v5epir3;.} Fits of women, 
ſuppoſed to proceed trom ditorders in the 
womb | 


JAC 


Is in Engliſh conſidered both as a vowel and 
conſonant. I vowel has a long ſound, as fre, 
thine, which is uſually marked by an e final; 
or a ſhort ſound, as fn, thin. Prefixed to ec it 
makes a diphthong of the fame found with the 
foft i, or double e, ee: thus feld, yield, are 
ſpoken as fee/d, yee/d. Subjoined to a or eit 
makes them long, as fail, neigh. The found 
of i before another i, and at the end of a word, 
is always exprefſed by y. J conſonant has in- 
variably the ſame ſound with that of g in giant, 
as ade, jet. 
I. pronoun perſonal.| ik, Gothick ; 1c, Saxon. J, 
gen. me ; plural we, gen. 71.4 
I. The pronoun of the firſt perton, yſelf. 
2. {is more than once, in Sha#ſpeare, writ- 
ten for ay, Or yer. 
To JA'BBER. v. x. [gabberen, Dutch. ] To 
taik idly ; to chatter. Swift. 
JA'BBERER. { [from jab4er.] One who talks 
1narticulately or unintelligibly. Fiudibras. 
JA'CENT, a. | jacens, Lat.] Lying at length. 
Wilton, 
JACI'NTH. / | for byacinth, as Jeruſalem tor 
Hieruſalem. | 
1. 'The fame with hyacinth. 
2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow, approach- 
ing to a flame colour, or the deepeſt amber. 


Woodward. 
ACK. / aques, French. 

l, 2 of Tas Ved as a general 
term of contempt tor laucy or paltry fellows. 
Shakſpeare. 

2. The name of inftruments which ſupply the 
place of a boy, as an inſtrument to pull off 
doots, Watts. 
3- An engine which turns the ſpit. iin. 
4. A young pike, Mortimer. 
5. [jaque, Fr.] A coat of mail. Hayward, 
6. A cup of waxed leather. Dryden. 
7. A {mail bowl thrown out for a mark to the 


I 


bowlers. Bentley, 
S. A part of a muſical inſtrument called a 
virginal. Bacon, 
9. The male of animals. Arbuthnot. 
10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth. 


11, The colours or enfign of a ſhip. Ai. 

12. A cunning fellow. Cleaveland. 
JACK Boots. J. Boots which ſerve as armour. 
jACK by the Hedge. /. An herb. Mortimer. 
JACK Pudding. / | jackand padding. ] Azany; 

a merry Andrew. wvardian, 
Tack with a Lantern.'ſ. An ignis fatuas. 

ACKA'L. . [chacal, Fr.] A ſmall animal 

luppoſed to ſtart prey for the lion. Arduth. 
JACKALE'NT. F { ack in Lent, a poor 

ſtarved fellow. ] A fimple ſheepith fellow, Sh. 
JA'CKANAPES. /. [jack and ape. ] 

by 


I. 
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1. Monkey; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. Arbuthnot, 
JACK DA'W, / A cock daw; a bird taught to 
imitate the human voice. Watts. 
JA'CKET. / | jacguert, French. ] 
1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat. Spenſer. 
2. To beat one's JACKET, is to beat the man, 
L'Eftrange. 
JA'COB's Ladder. ſ. The ſame with Greek 
valerian. 4 
A COB, Sta. / 
j 1. A pilgrim's ſtaff. 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. | 
3. A croſs-ſtaff; a kind of aftrolabe, 
1 A pigeon with a high tuſt. 
JACTITA'TION. F. [ ja&#irs, —_ 
1. Toſſing motion; reſtleſſneis. 4 hey. 
2. A term in the canon law for a falſe ꝑre- 
tenfion to marriage. 
JACULA'TION. V | jaculatio, Latin.] The 
act of throwing miſſive weapons. Milton. 
JADE. /. 
1. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe; a 


worthleſs nag. Pepe. 
2. A ſorry woman: in contempt. Swift. 
3. A young woman: in irony. Addijor. 
JADE. /. A ſpecies of the jaſper. Hill. 


To JADE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To tire; to haraſs; to diſpirit ; to weary. 
| Shakſpeare. 
2. To overbear; to cruſh; to degrade. Shak. 
3. Toemploy in vile officess Shakſpeare, 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. Saby. 
To JADE. v. x. To loſe ſpirit; to fink. Surf. 

JA'DISH. a. ¶ from jade. | 

1. Vitious; bad, as a horſe, Southern, 
2. Unchaſte; incontinent. L' Eftrange. 
To JAGG. v. a. [ gagaw, ſlits or holes, Welſh.] 
To cut into indentures ; to cut into teeth like 
thoſe of a ſaw. Watts. 
JAGG. /. [from the verb.] A protuberance or 
denticulation. Ray. 
JA'GGY. a. [from agg. ] Uneven; denti- 
culated. ' Addiſon. 
JA'GGEDNESS. /. [from jagged. ] The ſtate 
of being denticulated ; unevenneſs. Peachame. 
JAIL. /. | geole, French. ] A gaol;z apriſon; a 
place where criminals are confined. Dryden. 
JA'ILBIRD.F. Ci and bird. ] One who has 

been in a jail, | | 
JA'ILER. / [from jail.) The keeper of a 
prifon. Sidney. 
AKES. /. A houſe of office. Swift. 
TA'LAD” f. [| jalap, French; Jalapium, low 
Latio.} A firm and ſolid root, ot a faintiſh 
ſmell, and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. It 
is an excellent purgative where ſerous hu- 
mours are to be evacuated. Hill, 


JAU 


JAM. /. A conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar 
and water, 
JAMB. / [jambe, French. ] Any ſupporter on 


either fide, as the poſts of a door. Moxon. 
IA'MBICK. / [ iambicus, Latin. ] Verſes com- 
poſed of a ſhort and long ſyllable alternately: 
uſed originally in ſatire, therefore taken for 
ſatire. Dryden. 
To JA'NGLE. v. 3. | jangler, French. ] To 
altercate ; to quarrel ; to bicker in words. 
To JA'NGLE. v. a. To make to ſound un- 
tuneably. Prior. 
JA'NGLER. /. [from jang/e.] A wrangling, 
chattering, noiſy fellow. 
* JANIZARY. F. [a Turkiſh word.] One of 
the guards of the Turkiſh king, Walter. 
A'NNOCK. /. Oat bread. 
A'NTY. a. [ corrupted from gentil, French. ] 
Showy ; fluttering. Spectator. 
JA'NUARY. / [Januar, Latin. ] The firſt 
month of the year. Peacham. 


JAPAN. . [from Japan in Aa.] Work var- 


niſhed and raiſed in gold and colours. 
To JAPA'N. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To varniſh, to embeliiſh with gold and 


raiſed figures. Swift. 

2. To black and gloſs ſhoes, Gay. 
JAPA'NNER. Y 4 from japan] 

1. One ſkilled in japan work. 

2. A ſhoeblacker. Pope. 


To JAR. v. x. [from guerre, war, Fr. | 
1. To ftrike together with a kind of ſhort 
rattle, Dryden. 
2. Toſtrikeor ſound untuneably. Roſcommonrr, 
3. Toclaſh; to interfere; to ad in oppoli- 


tion; to be inconſiſtent, Dryden. 
4. To quarrel; to diſpute, Spenſer. 


JAR. /. {from the verb.] | 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of ſound. ud. 
2. Claſh of intereſts; diſcord; debate, Sper. 
3. A ſtate in which a door untaſtened may 
ſtrike the poſt. Swift. 
4. [giarrs, Ital.] An carthen veſſel. Dryder. 
FARDES. / | French. Hard callous tumours 
in horſes, alittle below the bending of the ham 
on the outside. Farrier's Dit. 
JA'RGON. /. [ jargon, Fr.] Unintelligible 
talk; gabble ; gibberiſh. Bramball. 
A'RGONELLE. / A ſpecies of pear. 
A'SHAWK. / A young hawk. Ainſworth. 
A'SMINE. /. [ ja/min, French.] A creeping 
ſhrub with a tragrant flower. Thomſon, 
A'SMINE Perjiar. /. A ſpecies of lilach. 
ASPER. / [ ja/pe, Fr. iaſpis, og A hard 
ſtone of a beautiful green colour, ſometimes 
clouded with white. Hill. 


IATKOLE'PTICK. a. [| fatroleptique, Fr. 


Lalper and 2>57w ] That cures by anointing. 
To JA'VEL, orale. v. a. To bemire; to ſoil 
over with dirt. 
JA'VEL. / [perhaps from the verb.] A wan- 
dering or dirty fellow. More. 
JA'VELIN. / f jave/ine, French. ] A ſpear or 
half pike, which ancicntly was uſed either 
by foot or horle, Adiiſon, 
JA'UNDICE, / Laune, jaune, yellow, Fr.] 
3 | 


IDE 


A diſtemper from obſtructions of the glands 
of the liver, which prevents the gall being 
duly ſeparated by them from the blood, and 
makes the blood yellow. Quincy, 
JA'UNDICED. a. { from jawndice.] Intected 
with the jaundice. Pope. 
To JAUNT,. v. x. | jaunter, Fr. ] To wander 
here and there; to buſtle about. Shakſpeare, 
JAUNT. / {from the verb.] Rarable ; liabe; 
excurſion. Milton. 
JA'UNTINESS. / [from jawnty or janty.} 
Airineſs; flutter ; genteelnefs. Addiſon. 


JAW. / [| eue, a cheek, French.] 


1. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth 


are fixed. Walton. Grew, 
2. The mouth. Rowe. 
TAY. / A bird. Shakſpeare. 


TA'ZEL./. A precious tone of an azure or blue 
colour. 
ICE. / fig, Saxon; cr, Dutch. ] 
1. Water or other liquor made ſolid by cold, 
Lecke, 
2. Concreted ſugar. 
3. Te break the Ic x. To make the firſt open. 
ing to any attempt. Peacham, 
To ICE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 
2..To cover with concreted ſugar. 
I'CEHOUSE. / [| ice aud b22/e. | A houſe in 
which ice is repoſited. 
ICHNE'UMON. / C. A ſma!l animal 
that breaks the eggs of the crocodile. 
ICHNEUMONEFLY”./. A ſort of fly. Derl an. 
ICHNO'GRAPRY. / [ix1@-and ygdpw. | The 
groundplot. Mc xo. 
I'CHOR, V ixws. ] A thin watery humour like 


ſerum. Quincy. 
I'CHOROUS, a, | from ichor.}] Serous ; 1a- 
nious ; thin; undigeſted. Harwey. 


ICHTHYO'LOGY. / BEALGT 1 The 
doctrine of the nature of fithes. Brown, 
ICHTHYO'PHAGY. / {x93 and G. 
Diet of fiſh ; the practice of cating fiſh. 
I'CICLE. V/. | from ice. } A ſhoot of ice hang- 
ing down. Weodauard. 
I'CINESS. / [from icy. ] The tate of generat- 
ing ice. 
I'CON. / [ #44ar. ] A picture or repreſentation. 
Ha kewil!. 
ICO'NOCLAST. / | icencc/afte, French; ius- 
wxaagyr.] A breaker of images. 
ICON0'LOGY.F. | icons/ogie, French; fav 
and .] The doctrine of picture or repre- 
ſentation. 
ICTE'RICAL. a. [ iFeras, Latin. ] 
1. Afflicted with the jaundice. 
2. Good agaiaft the jaundice, 
ICY, a. [| from ice. | 
1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of 


Flayer. 


ice; cold; frolty. Pope. 
2. Cold; free from paſſion. Shakſpeare. 
3. Frigid ; backward. Shakjpeare. 
I'D. Contracted for I world. 
IDE'A. / [da.] Mental image. Dryden. 


IDE'AL. a. [from idea. ] Mental 5 intellectual; 
not perecived by the ſenſes. Coq ne. 


IDL 


IDFE'ALLY. ad. | from ideal. J Intellectually; 


mentally. rauen. 
IDE'NTICAL. d a.[identique, French. ] The 
IDENTICK. ſame ; implying the ſame 


thing; comprifing the ſame idea. Ti/o!/or. 
IDE'NTITY. / [| identite, Freach.] Same- 
neſs ; not diverſity, Prior. 
IDES, / [idus, Latin. ] A term ancient!y uſed 
among the Romans, and ſtill retained in the 
Romiſh calendar. It is the 13th day of cach 
month, except in March, May, July, and Oc - 
tober, in which it is the 15th day, becauſe 
in theſe four months it was fix days ore the 
noues, and in others four days. Shak 
IDIO'CRASY. V [i and x;av:s. ] Pecu- 
liarity ot conſtitution, 
IDIOCRA'TICAL. a, { from idioeraſy. ] Pe- 
cullar in conſtitution. 
I'DIQCY./ ..] Want of underſtanding. 
I'DIOM, /. LN] A mode of ſpeaking pe- 
culiar to a lavguage or dialect ; the particu- 
lar caſt of a tongue ; a phrate. Dryden. 
IDIOMA'TICAL. 
IDIOMA'TICK, liar to a tongue ; phra- 
ſeological. SpeFator, 
IDIO'FATHY. Y L and a doc. | A pri- 
mary diſeaſe that neither depends on nor 
proceeds trom another. Quincy. 
IDIOSY'NCRASY. / DN. e, dv, and nekere.] 
A peculiar temper or vilpolition of body not 
common to anather. Quincy. 
'DIOT. /. EAA; A foo! ; a natural; a 
changeling. Sands. 
I'DIOTISM. he [Walt As.] 


1. Pecuitarity oi expretiion ; mode of expreſ- 


ſion peculiar to a language. Hale. 
2, Folly ; natural imbecility of mand. 
I DLE. a. { yvei, Saxon. 
1. Lazy ; averſe from labour. Bull. 
2. Not engaged; affording leiſure. /. 
3. Unaftive; not empioyed. Addiſon. 
. Uſeleſs; vain; w.fieQtual, Dryden. 


5. Vatruitful; barren 3 not productive of 
2 Shakſpeare. 
6. Trifling ; of no importance. Hooker. 
To 1 DLE. v. 1. To lole time in lazinets and 
inactivity. Prior. 
IDLEHE'ADED. 4. [ idle and bead. ] 
1. Fooliſh ; unreaſonable. 
2. Defirous ; infatuated. 


DEN ESS. J {from idle. ] 
1. Lazineſs ; floth ; Nluggiſhneſs ; averſion 


Carew. 
F oy 20 
L'HArange. 


from labour. South. 
2. Abſence of employment. Sidney. 
3. Omiſſion of buſineſs. Shakfpeare. 
4. Unimportance ; trivialneſs. Shakſe 


5. Inefficacy ; uſeleſſneſs. 

6. Barrenneſs ; worthleſſneſs. 

7. Unreaſonablenels ; ; want of judgment. 
I'DLER. {. [from ide] A lazy perſon; aflug- 


gard. Raleigb. 

I DLY. ad. [ ſrom idle. ] 
1. Lazily ; without employment. Shak/. 
2. Fooliſhly; in a trifling manner. Prior. 
3. Careleſly; without attention. Prior. 
4- Ineffectually; vainly. Hooker, 


a, [from idiom. | Pecu-* 


JEN 


I'DOL. /. [ ii; idolum, Latin.] 


1. An image worthipped as God, Mac. 
2. A counterteit, Lech. 
3. An image. Dryden. 
4. A repreſentation ; not in uſe. Spen/er. 


5. One loved or honour:d to adoration. Dex, 
IDO'LATER. / [ idolatra, Latin. ] One who 
pays divine honours to images; one who wore 
thips ior God that whick is not God. Bentley, 
To 100” LATRIZE. v. x. [from —_ 
To worſhip 1401s. Ainſfwort 
ID0'/LATKOUS. a. [ from idolater.) Tende 
ing to idolatry; compriſing idolatry. Peach. 


IDO'LATROUSLY. ad. | from idolatr: »us.] 


In an idolatrous manner. Hooker, 
IDO'LATRY./. [idslarria, Lat. J The wor- 
ſhip of images. South, 


I'DOLIST. 7 [ trom Ie A worſhipper of 
images. Milton, 
To J DO LIZ E. v. a. | from idol. ] To love or 
reyer2nce to adoration. Denham. 
IDO'NEQOUS. a. { idonexs, Latin, ] Fit; pro- 
er; convenient; adequate. Boyle. 
I DY 1. 7. NU A lma!l ſhort poem. 
I. E. for id ef, or that is. 
JEALOUS. a. CL,, French. ] 
1. Suſpicious in love. Dryden. 
2. Emulous ; full of competition. Dryden. 
3. Zcalouſly cautious agaialt diſhonour, 


4. Sufpiciouſly vigilant. Clarendon. 
5. Suſpiciouſly careful. Decay of Piety. 
6. Sulpicioully teartul, Swift. 


JE'ALOUSLY. az. Sufpiciouſly ; emuloully. 
JE'ALOUSNESS. /,. [from jca/aur. The ſtate 
of being jealous; rivalry; tulpicion. X. Ch. 
JE AL OGS Y V [jaloufie, French. ] 
. Suſpicion in love. Dryden. 
2. Sulp ic10u5 fear. Clarendon. 
3. Sulpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 


To JEE K. w.n. To ſcoff; to flout; to make 
mock. Hofer t. Taylor. 
To EER. v a. To treat with ſcoffs. Howel. 


JEER ,/. [from the verb.] Scotf; taunt; bit- 
ing jeſt ; flout; jibe; mock. Swift. 
JE'ERER./ [tromjeer- JA fſcoffer; a fcorner ; 


a MU. ker. 


JE'ERINGLY. ad. | from jeering.] Scornfully; 


contemptuoully ; in mock. Derham. 

JE'CGET. / A kind of taufage. Ainſworth, 
110 NE. a. | jgunus, Latin. ] 

. Wanting ; empty; vacant. Bacon. 

2. Hungry; not ſaturated. Brown. 

Dry; uvaif:Ring. Boyle. 
1j. NENESS. / reve find? 

1. Peaury ; poverty. Bacon. 


2. Dryueis ; want of matter that can engage 
the attention. : 

JE'LLIED. a. Glutinous 3 brought to a ſtate 
of viſcoſity. Cleaveland. 

JE'LLY./. | ge/atinum, Latin. See CELL 12 
1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of glutinoul- 
nels aud vitcolity. Shakſpeare, 
2. Sweetmeat made by boiling, ſugar in ko 
gelly. 

JE'NNETING. /. [corrupted from jnaeting 
A ſpecies ot apple ſoon ripe. Mortimer. 


JEW 


JE'NNET,. /. [See Gzxxzr.] A Spaniſh 
horſe. Prior. 
To JE'OPARD. v. a, To hazard; to put in 
anger : obſolete, Maccabees. 
JE'OPARDOUS. a. [from je:pardy.] Hazard- 
ous ; dangerous, 
JE'OPARDY. / [jeu perdu, Fr.] Hazard; 
danger; peril : not in uſe. acon. 
To JERK. v. a. [ze neccan, Saxon. ] To 
ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow ; to laſh, Sw. 
To JERK, v. u. To ſtrike up; to accoſt eager- 


ly. Dryden. 

JERK. / [from the verb.] 

1. A ſmart quick laſh, Dryden. 
2. A ſudden ſpring ; a quick jolt that ſhocks 
or ſtarts. | Ben Jonſon. 

JE'RKEN. / [cyprelkin, Saxon. ] Ajacket ; 
a ſhort coat ; a cloſe waiſtcoat, South. 

E'RKIN. /. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth. 
E'RSEY. /. ¶ from the iſland of Jerſey, where 
much yarn is ſpun. ] Fine yarn of wool. 

JERU'SALEM Artichoke. /. Sunflower, of 
which it is a ſpecies. Mortimer. 

JESS. /. [ge&e, French. ] Short ſtraps of lea- 
ther tied about the legs of a hawk, with 
which ſhe is held on the fiſt. SH pere. 

JE'SSAMINE, / [See IAS MIN E. J A fragrant 

ower. Spenſer. 

T» JEST. v. =. [gefficulor, Latin. ] To divert 
or make merry by words or actions. 80440. 
JEST. /. [from che verb.] 

1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 
raiſe laughter. Tillotſon. 
2. The object of jeſts; a laughingſtock.Shak. 
3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking ſeigned, not 
real ; ludicrous, not ſerious; game, not 
earneſt, | Grew, 

JE'STER,/. [from e.] | 
1. One given to merriment and pranks. Shak. 
2. Onegiven to ſarcaſm. Swift. 

„ J. Buffoon; jackpudding. Spenſer. 
JET. / [zazat, Saxon, gagates, Latin.] 

1. A beautiful foſſil, of a tirm and even ſtruc» 
ture, and of a ſmooth ſurface ; found in 
maſſes, ſeldom of a great ſize, lodged in clay; 
of a fine deep black, having a grain reſem- 
bling that of wood, Hill. 
2, Cet, French. } A ſpout or ſhoot of water, 


Bac were. 
To JET. v. n. [jetter, French. 
1. To ſhoot torward ; to ſhoot out; to in- 
trude ; to jut out, Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſtrut; to agitate the body by a proud 
gait. Shakſpeare. 
3. To jolt; to be ſhaken. Wiſeman. 
E"TSAM. 2 / [etter, French. ] Goods which 
E'TSON.F having been caſt overboard in a 
- ſtorm, or after ſhipwreck, are thrown upon 
the ſhore, and belong to the lord admiral. 
JE'TTY. a, | trom yer. ] 
1. Made oi jet, | | 
2. Black as jet. Brown, 
JE'WEL. V [j2yazx, French; jeweelen, Dut.] 
1. Any ornament of great value, uſed com- 
monly of auch as arc adorned with precious 
South, 


IGN 


2. A precious ſtone; a gem. + Pope, 
3. A name of fondneſs. Shakſpeare. 
JEWEL-HOUSE, or Office. /. The place 
where the regal ornaments are repoſited. 
JE'WELLER. / [from jewe/.}) One who 
trafficks in precious ſtones. Boyle. 
JEWS-EAR. / [from its reſemblance of the 
human ear. Skinner.) A fungus, tough and 
thin; and naturally, while growing, of a 
rumpled figure, like a flat and variouſly hol. 
lowed cup ; from an inch to two inches in 
length, and about two thirds of its length in 
breadth. People cure themſelves of ſore 
throats with a decoction of it in milk. Hi//, 
JEWS-HARP. /. A kind of muſical inſtru- 
ment held between the teeth. 
JEWS-MALLOW. / [ coreborus, Latin. ] An 
herb, : iller, 
JEWS-STONE. FL The clavated ſpine of a 
very large egg-ſhaped fea urchin, petrified by 
long lying in the earth. Hill. 
IF. conjunttion. [xi p, Saxon. ] 
1. Suppoſe it be ſo, or it were ſo, that. A 
hypothetical particle, Hooker, 
2, Whether or no. Prior. 
3. Allowing that; ſuppoſe it be granted 


that. Boyle, 
I'GNEOUS, a. [ ignexs, Latin,] Fiery; con- 
taining tire; emitting fire. Glanville, 


IGNI'POTENT. . | ignis and petens, Lat.] 
Preſiding over fire. oe. 
IGNIS FATUUS. /. [Latin.] Will with the 
yr Jack with the lantern. 
To I'GNITE. v. 2 | from /gnis, Latin. ] To 

kindle ; to ſet on hre. rew. 
IGNITION. / [ ignition, French. ] The act 
of kindling, or of ſetting on fire. Boyle, 
IGNI'TIBLE, 2. ſtrom ignite.] Inflamma- 
ble; capable of being ſet on fire. Brown. 
IGNI'VOMOUS, @. [ ignivomus, Latin. ] 


Vomiting fire, Der bam. 
IGNO'BLE. a. | ignobi/is, Latin. ] 
1. Mean of birth; not noble. Dryden. 


2. Worthlefs ; not deſerving honour. Shak. 
IGNO'BLY. ad. [from igneble. ] Ignomini- 
ouſly ; meanly; diſhonourably. Dryden, 
IGNOMI'NIOUS. &. [ ignominieux, Fr. igno- 
minioſus; Latin. ] Mean; ſhametul; re- 
roachful ; diſhonourable. 
IGNOMI'NIOUSLY. 24. from ignominious.] 
Meanly ; ſcandalouſly; diigracetully ; ſhame- 
fully ; reproachfully, South, 
I'GNOMINY. / [ ignominia, _ Diſ- 
grace ; reproach ; ſhame; infamy. Milton. 
IGNORA'MUS. /. [ Latin. ] 
1. Ignoramus is a word properly uſed by the 
grand inqueſt impanelled in the inquiſition of 
cauſes criminal and publick; and written 
upon the bill, whereby any crime is offered 
to their conſideration, when they miſlike 
their evidence as defective, or too weak to 
make good the prefentment : all inquiry up- 
on that party, tor that fault, is thereby ſtop- 
ped, and he delivered. Cowell. 
2. A fooliſh fellow ; a vain uniuſtruRed pre+ 
tender. South, 


1L K 


10 NORANCE /. | [ignorance, French. 
1. Want of knowledge ; unlearnedneſs. Hes. 
2. Want of knowledge reſpecting ſome par- 
ticular thing. Sherlock. 
3. Want of knowledge diſcovered by exter- 
nal effect. Common Prayer. 
; I' GNORANT. a. [ ignorant, French. 
1. Wanting knowledge; unlearn 
truſted ; unenlightened. Pope. 
2. Unknown ; undiſcovered. Shakſpeare. 
3. Without knowledge of ſome particular. 
4. Unacquainted with. Dryden. 
. Ignorantly made or done. Shatſpeare. 
We NORAN J. One untaught, unlettered, 
un inſtructed. Denham. 
I'SNORANTLY. ad. [from ignorant. ] With- 
out knowledge; unikilfully ; without infor- 
mation. Di yden. 
To IGNO'RE. v. a. [ ignorer, Fr.] Not to 
know); to be ignorant of: not uſed, Boyle. 
IGNO'SCIBLE. a. | ignoſcibilis, Latin. ] Ca- 
able of pardon. 
WIG. J {giga, Italian. ] A light careleſs dance, 
or tune. Spenſer . Pope. 
To JIG. v. n. [from the noun. } To dance 
carelcily; to dance. Locke. 
JIG-MAKER. / [jig and make.] One who 
dances or plays merrily. hakſpeare. 
JI/'GGUMBOB. / [A cant word.] A trinket ; 
a Knick-knack; a flight contrivance in ma- 
chinery. h Hudibras, 
JILT. /. [perhaps from gillet or gillot, the di- 
minutive of gi//, the ludicrous name of a wo- 
man.] 
1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 
deceives him. Orway, 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. Pope. 
To JILT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To trick a 
man by flattering his leve with hopes, and 
then leaving him for another. Dryden. 
Te ILT. v. 2. To play the jilt ; to practiſe 
amorous deceits. Congreve. 
To JINGLE, v. u. [from jang/e.] To clink ; 
to found with a kind of ſharp rattle. Shak/. 
JINGLE. V from the verb.] 
1. Any clink, or ſharp rattle. 
2. 7} thing French. f a rattle ; a bell Bac, 


z unin- 


ILE. / Tae, French. A walk or alley in a 
church or publick building. Pope. 
ILE. / [alle, French. ] An ear of corn. 
FLEUS. f. | Latin. ] The twiſting of the guts. 
. Arbuthnot. 
LEX. . Latin. ] The ſcarlet oak, Mortim. 
I'LIAC, a. {i/iacxs, Latin. ] Relating to the 
lower bowels.” Floyer, 
U'LIAC Paten. . A kind of nervous colick, 
whoſe ſeat is the ilium, whereby that gut is 
twiſted, or one part enters the cavity of the 
part immediately below or above. Floyer. 


ILK. ad. ſealc, Saxon. ] The fame. It is ſtill 


retained in Scotland, and denotes each ; as, 
ilk ane of you, every one of you. It alſo ſig- 
nifics, the fame ; as, Macintaſb of that ilk, 
denotes a gentleman whole ſurname and the 
title of his eſtate are the ſame; as, Macintoſh 
of Macintoſh, 


ILL 


ILL. . fcontrafted from Ev11..] 

1. Bad in any reſpect; contrary te good 

whether phyſical or moral ; evil. Race. 

2. Sick ; diſordered ; not in health. Temple, 
ILL. 7. 

1. Wickedneſs ; depravity. 
2. Misfortune ; — 
ILL. ad. 

1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpect. Dry. 

2. Not ecafily ; with pain. Milton, 
ILL, ſubſtantive or adverb, is ufed in com poſi- 

tion to expreſs any bad quality or condition. 

IL, before words beginning with /, ſtands for in. 

ILLA'CHRYMABLE. a. [i/lacbrymatilis, 
Lat.] Incapable of weeping. | 

ILLA'PSE. V/ f i/apſus, Latin. ] 
1. Cradual immithon or entrance of one 
thing into another. Norris, 
2. Sudden attack ;. caſual coming. Thomſon. 

To ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. [i//aqueo, Latin. ] 
To entangie ; to entrap ; to enſnare. More. 

ILLAQUEA”TION. / | from i/aqueate. ] 

1. The act of catching or enſnaring. Brown. . 

2. A ſnare ; any thing to catch another. 
ILLA'TION. F. | i//atio, Lo_ Inference 

concluſion drawn from premiſes. Locke. 

I'LLATIVE. a. [i//atus, Latin. ] Relating to 
illation or concluſion. Watts. 

ILLA'UDABLE., a. | ilaudadbilis, Latin.] Un- 
worthy of praiſe or commendation. Milton. 

ILLA'U DABLY. ad. ¶ from illaudable.) Un- 
worthily ; without deſerving praiſe. Broome. 

ILLE'GAL, a. [in and /ega/is, Lat.] Contrary 
to law. Swift. 

ILLEGA'LITY. / [ from egal.] Contra- 
riety to law, Clarendon, 

ILLE'GALLY. ad. from legal.] In a man- 
ner contrary to law. 

ILLE'GIBLE. a. [ in and /egibilis, from lego, 
Latin. ] What cannot be read. Hotel. 

ILLEGI'TIMACY. /. {from legitimate. 
State of baſtardy. 

ILLEGI'TIMATE. a.f in and /-gitimus, Lat.] 
Unlawfully begotten ; not begotten in wed- 
lock. | Cleaveland. 

ILLEGUTIMATELY. a4. Not in wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMA'TION. //. | from i/legitimate.] 
The ftate of one not begotten in wedlock. 

ILLE'VIABLE. &. [ ever, French.) What 
cannot be levied or exacted Hale. 

ILLFA'VOURED. a. Deformed. Shatſp. 

ILLFA'VOUREDLY. ad. With deformity. 

ILLFA'VOUREDNESS./. Deformity. 

ILLUVBERAL. a. [///iberalis, Latin. ] 

1. Not noble; not ingenuous, X. Charles, 

2. Not munificent ; not generous; ſparing. 
Wi-dward, 
ILLIBERA'LITY. /. from i/liberal.] 

1. Meanneſs of mind. 

2. Parſimony; niggardlineſs. Bacon. 
ILLYBERALLY. ad. | from i//iberal.} Diſin- 

genuouſly ; meanly. Decay of Piety. 

ILLICIT, . [ i/licitus, Latin; i{icite, Ft.] 
Unlawful : as, an i//icit trade. 

To ILLUGHTEN,. v. [in and lighten. ] To 
enlighten ; to ili minate. igh. 


Bacon. 
Ta te. 


ILL 


ILLI'MITABLE. a. [iz and Lines, Latin:] 
That cannot be bounded or limited. Brown. 
TLLUMITABLY. ad. [from illimitadle.] 
Without ſuſceptibility of bounds. 
ILLFMITED. 2. [i//imitt, Fr.] Unbounded; 
interminable. £ 1 

ILLI'MITEDNESS. / [ſrom i//imit-d.] Ex- 
emption from all bounds, Clarendon. 

ILLUTERATE. . { i/literatus, Latin. ] Un- 

- lettered ; untaugbt; unlearned. Wotton. 

ILLI'TERATENESS. /. [from illiterate. 
Want of learning; ignorance of ſcience.Boy. 

ILLI'TERATURE. / [in aud /iterature.] 
Want of learning. Aylife. 

I'LLNESS. /. [from /.] 

1. Badneſs or inconvenience of any kind, 
natural or moral. ocke. 
2. Sickneſs; malady ; diſorder of health. Sw. 
3. Wickedneſs. Shakſpeare. 
| ILLNA'TURE. / C and nature. ] Habitu- 
al malevolence ; want of humanity, South. 
ILLNA'TURED. . {from il{nature.] 

1. Habitually malevolent; wanting kindneſs 
or good- will ; miſchievous. South. 
2. Untractable; not yielding to culture. 

ILLNA'TUREDLY. ad. rom sia, ed.] 
In a peeviſh froward manner. 

ILLNA'TUREDNESS. / [| from {//natured.] 
Want of a kindly diſpoſition. 

ILLO'GICAL. 4. [in and Jg. 

1. Ignorant or negligent oi the rules of rea- 
ſoning. Walton. 
2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. D. . 

ILLO'GICALLY. az. [ from ii.] In a 
manner contrary to the laws of argument, 

To ILLU'DE. v. 4. [ i//ud2, Latin.] To de- 

ceeive; to mock. Spenſer. 
To ILLU'ME. ». 2. [i/Iuminer, French. 

1. To enlighten; to illuminate, Shakfp. 

2. To brighten ; to adorn. Thomſon. 

To ILLU'MINE. v. a. [un er, French. ] 
1. To enlighten ; to ſupply with light. Mice. 
2. To decorate; to adorn. Pope. 

To ILLU'MINATE. v. a. [Clan, Fr. ] 
1. To enlighten ; to ſupply with light. Sper. 
a. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonkres, 

3. To enlighten intellectually with know- 
ledge or grace. Sandy's. 
4. Toadorn with pictures or initial letters of 
various colours. | 
5. To illuſtrate. 7 Waits. 

ILLUMINA'TION. / [ i/luminatio, Latia. ] 
1. The act of ſupplying with light. 
2. That which gives light. 

3- Feital lights hung out as a token of joy, 
Dr yaen. 
4. Brightneſs ; ſplendsur. Felton. 
5. Infuſion of intellectual light; knowledge 
of grace. Hooker. 

ILLU'MINATIVE. a. i//uminatif, French.] 
Having the power to give light. Digby. 

ILLUMINA*”TOR, / [ trom i/[uminate. } 

1, One who gives light. 

2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorate books 
with pictures at the beginning of chapters. 
Felton. 


Raleigh. 


IMA 


ILLU'SION.F. [i//yfo, Lat.] Mockery ; fal 
how; counterteit appearance; errour. SHA. 
ILLU'SIVE. 4. — illuſus, Latin.] De- 
ceiving by falſe ſhow. Blackmore,” 
ILLU'SORY. a. [il/ufoire, French. ] Deceiv- 
ing; fradulent. 7 Locle. 
To ILLU'STRATE. v. a. [illuftrr, Latin. ] 
1. To brighten with light. 
2. To brighten with honour. Milton. 
3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. Brow, 
ILLUSTRA'TION. /. [from i//uffrate.] Ex- 
planation; elucidation ; expoſition. IHA. 
ILLU'STRATIVE. a. | trom i//zftrate. ] Hav- 
ing the quality of elucidating or clearing. Fr. 
ILLU'STRATIVELY. ad. | from i!/uftra. 
tive.) By way of explanation. Bruun. 
ILLU'STRIOUS. 2. [ illuftris, Lat.] Con ſpi- 
cuous; noble; eminent for excellence. Senth. 
ILLU'STRIOUELY. ad. | from rien. 
Conſpicuouſly; nobly ; eminently. Pope. 
ILLU'STRIOUSNESS. / [from iHuftrious.] 
Eminence; nobility ; grandeur. 
I'M. Contracted trom I an. | 
IM is uſed commonly, in compoſition, for in 
before mute letters. What is im in Latin, 
when it is not vegative, is often em in French; 
and our writers, as the Latin or French oc- 
curs to their mind, uſe im or em. 
IMAGE. /. | image, French; image, Latin.] 
1. Any corporeal repreſentation, generally 
a ſtatue; a picture. South, 
2. An idol; a falſe god. Chron. 
3. A copy; repreſentation ; likeneſs. Sha#. 
4. Semblance; ſhow ; appearance. SH. 
5. An idea areprelentation oi any thing to 
the mind, Watts. 
To I'MAGE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To copy 
by the fancy ;z $9 Imagine. Dryden. 
I'MAGERY. {. Item image.] 
1. Seulible repreſentations ; pictures; ſta- 
tucs. 48 


2 Show ; appearance. gert. 


3. Forms ot the fancy ; falſe ideas; imagi- 
nary phantaſms. Atterbury, 
Repreſentations in writing. Dryden. 


IMA'GINABLL. a. | imaginable, French. ] 
Poſlible to be conceived, Tillotſon. 
IMA'GINANT. a. | \maginanty Fr.] Imagin- 
ing; forming 1dcas. Bacon. 
IMA'GINAKY. a. [Dimaginaire, French. } 
Fancied ; viſionary ; exiſting only in the 
imagination. Raleigh. 
IMAGINATION. / [imaginatio, Latin. 
1. Fancy ; the power of torming ideal pic- 
tures ; the power of repretenting things ab- 
ſent to one's ſeli or others. Dennis. 
2. Conception ; image of the mind ; idea. 
3- Contrivance ; ſcheme, *. 
4. An unſolid or fanciful opinion. Locle. 
IMA'GINATLIVE. a. [ imaginatif, French. ] 
Fantaſtick ; ſull of imagination. Taylor. 
To IMA'GINE. v. a. [| imaginer, French. 
1. To fancy ; to paint iu che mind. Locke. 


2. To ſcheme ; to contrive. Pſalms. 
IMA'GINER. / [from imagine.] One who 
forms ideas. ' Bacon, 


IMB 


IMBE'CILE. a. {imbecilis, Lat.] Weak; fee- 
ble; wanting ſtrength of either mind or body. 
To IMBE'CILE. v. a. ¶ from the adj. and cor- 
ruptly written embezz/e. ] To weaken a ſtock 
or fortune by clandeſtine expences, 
IMBECTLITY. /:. [ imbeciliire, Fr.] Weak- 
nels ; feebleneſs of mind or body. Fioker. 
To IMBI'BE, wv. 4. | imbibo, Latin. ] 


1. To drink in; to draw in, Swift. 
2. To admit into the mind. Watts, 


3. To drench ; to ſoak ; to imbue. Newton, 
IMBI'BER. / [from imbibe. } That which 
drinks or fucks. ; Arbuthnet. 
IMBIBI'TION. / | im$ibition, French. ] The 
act of ſucking or drinking in. ole. 
To IMBUTTER. v. 4. | trom bitter. ] 
1. To make bitter. 
2. To deprive of pleaſure; to make un happy. 
Addiſon. 
3. To exaſperate. 
To IMBO'DY. v. a. [from body.] 
1. To condenſe to a body. 
2. To inveſt with matter; to make corporeal. 
Dryden. 
3- To bring together into one meſs or com- 
pany ; to incorporate, Shakſpeare. 
4. To encloſe. Improper. W-odwar 4, 
To IMBO'DY. v. x. To unite into one mals ; 
to coaleſce. Mitten. Locke. 
To IMBOYIL. v. x. [ from bo//. | To exeſtuate; 
to efferveſce : not in uſe. Spenſer. 
To IMBO'LDEN. v. a. [from g.] To raite 
to confidence ; to encourage. JShatſpeare. 
To IMBO'SOM. v. 4. { from 3%. 
1. To hold on the boſom ; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one's garment. Milton. 
2. To admit to the heart, or to affection. Sid. 
To IMBO'UND. v. a. [from bound. ] To en- 
cloſe; to ſhut in. Shakſpeare. 
To IMBO'W. v. a. [from bow.) To arch; to 
vault. Milton. 
To IMBO'WER. v. «. [from bower. | Lo co- 
ver with a bower ; to ſhelter with trees. Thom. 
IMBO'WMENT. / [from imbow.] Arch; 
vault, | Bacon. 
To IMBRA'NGLE. v. 2. To entangle. A 
low word. Hudibras. 
I'MBRICATED. 4. [from im5rex, Lat.] In- 
deuted with concavities ; bent and hollow 
like a roof or gutter-tile. _ | 
IMBRICA'TION. / {imbrex, Latin.] Con- 
cave indenture. erbam. 
To IM BROWN. v. a. [ from brown.) To make 
brown ; to darken; to obſcure; to cloud. Pope. 
To IMBRU'E. v. a. [from in and bre. 
1. To ſteep; to foak ; to wet much or long. 
Clariſſa. 
2. To pour; to emit moiſture : obſolete, Sp. 
To IMBRU'TE. v. a. [trom brute.] To de- 
grade to brutality, Milton. 
Te IMBRU'TE, v. . To fink down to bruta- 
lity. Milton. 
Te IMBU'E.v. 4. Inbus, Latin. ] To tincture 
deep ; toimbibe with any liquor or die. Boyle. 
To IMBU'RSE, v a. [e, Fr.] To ſtock 
wich money. 


Taylor. 
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IMITABILITY. / [imttabilitas, Latin. ] 
The quality of being imitable. Norris. 

I'MITABLE. a. | imitabilis, Latin.] 
1. Worthy to be imitated ; deſerving to be 


copied, Raleigh. 
2. Poſſible to be imitated ; gvithin reach of 
imitation. Atterbury. 


To I'MITATE. v. a. | imitor, Latin. ] 
1. To copy; to endeavour to reſemble. Cool. 
2. To counterleit. Dryden. 
3. To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, fo 
as to uſe paralle! images and examples. Gay. 
IMITA'TION. V | imitatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of copying; attempt to reſemble, 
2. That which is offered as a copy. Dryden. 
3. A method of tranſlating looſer than para- 
phraſe, in which modern examples aud il- 
luſtrations are uſed for ancient, or domeſtick 
for foreign. Dryden. 
I'MITATIVE. 3. [imitativus, Latin.] 
I. Inclined to copy. 
2. Aiming at reſemblance. 
2, Formed after ſame original. Dryden. 
IMITA'TOR.F. Latin; imitatear, French. ] 
One that copies another; one that endea- 
vours to reſemble another. Dryden. 
IMMA'CULATE. a. { immaculatus, Latin. J 
1. Spotleſs; pure ; undefiled. Bacon, 
2. Pure ; limpid. Shakſpeare. 
T;-IMMA'NACLE. v. 3. {from manacle.] 
To fetter ; to confine. Milton. 
IMMA'NE, a. f immanis, Latin. ] Vaſt ; pro- 
digiouſly great. | 
I'MMANENT. 2. [inmanent, Fr.] Intrin- 
fick; inherent ; internal. South. 


IMMA'NIFEST. a. | in and manifeff. | Not 


manifeſt ; not plain: not in ule. Srown. 
IMMA'NITY. /. | imanitas, Latin. ] Barba- 
rity ; ſavagenels. Shakſpeare. 


IMMARCE'SSIBLE. 3. [in and marceſcs, 
Latin. } Unfading. 
IMMA'RTIAL. a. [in and martial.] Not 
Warlike. Chapman. 
Te IMMA'SK. v. a. [in and W To cover; 
to diſguiſe. hakſpeare. 
IMMATE'RTAL. a. | immateriel, French. ] 
1. Incorporeal ; diſtinct from matter; void 
of matter. Hooker. 
2. Unimportant; without weight; imperti- 
nent; without relation. Improper. 
IMMATERIA'LITY. / [from immaterial.] 
Incorporeity ; diſtinctneſs from matter. Watts. 
IMMATE'RIALLY. ad. | from immaterial. ] 
In a manner not depending upon matter. 
IMMATE'RIALIZED. ad. \trom in and ma- 
terla, Latin, ] Dittint from matter; incor- 
oreal. | Glanville. 
IMMATE'RIALNESS. / [from immaterial.] 
Diſtinctneſs from matter. 
IMMATE'RIATE. a. | iz and materia, Lat.] 
Not conſiſting of matter; incorporeal ;; waut- 
ing body. Bacon. 
IMMATU'RE. 2. [immaturus, Lativ.] 
1. Not ripe. a 
2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulneſs or com 
pletion. A Dryden 
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3. Haſty; early; come to paſs before. the 
natural time. Taylor. 
IMMATU'RELY. ad. Too ſoon; too early; 
be fore ripeneſs or completion. 
IMMATU'*RENESS. 2 / [from immature.] 
IMMATU'RITY. Uaripeneſs; incom- 
pleteneſs; a ſtate ſhort of completion. G/anv. 
IMMEABT'LITY./. [immeabilis, Lat.] Want 
of power to paſs. Arbuthnot. 
IMME'ASURABLE. a. [in and meaſure. Im- 
menſe ; not to be meaſured ; indefinitely ex- 
tenſive. Hleogter. 
IMME'ASURABLY. ad. [from immea/ure- 
alle.] Immenſely ; beyond all meaſure. M7/r. 
IMMECHA'NICAL...a. [in and mechanteal. | 
Not according to the laws of mechanicks. 
i (bene. 
IMME'DIACY. /. [from immediate.) Per- 
ſonal greatneſs ; power of acting without de- 
pendance : not in ule, * Shatſpeare. 
IMMEDIATE. a. { immediat, French. ] 
1. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to lome- 
thing elſe as that there is nothing between 
them; proximate. | Burnet. 


2. Not ating by ſecond cauſes. Abbot. 


3. Inftant ; preſent with regard to time. S. 
IMME'DIATELY. ad. 
1. Without the intervention of any other 
cauſe or event. South, 
2. Inſtantly ; at the time preſent ; without 
delay. Shakſpeare, 
IMME'DIATENESS. /. [from immediarte. ] 
1. Preſence with regard to time. 
2. E; uption from ſecond or intervening 
- cauſes, | 
IMME'DICABLE. . [ immedicabilir, Lat.) 
Not to be healed ; incurable. Miltor. 
IMME'MORABLE. «. | immemoradilis, Lat.] 
Not worth remembering. 
IMMEMO'RIAL. a. | immemoria!, Fr.] Paſt 
time of memory; ſo ancient that the begin- 


ning cannot be traced. Hale. 
IMME'NSE. 2. [ immenſe, French. ] Unli- 
mited z unbounded ; infinite. Grew. 


IMME'NSELY. ad. {from immenſe.] lufi- 
nitely ; without mealure. Benticy. 

IMME'NSITY. / | immen/ite, French, ] Un- 

- bounded greatneis; infinity. Blackmore. 

IMMENSURABI'LITY. / from immenſu- 
rable.] Impollibility to be meaſured. 

IMME'NSURABLE. a. [in and mexſurabilis, 
Latin. ] Not to be meaſured. 

Te IMME'RGE. v. a. { immergy, Latin. ] To 
put under water. 

IMME'RIT. / [ immerito, Lat.] Want of 
worth ; want ol deſert. 

To IMME'RSE. v. a. | immerſus, Latin. ] 
1. To put under water. 
2. To fink or cover deep. Woodward. 
3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſ- 
non. Atterbury. 

IMME'RSE. @. [immerſus, Lat.] Buried; 

covered; ſunk deep. Bacon. 

IMME'RSION. / [ immerfio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of putting any body into a fluid 
below the ſurſace. Addiſon, 


| Suckling. g 
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7 * ſtate of ſinking below the ſurface of 2 
uid. 
3- The ſtate of being overwhelmed or loſt in 
any reſpect. | Atterbury. 
IMMETHO'DICAL. a. [ in and methodical. | 
Confuſed ; being without regularity ; being 
without method. | Addiſon. 


 IMMETHO'DICALLY. ad. Without me- 


thod ; without order. a 
I'MMINENCE. / [from imminent.) Any ill 
impending ; immediate or near danger.Shat. 
I'MMINENT,. a. [ imminent, Fr. imminens, 
Lat.] Impending; at hand; threatening. Sa. 
To IMMI'NGLE. v. a. {in and mingle.) To 
mingle ; to mix; to unite. Thomſon. 
IMMINU'TION. /. rom imminuo, Latin.) 
Diminution ; decreaſe. ' Ray. 
IMMISCIBELI TV [from immiſcible.] In- 
capacity of being mingled. 
IMMI'SCIBLE. a. [ iz and miſcible. ] Not ca- 
pable of being mingled. Clariſ/a. 


IMMLI'SSION. / Linie, Latin.] The act 


of lending in; contrary to emiſſion. 
To IMMI'T. v. . | immitto, Lat.] To ſend in. 
To IMMI'X. v. a. | in and mix, ] To mingle. 
IMMI'XABLE. a. | in and mix. | Impoſſible to 
be mingled. Wilkins. 
IMMOBILITY. / [ immobilite, French. ] 
Unmoveableneſs ; want of motion ; reſiſtance 
to motion. | Arbutbnot. 
IMMO'DERATE. @. [immoderatus, Lat.] 
Exceſſive ; exceeding the due mean. Ray. 
IMMO'DERATELY. ad. | from immoderate. | 
In an exceſſive degree. Burnet. 
IMMODERA'TION. /. [immederation, Fr.) 
Want of moderation; exceſs, 
IMMO'DEST. a. [immod:fte, French. 
1. Wanting ſhame ; wanting delicacy or 


chaſtity. Shakſpeare. 
2. Unchaſte ; impure. Dryden. 
3. Obſcene. Shakſpeare. 


4. Unreaſonable; exorbitant; arrogant. 
IMMO'DESTY. V [ immedeftie, Fr.] Want of 

modeſty ; indecency. Pope. 
To 'MMOLATE. v. a. [ immols, Latin, ] 

1. To ſacrifice ; to kill in ſacrifice. Ble. 


2. To offer in ſacrifice. Pope. 
IMMOLA'TION. {. | immoelation, French. 
1. The act of ſacrificing. Brown. 


IMMO'MENT. a. {in and moment. ] Trifling ; 


2. A ſacrifice offered. wy of Piety. 
bakſpeare. 


of no importance: not uſed. 
IMMO'RAL. a. [in and moral. ] 
1. Wanting regard to the laws of natural re- 
ligion. | 
2. Contrary to honeſty ; diſhoneſt. 
IMMORA'LITY.F. [from immoral. ] Diſho- 
neſty ; want of virtue; contraricty to virtue. 
Swift. 
IMMO'RTAL. a. [immortalis, Latin. 
1. Exempt from death ; being never to die. 
Abbot. 
2. Never- ending; perpetual. Shakſpeare- 
IMMORTA'LITY. /. | from immortal. | Ex- 
emption from death ; lite never to end, #Fa'7s. 


To IMMO'RTALIZE, v. a. | immortali/ery 


PR” 7 


za 


IMP 
8 French, ] To make immortal; N 


to exempt from death. wies. 
TIMMO'RTALIZE. v. . To become im- 


mortal. wh 
IMMO'RTALLY. ad. [from immortal.) With 
exemption from death; without end. 
IMMO'VABLE. a. {in and movable. ] 
1. Not to be forced trom its place. Hot. 
2. Not liable to be carried away; real in law. 
fe. 
3. Unſhaken ; unaffeRted. Dryden. 
IMMO'VABLY. ad. | from immovab/e,] In 
a. ſtate not to be ſhaken. Atterbury. 
IMMUNITY. /. [immunite, hat > 
1. Diſcharge from auy obligation. voker. 
2. Privilege; exemption trom. oncrous du- 
ties, Sprat. 
3. Freedom. * 
To IMMU'RE, v. a. [in and murus, Lat. en- 
murer, old Freuch. ] To encloſe within walls; 
to confine; to ſhut up; to impriſon. Motten. 
IMMU'RE. / [tirom the verb.] A wall; an 
encloſure: not uſed.  Shakſpeare. 
IMMU'SICAL. a. [ iz and muſical. Inharmo- 
nious; wanting proportion of found. Brown. 
IMMUTABTLITY. { { immutadilitas, Lat.] 
Exemption from change; invariableneſs ; 
unchangeableneſs. Hooker. 
IMMU'TABLE. @. [immutabilis, Lat.] Un- 
changeable; invariable; unalterable. Dry der. 
IMMU'TABLY. ad. | from immutable. | Un- 
alterablyz invariably; unchangeably. Boyle, 
IMP. /. [ imp, Welſh, a hoot, a ſprout. ] 
'1. A ſon; the offspring; progeny. Fairfax. 
2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil. Su. 
To IMP. v. a. [impie, to engratf, Welſh.] To 
lengthen or enlarge by any thiug ad ſcititious. 


Cleaweland.. 


7oIMPA'CT. v. a. Limp, Lat.] To drive 
cloſe or hard. Wrodward, 
To IMPA'INT, v. a. i and paint.) To paint; 
to decorate with colours: not in ul*s, Shak/. 
To IMPA'IR. v. 4. [empirer, French. ] To di- 
miniſh; to itjure ; to make worſe. Pape. 
ToIMPA'IR. v. x. To be leſſened or worn out. 
| _ Spenſer. 
IMPA'IR. /. [from the verb.] Diminution; 
decreaſe : not uſed. Brown. 
IMPA'TRMENT, /. [from impair.] Diminu- 
tion; injury. Brown. 
IMPA'LPABLE. a. 1 French! 
Not to be perceived by touch. Boyle. 
7:IMPA'RADISE. v. a. [imparadiſare, Ital.] 
To put in a place or ſtate reſembling paradiſe 
in ſelicity. Donne. 
IMPA'RITY. / [ imparitas, Latin. ] 
1. Inequality ; diſprgportion. Bacon. 
2. Oddnels ; indivifibility into equal parts. 
| Brown. 
Te IMPA'RK. v. . [in and park.] To encloſe 
with 2 park ; to ſever from a common. 
Z. IMPART, v. 4. [impartior, Latin.] 


I. To grant; to give. Dr yden. 
2. To make known ; to ſhow by words ar 
tokens, Milton. 


3. To communicate. 


Shakſpeare, 


Dryden. 
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IMPA'RTIAL. a. [ impartial, French. Equi- 


table ; free from regard to party; indifferentz 


diſintereſted; equal in diſtribution of juſticeʒ 
juit. Dryden. 
IMPARTIA'LITY. / [impartialite, Fr.] 
Equitableneſs; juſtice; indifference. South. 
IMPA'RTIALLY. ad.{from impartial.) Equi- 
tably; with indifferent and unbiaſſed judg- 
ment; ji ſly ; honeſtly. South. 
IMPA'RTIBLE. a. { impartible, Fr.] Com- 
municable ; that may be coaſerred or be- 
ſtowed. Digby. 
IMPA'SSABLE. a. [in and paſſable.) Not to 
be paſſed; not admitting paſſage; impervi- 
ous. | Raleigh. 
IMPASSIBULITY. /. [impaſſibilite, Fr. ] 
Exemption from ſuffering; inſuſceptibility 
of injury from external things. Dryden. 
IMPA'SSIBLE. a. [impaſſib/e, Fr.] Iucapa- 
ble of ſuffering ; exempt ſrom the agency of 
externa cauſes; exempt from pain. Hammond. 
IMPA'SSIBLENESS.#. [from impaſſib/e. Im- 
paſſibility; exemption from pain. D. of Piety. 
IMPA'SSIONED. a. [in and paſſion. ] Diiore 
dered by paſſion. 


the agency of external cauſes. opte 
IMPA'STED. a. [in and pafte.] Concreted 
as into paſte: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
IMPA'TIENCE. / [impatience, French |] 
1. Inability to ſutfer pain; rage under ſuffer- 
ing. | pt px. 424 
2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of paſſion. 
3. Inability to ſuffer delay; eagerneſs. * 
IMPA'TIENT. a. [impatient, French. ] 
1. Not able to endure ; incapable to bear. 
Pope. 
2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 
| Dryden. 
3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful paf- 


ſion. Taylor. : 


4. Hot; haſty. Addiſen. 
5. Eager; ardently deſirous; not able to en · 
dure delay. A Pepe. 
IMPA'TIENTLY. ad. {from 3 
1. Wich rage, under vneafineſs. 
2. Paiſionately ; ardently. 
3. Eagerly; with great deſire. 
To IMPA'TRONIZE. v. a. [impatroniſer, 
French. ] To gain to one's ſelf the power of 
any ſeignory: not uſual. Bacon. 
To IMPA'WN. 2. a. [in and pawn. ] To im- 
pignorate; to pawn ; to give asa pledge; to 
pledge. Sbalſpeare. 
To IMP E ACH. v. 2. [empecher, French.) 
1. To hinder; to impede. Davies. 
2. To accuſe by publick authority. Addiſon. 
IMPE'ACH. {| from the verb.] Hinderance ; 
let; impediment. Shalſpeare. 
IMPE'ACHABLE. a. [from impeach. ] Accue 
ſable ; chargeable. | Grew. 
IMPE'ACHER. /. \ from impeach. ] An accu- 
ſer ; one who brings an accuſation againſt an- 
other. Government of the Tongues 
IMPEACHMENT. / [from —_—_— 
1. * let ; impedimeut; 
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tion: not in uſe. Spenſer . 
2. Publick accuſation; charge preferred. Sw. 
To IMPE'ARL. v. a. [in and pearl. 
t. To form in reſemblance of pearls. Milton. 
2. Todecorate as with pearls. Digby. 
 IMPECCABI'LITY. /. f impeccabilite, Fr.] 
Exemption from fin; exemption from failure. 


2 
IMPE'CCABLE. 2. [ impeccable, Fr.] Ex- 
empt from poſſibility of fin. Hammond. 
To IMPE'DE. v. a. Un pedo, Lat.] To hinder; 
to let ; to obſtruct. Decay of Piety. 
IMPE'DIMENT. / [impedimentum, Latin. ] 
Hinderance; let; obſtruction; oppoſition. Tay. 
To IMPE'L. v. a. {impells, Latin.] To drive 
on toward a point; to urge forward; to * 


on. ope. 
IMPE'LLENT. /. [ impellens, Latin. ] An im- 
pulſive power; a power that drives forward. 


Te IMPE'ND. v. z. [impend:, Lat.] 
I. To hang over. Pope. 
2. To be at hand; to preſs nearly. Pope. 
TMPE'NDENT. 2. [ impendens, Lat.] Immi- 
nent; hanging over; preſſing cloſely. Prior. 
IMPE'NDENCE. / [from impendent.)] The 
ſtate of hanging over; near approach. Hale. 


IMPENETRABI'LITY-:/. [ impenetrabilite, 


French. 
1. Quality of not being pierceable, or perme- 
41 . ; Newton. 


2. Inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſion. 
IMPE'NETRABLE. 2. [ impenetrable, Fr.] 
1. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by 
any external force, Dryden. 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. Dr. 
3. Not to be taught ; not to be informed. 
4. Not to he affected; not to be moved. 
IMPE'NETRABLY. ad: [from impenetrab/e.| 
With hardneſs to a degree incapable of im- 
preſſion. Pope. 
IMPE'NITENCE.? / [impenitence, Fr.] 
IMPE'NITENCY. Obduracy want of re- 
morſe for crimes ; final diſregard of God's 
threatenings or mercy. Rogers. 
IMPE'NITENT. a. [ impenitent, French. ] 
Finally negligent of the duty of repentance ; 
obdurate. Hammond. 
IMPE'NITENTLY. ad. [from ine. 
Obdurately ; without repentance. Hammond. 
IMPE'NNOUS. 4. ſin and perna, Latin.] 
Wanting wings. . Brown. 
F'MPERATE. a. [ imperatas, Lat.] Done with 
conſciouſneſs; done by direction of the mind. 
South. Hale. 
IMPE'RATIVE. 2. [imperativus, Latin.) 
Commanding; expreſſive ot command. Clarke. 
IMPE'RATIVELY. ad. In a commanding 
Kyle ; authoritatively. 


IMPERCE'PTIBLE. a. [imperceptible, Fr.] 


Not to be diſcovered ; not to be perceived ; 
ſmai' ; ſubrile. Dryden. 
IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS. /. The quality of 
eluting obſervation. Hale. 
IMPERCE'PTIBLY.ad.[fromimperceptib/e.]| 
In a manner not te be perceived. diſon. 


- 


. 
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IMPE'RFECT. a. [imperfeFur, LT, 
1. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed g 
defeRive. Boyle. Locke, 
2, Frail ; not completely good, | 

IMPERFE'CTION. ＋ [ imperfe&ion, Fr.] 
Deſect; failure ; fault, whether phyſical or 
moral. Addiſon. 

IMPE'RFECTLY, ad. Not completely; not 
fully ; not without failure. Locke, 

IMPE'RFORABLE., a. [iz and perforo, Lat.] 
Not to be bored through. 

IMPE'RFORATE. a.[ in and perforatur, Lat.] 
Not pierced through ; without a hole. Sharp, 

IMPE'RIAL. a. f imperial, Fr. imperialis, Lat. 


1 Royal; poſlefling royalty. Shakſpeare. 
2. Betokening royalty; marking ſovereigaty, 
Shakſpeare. 


3. Belonging to an emperour or monarch ; 
regal; royal; monarchical. ODrydex. 
IMPE'RIALTST. / from imperial.) One that 
belongs to an emperour. Kinolles, 
IMPE'RIOUS. a. [ imperieux, French; in- 
perieſus, Latin. ] h 
1. Commanding; tyrannical; authoritative ; 
haughty; arrogant; aſſuming command. Loc. 
2. Powerful; aſcendant; overbearing. 77“. 
IM PE*'RIOUSLY. 24. With arrogance of com- 
mand; with inſolence of authority. Gar75. 
IMPE'RIOUSNESS. /. | from imperiows. ] 
r. Authority ; air of command. —_ 
2. Arrogance of command. Locke. 
IMPE'RISHABLE. 2. [imperifable, Fr. 
Not to be deftroyed. Milton. 
IMPE'RSONAL. a. [ imperſonalis, Lat.] Not 
varied according to the perſons. 
IMPE'RSONALLY. ad. According to the 
manner of an imperſonal verb. 
IMPERSUA'SIBLE. a. [I and perſuaſibilic, 
Latin. ] Not to be moved by 8 


ecay of Piety. 

IMPE'RTINENCE. 

1 PERTINENCY.| fe (impertinence, Fr.) 
1. That which is of no preſent weight ; that 
which has no relation to the matter in hand. 

Bacon, 
2. Folly ; rambling thought. gs / ook 
3. Troubleſomeneſs ; intrufion, ottor. 
4. Trifle; thing of no value. Evelyn. 

IMPE'RTINENT. a. [ impertinent, Fr. 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand ; of 
no weight, Tillotſon. 
2. Importunate; intruſive; meddling. 

3. Fooliſh ; trifling. ope. 

IMPERTINENT. /. A trifler; a meddler; an 
intruder; one who inquires or interpoſcs 
where he has no right or call. Z' Eftrange- 

IMPE'RTINENTLY. ad. { from impertiner., 
1. Without relation to the preſent matter. 

2. Troubleſomely ; officioully ; intrubve!y. 

| Addiſon. . 

IMPERTRANSIBI'LITY. / | ix and per. 
tranſes, Latin.] Impoſſibility to be paſſed 
through. Hale. 

IMPE'RVIOUS. . [impervias, Latin. 

1. Uapaſſable ; impenetrable. Boyle. 
2. Inacceflible. Pape. 


IMPERVIOUSNESS. / [from imperviews.] 
The ſtate of not admitting any paſſoage. 

IMPETT'GINOUS., a. | from © "Had Lat.] 
Scurfy ; covered with ſmall ſcabs. 

I'MPETRABLE. 2. [imperrabilis, from im- 
perro, Lat.] Poſſible to be obtained. 

To ' MPETRATE. v. a. {impetro, Lat.] To 
obtain by intreaty, 

IMPETRA'TION. /. | imperratio, Lat.] The 
at of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. Tay. 

IMPETUO'SITY. / [from impetnonr.] Vio- 
lence; fury; vehemence; force. Clarendon. 

IMPE'TUOUS. 4. {| impetaeux, Fr. from in- 
fetus, _— 

orcible ; fierce. 


1. Violent; Prior. 
2. Vehement of mind; paſſionate. Rowe. 
IMPE"TUOUSLY, ad. { from impetuous. |] 
Violently ; vehemently. Addiſon. 


IMPE"'TUOUSNESS. / [ from impetuous. ] 
Violence ; fury. Decay of Piety. 
I'MPETUS. , f 1 at.] Violent tendency to any 
point; violent effort. Bentley, 
IMPIE'RCEABLE. a@. [x and pierce.] Im- 
penetrable; not to be pierced. Spenſer. 

IMPT'ETY. / [impietas, moat! 

1. Irreverence to the Supreme Being ; con- 
tempt of the duties of religion. Shakſpeare. 
2. Any act of wickedneſs ; expreſſion of ir- 
religion. Swift, 

T7: IMPFGNORATE. v. a. | in and pignus, 
Latin.] To pawn ; to pledge. 

IMPIGNORA'TION. / [from impignorate.] 
The act of pawning or putting to pledge. 

75 IMPI'NGE. v. x. [impingo, Lat.] To fall 
againſt ; to ſtrike againſt; to claſh with. 

Newton. 

7: IMPI'NGUATE. v. a. {in and pinguis, 
Lat. ] To fatten; to make tat Bacon. 

I'MPIOUS, 2. {impizs, Latin. ] Irreligious ; 
wicked ; profane. Forbes. 

I'MPIOUSLY. ad. {from impiozs.] Proſanely; 
wickedly. Cranville. 

IMPLACABI'LITY. / {from implacab/e.] 
Inexorableneſs ; irreconcilable enmity ; un- 
appcaſible malice. 

IMPLA'CABLE. a. [ implacadi/is, Lat. ] Not 
to be pacified ; inexorable ; malicious; con- 
ſtant in enmity. 9 

IMPLA'CABLY.ad. from implacablc.] With 
malice not to be pacified; ine xorably. Claren. 

7: IMPLA'NT. v. a. {in and planto, Latin. ] 
To infix; to inſert ; to place; to ingraft; to 
lertle; to ſet; to ſow, Sidney. Locke. 

IMPLANTA'TION. . [ implantation, Fr.] 
The act of ſetting or planting ; the act ot 

_ enfixing or ſettling. 

IMPLAU'SIBLE. 4. [ir and p/aufi3le.] Not 
ſpecious ; not likely to ſeduce or perſuade. 

Swift. 

IMPLEMENT. F/. [implementum, Latin, ] 
1. Something that up vacancy, or ſup- 
plies wants. coker. 
2. Iuſtrument of manufacture; tools of a 
trade ; veſſels of a kitchen. Brown. 

IMPLE'TION. / [impleo, Lat.] The a& of 
nung ; the ſtate of being full. Freuen. 


IMPLICA'TION. /. | imp/icatis, Latin. 


le 
IMPLEX, a. [implexus, Lat.] Intricate; en- 
tangled; complicated. SpeFator. 
To 'MPLICATE. v. a. | implico, Latin. ] To 
entangle ; to embarraſs ; to infold. 41 


1. Iavolution; entanglement. ; Boyle. 
2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly con- 
nected. : Aylifes 

IMPLI'CIT. a. [ implicitus, Latin. ] 

1. Entangled; infolded; complicated. Pope. 
2. Inferred; tacitly compriſed ; not expreſſ- 
ed. Smalridge. 
3. Reſting upon another; connected with 
another over which that which is connected 
to it has no power 3; truſting without reſerve 
or examination. Denham. 

IMPLICITLY. ad. | from 2 8 
1. By inference compriſed, gh not ex- 
preſſed. Bentley. 
2. By connexion with ſomething elſe ; de- 
pendently; with unreſerved confidence or 
obedience. . ; Rogers. 

Ts IMPLO'RE. v. a. [ implore, Latin.] 8 
1. To call upon in ſupplication;z to ſolicit. 

Pope. 
2. To aſk; to beg. Shakſpeare. 

IMPLO'RE. / [trom the verb.] The act of 
begging ; intreaty : not in uſe. - Spenſer. 

IMPLO'RER. /. [from implore.] Solicitor. Sh. 

IMPLU'MED. a. [implumis, Lat.] Without 
feathers. 

To IMPLY'. v. a. [implico, Latin. ] : 
1. Tointold ; to cover; to intangle : not in 
uſe. Spenſer. 
2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence 
or concomitant. 

To IMPOLI'SON, v. a. (pony French. ] 
1. To corrupt with poiſon. —_ are. 
2. To kill with poiſon. Shabſoeare. 

IMPO'LARILY. ad. [ in and polar.] Not ac- 
cording to the direction of the poles. Brown. 

IMPOLITICAL.? 3. [ in and politick.} Im- 

IMPO'LITICK. prudent; indiſcreet; void 
of art or forecaſt. Hooker, 

IMPOLI'TICALLY.? ad. Without art or 

IMPO'LITICKLY. 5 forecaſt. 

IMPO'NDEROUS. a. {in and porderows. ] 
Void of perceptible weight. Brown. 

IMPORO'SITY. /. [in and poroxs.] Abſence 
of interſtices; compactneſs; cloſeneſs. Bacon. 

IMPO'ROUS. a. {in and porous. ] Free from 
pores; free from vacuities or interitices ; 
cloſe of texture ; completely ſolid. Ray. 

To IMPORT. v. a. | importo, Latin. 

1. To carry into any couutry from abroad: 
oppoſed to export, Pope. 
2. To imply; to infer. Bacon. 
3. To produce in conſequence. — 2 
4. [ importe, Fr.] To be of moment. Dryd. 

IMPORT. / [trom the verb.] 

1. Importance; moment; conſequence. S5. 
2. Tendency, Boyle, 
3. Any thing brought from abroad. 

IMPO'RTABLE. a. [in and por table.] Un- 
ſupportable ; not to be endured. Spenſer, 

mas > J. (French. ] 

e 2 


Dryden. © 


IMP 


1. Thing * or implied. Shakſpeare. 
2. Matter; ſubject: not in uſe. — 72 
3. Conſequence; moment. Pope. 
5 Importunity. Not proper. Shakſpeare, 
IMPO'RTANT. a, { important, French. } 
1. Momentous 3 weighty; of great -conſe- 
quence. Witton. 
2. Momentous ; forcible; of great efficacy. 
3. Importunate. Not proper. Shalſpcarr. 
IMPORTA'TION./J. [ from import.] The att 
or practice of importing, or bringing into a 
- country from abroad. Addijon. 
IMPO'RTER. / [from import.] One that 
brings in trom abroad. Swift, 
IMPO'RTLESS. a. [ from import. ] Of no mo- 
ment or conſequence. Shakſpeare. 
IMPO'RTUNATE. ji preg, atin. ] 
Unſeaſonable and inceſſant in ſolicitations; 


not to be repulſed. Smalridge. 


> _JSMPO'RTUNATELY. ad. With inceſlant 


ſolicitations ; pertinaciouſly in petition. 
| | Duppa. 
IMPO'RTUNATENESS. F. -[ trom imporiu- 
nate | Inceſſant ſolicitation. Sidnev. 
To IMPORTU'NE. v. . | importunus, Lat. | 
1. To diſturb by reiteration of the fame re- 
queſt. , 
2. To teaſe; to haraſs with Night vexation 
perpetually recurring; to moleſt. Swift. 
IMPORTU'NE. a. | portunus, Latin. ] 
1. Conſtantly recurring; 
frequency. Bacon. 
z. Troubleſome ; vexatious. Hummend, 
3. Unſeaſonable; coming, aſking, or hap- 


troubleſome by 


pening at a wrong time. thon, 
IMPORTU'NELY. ad. | 

1. Troubleſomely ; inceſſantly, Spenſer. 

2. Unſeaſonably z; improperly. Sanderſcr. 


IMPORTU'NITY. / | impertanitas, Latin.] 
Inceſſant ſolicitation. A nolles. 
To IMPO'SE. v. a. | impeſer, French. ] 
1. To lay on as a burden or penalty. 8644/9. 


2. To enjoin as a duty or law. Haller. 
3. To f on; to impute to. Brown. 
4. To obtrude fallaciouſly. Dryaex. 


5. To Ixros E en. To put a cheat on; to 
deceive, | Locke. 
6. [Among printers. ] To put the pages on 
the ſtone, and fit on the chaſe, in order to 
carry the form to preſs. 
IMPO'SE. / [trom the verb.] Command ; in- 
junction: not in ule. Shakſpeare. 
IMPO'SEABLE. a. {from impoſe. ] To be laid 
as obligatory on any body. Hamme ud. 
IMPOY'SER. / | from impe/e.] One who en- 
joins as a law ; one who lays auy thiag on 
another as » hardſhip, Walton. 
 IMPOSI'TION. / { impyfition, French.] 
1. The act of laying any thing on another. 

2. The act of annexing. Beyle. 
3. Injunction of any thing as a law or duty. 
Shakſpeare. Million. 

4. Conſtraint ; oppreſſion. 

5. Cheat; fallacy ; impoſture. 
6. A ſupernumerary exerciſe enjoined ſcho- 
lars as a puniſhment. 


Matt. 


IMP 


IMPO'SSIBLE. a. [ impeſſible, Fr.] Not to be 
done; not to be attained; impracticable. Lc, 
IMPOSSIBULITY, /. | impeſſibilire, French, | 
1. ImpraQticability ; the ſtate of being bot 
feaſible. Whitgift. Regen. 
2. That which cannot be done. Cow!l:y, 
I'MPOST, / | impeft, French] A tax; atoll; 
a cuſtom paid. Bacer. 


IMPO'STS. / [impofte, French. ] In archite. 


ture, that partof a pillar, in vaults and arches, 
on which the weight of the whole building 
lieth. Ainſworth. 
To IMPO'STHUMATE. v. . {from imp}. 
hume.) To form an abſceſs; togather; to torm 
a cyſt or bag containing matter. ArSuthr:. 
Te IMPO'STHUMATE. v. 4. To afflict un 
an impoſthume, Decay F Piety. 
IMPOSTHUMA'TION. / [from imp» 
mate.) The a& of forming an impoſthume; 
the ſtate in which an impoſthume is lormed. 
IMPO'STHUME. /, [tormed by corruption 
from apoffeme, an abſceſs.] A collection of 
N matter in a bag or cyſt. Shakſpeare. 
IMPO'STOR. / [ impefteur, Fr.] One who 
cheats by a fictitious character. South, 
IMPO'STURE. /. [ impefture, Fr.] Cheat; 
Tow ; mags nels. . South, 
TENCE. 
FMPOTENCY. |. [impotentia, Latin. 
1. Want of power; inability ; imbecilicy ; 
weakneſs. Bentley. 
2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion, Milter. 
3. Incapacity of propagation. Pope, 
I'M POTENT. &. [ impotent, French. ] 
1. Weak ; feeble; wanting force ; wanting 
power. Hooter, 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe, $hakſpeare. 
3. Without power of reſtraint. Dryder. 
4. Without power of propagation. atler 


FMPOTENTLY. ad. Without power. Pepe. 


T&\MPOU'ND. v.a. [ in and pound. | 
r. To encloſe as in a pound; toſhutin; to 


confine. Bac 
2. To ſhut up in a pinſeld. D. yder. 
IMPRA'CTICABLE. a. Lnpradticable, Ft. 
1. Not to be pertormed ; unteaſible ; impol- 
ſible. Reger:. 
2. Untractable; unmanageable. Rowe 


IMPRA'CTICABLENESS. /. 

1. Impoſhbility. 
2. Untractableneſs; ſtubbornneſs. 

To | MPRECATE. v. a. | imprecor, Lat.] To 
call for evil upon himſelt or others. 

IMPRECA'TION./.\i/zrprecatio, Lat.]Curle; 
prayer by which any evil is wiſhed. Pepe. 

I'MPRECATORY. a. {trom imprecalc.) 
Containing withes of evil. 

To IMPRE'GN. v. a. [in and prægno, Lat.] 
To fill with young; to fill with any matte! 
or quality; to make pregnant. Milton. 

IMPRE'GNABLE. a. | imprenable, French.) 
1. Not to be formed; not to be taken. Mil. 
2. Unſhaken; unmoved; unaffected. S. 

IMPRE'GNABLY. ad. | from impregn«% ] 


In ſuch a manner as to defy torce or hofti- 
ty. Sand 


Swi#t 


"BMP 
To IMPRE'GNATE. v. a. [in and pregno, 
Latin. 
1. To 1, with young; to make prolifick. Br. 
2. [impregner, French. ] To fill; to ſaturate. 
IMPREGNA'TION. / | from impregnate.} 
1. The at of making prolifick ; tecunda- 


tion. | Bacon, 
2. That with which any thing is impregnated. 
| erbam. 

- Saturation. Ainſworth, 


Latin. ] Unprejudiced ; not prepotiefled ; 

impartial. Brown. 
IMPREPARA'TION. /. [ix and preparation. 

Unpreparedneſs; wantot preparation. Hooker, 
To IMPRE'SS. v. a. | imprefſum, Latin. 

1. To print by preſſure ; to ſtamp.” Derbvam. 

2. To tix deep. ait. 

3. To mark, as impreſſed by a ſtamp, Spenſ. 

4. To force into military ſervice. Shek/p. 
IMPRE'SS. /. e the verb.] 

1. Mark made by preſſure. 

2. Effects of one ſubſtance on another. Canv. 

3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. South, 


de DI CAT E. a. [ in, pre, and jadico, 


4. Device ; motto. Milton. 
5. Act of forcing into ſervice. Shatſpeare. 
IMPRE'SSIBLE. a. x ae uri Latin. ] 
What may be impreiſed. acon. 


1MPRE'SSION. /. [ impreſto, Latin. 

The act of preſſing one body upou another. 
Locke. 
Mark made by preſſure ; ſtamp. Shakt/p. 
Image fixed in the mind. Swift. 
. Operation ; influence. Clarendon. 
E of an attack. Motten. 
Edition ; number printed at once ; one 
courle of printing. Dryden. 
 IMPRE'SSURE. |. [from #mpre/e.] The mark 
made by preſſure; the dint; the impreſſion. 
| Shakſpeare. 

7: IMPRINT. , a. | imprimer, French. ] 

1. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preflure. 

Helder. South. 


2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the ule of 
ty pes. 
1.7 o fix on the mind or memory, Cocke. 
7s IMPRI'SON. v. a. [empriſonner, Fr.] To 
ſhut up; to confine; tokeep from liberty. Dr, 
IMPRI'SONMENT. / { empriſonnement, Fr.] 
Continement ; clauſure; tate of being ſhut 
in priſon. Watts. 
IMPROBABL'LITY. / [ from improbable. } 
Unlikelihood; difficulty to be bchieved. Dryd. 
IMPRO'BABLE. «. { imprebable, Fr.] Unlike- 
ly ; incredible. Addiſon. 
IMPRO'BABLY. ad. [ from imprebable. 
1. Without likelihood. 
2. In a manner not to be approved: obſolete. 
boyte. 
To l' MPROBATE. v. 4. [in and probe, Lat.] 
Not to approve. * Ainſworth. 
IMPROBA'TION. / { imprebatic, Lat.] Ac 
of diſallowing. Ainſworth, 
IMPRO'BITY, / [imprebitar, Latin. } Want 
of honeſty ; diſhoneſty ; baſeneſs, Hooker, 


— 


un MoD 


Woodward. . 


IMP 


To IMPROLI'FICATE. v. a. {in and prolis 
Act.] To 1mpregnate ; to ſecundate. Brown. 
IMPKO'PER. a. | impropre, French. 
1. Not well adapted; unqualified. Burnet. 
2. Untit ; not conducive to the right end. Ar6. 


3. Not juſt ; not accurate. Dryden. 
IMPRO'PERLY. ad. 
1. Not fitly ; incongruouſly. 
2. Not juttly; not accurately, Dryden. 


To IMPRO'PRIATE. v. a. | in and propriuss 


Latia. | X 

i. To convert to private uſe; to ſeize to 
himſelt. Bacon. 
2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church into 
the hands of laicks. Spelman. 

IMPROPRIA'TION. / [from impropriate. | 
An imprepr iation is properly ſo calledwhen the 
church laad is in the hand of a layman; and 
an appropriation is, when it is in the hands of 
a biſhop, college, or religious houſe. Ayliffe. 

IMPROPRIA'TOR. {| trom impropriate.| A 
layman that has the poiſeſſion ot the lands of 
the church. life. 

IMPROPRIETY.F. | impropriets, Fr.] Un- 
titneſs; unſuitablenefſs; inaccuracy ; want of 
juſtneſs. Brown. Swift. | 

IMPRO'SPEROUS. a. [in and . 
Unhappy; untortunate; not ſuccelstul. Dry 

IMPRO'SPEROUSLY. ad. Unhappily; un- 
luccelsfully ; with ill fortune. Boyle, 

IMPRO'VABLE. a. | trom impreve.] Capable 
of being advanced trom a good to a better 
ſtate ; capable of melioration. reW- 

IMPRO'VABLENESS. /. [ from improvadle.} 
Capablenets of being ma4e better. | 

IMPRO'VABLY ad. [ trom Aaprovadle.] Ia 
a manner that admits of melioration. 

To IMPRO'VE. v. a. [ix and probus, Lat. 
1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; 
to raiſe trom good to better. Pepe. 
2. To diſprove : not uled. Whitgift. 

To IMPRO'VE.v. x. To advance in goodneis. 

Atterbury. 

IMPRO'VEMENT. / [from improve.] 

1. Melioration; advancement of any thing 
from good to better. Tillotſon. 
2. Act of improving. Addiſon. 
3. Progreſs from good to better. Addiſon, 
4. Inſtruction; edification. South. 

Effect of melioration. South, 

IMPRO'VER. J. | from improve.] 

1. One that makes himſelf or any thing elſe 
better. Clarendon. Pope. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. Mortimer. 

IM PROVIDED. 2. | impreviſus, Lat.] Un- 
foreſeen; unexpected; unprovided againſt, Sp. 

IMPRO'VIDENCE. / | from improvidents. ] 
Want of forethought; want of caution. Hale. 

IMPRO'VIDENT. a. [ improvidus, Latin.] 
Wanting forecaſt ; wanting care to provide. 

© Clarendon. 

IMPRO'VIDENTLY. ad. Without fore- 

thought; without care. Donne. 

IMPROVTSION. /. [iz and provifen.] Want 
of ſorethought. reun. 


IMP 
IMPRU'DENCE. 9 Fr. im- 


prudentia, Latin. | Want of prudence; indiſ- 
cretion; negligence ; inattention to intereſt. 
IMPRU'DENT. a. [ imprudent, Fr. imprudens, 
Latin. ] Wanting prudence ; injudicious ; in- 
diſcreet ; negligent. * Tillotfon. 
I'MPUDENCE. ? {[ impudence, Fr. impuden- 
I'MPUDENCY.\ tia, Lat] Shameleflneſs ; 
immodeſty.  Shatſpeare, K. Charles. 
I'MPUDENT. a. [ impudent, Fr.impuders, Lat.] 
1. Shameleſs ; wanting modeſty. Shakſpeare, 
2. Unchaſte; immodeſt. 
 I'MPUDENTLY. ad. Shameleſsly; without 
modeſty. Sandys. 
To IMPU'GN. v. a. [impugner, Fr. impugns, 
Lat ] To attack; to aſſault by law or argu- 
ment, South, 
IM PU'GNER. /. | from impugn.] One that 
attacks or invades. 


IMPUISSANCE. , [French.] Impotence; 


inability; weakneſs; tcebleneſs. Bacon, 


IMPULSE. / { impu/ſus, Latin. 

1. Communicated force; the effect of one 
body acting upon another. South, 
2. Influence acting upon the mind; motive ; 
idea impreſſed. Locke. 

3. Hoſtile impreſſion. Prior. 

IMPU*LSION. / { impulſion, French. 

1. The agency of body in motion upon body, 

. Bacon. 
2. Influence operating upon the mind. Mi/tor, 

TMPU'LSIVE. a. { impul/if, Fr] Having the 
power of impulſe; moving; impellent. South, 

IMPU'NNITY, /. | impunite, Fr. impunitas, 
Latin. ] Freedom from puniſhment ; exemp- 


tion from puniſhment. Davies. 
IMPU'RE. @. [ impurus, Latin. ] 
1. Defiled with guilt; unholy. Donne. 


2. Contrary to ſanctity; unhallowed. Milton. 


3. Unchaſte. | Addiſon. 
4. Feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; 
droſſy. 
IMPU'RELY. ad. With impurity. 
IMPU'RENESS. 2 JL. | impuritas, Lat. from 
IMPURITY. c impure. 


1. Want of ſanctity; want ot holineſs. 
2. AQt of unchaſtity. Atterbury. 
3. Feculent admixture. Arbuthnot. 
Ts IMPU'RPLE. v. a. | empourprer, French, 
from pwrp/e. | To e red; to colour as 
with purple. | Milton. 
IMPU'TABLE. a. [from impure. ] . 
1. Chargeable upon any one ; that of which 
one may be accuſed. South. 
2. Accuſable; chargeable with a fault. 5 
IMPU'TABLENESS. /. The quality of being 
imputable. Nerris. 
IMPUTA'TION. /. [ imputation, Fr. from 
| impute. | , 
1. Attribution of any thing: generally of ill; 
ſometimes of good. Dryden. Shakſpeare. 


2. Cenſure; reproach. . Addiſen. 
3. Hint ; flight notice. Shakſpeare. 
IMPU'TATIVE. @. [from impure. ) That 
may impute. Ainſworth. 


To MPU “TE. v.a. [imputer, Fr. impato, Lat.] 


INA 


1. To charge upon ; to attribute : generally 
ill ; ſometimes good. Romans. Temple. 
2. To reckon to one what does not properly 
belong to him. Milton. 
IMPU'TER./. [from impate.) He that imputes. 
IN. prep. ¶ in, Latin. ] 
1. Noting the place where any thing is pre. 
ſent : in the houſe. Fairfax. 
2. Noting the ſtate or thing preſent at any 
time : be is in proſperity. Smalridge. 
3. Noting the time: it happened in that year, 
Locke, 
4. Noting power: in bis choice. Spenſe, 
5. Noting proportion: zine in ten. Swift, 
6. According to. Collier, 
7. Concerning. Licke, 
8. A ſolemn phraſe: uſed thus, in the 4ing'; 


name. Dryden. 
9. Noting cauſe : in my behalf. Shakſpeare. 
10. In that. Beat Sbak/s care. 
Ir. In as much. Since; ſeeing that. Hooker, 
IN. ad. 
1. Within ſome place; not out. South. 
2. Engaged to any affair. Daniel. 
3. Placed in ſome ſtate. Pope. 


4. Noting immediate entrance. Shakſvecre, 
$. Into any place. Collier. 
6. Cloſe; home. Taler. 
IN has commonly in compoſition a negative or 
privative ſenſe, as in the Latin: fo, afire 
denotes that which act, inactive that which 
does not aft. In before r is changed into; 
as irregular : betore / into I, as {ative » 
and into m before ſome other conſonants ; 
as improbable. 
INABILITY. / [ix and ability.) Impuiſſance; 
impotence ; want of power. locker. 
INA'BSTINENCE. /. [in and abftinence.] 
Intemperance ; want of power to abſtain ; 
revalence of appetite. Milton. 
INACCE'SSIBLE. a. [ inacceſſible, Fr.] Not 
to be reached ; not to be approached. Ray. 
INA'CCURACY. / | from inaccurate.] Want 
of exattneſs. 
INA'CCURATE. a. [in and accurate. ] Not 
exact ; not accurate. 
INA“ CTION. / Cie, Fr.] Ceſſation from 
labour; ferbearance of labour. P.pe. 
INA'CTIVE. 4. [in and a&ive.] Not buly ; 
not diligent; idle; indolent ; Nuggiſh. 
INA'CTIVELY. ad. Idly; without labour; 
without motion; ſluggiſh ly. Lac ke. 
INACTI'VITY. , [ in and a@ivity. | Idle- 
. nels; reſt ; fluggiſhneſs. put 
INA'DEQUATE. a. [in and adequatus, Lat.) 
Not equal to the purpoſe ; deſective. Locke. 
INA'DEQUATELY. ad. Detectively; not 
; completely. , Boyle. 
NADVE' k 
INADV E'RTENCY. 7 [inedvertance, Fr.) 
1. Careleſnefs; negligence; inattention. South. 
2, Act or effect of negligence. Addiſon. 
INADVE'RTENT. a. [ in and advertens, Lat.] 
Negligent; careleſs. "451 
INADVE'RTENTLY. ad. Careleſiy; negli - 
gently. Ry Clariffa, 
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INA'LIENABLE. a. { in and alienaòle.] That 


cannot be alienated, or 32 to another. 


INALIME'NTAL. 2. [in and imental.] 


Afﬀording no nouriſhment. Bacon. 
INAMI'SSIBLE. 2. | inamiſſible, . 
Not to be loſt. Hammond. 


INA'NE. 2. [inanis, Latin.] Empty; void. 
| Locke. 
To INA'NI MATE. v. a. | i» and anime, Lat.] 


T's auimate ; to quicken : not in uſe. Donne. 


INA'NIMATE, 4. | inanimatus, Latin. ] 
INA NIMATED. 5 Void of lite; without 
animation. ' Bacon. Cheyne, 


INANI'TION., F{. [ inanition, Fr.] Emptineſs 
ot body ; want of tulnets in the veſſels of the 


anima. Arbuthnet, 
INA'NITY. {. [from inanis, Latin. ] Empti- 
neſs ; void fpace. Digby. 


INA'PPETENCY. / [in and appetentia, 
has | ot of ſtomach or appetite. 
INA'PPLICABLE. 2 [in and applicable. ] 
Not to be put to a particular uſe. 
INAPPLICABTILITY. /. { from inapplica- 
ble.) Unfitneſs for the particular purpoſe. 
INAPPLICA'TION. V | inapplication, Fr.] 
Indolence ; negligence. - 
INA'RABLE. a. [in and aro, Latin. } Not 
capable of till 
T:INA'RCH. v. a. [in and arch. ] Inarching is 
called grafting by approach; and is uſed when 
the ſtock and the tree may be joined. Miller. 
INARTI'CULATE. 2. inarticue, Fr. in and 
artiex/ate ] Not uttered with diſtinctneis, like 
that of the ſyllables of human ſpeech. Dry. 
INARTI'CULATELY. ad. Not diſtinctly. 
 INARTI'CULATENESS. /. [ from irt, 
late.) Confuſion of ſounds ; want of diſtint- 
neſs in pronouncing. 
INARTIFI'CIAL. a. {in and artificial. ] 
Contrary to art. Decay of Piety. 
INARTIFI'CIALLY, ad. Without art; in a 
manner contrary to the rules of art. Collier. 
INATTE'NTION. { [ inatrention, Fr.] Dif- 
regard ; negligence ; neglect. Rogers, 
INATTE'NTIVE. . [in and attenitve.}] 
Careleſs ; negligent ; regardleſs. Hul. 
INAU'DIBLE. a. [in and audible. | Not to be 
| heard; void of found. Shatſpeare. 
Te INAU'GURATE. v. 2. [ inaugu79, Lat.] 
To conſecrate; to inveſt with a new office 
by folemn rites. Witton. 
INAUGURA'TION. F. [ inauguration, F by 
Inveſtiture by ſolemn rites. Howel. 
INAURA'TION. J. [inauro, Lat.] The act 
of gilding or covering with gold. Arbuthnor. 
INAUSPI'CIOUS. 2. [in and auſpicions. | 
I1l.omened; unlucky; unfortunate. Craſbaw. 
INBE'ING. / [in and ing.] Iaherence ; 


inſeparableneſs. . Waits. 
I'NBORN. 3. [in and Zorn. ] Innate; im- 
planted by nature. h Dryden. 
INBRE'ATHED. a. [in and Ct.] Inipired ; 
infuſed by inſpiration. Milton, 


I'NBRED. 2. [in and bred. | Produced within | 


hatched or generated within. Mitten. 
Jo INCA'GE. v. a. C ia and cage. ] To coop 


INC ; 


up; to ſhut up ; to confine in a cage, or any 
narrow ſpace. . Shakſpeare. 
INCALE'SCENCE. JS. [incaleſes, Latin. ] 
INCALE'SCENCY. 
warm ; warmth ; incipient heat. Ray. 
INCANTA'TION. / [incantation, French. ] 
Charms uttered by finging ; enchantment. 
Raleigh. 
INCA'NTATORY. a. ¶ from incanto, Latin.] 
Dealing by enchantment ; magical. Brown. 
To INCA'NTON. v. a. | in and canton. ] To 
unite to a canton or leparate community, 
Addiſon. 
INCAPABT'LITY. . [from incapable. ] 
INCA'PABLENESS. { Inability natural; 
diſqualification legal: Suckling. 
INCA'PABLE. a. [ incapable, French. ] 
1. Wanting power; wanting underſtanding; 
unable to comprehead, learn, or underſtand. 
| $hakſpeare. 
2. Not able to admit or have any thing. Ca, 
3. Unable; not equal to any thing. Shak. 


4. Dilqualified by law. Swift. 
INCAPA'CIOUS. a. {iz and capaciexs.] Nar- 
row ; of ſmall content. ret. 


INCAPA'CIOUSNESS. /. [from incapaci- 
os. ] Narrowneſs; want of containing ſpace. 
To INCAPA'CITATE. v. a. [iz and capaci- 


tate. | 
1. To diſable; to weaken. Clariſſa. 
2. To diſqualify. Arbuthnot. 


INCAPACITV. / [ incapacite, French.] In- 
ability; want of natural power; want 
power of body; want of comprehenfiveneſs 


of mind.  Arbuthnit. 
Te INCA'RCERATE. v. a. | incarcero, Lat.] 
To impriſon ; to confine. Harvey. 


INCARCERA'TION. / [from incarcerate. ] 
Impriſonment ; confinement. 
To INCA RN. v. a. ¶Iacarno, Latin. ] To co- 
ver with fleſh. Wiſeman. 
To INCA'RN. . . To breedfleſh. Wiſeman. 
ToINCA'RNADINE. v. a. [ incarnadine, pale 
red, Italian. } To die red. wang, 17" 
To INCA'RNATE. v. a. [incarner, Fr. in- 
carne, Lat.] To clothe with fleſh ; to em- 
body with fleſh. Milton. 
INCA'RNATE. partic. a. [incarnat, French. 
Clothed with fleſh; embodied in fleſh. San 
INCARNA'TION. /. [ incarnation, Fr.] 
1. The act of aſſuming body. Taylor. 
2. The ſtate of breeding fleth. Wiſeman, 
INCA'RNATIVE. / { incarnatlf, Fr.] A me- 
dicine that generates fleſh. iſeman. 
Ty INCA'SE. v. a. [iz and caſe. ] To cover; 
to encloſe ; to inwrap. 


* 
IN CAU TlO Us. a. [in and cautious,} Un- 


wary ; negligent ; heedleſs. Keil. 
INCAU'TIOUSLY. ad. Unwarily; beedleſs- 
ly; negligently. Arbuthnot. 


INCE'NDIARY. / [| incendiarins, from in- 
cendo, Latin.) 

1. One who lets houſes ox towns on fire in 
malice or tor robbery. 

2. One who inflames ſactions, or promotes 
quarrels, King Charles. Benttey, 


The ſtate of growing 


INC 


I'NCENSE, 4 [incenſum, Latin; encent, 
French. ] Pertumes exhaled by fire in ho- 
nour of jome god or goddeis. Prior, 


To I'NCENSE. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To per- 


fume with incenſe. - 

70 INCE'NSE. v. 4. [incenſus, Lat.] To en- 
kindle to rage ; to inflame with anger; to 
enrage ; to provoke ; to exaſperate. Dryden. 

INC E'NSEMENT. . from incenſe.) Rage; 
heat ; fury, Shakſpeare, 

INCE'NSION. 7. [jzcenffo, Latin.] The act 
of kindling; the ſtate of being on fire, Bac. 

INCE'NSGR. I. ¶ Latin. ] A kindler of anger; 
an inff mer of paſſions. Hayward. 

INCE'NSORY. /. [trom incenſe.] The veel 
in which incenſe is burnt and oftered. Ain/. 

INCE'NTIVE. / [ incentivum, 3 | 
1. That which kindles. King Charles. 
2. That which provokes ; that which en- 
courages ; incitement; motive; eacourage- 
ment; ſpur. Addiſon. 

INCE'NTIVE. z. Inciting ; encouraging. 

INCE'PTION. / [inceptio, Latin. ] Begin- 
ning. Bacon. 

INCE'PTIVE. a. [inceptivns, Latin.] Not- 
ing beginning. Locke. 

INCE“FTOK / [Latin.] A beginner ; one 
who is in his rudiments. 

INCERA'TION. 7 [incere, Latin, ] The 
act of covering with wax. : | 

INCERTITUDE /.{ incertitude, Fr. incer- 
tiruds, Latin. | Uncertainty; doubtfuinets. 

INCE'SSANT. a. {in and un, Latin. ] 
Unceating ;* uaintermitted ; continual; un- 
interrupted, Pepe. 

INCE'SSANTLY. ad.{from incefſant] Wich- 
out intermiſſion ;z contiwual!y. Addiſon. 

"INCEST. /. | incefle, French; in-efum, Lat.] 
Unnatural and criminal conjunction of per- 
lons within degrees prohibited. Shatſpeare. 

INCE'STUOUS. a. [L, French. ] 
Guilty of inceſt ; guilty of unnatural coha- 
bitation. South, 

INCE'STUOUSLY. ad. [from incefluous. | 
With unnaturzl love, | Dryden. 

INCH. F. fance,, Saxon ; wneia, Latin. ] 

1. A mcaſurc of length ſuppoſed cqual to 
three grains of barley laid end to end; the 
twelſth part of a foot. Helder. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity. 

3. A nice point of time. bakſpeare. 

T; INCH. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. To drive by inches. Dryden. 
2. To deal out by inches ; to give ſpari-gly. 

Te INCH. v. . To advance or retize a little 
at a time. 

I'NCHED. a. [with a word of number before 
it.] Containing inches in length or breadth. 

I'NCHIPIN. / Some of the infide of a deer. 

Ainſwerth. 

I'NCHMEAL. / [inch and meal.) A piece 

an inch long. i a Sat peare. 

7, I'NCHOATE. v. a. | inchoe, Latin.] To 
begin z to commence. Raleigh. 

IXCHOA'TION. / [inchoatus, Latin] In- 
ception ; beginning. | Hale. 


INC 


IINCHOATIVE. a. — Lat] In. 
ceptive ; noting inchoation or beginning. 
ToINCT'DE. v. a. | from incido, Latin.) To 

cut. Medicines are ſaid to ixcide which con- 
fiſt of pointed or ſharp particles, by which the 
articles of other bodies are divided. Quincy, 
INCIDENCE. ? F{.[ incido, to fall, Latin; 
I'NCIDENCY.' { incidence, French. ] 
1. The direction with which one body ttrikes 
upon another; and the angle made by that 
line, and the plane ſtruck upon, is called the 
angie of incidence. Luincy, 
2. [incidens, Latin. ] Accident; hap ; ca- 
ſua ty. Shakſpeare. 
I'NCIDENT. a, { incident, Fr. incidexs, Lat.] 
1. Caſual; fortuitous ; occaſional; happen- 
ing accidentally ; falling in beſide the main 
defign ; happening befide expeRation. Watrs, 
2. Happening; apt to happen. South, 
I'NCIDENT. /. trom the adjective.] Some- 
thing happening beſide the main debgn ; ca- 


ſualty. Dryden. 
INCIDE'NTAL. 2. Incident; caſual ; hap- 
pening by chance. Milton. 


INCIDE'NTALLY. ad Beſide the main de- 
ſign ; occafionally, Sanderſon. 
I'NCIDENTLY. ad. [from incident.) Occa- 
fionally ; by the by; by the way. Bacon. 
To INCI'NERATE. v. a, [in and cineres, 
Lat. ] To burn to aſhes. Harvey. 
INCINERA'TION, { | incineration, Fr. | The 
act of burying any thing to aſhes. oyle. 
INCIRCUMSPE'CTION. /. f iz and circum- 
ai 7 Want of caution ; want of heed. br. 
INCI“ SEB. a. [ inciſus, Latin.] Cut; made 
by cutting. Wiſeman. 
INCISION. / [ inciffon, French. ] 
1. A cut ; a wound made with a ſharp in- 
ſtrument. South. 
2. Diviſion of vi ſcoſities by medicines. Bacon. 
INCI'SIVE. a. [| incifif, Fr. from inciſus, 
Lat.] Having the quality of cutting or divid- 
ing. Boyle. 
INCI'SOR. V f i»eifor, Latin. ] Cutter; tooth 
in the fort part ot the mouth. 
INCT'SORY., a. [ inci/cire, French. ] Having 
the qualizy of cutting. | 
INCI'SURE. /. [ inciſura, A cut; an 
aperture. | Der ham. 
INCITA'TION. / [ incitatie, Latin ] Incitc- 
ment; incentive; motive; impulſe. Srown. 
To INCUTE. v. 2. [incito, Latin.) To ftir 
up ; to puſh forward in a purpoſe ;z to ani- 
mate ; to ſpur ; to urge on. Swift. 
INCI'TEMENT. /. [ trom incite.) Motive ; 
incentive; impulſe; inciting power. Mi/ton, 
INCTI'VIL. a. „eiu, French. — 2 
INCIVFLITY. /. | incivilite, French. ] 
1. Want of courtely ; rudeneſs. - Tillotſon. 
2. Act of rudeneſs, Taylor. 
INCLE'MENCY. F/. [inclementia, Latin. ] 
Unmercifulneſs ; cruelty ; ſeverity ; harſh- 
neſs ; roughneſs. Dryden. 
INCLE'MENT. a. [in and clemens, Lat.) Un- 
merciful; unpitying; void of tenderneſs 
harſh. | AMuiten 


INC 


INCLINABLE. 2. [ ixc/inalilir, Latin. ] 
1. Having a propenſion of will; favourably 


diſpoſed ; willing. Hooker. 
2. Having a tendency. Bentley. 

INCLINA*TION. / [ inclinaiſon, Fr. incli- 
natio, Latin, ] 


1. Tendency toward any point. Newton, 
2. Natural aptneſs. Ad1iſor. 


3. Propenſion of mind; favourable diſpoſi - 


tion; incipient deſire. Clarendon. 
4. Love; atfection; regard. Dayden. 
5. Diſpoſition of mind. Shakſpeare. 


6. The tendency of the rhagnetical needle to 
the eaſt or weſt, 
7. [In pharmacy. ] The act by which a clear 
liquor is poured off from fome teces or ſedi- 
ment by only ſtooping the veſſel, Quincy. 
INCLI'NATORY, #4. | from incline. | Having 
a quality of inclining to one or other. Frown. 
INCLI'NATORILY. ad. [from inclinatory. } 
Obliquely ; with inclination to one fide or 
the other. Brown. 
Te INCLINE. v. . [| inclins, Latin. ] 
1. To bend; to lean ; to tend toward any 
part, Erown. 
2, To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel 
defire beginning. Shakſpeare. 
74 INCLINE. v. 2. 


1. To give a tendency or direction to any 


place or ſtate. Pope. 
2. To turn toward any thing, as defirous or 
attentive, Milton. 
3. To bend; to incurvate. Dryden. 
To INCLI'P. v. a. ſin and ciip.] To graſp; 
to encloſe ; to ſurround. Shakſpeare. 
Ze INCLO'ISTER. wv. a. [in and c/o/fter.] 
To thut up in a cloiſter. 
To INCLO'UD. v. 4. [ix and cloud. }) To 
darken; to obſcure. Shakjpeare. 
Te INCLU'DE. v. @. [ includo, Latin. 
1. To encloſe; to ſhut in. , 
2. Tocompriſe ; to comprehend. 
INCLU'SIVE. 2. [ inclufif, French.} 
1. Enclofing; encircling. Sbakſpeare. 
2. Comprehended inthe ſum or number. 
INCLU'SIVELY. ad. | from inc/ufive. ] The 
thing mentioned reckoned into the account. 
From Sunday to Sunday inc/ufrvely ; that is, 
tak iu both Sundays into the reckoning. 
INCOA'GULABLE. a. { in and ccagu/able.}] 
Incapable of concretion. 
INCOEXISTENCE. /{. [ in and coexiftence. ] 


Bacon. 


The —_ of not exiſting together, Locke. 


INCO'G. ad. {corrupted by mutilation from 
incognito, Lat.] Unknown; in private. Add. 
INCO'GITANCY. / [| incogitantia, Latin. ] 


Want of thought. Boyle. 

INCO'GITATIVE. a. [in and cogitative.] 

Wanting the power of thought. Locke. 

| INCO'GNITO, ad. [incognitus, Latin.} In 

a ſtate of concealment. rior. 
INCOHE'RENCE. 


INCOHE'RENCY.$ ra 
1. Want of cohetion ; looſeneſs of material 
parts. N Boyle. 
2. Want of connexion; incongruity; incone 


INC 


ſequence of argument ; want of dependance 
of one part upon another. Locke, 
INCOHERENT. «. | in and — | 
1. Without coheſion; looſe. Woodward. 
2. Inconſequential ; inconſiſtent ; having no 
dependance of one part on another. Locke. 
INCOHE'RENTLY. ad. Inconfiſtently ; in- 
conſequentially. Broome, 
INCOLU'MITY./. [ incolumitas, at.] Saſe- 
ty ; ſecurity. Howel. 
INCOMBUSTIBULITY. / [ from incombuſe 
tible.] The quality of retiſting fire. Ray. 
INCOMBU'STIBLE. a. { incombuſtible, Fr.] 
Not to be conſumed by fire. Wilkins. 
INCOMBU'STIBLENESS/{ from incombuſ- 
tible.\. The quality of not being waſted by fire. 
I'NCOME. /. {in and come. ] Revenue; pro- 
duce ot any thing. South. 
INCOMMENSURABILITY. F. [from in 
commenſurable.) The ſtate of one thing with 
reſpect to another, when they cannot be 
compared by anf common meaſure. 
INCOMME'NSURABLE. a. [iz, cen, and 
menſurabilis, Latin. ] Not to be reduced to 
any meaſure common to both, Watts. 
INCOMME'NSURATE. a. [in, con, and 
men/ura, Latin.) Not admitting one com- 
mon meaſure. . Holger. 
To INCO'MMODATE.? v. . | incommo- 
To INCOMMO'DE. ds, Latin. ] Tobe 


incouvenient to; to hinder or embarrals. 


without very great injury. Woodward. 
INCOMMO'DIOUS. a. N Lat.] 


Inconvenient to; vexatious without great. 


miſchief. Hooker, 
INCOMMO'DIOUSLY. ad. Iaconveniently ; 


not at cafe. 


INCOMMO'DIOUSNESS. V [from inc 


medious. | laconvenience. Burnet. 
INCOMMO'DITY.{.\{ incommedite, French.] 
Inconvenience; trouble. Watton. 
INCOMMUNICABIULITY. /. [ from incom- 
municable.] The quality of not being impar- 
tible. i 
INCOMMU'NICABLE. a. [Tagommunicable, 
French. i __— 
1. Not impartible ; not to be made the com- 
mon right, property, or quality of more 
than one. Stilling fleet. 


2. Not to be exprefſcd; not to be told. Sai 


INCOMMU'NICABLY. ad. | trom jacommu- 
nicable.) In a manner not to be impasted 
or communicated.  Hakewill, 

INCOMMU'NICATING. a. Ir and commu. 
nicating. } Having no intercourſe with each 
other. : Hale. 

INCOMPA'CT. a. [in and compa&.}] 

INCOMPA'CTED. ; Not joined ; not co- 
hering, ole. 

INCO'MPARABLE. a. | incomparable, — 
Excellent above compare; excellent beyo 
all competition. Sidney. Dryden. 

INCO'MPARABLY. ad. ¶ from incomparable.] 

1. Beyond compariſon ; without competition. 


| ooker. 
2. Excellently ; to the higheſt degree, Add. 
A a 
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INCOMPA'SSIONA'TE. a. [in and compaſ- 
Fonate. | Void of pity, or tenderneſs. 


INCOMPATIBILITY. /. [properly incom- 
petibility, in and competo, Latin. ] Inconſiſt- 


ency of one thing with another. Hale. 
INCOMPA'TIBLE. a. [rather incomperi5/e, 
as it is ſometimes written; in and competo, 
Lat. ] Inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe ; ſuch 
as cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed toge- 
ther with ſomething elſe. Suckling. 
INCOMPA'TIBLY. ad. [for incompetid/y, 
trom Don) Inconſiſtently. 
INCO'MPETENCY. /. [incomperence, Fr.] 
Inability ; want of adequate ability or quali- 
fication. ele. 
INCO'MPETENT. a. [in and competent, Fr.] 
Not ſuitable ; not adequate; not proportion- 
ate, Dryden. 
INCO'MPETENTLY. ad. [from incompe- 
rent.) Unſuitably; unduly. 
INCOMPLE'TE. a. [ir and complete. ] Not 
perfect; not finiſhed. a voker. 
* INCOMPLE'TENESS. /. [ from incomplete. ] 
Imperſection; unfiniſhed fate. Boyle. 
INCOMPLYANCE. / [in and compliance. | 
1. Untractableneſs; impracticableneſs; con- 
trad ictious temper. 5 Tillotſon. 
2. Refuſal of compliance. +, Reger t. 
INCOMPO'SED. a. [ in and — Dif. 
turbed ; diſcompoſed ; diſordered: . Hotel. 
INCOMPOSSIBUILITY. / [| from incimpr/- 
Able. ] Quality of being not poſſible but by the 


negation or deſtruction of ſomething. More. 


INCOM PO'SSIBLE. a. [ in, con, and p2fis/c. | 
Not poſſible together; not poſſible but by the 
negation of ſomething elſe. 

INCOMPREHENSIBFLITY. J [incompre- 
benſibilits, Fr.] Unconceivableneis; ſupcri- 

_ ority to human underſtanding. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE. a. | incompreben- 

ible, French. 

1. Not to be conceived ; not to be fully un- 
derſtood. Hammond. 
2. Not to be contained. Hooker, 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS. /. | from iz- 
comprebenſible.] Unconceivablenets, J atts. 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. | from incom- 
prebegſible.] In a manner not to be con- 
ceived. Locke. 

INCOMPRE'SSIBLE. a. | incompre{ible, Fr. | 
Not capable of being compreiled zato leis 
ſpace. Cheyne. 

INCOMPRESSIBILITY., {{ from incompre/- 
fle. Incapacity to be ſqueezed into leis room. 

INCONCU*'RRING. * and concur. ] Not 


concurring. Brown. 


INCONCE'ALABLE, 2. [in and conceal.} 


Not to be hid; not to be kept ſecret. Frown, 
INCONCET'VABLE. a. | inconceivable, Fr.] 
Incomprehenſible; not to be conceived by 
the mind. . Newton, 
INCONCEFVABLY.ad/ from inconceivable.] 
ln a manner beyond comprehenſion. Scutrh, 
INCONCE'PTIBLE. a. [ iz and conceptis/e. | 
Not to be conceived ; incempreher fable ; in- 
conceivable: not uſed. Hate, 


INC 


INCONCLU'DENT. a. [in and concludents, 
Latin] Inferring no conſequence. Aye. 
INCONCLU'SIVE. a. [in and conclufive. ] 
Not enforcing any determination of the miud 
not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
INCONCLU'SIVELY. ad. Without any fuch 
evidence as determines the underſtanding. 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS. / | trom inconc/u- 


fire.) Want of rational cogency. Locte. 
INCONCO'CT, a.[ in and concoct᷑.] Un- 
INCONCO'CTED.y ripened; immature ; 

ale. 


not ſully digeſted. 
INCONCO'CTION, / * pn The 
ſtate of being indigeſted. acon, 
INCO'NDITE. a. | inconditus, Latin. } Irre- 
gular ; rude; unpolithed. Philips. 
INCONDITIONAL. 8. [in and conditional. 
Having no exception, or limitation. Brown. 
INCONDUTIONATE. a. [in and condition.) 
Not limited ; not reſtrained by any condi- 
tions; ablolute. Boyle. 
INCONFO*RMITY. /. [ix and conformity, } 
Incompliance wich the practice of others. 
Hooker. 
INCONFI'SION. / [ i» and confuſion. ] Diſ- 
tintneſs: not uſed. Bacon. 
INCO'NGRUENCE. /. [in and congruence. ] 
Unfuitableneſs ; want ot adaptation. Hau e. 
INCONGRU'ITY. V [ incongruite, French. ] 
1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. Inconfiftency ; inconſequence; ablurdity; 
impropriety. Dryden. 
3. Dilagreement of parts; want of ſymme- 
try. Donne. - 
INCO'NGRUOUS. a. | incongru, French. ] 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting. Stilling fleet. 
2. Inconſiſtent ; abſurd. : 


| INCO'NGRUOUSLY. ad. | from incongrue 


ous.) Improperly ; unfitly. 
INCE NEXEDLY. ad. [in and connex, | 
| any connexion or dependance, Brow, 
INC ONABLE. a.[ inandeonſcionable.}| 
Voidwt the ſenſe of good and evil. Spenſer. 


INCO'NSEQL E. | inconſequence, Pr.] 
inconjequeniiagat | Inconcluſiveneſs; want 


Stilling fleet. 

4. [in and conſequens, 
Latin. ] WithoMt juſt concluſion ; without 
regular interence. Brown. 
INCONSUDERABLE. a inand conſiderable.) 
Unworthy of notice ; unmportaut, Rogers. 
INCONSI'DERABLENESS. / | from incon- 
fiderable.) Small importance. Tillotſon. 
INCONSI'DERATE. a. | inconfideratus, Lat.] 
1. Careleſs z thoughtleis ; negligent ; inat- 
tentive ; inadvertent. Donne. 
4. Wanting due regard. Decay of Piety. 
INCONSI'DERATELY. ad. Negligently ; 
thoughtlefsly ; inattentively. Adaſſen- 
INCONSI'DERATENESS /. {| from incon- 
fiderate.] Careleſneſs; thoughtetincls ; 
negligence ; inadvertence. Tillotſon. 
INCONSIDERA'TION. /. [| inconfideration, 
Fr.] Want of thought; inattention; inad- 
vertence. T. Her. 


3 


of juſt interen 
INCO'NSEQU 


INC 


INCONST'STENCE. 2 / {from inconfift» 
INCONSI'STENCY, ent. | 
1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition in- 
fers the negative of the other ; ſuch contra- 
riety that both cannot be together. South. 
2. Abſurdity in argument or narration ; ar- 
 gument or narrative, where one part deſtroys 
the other; ſelf-contradition. 
3. Incoogruity. 
4. Unſteadineſs ; changeableneſs. 
INCONSI'STENT,. a. { ix and 2 
1. Incompatible ; incongruous. Clarendon. 
2. Contrary. Locke, 
3. Abſurd, 


INCONSI'STENTLY. ad. Abſurdly; in- 


with ſelf- contradiction. 
INCONSI'STING. 4. [in and c.] Not 
conſiſtent ; incompatible with. Dryden. 
INCONSO'LABLE.. a. [ inconſelable, Pr.] 
Not to be comforted ; forrowtul beyond ſul- 
ceptibility of comfort. Fiddes. 
INCO'NSONANCY. /. [in and conſoxancy.] 
Diſagreement with itſelf. 
INCONSPI'CUOUS. a. [ in and conſpicuous.) 
Indiſcernible; not perceptible by the fight. 
INCO'NSTANCY. /. [ incorftantia, Latin.] 
Unſteadineſs; want of ſteady adherence; mu- 
tability of temper or affeftion. Woodward. 
INCO'NSTANT. a. [ inconflans, Latin.] . 
1. Not firm in reſolution ; not ſteady in af- 
ſection ; wanting perſeverance. Sidney. 
2. Changeable; mutable ; variable. Shak. 
INCONSU'MABLE. a. [in and Wy . 
Not to be waſted. rYown. 
INCONSU'MPTIBLE. a. [ in and conſump- 
tut, Lat.] Not to be ſpent; not to be brought 
to an end; not to be conſumed by tire Digby. 
INCONTE'STABLE. a. | inconteftable, Fr.] 
Not to be diſputcd ; not admitung debate; 
uncopntrovertible. Locke. 
INCONTE'STABLY. ad. [from incontefta- 
ble. ] Indiſputably ; uncontrovertibly. 
INCONTI'GUOUS.a{ iz and contiguous: Not 
touching each other; not joined together. .. 
INCO'NTINENCE. ? / [ incontinentia, Lat.] 
INCO'NTINENCY. © Inability to reſtrain 
the appetites ; unchaſtity. Milter. 
INCO'NTINENT. a. | ingontinens, Latin. ] 
1. Unchaſte; indulging Gnlawful pleaſure. 
2. Shunning delay; immediate: oblolcte. Sp. 
INCO'NTINENTLY. ad. 
1. Unchaſtely ; without reſtraint of the ap- 
petites. 
2. Immediately ; at once: obſolete. Spenſer. 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLE. a. { in and coniro- 
vertible.) Indiſputable; not to be diſputed. 
INCONTROVE'RTIBLY. ad. To a de- 
gree beyond controverſy or diſpute. Brown. 
INCONVE'NIENCE.J / [ inconvenient, 
INCONVENIENCY. | French. ] 
1. Uatitnels ; inexpedience, coker. 
2. Diladvantage ; cauſe of uncaſineſfs ; dif- 
ticulty. Tillotſon. 


congruoufl Y 1 


INCONVENIENT. a. [ inconvenient, Fr.] 
1. Incommadious; diſadvantageous. S. 
2. Vafit; inexpedient. 


Hoeker, 


Swift. 
 INCONVI'NCIBLY. ad. [from inconvinci.- 


INC 


INCONVE'NIENTLY. 24. 

1. Untitiyz incommodiouſly. 

2. Unleatonably. Ainſworth, 
INCONVE'RSABLE. a. [in and conver/ab/e | 


Incommunicative ; unfocial. Mere. 


' INCONVE'RTIBLE. a. {ix and convertible.] 


Not tranſmutable ; incapable of change. Br. 
INCONVI'NCIBLE. 4. 2 and convincible.] 
Not to be convinced. 


ble.) Without admitting conviction. Brown. 

INCO'NY. 4. [from in and conn, to know.] 
I. Unlearned; artleſs. 

2. — Scotland it denotes miſchievouſly un- 
lucky. 

INCO'RPORAL. a. C/ and corporal.) Imma- 
terial ; diſtiat from matter; diſtin from 
body. Raleigh. 

INCORPORA'LITY. / f incorperalite, Fr.] 

 Immaterialneſs ; diſtinctneſs from body. 

INCO'RPORALLY. ad. [ from incorporal.] 
Without matter; immaterially. _ 

ToINCO'RPORATE. v. a. [ incor porer, Fr.] 
1. To mingle different ingredients fo as they 
ſhall make one maſs, | Bacon, 
2. To conjoin inſeparably. Shakſpeare. 
3. To form into a corporation, or body poli- 
tick. arew, 
4. To unite; to aſſociate. Addiſon. 
5. To work into another maſs. ; IT 
6. To embody. Stilling fleet. 

To IN CORPORATE. v. . To unite with 

' ſomething elſe. Boyle. 

INCO'RPORATE. a. [ in and corporate. ] Tas 
material ; unbodied : not uſed. Raleigh. 

INCORPORA'TION. / | incorporation, Pr.] 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one maſs. 
2. Formation of a body politick. 

3. Adoption; union ; aflociation. Hooker. 

INCORPO'KEAL a. [| incorperalis, Latin ; 
incorporel, Fr.] Immaterialz unbodied. Bac. 

INCORPO'KEALLY. ad. Immaterially; 
without body. Bacon. 

INCORPORE'ITY. / [iz and corporeity.] 
Immateriality ; diſtiuctueſs from _ 

To INCO'RPSE. v. a. [in and corp/e.] To in- 
corporate: not uſed. Shatſpeare, 

INCORRE'CT. a. [ iz and corre&.] Notnicely 
finiſhed ; not exact ; inaccurate. Pope. 

INCORRE'CTLY. 24. Inaccurately ; not 
exactly. a 

INCORRE'CTNESS. / [in and correfineſs.] 
Inaccuracy ; want of exactueſs. Dy 

INCO'RRIGIBLE. 2. [ incorrigible, my 
Bad beyond correction; depraved beyo 
amendment by any means. Swift. 

INCO'RRIGIBLENESS. / from Prcorrigie 
ble.] Hopeleſs depravity ; neſs beyond 
all means of amendment. Locke, 

INCO'RRIGIBLY. ad. | from incorrigidle. 
To a degree of depravity beyoud all means of 
amendmevt, Roſcommon. 

INCORRU'PT. a [in and corruptur, 

INCORRU'PTED. 5 Lat. incorrompu, Fr.] 
I. Free from foulnets ordepravation. Milton, 
2. Pure of manners ; honeſt ; 


INC 
INCORRUPTIBIULITY.-F. [incerruptibi- 
(ire, French. ] Inſuſceptibility of corrufuon; 


Hakewil!. 


— of decay. 
INCORR IRL E. 4. [incorruptible, Fr.] 
Not capable of corruption; not ae de- 
cay. ake, 
INCORRU'PTION./. [incor rxption, French. ] 
Incapacity of corruption. Cor. 
INCORRU'PTNESS. / [from imoorrapt.)] 
- x. Purity of manners; honefty z integrity. 
W:r0wward. 
2. Freedom from decay or degeneration, 
To INCRA'SSATE. v. 2. [in and craſſus, 
Lat.] To thicken ; the contrary to attenu- 
ate. Brewn. Newton. 
INCRASSA'TION. / [from incraſſate. ] 
1. The act of thickening. 
2. The ſtate of growing thick. Brown. 
INCRA'SSATIVE. 4. — incraſſate.] Flav- 
ing the quality of thickening. Harvey. 
To INCRE'ASE. v. 5. [in and creſco, Latin. ] 
1. To grow more or greater; to advance in 
quantity or value. Prior. 
2. To be fertile. | Hale. 
To INCRE'ASE. v. . To make more or 
greater. Temple. 
INCREA'SE./. [from the verb.] 
1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing more 
or greater. Pope. 
2. Increment ; that which is added to the 
original ſtock. Leviticus. 
3. Produce. Denbo m. 


4. Generation. Shakſpeare. 
5. Progeny. 5 Pope, 
6. The ſtate of waxing. Bacon, 


INCRE'ASER. /. [ from increaſe. ] He who 
increaſes, | 
INCREA'TED. #a. Not created. Cheyne, 
INCREDIBULITY,/.[incredivi/ire, French. ] 
The quality of ſurpaſſing beliei. Dryden. 
INCRE'DIBLE. 32. {incredibilis, Latin. 
Surpaſſing belief; not to be credited. Ra/eigh. 
INCRE'DIBLENESS. / [ trom incredible. 
Quality of being not credible, 
INCRE'DIBLY. ad. ¶ from incredible,] Ina 
manner not to be believed. 
INCREDU'LITY.F/. | incredulire, Fr.] Qua- 
lity of not believing; hardneſs of belict. KA. 
INCRE'DULOUS.a.\ incredule, Fr.incredulus, 
L. at.] Hard of belief; refuſing credit. Bacon, 
INCRE'DULOUSNESS,/.[ tromincredulsns, ] 
Hardneſs of belictz incredulity. 
INCRE'MAELE. a. [in and creme, Latin. ] 
Not conſumable by fire. Br own. 
I'NCREMENT. / [ incrementum, Latin. ] 


1. Act of growing greater. Brown. 
2. Increaſe ; matter added. Wewdward. 
3- Produce. Philips. 


To 'NCREPATE. v. a. {increps, Latin. ] 
To chide; to reprehend. 
INCREPA'TION. /. [increpatic, Latin. ] 
Reprehenſion; chiding. Hammond. 
To INCRU'ST. v. a. [ incrufto, Lat.] 
To INCRU'STATE., ? To cover with an ad- 
ditional coat adhering to the internal matter, 


Pepe. Cheyne, 


IND 
INCRUSTA'TLION. / [incruftation, Pr.] 
An adherent covering; ſomething ſuperin- 


duced. Addiſon. 

To I NCUBATE. v. x. [incabo, Latin,] To 
fit upon eggs. 

INCUBA'TION. / [ incubation, Fr. incuba. 
tio, Latin.] The act of fitting upon eggs to 
hatch them. Ralrigh. Arbuthnot. 

INCUBUS. /. [Latin ; incxbe, French. }] 
The nightmare. Heyer. 

To INCU'LCATE. v. a. [iuculce, Laun.] 
To impreis by frequent admonitions. Broome. 

INCULCA'TION. /. | from inculcate.}] The 
act of impreſſing by frequent admonition, 


'INCU'LPABLE. a. | ix and cu/pabilis, Lat.] 


Unblamable ; not reprehenſible. South, 
INCU'LPABLY. ad. Fin and cu/pabilis, Lat.] 
Unblamably ; without blame. South. 


INCU'LT, a. [ inculte, Fr, incultus, Latin. ] 
Uncultivated; untilled. Thomſon. 
INCU'MBENCY, /. [from incumbent. ] 
1, The act of lying upon another. 
2. The ftate of keeping a benefice. Suit. 


INCU'MBENT. «. | incumbens, Latin. 


1. Reſting upon ; lying upon. 
2. Impoſed as a duty. 


oyle, 
Sprat. 


INCU'MBENT. /. [ inexmbens, Lat.] He who 


is in preſent potlictiion of a benefice. S. 
To INCU'MBER. v. a. [ excombrer, French. ] 
To embarraſs. Dryden. 
To INC UR. v. 4. 3 Latin. ] 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or re- 
prehenſion. Hayward. 
2. To occur ; to preſs on the ſenſes. South. 
INCURABULITY. / [ incuralilite, French. ] 
Impothbility of cure; utter r od 
of remedy. arvey. 
INCU'RABLE. a. [incurable, French. ] Not 
admitting remedy ; not to be removed by 
medicine; irremediable ; hopeleſs. Sul. 
INCU'RABLENESS. / [ from incurable. }] 
State of not admitting any cure. 
INCU'RABLY. ad. ¶ from incurable.) With- 
out remedy. Locke. 
INCU'RIOUS. 3. [iz and curious. ] Negli- 
gent; inattentive. Der ham. 
INCU*RSION, /. [rom incurre, Latia. ] 
1. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. South, 
2. | incurſion, French.) Invaſion without 
conqueſt ; inroad ; ravage. . Bacon. 
Te INCU'RVATE. 2. 4. { incurve, Latin. | 
To bend; to crook. | Cheyne. 
INCURVA'TION. /. [from incurvate.] 
1. The act of bending or making crooked. 
2. State of being bent; curvity ; crooked- 
neſs. Glanville, 
3. Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 
a | Stilling fleet 
INCU'RVITY. / [from incurvus, Eau. 
Crooked neſs the ſtate of bending iuward. Br. 
To 'NDAGATE. v. a. [indags, Ladin. ] To 
ſearch ; to beat out, 
INDAGA'TION. / [from indagate.] Search; 
inquiry ; examination. Boyle. 
INDAGA'TOR.F. | indagator, Lat. 1A ſearch- 
er ; an Inquirer; an ox aminer. Boyle, 


IND 


Fo INDA'RT. v. 2. [ia and dart. 
in ; to ſtrike in. 
7 INDE BT. v. a, 
1. To put in debt. | 
2. To oblige ; to put under obligation. Mil. 
INDE'BTED. participial a. Ii and debt. ] Ob- 
liged by ſomething received ; bound to re- 
ſtitution ; having incurred a debt. Hooker. 
INDE'CENCY.F. [ indecexce, French. ] Any 
thing unbecoming; any thing contrary to 
good manners ; ſomething wrong. but fcarce 
criminal. Locke. 
INDE'CENT. 2. | indecent, French, ] Unbe- 
coming; unſit for the eyes or cars. South. 
INDE'CENTLY. ad. Without decency; in a 
manner contrary to decency. 
INDECI'DUOUS. a. { in and deciduous.] Not 
talling; not ſhed; not liable to a yearly fall 
of the leaf; evergreen. Brown. 
INDECLUNABLE. a. | indeclinabilis, Lat.] 
Not varied by terminations. Arbutbnot. 
INDECO'ROUS. a. | decorus, Latin. } Iude- 
cent ; unbecoming. orris. 
INDECO'RUM./ Hate, nee 
thing uabecoming. Toung. 
INDE'ED. ad. | in and deed. ] 
2, In reality; in truth; ia verity. Sidney. 
2. Above common rate. Davies. 
3. This is to be granted that: he is wiſe in- 
deed, but he is not happy. Wake. 
4. It is uſed as a ſlight affertion or recapitu- 
hation in a ſenſe hardly perceptible or expli- 
cable: [ſaid [thought it a confederacy, th 
indeed / bad no reaſon ſo to think. Bacon. 
5 It is uſed to note conceflions in compari- 
ons: be is greater man indeed, but not a 
better. Bacon. 
INDEFA'TIGABLE. 2. [| indefatigabilis, 
Latin. ] Uawearied ; not tired; uot exhauited 
by labour. ; South, 
INDEFA'TIGABLY. ad. | from indefatiga- 
ble. ] Without wearinefs.  Dryaen. 
INDEFECTIBULITY.F#.{trom indefedtible.] 
The quality of ſuffering uo decay ; of being 
ſubject to no defect. 
INDEFE'CTIBLE. a. [iz and defe@xs, Lat.] 
Unfailing; not liable to detect or decay. 
INDEFE'ISIBLE. a. [ indefai/ible, French.] 
Not to be cut off; not to be vacated; irrevo- 
cable. Decay of Piety. 
INDEFE'NSIBLE. a. [in and defenſus, Lat] 
What cannot be detended or maintained. Sax. 
INDE'FINITE. a [ indefinitzs, Latin.] 
1, Not determined; not limited; not ſet- 
tled. Bacon. 
2. Large beyond the comprehenſion of man, 
though not abſolutely without limits. Spe. 
INDE'FINITELY. ad. 
1. Without any lettiled or determinate limi- 
tation. 7 Hooker. 
2. To a degree indefinite. Ray. 
INDEFINITU DE. {. {from indefinite. |Quan- 
tity not limited by our underitanding, * 
e. 


To dart 
tſpeare. 


% 


._ yet finite. 
INDELUYBERATE. 4. [ in and deliberate.] 
Unpremeditated 3 


INDELUVBERATED. 


To INDE NT. v. . — the method of cut - 


INDEPE'NDENTLY.ad.{fromindependent.] 


IND 
done without conſideration. Bramhall. 
INDE'LIBLE. a. Cadelebilir, Latin. ] 
1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. Gay. 
2. Not to be annulled. Sprat. 
INDE'LICACY.F. [ in and delicacy. ] Want 
of delicacy; want ot elegant decency. Addi. 
INDE'LICATE. a. [i and delicate. Wanting 
decency x void of a quick ſenſe of decency. 
INDEMNIFICA'TION. / [from indemnify.] 
1. Security againſt loſs or penalty. IE 
2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 
To INDE'MNIFY. v. a. fin and demnify.] 
1. To fecure againſt loſs or penalty. 
1. To maintain unhurt. Watts. 
INDE'MNITY. /. [ indemnite, French. ] Se- 
curity from —— t; exemption from 
puniſhment. . Charles, 
To INDE'NT. v. a. ¶ in and dens, a tooth, Lat.] 
To mark any thing with inequality like a 
row of teeth; to cut in and out; to make to 
wave or undulate. Woodward. 


ting counterparts of a contract together.] To 
contract; to bargain ; to make a compact. 
N Decay of Piety. 


INDE'NT. / [from the verb.] Inequality; in- 
ciſure ; indentation. Shakſpeare. 
INDENTA'TION. / | iz and dens, Lat.] An 
indenture; waving in any figure. Hoodw. 
INDE'NTURE. / { from indent. } A covenant 
ſo named becauſe the counterparts are in- 

. dented or cut one by the other. Swift. - 
INDEPE'NDENCE. / | independance, Pr.] 
INDEPE'NDENCY. Freedom ; exemption 
from reliance or control; ſtate over which 
none has power, Addiſen. 
INDEPE'NDENT. a. [ independant, Fr.] 
1. Not depending; not ſupported by any 
other; notrelying on another; not controlled. 
South. 

2. Not relating to any thing elfe, as to a ſu- 
iour cauſe or power. Bentley. 
INDEPE'NDENT. / One who in religious . 
affairs holds that every congregat ion is a com- 
plete church. Sanderſon. 


Without reference to ather things. 1. 
INDESE'RT. / | iz and deſert. ] Want of me- 
rit. g Addiſon. 
INDE'SINENTLY. 2d. indefinenter, Fr. | 
Without ceflation. Ray. 
INDESTRU'CTIBLE, a. | iz and deftrudi- 
ble. | Not to be deſtroyed. Boyle. 
INDETE'RMINABLE. a. | in and determix- 
able.] Not to be fixed ; not to be defined or 
ſettled. Brown. 
INDETE'RMINATE. a. | indetermins, Fr.] 
Untixed ; not defined ; indefinite. Newer. 
INDETE'RMINATELY. ad. Indefinitely ; 
not in any fettled manner. Brown. 
INDETE'RMINED. 2. [ iz and determined. 
_ Unfettled; unfixed. a Lacke. 
INDETERMINA'TION. F. [in and detor- 
mination. \ Want of determination. Bramb. 
INDEVO'TION, /. [ indevetion, Fr. I Want 
of devotion ; irreligion, Decay of Piety, 


IND | 
"INDEVO'UT. a. [ indever, Fr.] Not devout ; 
not religious; irreligious. Decay of Piety. 
INDE'X. F. ¶ Latin. 
1. The diſcoverer ; the pointer out. Ard. 
2. The hand that points to any thing, as to 
the hour or m Bentley. 


3. The table of contents to a book. Shak/p. 


INDEXTE'RITY.F [in and dexterity. ] Want 
of dexterity ; want of readineſs ; clumſinels ; 
awk wardneſs. Harvey. 

INDIAN Arr#w-root. ſ. [ marcanta. ] A root, 
which the Indians apply to extract the ve- 
nom of their arrows. 

INDIAN C. [ acrieviela.] A plant. Mil. 

INDIAN Fig. /. | pzniia. ) A plant, Miller. 

INDIAN Red. ſ. A kind of ochre. Hill. 

I'NDICANT. a. | indicans, Latin. ] Showing; 
pointing out; that directs what is to be done 
in any diſeaſe. 

\ To I'NDICATE. v. a. { indico, Latin, ] 

1. To ſhow ; to point out. 

2. In phyſick. ] To point out a remedy. 

\ INDICA'TION. /. [ izdicatio, Latin.] 

1. Mark; token; fign; note; ſymptom, 

Atterbury. 

a. [In phyſick.] Indication is of four kinds; 

vital, preſervative, curative, and palliative, 

as it directs what is to be done to continue 
life, cutting off the caufe of an approaching 


diitemper, curing it while it is actually pre- 


ſent, or leſſening its effects. 


Quincy. 


3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. Fen, 


4. Explanation; diſplay. Bacon. 
INDIFCATIVE. a. f indicativus, Latin. ] 
1. Showing ; informing ; pointing out. 
2. In grammar. ]- A certain modification of 
a a verb, expreſſing affirmation or indication. 
INDI'CATIVELY. ad. In tuch a manner as 
ſhows or betokens. Grew. 
To-INDVCT. See EN Dr, and its derivatives. 
IN DI CTION. V | indi#ion, Fr. indico, Lat.] 
1 Declaration; proclamation. Bacon. 
2. [In chrenology.] The ie, inſtitu- 
ted by Conſtantine the Great, is a cycle of 
tributes, for fifteen years, and by it accounts 
were kept. Afterward, in memory of the 
victory obtained by Conſtantine over Mezen- 
tius, 8 Cal. OR. 312, by which freedom 
was given tochriſtianity, the council of Nice, 
for the honour of Cen lastine, ordained that 
the accounts of years ſnould be no longer kept 
by the Olympiads, but by the ii, which 
bath its epocha A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 
INDVFFERENCE.?Q /. [ indifference, Fr. 
 INDFVFFERENCY.$y indiferentia, Lat. | 
1. Neutrality ; ſuſpenſion ; equipoile or free- 


dom from motives on either tide. Lecke. 
2. Impartiality. - Whirgift. 


3. Negligence ; want of affection; uncon- 
cernedneſs. Addiſon. 
4- State in which no moral or phyſical reaſon 
reponderates. Hooker. 
INDIFFERENT, a. [ indifferent, Fr. indif- 

* ferans, Latin. ] 
1. Neutral; not determined on either fide. 
Addijon, 


Miller. 
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2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardleſs. Roz, 
3. Not having ſuch difference as that the ove 
is for its own ſake preterable to the other. 


Locke. 

4. Impartial; diſintereſted. Davies. 
5- Paſſablez having mediocrity ; of a mid- 
dling ſtate. Al ens. 


6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 
adverb: as, indifferent well. Sbalſpenre. 
INDI'FFERENTLY. ad. [ indifferenter, Lat.] 
1. Without diſtinction; without preference. 
Newton. 

2. Equally; impartially. Com. Prayer. 
3- In a neutral ftate ; without wiſh or aver- 
ſion. Shakſpeare. 
4. Not well ; tolerably ; paſſibly ; middlingly. 
are.. 

I'NDIGENCE. ? {[ indigence, Fr. indigentia, 
I'NDIGENCY, Latin. ] Want; penury ; 
verty. et. 


poverty 
INDI'GENOUS, a. [ indigtne, Fr. indigena, 
Lat. ] Native to a country ; originally pro- 
duced or born in a region. Arbuthnet. 
INDIGENT, 4. [ indigens, Latin. ] 


1. Poor; needy ; neceſlitous, Addiſon. 
2. In want; wanting, Philips. 
3. Void; empty. Bacon, 


INDIGE'ST. a. | indigeſte, Fr. indi- 

INDIGE'STED. £ geſtus, Latin] 

1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct parts ; not re- 
gularly diſpoſed. | Raleigh. . 
2. Not formed, or ſhaped. Sha tſpeare. 
3. Not well conſidered and methodiſed. Hook. 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. Dryden. 
5. Not brought to fuppuration. Wiſeman. 

INDIGE'STIBLE. a. f trom i and digeftible.] 
Not conquerable in the ſtomach. Arbuthnot. 

INDIGE'STION. V | indigefion, French. ] 
1. A morbid weak neis of the ſtomach ; want 
of concoctive power. 

2. The ſtate o! meats unconcocted. Temple, 

To INDI'GITATE. v. a. { indigito, Lat. ] To 
point out ; to ſhow by the fingers. Brown. 

INDIGITA'TION. / [from in4igitate.) The 


act of pointing out or ſhowing. ore. 
INDI'GN. a. | indigne, Fr.] Not in uſe. 
1. Unworthy; undeſerving. Bacon. 


2. Bringiiig indignity; diſgraceful. SS. 
INDI'GNANT. a. indignans, Latin. ] Angry; 

raging; inflamed at once with anger and diſ- 

dain. ' Arbuthnot. 
INDIGNA'TION. / [ indignation, French; 

indignatio, Latin. 

1. Anger mingled with contempt or diſguſt. 


Clarendon, 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour. Kings. 
3. The effect of anger. Shakſpeare. 


INDI'GNITY. V | /zdignitas, Latin, | Con- 
tumety ; centemptuous injury; violation of 
right accompanied with inſult. Hooker, 

I'NDIGO. /. [ indicum, Latin.) A plant, by 
the Americaus called auil, from the ſeed of 
which indigo is made, which is uſed in dy- 
ing for a blue colour. Miller. 

INDIRE'CT. a. | indire&as, Latin. ] 

1, Not firaight ; not rectilinear. 


IND 


2. Not tending otherwiſe than obliquely or 


conſequentially to a purpoſe. 
3. Wrong; improper. Shakſpeare. 
Not fair ; not honeſt. _ Daniel, 
INDIRE'CTION,. /. | in and direion.] 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in a ſtraight 
line. ; Shakſpeare. 
2. Diſhoneft practice: not uſed. Shab/peare. 
INDIRE'CTLY, ad. | from indire#. | 
1. Not in a right line; obliquely, 
2. Not in expreſs terms, Broome. 
3. Unfairly ; not rightly., Taylor. 
INDIRE'CTNESS. / | ix and direFnefs. } 
1. Obliquity. 
2. Unfairneſs; diſhoneſty. 
INDISCE'RNIBLE. a. | i» and diſcernible. 
Not perceptible; not diſcoverable. Denham. 
INDISCE'RNIBLY. 44. from indiſcernible.] 
In a manner not to be perceived. 


INDISCE'RPTIBLE. a.{ i» and diſcerptible.] 


Not to be ſeparated ; incapable of being bro- 
ken or deftroyed by diſſolution of parts. 
INDISCERPTIBILITY.FZ. | from indiſcerp- 
tible. | Incapability of diflolution. 
INDISCO'VERY. / ¶ iz and diſcovery. ] The 
ſtate of being hidden. brown. 
INDISCREE'T. a.[ indiferer, Fr. ]lmprudent; 
incautious; inconſiderate; injudicious. Sper. 
' INDISCREE'TLY. ad. Without prudence ; 
without conſideration. FSandys. 
INDISCRE'TION. {; { indiferetion, Fr.] Im- 
prudence; raſhneſs; incontideration. FI. 
INDISCRUMINATE. . | indiſcriminatus, 
Latin. ] Undiſtinguiſhable; not marked with 
any note ot diſtinction. | 
INDISCRUMINATELY. ad. Without diſ- 
tinction. Government of the Tongue. 
INDISPE'NSABLE. . [Fr.] Not to be re- 
mitted ; not to be ſpared ; neceſſary. Hood. 
INDISPE'NSABLENESS. / State of not be- 
ing to be ſpared ; neceſſity. 
INDISPE'NSABLY. ad. from indiſpenſab/e.] 
Without diſpenſation ; without remiſſion ; 
neceſlarily. Addiſon. 


7 INDISPO'SE. v. a. [indiſpoſer, French. ] 


1. To make unfit. Atterbury. 
2. To difincliae ; to make averſe. South. 
3. To diſorder; to diſqualify for its proper 
funQions. Glanville. 
4. To diſorder lightly with regard to health. 
Walton. 
5. To make unfavourable. Clarendon. 
INDISPO'SEDN __ [ from indiſpoſed. ] 
State of unfitneſs or ditiachnation ; diſorder- 
ed fare. Decay of Piety. 
INDISPOSTI'TION. /. Tindiſpoſiticn, Fr.] 
1. Diſorder of health; tendeucy to ſickneſs; 
flight diſeaſe. Hayward. 
2. Difinclination ; diſlike. Hooker. 
INDISPU'TABLE. @. [ir and diſputable.] 
Uncontrovertible ; inconteſtable. Rogers. 
INDISPU'TABLENESS. / The ſtate ot be- 
ing indiſputable ; certainty; evidence. 
INDISPU'TABLY, ad. {from indiſputable.) 
1, Without controverſy ; certainly. Brown. 
2. Without oppoſition. Howel. 


 INDIVIDUA'TION. {. [from individuate.] 


' INDO'CIBLE. a. f in and docible.] Unteach- 
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INDISSO'LVABLE.. a. [in and diu. 
1. Indiſſoluble; not ſeparable as to its parts. 
| | Newton. 
2. Obligatory ; not to be broken ; binding 
for ever. life. 

IN DISSOLUBI'LITY./\ indiffolubilite, Fr] 
1. Reſiſtance to a diſſolving power; firmneſs; 
ſtableneſs. 

2. Perpetuity of obligation. | 

INDISSOLUBLE. a. [ indifolub/e, French.] 
t. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts ; firm; 


ſtable. Boyle. 
2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever. Bac. 
INDUSSOLUBLENESS. / Indiffolubility ; 
reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts. Hale. 
INDI'SSOLUBLY. ad. [from indie. ] 
1. In a manner reſiſting all ſeparation. Boyle. 
2. For ever obligatory. 
INDISTUNCT. a. [di, French.] 
1. Not plainly marked; confuſed. Dryden. 
2. Not exactly diſcerning. Shakſpeare. 
INDISTI'NCTION. / | from indiffin&.}] 
1. Confuſion; uncertatnty. Brown. 
2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination. Sprat. 
INDISTI'NCTLY. ad. [ from indie,] 
1. Confuſedly; uncertatinly. Newton. 
2. Without being diſtinguiſhed. Br own. 
INDISTI'NCTNESS. /. vor- indiflin&.] 
Confuſion ; uncertainty; obſcurity. Newtor. 
INDISTU'RBANCE. V [in and difturb.} 
Calmneſs; freedom from difturbance. Tem. 
INDIVI'DUAL. a. f individu, individuet, Fr.] 
1. Separate from others of the lame ſpecies 
fingle ; numerically one. Watts. 
2. Undivided ; not to be parted or disjoined. 
. . Tilton. 
INDFVIDUA'LITY. / [from individual. ] 
Separate or diſtinct exiftence. Arduthnot. 
INDIVI'DUALLY. ad. f trom individual. } 
1. With feparate or diſtin exiſtence ; uu- 
merically. Hotter. 
2. Not ſeparably; incommunicably. Hake. 
To INDIVUDUATE. v.a. | from individuus, 
Lat.] To diſtinguiſh tram others of the ſame 
ſpecies; to make fingle. More. 


That which makes an individual. Mater. 
INDIVIDU'ITY. / | from individaas, Lat.] 
The fate of being an individual; ſeparate 
exiſtence. 
INDIVUNITY. / [in and divinity.} Want 
of divine power : not in uſe, Brown. 
INDIVISIBVULITY. / [from indivifble.] 
INDIVI'SIBLENESS. State in which no 
more diviſion can be mad Locke. 
INDIVUISIBLE. a. 8 Fr.] What 
cannot be broken into parts; ſo ſmall as that 
it cannot be ſmaller. Digby. 
INDIVI'SIBLY. ad. | from indivifible.| So 


as it cannot be divided. 


able; inſuſcepuble of inſtruttion. 
INDO'CIL. a. [ indecile, French. ] Unteach- 
able, incapable of being inſtructed. Bentley. 
INDOCTLITY. F. { indecilitt, French. ] Un- 
teachableneſs ; retulal of iaſtruction. 


IND 
7 INDO'CTRINATE. v.. [endo&river, 
old French.] To inſtru ; to tincture with 


any ſcFnce, or opinion. Clarendon. 
INDOCTRINA'TION,/[frominde@rinate.] 

Inſtruction; information. Brown. 
I'NDOLENCE. ? / [ix and dales, Latin; in- 
INDOLENCY. © dolence, French. 

1. Freedom ſrem pain. 


I'NDOLENT. a. [ French. ] 

1. Free from pain. 

2. Careleſs; lazy; inattentive; liſtleſs. Pope. 
I'NDOLENTLY. ad. [ from indolent.] 

1. With freedom from pain. 

2. Careleſly; lazily ; inattentively ; liſtleſly. 

. Addiſon. 

Te IN DOW. v. a. [In detare, Latin. ] To por- 

tion ; to enrich with gifts. 
INDRA'UGHT. / | i» and Sage.) 

1. An opening in the land into which the ſea 
flows. X Raleigh. 
2. Inlet ; paſſage inward. Bacon. 

To INDRE'NCH. v. a. [from drench.] To 
| ſoak ; to drown. Shakſpeare. 
INDU'BIOUS. a. { in and dubions. ] Not doubt- 
ful ; not ſuſpecting; certain. Harvey. 
INDU'BITABLE. a. [ indubitabilis, Latin, ] 
Undoubted ; unqueſtionable. Watts. 
INDU'BITABLY. ad. [irom induditadle.}] 
Undoubtedly ; unqueſtionably. 
INDU'BITATE. 2 Latin. ] Un- 
ueſtioned; certain; evident. etton. 
To INDU'CE. v. a. | induire, Fr. induce, Lat.] 
1. To perſuade ; to influence to any thing. 


Hayward. 

2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence, 
Bacon. 

3. To offer by way of induction, or conſe- 
quential reaſouing. Bion. 
4. To iaculcate ; to enforce. Temple. 


5. To cauſe extrinſically; to produce. Bac. 
6. To introduce ;; to bring into view. Pepe. 
7. To bring on; to ſuperinduce. D. of Piety. 
INDU'CEMENT. /. rom induce. ] Motive 
to any thing; that which allures or perluades 
toany thing. Rogers. 
W [from induce. ] A perſuader; 
one that influences. 8 
To INDU'CT. v. a. [ indu@us, Latin. ] 
1. To introduce; to bring in. Sandys. 
2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a benehice. 
| Aylife. 
INDU'CTION. /. L- an, F. induttio, L.] 
1. Introduction; entrance. Shakſpeare. 
2. Induction is when, trom ſeveral particular 
propoſitions, ve infer one general. Warts. 
3. The act or ſtate of taking poſleilion of an 
eccleſiaſtical living. 
INDU'CTIVE. a. | from indu#. ] | 
1. Leading; per ſuaſive. Milton. 
2. Capable to infer or produce. Hale. 
To INDU'E, v. . [ indus, Latin. ] To inveſt ; 
to clothe. | Milton. 
To INDU'LGE. v. 4. [ indulges, Latin. ] 
1. To encourage by compliance, Dryden. 
2, To fondle; te fayour; to gratify with 


wrnet. 
2. Lazineſs; inattention; liſtleſſneſs. Dr. yd. 


Sprat.. 
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conce ſſion; to foſter. Atterbury. 
2. To grant not of right but favour. Pope. 
To INDU'LGE. v.. To be favourable ; to 
ive indulgence. Gov. of the Tongue, 
INDU'LGENCE. . 
INDU'LGENCY. ö /- [indulgence, reach. 
1. Fondneſs ; fond kindneſs, Milton. 
2. Forbearance ; tenderneſs ; oppoſite to i- 
ger. | Hammond. 
3- Favour granted ; liberality, Rogers. 
4. Grant of the church of Rome. Atterbury. 
INDU'LGENT. a. { indu/gent, French. |] 
1. Kind; gentle; liberal. Rogers. 
2. Mild ; favourable. Waller, 
3. Gratifying; favouring; giving way to. 
INDU'LGENTLY, ad. Without ſeverity ; 
without cenſure. Hammond. 
INDU'LT. / [Italian and French.] Pri- 
INDU'LTO. vilege or exemptien. 
To INDU'RATE. v. . [induro, Latin.] To 


grow hard; to harden. Bacon. 
To INDU'RATE, V.4., 
1, To make hard. Sharp. 


2. To harden the mind. 
INDURA'TION. / [ from indurate. ] 
1. The ſtate of growing hard. 
2. The act of hardening. 
3- Obduracy; hardneſs of heart. D. of Piety. 
INDU'STKIOUS. a. { induftrizs, Latin. 
1. laborious; aſſiduous. Milben. 
2. Deſigned ; done for the & Watt, 
INDU'STRIOUSLY. ad. 7 
1. Diligently; laborioully ; affiduouſly. 5, 
2. For the ſet purpoſe ; with deſign. Bacor. 
I'NDUSTRY. /. [induftria, Latin. ] Dili- 
gence; aſſiduity. Shakſpeare, Cowley. 
To INE'BRIATE. v. a. [ inebrio, Latin.] To 
iutoxicate;z to make drunk. Sandys. 
To INE'BRIATE., v. x. To grow drunk; to 
be intoxicated. Bacon, 
INEBRIATION / ¶ſrom inebriate.] Drunk- 
enneſs; intoxication. Brown. 
INEFFABLI'LITY. /. [from inefad/e. ) Un- 
ſpeakableneſs. 
IN E'F FABLE. a. [in«fable, Fr. ineffabilic, 
Latin. ] Unſpeakable ; unutterable. South. 
INE'FFABLY. ad. | from ineffab/e. In a man- 
ner not to be expreſſed. Milton. 
INEFFE'CTIVE. a. | inefe&if, Fr. in and 
effe ive, ] That can produce uo 3 un- 
active; inefficient; uſeleſs. Taylor. 
INEFFE'CTUAL., a. [in and ed ,] Un- 
able to produce its proper effect; weak; 
wanting power. Hooker. 
INEFFE'CTUALLY. ad. Without effect. 
INEFFE'CTUALNESS. {from ineffe&ra/.] 
Inefficacy; want of power to perform the 
proper effect. Wake. 
INEFFICA'CIOUS, a. | inefficace, Fr. | Un- 
able to produce effects; weak; feeble. ache. 
INE'FFICACY.F. [in andefficacia, Latin. 
Want of power; want of effect. 1 
INE LEGANCE. 200m inelegant.] Ab- 
INE'LEGANCY. ence of beauty; want 
of elegance. 


INE'LEGANT, a, [inc/egans, Latine] | 


Bacon . 


INE 


1. Not becoming not beautiful. Woodward. 
2. Mean; deſpicable; contemptible. Broome. 
INE'LOQUENT. a. { in and e/oquens, Lat.] 
Not uaſive ; not oratorical, : 
INE'PT. a. [ineptzr, Latin. ] 
1. Trifling ; fooliſh. More. 
2. Unfit for any purpoſe ; uſeleſs. Wood, 
INE'PTLY. a. Caches, Latin. ] Triflingiy ; 
Nr TIIUBE. J [from aa. 
1 , » fo i, ui, Latin. 
Unfitneſs. C * — 
INEQUA'LITY. / [from inequal/itas, Lat.] 
1. Difference of comparative quantity. Ray. 
2. Unevenneſs ; interchange of higher and 
lower parts. ewton. 
3- Diſproportion to any office or purpoſe ; 
ſtate of not being adequate. South. 
4. Change of ſtate; unlikeneſs of a thing to 
itſelf. Bacon. 
W Difference of rank or ſtation. Hooker, 
INERRABL'LITV. / [from izerrable.] Ex- 
emption from errour ; infallibility. 
INE'RRABLE. a, [ iz and err. ] Exempt from 
errour. "Hammond. 
INE'RRABLENESS./. [from inerrab/e.] Ex- 
emption from errour. Hammond. 
INE'RRABLY. ad. [from inerrable.] With 
ſecurity from errour ; infallibly. 
INE'RRINGLY. ad. [in and m—_ Without 
errour; without deviation. lanville. 
INE'RT. 2. [iners, Latin.] Dull; Quggiſh ; 
motionleſs. | 
INE'RTLY. ad. Sluggiſhly ; dully. Pope. 
| INESCA'TION. V [ is and efca, Lat. The act 
of baiting. | | | 
INE'STIMABLE. a. { inefimabilir, Lat.] Too 
valuable to be rated ; tranſcending all _ 
| ole. 
INE'VIDENT. a. [ inevident, Fr.) Not Sale; 
obſcure: not in uſe. Brown. 
INEVITABULITY.F. [from inevitad/e.] Im- 
poſſibility to be avaided; certainty. Brambal/. 
INE'VITABLE, a. [inevitebilis, Lat.] Un- 
avoidable ; not to be eſcaped. Dryden. 
INE'VITABLY. ad from inevitable. } With 
out poſſibility of eſcape. entley. 
INEXCU'SABLE. 2. [ inexcuſabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be excuſed ; not to be palliated by 
. apology | | Swift. 
INEXCU'SABLENESS. / Enormity beyond 
forgiveneſs or palliation. 
INEXCU'SABLY. ad. [from inexcuſab/e.) To 
a degree of guilt or folly beyond excuſe. Hro. 
INEXHA'LABLE. 8. | in and exbale.] That 
cannot evaporate. rown. 
INEXHA'USTED. a. [in and exhaufted.)] Un- 
emptied ; not poſſible to be emptied. Dryden. 
INEXHA'USTIBLE. 2. Not to be drawn all 
away ; not to be ſpent. Locke. 
INEXI'STENT. a. fin and exiſtent.) Not hav - 
ing being; not to be found in nature. Boyle. 
INEXI'STENCE. /. [in and exiftence.) Want 
of being ; want of exiſtence. roome. 
INE'XORABLE. a. [ inexorable, Fr. inexora- 
bilix, Latin. ] Not to be iutreated ; not to be 


moved by intreaty, Rogers. 


. Ch, 


Blackmore. 


South. . 
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INEXPE'DIENCE. * and expediency} 
INEXPE'DIENCY, ant of firneſs; want 


of propriety ; unſuitableneſs to time or placez 

inconvenience. Sanderſon. 
INEXPE'DIENT. a. [in and expedient.) In- 

convenient; unfit; improper. Smalridge. 
INEXPE'RIENCE. /. [ inexperience, Fr.] 

Want of experimental knowledge. Milton. 
INEXPE'RIENCED. a: | inexpertus, Latin.] 

Not experienced. ; 

INEXPE'RT. a. [inexperius, Latin. ] Un- 
ſkilful z unſkilled. iltonte 
INE'XPIABLE. a. [inexpiable, French. ] 

I. Not to be atoned. 

2. Not to be mollified by atonement. Milton. 
INE'XPIABLY. ad. {from inexpiable.] Toa 

degree beyond atonement. Roſcommon. 
INE'XPLEABLY. ad. [in and exp/eo, Lat.] 

Inſatiably : not in uſe. Sandys. 
INE'XPLICABLE. «. [in and explico, Lat. ] 

Incapable of being explained ; not to be made 

intelligible, Newten. 
INE'XP LICABLY. ad. [from inexplicable. ] 

In a manner not to be explained. | 
INEXPRE'SSIBLE. a. [ i» and expreſs.] Not 

to be told; unutterable. Stilling fleet. 
INEXPRE'SSIBLY. ad. [from inexpre//ible.] 

To a degree or in a manner not to be utter» 

ed; unutterably. - Hammond. 
INEXPU'GNABLE. a. [ inexpugnadi/is, Lat.] 

Impregnable ; not to be taken by aſſault; not 

to be ſubdued. Ray. 
INEXTI'NGUISHABLE. a. [ in and extin- 

wo, Latin. ] Uaquenchable. Grew. 
INE'XTRICABLE. a. [ inextricabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be difintangled ; not to be cleared. 
Blackmore. 

INE'XTRICAELY. ad. {from inextricadle. ] 

To. a degree of perplexity not to be difin- 

tangled. 2 Bentley. 
To INE VE. v. n. [in and eye. ] To inocu- 

late; to propagate trees by the inſition of a 

bud into a foreign ſtock. - N 
INFALLIBULITY. 5 /. [infallibilits, Fr. 
INFA'LLIBLENESS, from infallible.) In- 

errability ; exemption from errour. Tillotſon. 
INFA'LLIBLE. a. [infallible, Fr.] Privi- 

leged from errour; incapable of miſtake z 

not to he miſled or deceived; certain. Seuth. 
INFA'LLIBLY. ad. | from 3 

1. Without danger of deceit; with ſecurity 

from errour. Smalridge. 

2. Certainly, Rogers. 
To INFA'ME. v. a. [infamo, Latin.) To re- 

preſent to diſadvantage ; to defame ; to cen- 

ſure publickly. Bacon. 
I'NFAMOUS. a. { infamis, Latin. ] Publickly 
branded with guilt ; openly cenſured ; of 
bad report, Ben Jonſon. 
I'NFAMOUSLY. ad. mr infamous. ] 
1. With open reproach ; with publick noto- 
riety of reproach. 

2. Shametully ; ſcandaloully. Dryden. 
I'NFAMOUSNESS. / Lu], Lat.] Pub- 
IN FAM. lick reproach ; noto- 

riety you character. K. Carl 


INF 
I'NFANCY. / [ infantia, Latin. | 
t. The fuit part of life. Moder. 
2. Civil infancy, reaching to twenty-one, 
3- Firſt age of any thing ; beginning ; ori- 
5 inal; commencement, Avrbut bnot, 
FA'NGTHEF. A privilege or liberty grant» 
ed unto lords of certain manors to judge an 
thief taken within their ter Cowell, 
I'N FANT. / [ infans, Latin. ] . 
1. A child trom the birth to the end of the 
ſeventh year. Roſcommon. 
2. [In law.] A young perſon to the age of 
one and twenty. | 
I'NFANT. 2. Not mature; a ſtate of initial 
- imperteCtion. Shakſpeare. 
INFA'NTA. |. ¶ Spaniſh.] A princels deſcend - 
ed from the royal blood of Spain. 
INFA'NTICIDE. /. [| infurticidium, Latin. 
The laughter of the intants by Hered. 
I'NFANTILE. 2. [ni, Latin. ] Per- 
taining to an infant. | am. 
I'NFANTRY. / [infanterie, French.] The 
foot ſoldiers of an army. ilton. 
INFA'KCTION. / | ix and far&io, Latin. ] 
+ Stuffing ; conttipation arvey. 


To INFA'TUATE. V 2. [infatuo, from in” 


and fartuns, Latin. ] To ſtrike with folly ; to 
deprive of uoierſtaning, Clarendon. 
INFATUA'TION. / [trom i»fatuate. The 
act of ſtriking with folly ; veprivaiion of 
reaſon. South. 
INtA'US'FING /. [irom infauftus, Latin, ] 
The act of making uniucky Bacon. 
INFE'ASIBLE. a. | in aad feaffb/e. ] Iniprac- 
ticable ; not co be donc. Glanville, 
To INFE'CT. v. a. [ infe&us, Latin. 
t. To act upon by contagion ; to affect with 
- communicated qualities ; to hurt by corta- 
gion; to taint. Mi. ton. 
2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully coata- 
gious. Shakſprare. 
INFE'CTION. / [ infe#ion, Fr. injettio, 
Laiin.] Contagion; miſchiet by communt- 
cation; taint; poilon. Shakſpeare. 
INFE'CTIOUS. a. | trom i»fe#. ] Contagious; 
infivencing by communicated qualives, em. 
INFE'CTIOUSLY. ad. Contagiouſly. Shak. 
INFE'CTIOUSNESS. /. The quality of be- 


ing infe@tious ; c wgiovinels, 


INFE'CTIVE. . [o i.] Having the 


quality of acting by contagion. Signey. 


INFECU'ND. «. [ infacundus, Latin. Un- 


truitful; infertile. Derham. 
INFECU'NDITY. /. [ infecunditas, Latin, ] 
Want of fertility ; barrenneſs. | 
- INFELTVCITY. /. [ infeiicitar, Latin. ] Un- 
© happineſs; miſery ; calamity. atts. 
To INE ER. v. a. [infero, Latin. ] 
1. To bring on; io induce. arvey. 
2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one 


propoſition laid down as true, to draw in 29 


ther as true. Locke. 
3. To offer; to produce: not in uſe. Shak. 


I'NFERENCE. /. { inference, French; from 
in fer. ] Conclution drawn from previous ar- 
gume ng. | Watts, 


INFE'RIBLE. a. [from infer.) Deducible from 
premiled 17 77 | Brown. 
INFERIO'KITY,/. . n. 
ſtate of dignity or value. ryden. 
INFE'RIOUR. 4. [inferior, Latin. ] 
I. Lower in place. 
2. Lower in ſtation or rank of life. South. 
3. Lower in value or excelleacy, Dryden. 
- Subordinate. Watts. 
INFE'RIOUR.F. One ina lower rank or ſta- 
tion than another. South. 
INFE'RNAL. a. [ infernal, French. ] Helliſh; 
tartarean ; deteſtabie. Aden. 
INFE'RNAL Stare. /. The lunar cauſtick, 
prepared trom an evaporated tolution of fil. 
ver, or from cryitals of ſilver. Hill. 
INFE'RTILE. a. { i»fertile, Fr.) Unfruitful ; 
not productive; iniecund. Gov. of Tongue. 
INFERTTLITY.7.[inferii/i:e, French. Un. 
fruitfuineſs ; want of tertility. ale. 
To INFE'ST, v. a. [infefto, Latin. ] To haraſs; 
to diſturb; to plague. Hooker. 
INFESTI'VITY./. {in and fefivity.] Mourn- 
ſulneſs; want of cheerſulneſs. 
INFE'STRED. a. | in and fefter. ] Rankling ; 
inveterate : obſolete. - Spenſer. 
INFEUDA'TION, /. [iz and ſeudum, Lat.] 
Thebact of putting one in poſfeſſion of a fee 
or «ſtate. Hale, 
I'NFIDEL. /. [ infgdelle, Fr.] An unbeliever; 


a milcreautz a pagan; one who rejects 


chriſtianity, Hooker, 


INFIDE'LITY, / [infdelits, French. 


1. Want of taith. aylor. 
2. Diſbelief of chriſtianity, Addiſor. 
3. Treachery ; deceit. SpeHator, 


I'NFINITE. a. [ infiaitzs, Latin. 
1. Unbounded; boundleſs; unlimited; im- 
menſe. Dennis. 
2, It is hyperbolically uſed for large; gteat. 

I'NFINITELY. ad. ; 
1. Without bounds; immenſely. Hooker. 
2. In a great degree. Rogers. 

I'N FINITENESS. / [from ixfnite.) Immen- 
ſity ; boundlefſacts ; infinity. Tayler. 

INFINITE'SIMAL. a. {from i»fixite.] lufi- 
nitely divided. 

INFI'NITIVE. a. [infiaitif, Fr. infinitive, 
Latin. ] In grammar, the infinitive affirms, or 
intimates the intention of athirming, but does 
not do it abſolutely. _ Clarke. 

INFINITUDE. /. | from infinite. ] 

1. Infinity ; immenfity. Hale. 
2. Boundleſs number. 

INFI'NITY. /. CA, French. ] 
1. Immenſity ; boundleſſueſs 3 unlimited 
qualities. | | Raleigh. 
2. Endleſs number. Arbut haet. 

INFI'RM, a. | infirme, French. ] 

1. Weak ; feeble; diſabled of body. Shai/. 
2. Weak of mind ; irrefolute, Milton. 
3. Not ſtable ; not ſolid. _ South. 

To INFI'RM. v.a. [infirmer, Fr.] To weak - 

en; to ſhake; to enfeeble, Raleigh. 


INFI'RMARY. / [ infirmerie, Fr,] Lodg- 
ings tor the fick. . 0 Basen. 


Addiſon. 


I? 


INF 


INFI'RMITY. 1 French. ] 
1. Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. Rogers. 
2. Failing ; weaknels; fault. Clarendon. 
3. Dilcaſe ; malady. Hooker. 
INFI'RMNESS. / [from infirm.) Weakneſs; 
feedieneſs, | Boyle. 
To INFI'X. v. a. [infixus, Latin. ] To drive 
in; to faſten. Spenſer. 
To INFLA'ME, v. a. | inflammo, * 85 
1. To kindle; to ſet on tire. Sidney. 
2. To kindle any paſſion, 
3. To fire with patlion. , Milton. 
4- To exaggerate; to aggravate. Addi/on. 
5. To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed 
matter, 
6. To provoke; to irritate. Decay of Piety. 
To: INFLA'ME. v. . To grow hot, angry, and 
» paintul by obſtructed matter. Wiſeman. 
INFLAMER. / {from infame.] The thing or 
perſon that inflames. Addiſon. 
INFLAMMABI'LITY.F.[ from infammasd/e.] 


The quality of catching fire. Harvey. 
INFLA'MMABLE, @. Trench.) Eaſy to be 
ſet on flame. . 


INFLA'MMABLENESS. / [from inflamma- 
ble. | The quality of cafily catching fire. 
INFLAMMA'TION. /. [ infammatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſetting on flame. Temple. 
2. The ſtate of being in flame. Wilkins. 
3. [In chirurgery.] I»flammation is when the 
dlood is obſtructed ſo as to crowd in a greater 
quantity into any particular part, and gives it 
a greater colour and heat than uſual. Quincy. 
| The act of exciting fervour of mind. Hock, 
INFLA'MMATORY. 4. | from inflame. |] 
Having the power of inflaming. Pope. 
To INFLA'TE. v. a. {inflains, Latin.] 
1. To ſwell with wind. Ray. 
2. To fill with the breath. Dryden. 
INFLA'TION.F. [ infatis, Lat.] The ftate of 
being ſwelled with wind; flatulence. Ard. 
Te INFLE'CT. v. a. [infieo, Latin. ] 
1. To bend ; to turn. Newton, 
2. To vary a nounor verb in its terminations, 
INFLE'CTION, F. f infle&#io, Latin. ] 
1. The act of bending or turning. Hale. 
2. Modulation of the voice. Hooker. 
3. Variation of a noun or verb. Brerewscd. 
INFLE'CTIVE. #4. [from infe4.] Having 
the power of bending. Dorbam, 
INFLEXIBULITY, - / [inflesibilite, Fr. 
INFLE'XIBLENESS.$ from inflexible. }] 
1. Stiffneſs ; quality of reſiſting flexure. 
2. Obſtinacy; temper not to be bent. 
INFLE'XIBLE. a. [ French; inflexibi/is, Lat.] 
1. Not to be bent or incurvated. g&4rown, 
2. Not to be prevailed on; immoveable. Ad. 
3. Not to be changed or altered, Warts, 
INFLE'XIBLY. ad. [from inflexible.) Inex- 
orably; invariably. Lecke. 
To INFLI'CT. v. a. | inflige, inflitus, Lat. 
infliger, Fr.] To put in act or impoſe as a 
puniihment. Temple. 
INFLI'CTER. / [from inf.] He who pu- 
niſhes. Government of the Tongue. 


INFLI'CTION, J [from infi@.] 


Suſan. - 


INF 
1. The act of uſing puniſhmerys. South. 
2. The puniſhment impoſed, Rogers. 

INFLI'CTIVE. a. [inflidive, Fr.frominflid.) 
That impoſes a puniſhment. 

INFLU ng [influence, Fr. Info, Lat.] 
1. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating 
upon terreſtrial bodies and affairs. Prior. 
2. Aſcendant power ; power of directing or 
modifying. Sidney. Atterbury. 

TY INFLUENCE, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
act upon with directive or impulſive power ; 


to modify to any purpoſe. Newton. 
I'NFLUENT. . Grnfluens, Lat.] Flowing in. 
: . Arbuthnot. 
INFLUE'NTIAL. 2. [from influence.) Exert- 
ing influence or power. Glanville. 
INFLUX. /. { inflaxus, Latin.] 


1. Act of flowing into any thing. Ray. 8 
2. Infufion ; intromiſſion. le. 
Influence; power: not in uſe. Bacer. 


INFLU'XIOUS. 4. from i»fux.] Iufluential: 
not uſed. ; owel. 
To INFO'LD. v. a. [ix and fo/d.] To involve; 
to inwrap; to encloſe with involutions. Pope. 
To INFO'LIATE. v. a. [in and folizm, Lat.] 
To cover with leaves. Howel. 
To INFO'RM. v. a. [ informs, Latin. 
1. To animate ; to actuate by vital . 
ryden. 
2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new know- 
ledge ; to acquaint, Clarendon. 
3. To offer an accuſation to a magittrate. 
To INFO'RM. 2. x. To give intelligence. Sh. 
INFO'RMAL. a. [from inform. } liregular; 
not competent. Shakſpeares 
INFO'RMANT. /. [French. ] 
1. One who gives information or inſtruction, 
Matte. 
2. One who exhibits an accuſation, 
INFORMA'TION. / [ informatio, Latin. ] 
1. Intelligence given ; inſtruction, * South, 
2. Charge or accuſation exhibited. 
3. The act of informing or accuſing, 
INFO*RMER. / [from inform. | 
1. One who gives iuſtruction or intelligence. 


Swift ., 
2. One who diſcovers offenders to the magiſ- 
trate. L' Eftrange. 


INFO'RMIDABLE, a. | in a fermidabilis, 
Latin.) Not to be feared ; not to be dreaded. 
INFO'RMITY. /. [from informis, Latin.] 
Shapelefineſs. Brown. 
INFO'RMOUS. a. [ informis, Latin. } Shape- 
leſs ; of no regular figure, rown . 
INFO'RTUNATE. a. [ iyfortunatus, Latin. ] 


Unhappy. Bacon. 
To INFRA'CT, v. a. | infratus, Latin. } To 
break. Thomſon. 


INFRA'CTION. /. [infra#is, Lat.] The act 
of breaking; breach; violation. Waller. 
INFRA'NGIBLE. a. [in and frangib/e. ] Not 
to be broken. Cheyne. 
INFRE'QUENCY. /. { infrequentia, Latin 
Uncommonneſs; rarity. reome. 
INFRE'QUENT, a. | infrequens, Lat.] Rare 
uncommon, 


. Fia 


ING | 

To INFRI'GIDATE, v. a. [inand F. 
Latin. ] To chill; to make cold: oyle. 

To INFRINGE. v. 4. [infringo, Latin. 
1. To violate; to break laws or contracts. Sh. 
2. To deſtroy; to hinder. Haller. 

INF RINGEMENT. / [from inge, 
Breach ; violation. Clarendon. 

INFRI'NGER./. | from i»fringe.] A breaker ; 
a violator. life. 

INFU'NDIBULIFORM. a. [ infindibulum 
and forma, Latin. ] Of the ſhape of a funnel 
or tundiſh. 

INFU'RIATE. 3. | ix and furia, Latin.] En- 
raged ; raging. ilton. 

INFU SCA'TION. Sc [infuſcatus, Latin.] The 
act of darkening or blackening. 

To INFU'SE, . x. { infuſer, Fr. infuſus, Lat.] 
1. To pour in; to inſtil. Denham. 
2. To pour into the mind; to inſpire. Sw. 
3- To ſteep in any liquor with 2 gentle heat. 

Bacon. 
4. To make an infuſion with any ingredient : 
not uſed. 

5. To inſpire with: not uſed. Shakſpeare. 

IN FU'SIBLE. a. [from infu/e.] 

1. Poſſible to be infuſed. Hammond. 
2. Incapable of diſſolution ; not fuſible ; not 

. to be —_— ome) 

INFUSION. / Len, Fr. infufio, Lat. 

1. The act ee in; — Add. 


2. The act of pouring into the mind; in- 
Jpiration. Hooker. 
3. Suggeſtion; whiſper. Swift. 


4. The act of ſteeping any thing in moiſture 
without boiling. 5 Bacon. 
$5. The liquor made by infuſion. Bacon. 
INFU'SIVE. a. [trom infuſe. Having the 
power of infuſion, or being infuſed. Thomſor. 
I'NGATE. /. [in and gate.] Entrance; paſ- 
ſage in. Spenſer. 
INGANNA'TION. /. [ ingarnare, Italian. 
Cheat; fraud ; 5 vg ; juggle; deluſion; 
impoſture : not in uſe, Brown. 
INGA'THERING. /. [ix and gathering.) The 
act of getting in the harveſt. du. 
INGE, iu the names of places, ſigniſies a mea- 
dow, from the Saxon ing. Gibſon. 
To INGE'MINATE. v. . [ingemins, Lat.] 
To double; to repeat. Clarendon. 
INGEMINA'TION. / [in and gemiratis, 
Latin. | Repetition ; reduplication. 
INGE'NERABLE. a. [in and gepnerate.] Not 
to be produced or brought into being. Ble. 


INGE'NERATE. 2 | 1, encratys, Lat.] 


INGE'NERATED. 
1. Inborn ; innate ; inbred. Witten. 
2. Unbegotten. Brown. 


INGE'NIOUS. a. [ ingenioſus, Latin. 
1. Witty; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. Sh. 
- 2. Mental; intellectual: not in uſe. SH. 
INGE'NIOUSLY. ad. {from ingenious.) Wit 
tily ; ſubtilely. emple. 
INGE'NIOUSNESS. / [from # it- 
tineſs; ſubtilty ; ſtrength of genius. Boyle. 
INGE'NITE, 4. [ ingenitzs, Latin. ] Innate ; 
inborn; native; ingenerate. Scutb. 


ous, ] 


Bacon.” 


INH 
INGENU'ITY. / [from ingen. : 
1. Openneſs; fairneſs; candour ; freedom 


from diſſimulation. Witton. Donne. 
2. ¶ from ingenious.) Wit; invention; ge- 
nius; ſubtilty ; acuteneſs. South. 
INGE'NUOUS. a. [ ingenuws, Latin. 
1. Open ; fair ; candid ; generous; _ 
oc te. 
2. Freeborn; not of ſervile extraction. X. C. 
INGE'NUOUSLY, ad. Openly ; fairly; can- 
didly ; generouſly. ; "ar 
INGE'NUOUSNESS. / [from ingen. 
Openneſs ; fairneſs ; candour. _ 
I'NGENY. / [ingenizm, Lat.] Genius; wit: 
not in uſe. Bey le. 
To INGE'ST, v. a. | ingefus, Lat. ] To throw 
into the ſtomach. = Brown. 
INGE'STION. / [from ingeft.] The act of 
throwing into the ſtomach. arvey. 
INGLO'RIOUS. a. [ inglorivs, Latin.] Void 
of honour; mean; without glory, Howel. 
INGLO'RIOUSLY. ad. With ignominy ; 


with want of glory. Pope. 
I'NGOT. /. [ /ixget, French. ] A maſs of metal. 
Dryden. 


To INGRA'FE. v. a. (in and graf 
1. To propagate trees by inſition. May. 
2. To plant the ſprig ot one tree in the ſtock 
of another. 

3. To plant any thing not native. Milton. 

4. To hx deep; to ſettle. . Hooker. 
INGRA'FTMENT. /. [ from ingraft. ] 

1. The act of ingratting. 

2. The ſprig ingraſted. 

INGRATE. 

INGRA'TEFUL. 
1. Ungrateful ; unthanktul. 
2. Unpleaſing to the ſenſe. acon. 

To INGRA'TIATE. v. a. [in and gratia, 
Latin. ] To put in favour ; to recommend to 
kindneſs. X. Charlies. 

INGRA'TITUDE. /. [ ingratitude, Fr. in 
and gratitude. ] Retribution of evil for good; 
unthankfulneſs. Dryden. 

IN GRE DI ENT. / CT ingredient, Fr. ingrediens, 
Latin. ] Component part of a body, confitting 
of different materials. * Milton. 

I'NGRESS. / ereus, Lat. ntrance ; 

wer of - o Ling Wor — Arbuthnet. 

INGRE'SSION. / [iagreffis, Latin. ] The act 

of entering; entrance. d Digby. 

I'NGUINAL. 2. [ inguinal, Fr. inguen, Lat.] 
Belonging to the groin.  Atbuthnet. 

To INGU'LF, v. a. [in and gulf. ] 

1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt protundity. Milt. 
2. To caſt into a gulf. Hayward. 

7 INGU'RGITATE. v. a. [ingurgito, Lat.) 
To ſwallow down. 

INGURGITA'TION. / [from ingurgitate.] 
The act of ſwallowing. G 
INGU'STABLE. 4. — and ge, Lat.] Not 

perceptible by the taſte. B. axon. 

INHA'BILE. a. [ inbabilis, Latin. ] Unikilful; 
unready; untit; ualified. 

To INHA BIT. 2. 1. Lat. ] To dwell 
in ; to hold as a dweller, Lalab. 

\ 


a. [ ingratus, Latin. ] 
1 
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7 INHA'BIT. v. . To dwell; to live. Mil. 
INHA'BITABLE. a. [from inhabit. } 
1. Capable of affording habitation. Locke. 
2. [inhabitable, Fr.) Incapabie of inhabi- 
tants; uninhabitable: not in uſe. _ Shak}, 
INHA'BITANCE. / [from inhabit. ] Reſi- 
dence of dwellers. ' Carew. 
INHA'BITANT. / [from inbabir.] Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in a place. Abbot. 
INHAFITA'TION., F. [ from m—_— 
1. Abode ; place of dwelling. Hon. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings; ſtate of being inhabited. Raleigh. 
3. — — of inhabitants. Brown. 
INHA'BITER. / [from i»habit.}) One that 
inhabits ; a dweller. B-own, 
To INHA'LE. v. 4a. [ inhalo, Latin. } To 
draw in with air; to inſpire. Arbuthnot. 
INHARMO'NIOUS. 4. [i and barmoniowus. ] 
Unmuſical ; not ſweet of ſound. Felton. 
To INHE'RE. v. . — Latin ] To 
exiſt in ſomething elſe. Donne. 
INHE “RENT. 2. { inherent, Fr. inbærens, L.] 
1. Exiſting in ſomething elſe, ſo as to be in- 
ſeparable from it. Shakſpeare, 
2. Naturally conjoined; innate; inborn. Sw. 
Te INHERIT. v. „ French.] 
1. To receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. Add, 
21. To poſſeſs ; to obtain poſſeſſion of. Sat. 
INHE'RITABLE. a. [ from inherit. ] Trant- 
miſſible by inheritance ; obtainable by ſuc · 


on. Carew, 

INHE'RITANCE. / [from inherit. ] 

1. Patrimony ; hereditary e Milton. 
2. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary 
right. oc Ke. 
3. Poſſeſſion. Sbalſpeare. 

INHE'RITOR. / [from inherit.} An heir; 
one who receives by ſucceſſion. Bacon. 

INHE'RITRESS. 7 [from inberitor.} An 
heireſs; a woman that inherits. acon. 

INHE'RITRIX. / [from inheriter.} An 
heirels. Shak 2 

To INHE'RSE. v. a. [in and berſe. ] To en- 
cloſe in a funeral monument. Sbakſpeare. 

INHE'SION. /. 28 Latin. ] Inherence ; 
the ſtate of exiſting in ſomething elſe. 

ToINHI'BIT, pA, 

1, To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs; to 
check, Bentley. 
2. To prohibit ; to forbid. Clarendon. 

INHIBITION. V [ izbibitio, Latin. 

1. Prohibition; embargo. Gov. of Tongue. 
2. [In law.] A writ to forbid a judge trom 
further proceeding in the cauſe dependin 

before him. Cowell. 

To INHO'LD. v. 4. [in and Hd.] To have 
inherent ; to contain in itſelt, Raleigh. 

INHO'SPITABLE. a. [in and Bp. 


Affording no kindneſs or entertainment to 


ſtrangers. Dryden. 
INHO'SPITABLY. ad. [from inhoſpitable. ] 
Unkindly to ſtrangers. Milton. 


INHO'SPITABLENESS., ? {| inbeſpiraiite, 
INHOSPITA'LITY. French. | Want 
of hoſpitality; want of courteſy to ſtrangers. 


inbibeo, Lat. inhiber, Fr.] a 


INJ 


INHU'MAN. 2. [inhumain, Fr. indumazithy 


_ Barbarous ; ſavage; cruel. Atterb. 
INHUMA'NLTY. / [ inbumanite, French. ] 
Cruelty ; favageneis ; barbarity. X. Charles. 
INHU'MANLY. ad. | irom inhuman.) Sa- 
vagely ; cruelly; barbarouſly, Swift. 
To  NHUMATE.? v. a. | inhumer, Fr.] To 
To INHU'ME, bury ; to inter. Pope. 
To INJE'CT. v. «. | injeetus, Latin. ] 
1. To throw in; w dart in. Glanville. 
2. To throw up ; to cait up. Pope. 
INJE*'CTION. / [ izjeio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of caſtiag in. Boyle. 
2. Any medicine made to be injected by a 
lyringe, or any other inſtrument, into any 
part of the body. Quincy. 
3. The act of nlling the veſſels with wax, or 
any other proper matter, to ſhow their ſhapes 
and ramitications. HIncy. 

INUU'MICAL. a. [ inimicus, Lat.] Unfriendly; 
unkind ;z hurtful; hoſtile ; adverſe. . 
INIMITABILITY. / [ from inimitable. 
I ncapacity to be imitated. | Norris. 
INUMITABLE. 2. [inimitabilis, Latin. ] 
Above imitation ; not to be copied. Denham. 
INUMITABLY. ad. | trom inimitable.) In a 
manner not to be imitated ; to a degree of ex- 
cellence above imitation. Pope. 
To INJOVIN. v. a. [ enjcindre, Fr. injange, 3 
1. To command; to enforce by authority. 
See EN IOI. ooker, 
2. To join : not uſed. Shakſpeare. 
INF'QUITOUS. a. [ inique, Fr. from iniquity. ] 
Unjuſt; wicked. | 
INFQUITY. / [ iniquitas, Lat. iniquite, Fr. J 
1. Inzuſtice ; unrighteouſneſs. Smalridge. 
2. Wickedneſs; crime. Hooker, 
INITIAL. a. | initial, Fr. initialis, Lat.] 
1. Placed at the beginning. Pope. 
2. Incipicnt ; not complete. Harvey. 
To INUTIATE. v. a. | initier, French; initio, 
Latin. ] To eater ; to inſtruct in the rudi- 
ments ot an art; to place in a new ſtate ; to 
put into a new ſociety. More. 
To INITIATE. v. x. To do the firſt part; to 
riorm the firſt rite, Pope. 
INI'TIATE. a. ei, Fr. initiatus, Latia.] 
Unpractited. Shakſpeares. 
INITIA*TION, /. [ initiatio, Latin. 
reception, admittance, or eutrance of 2 new 
comer into any art or itate. Hammond. 
INJUCU'NDITY. / [ in and jzcundity. Un- 
plealantneſs. 
INJU'DICABLE. 2. [in and judico, Lat. 
Not cognizable by a judge. 
INJUDUCIAL. @. [in and judicial.) Not ac- 
cording to torm of law. 
INJUDI'CIOUS. a. [ in and judicious. ] Void 
ot jud t; wanting judgment. Tiidetſone 
INJUDICIOUSLY. 24. Wich ill judgment; 
not witely, Broome. 
INJU'NCTION. . {from injoin; un 
uni, Lat.] 
1. Command ; order; precept. Shalbfe 
2. [la law.] Ag interlocutory decree out 
of ihe chancery, Cowell, 


R 


INL 


To I'NJURE. v. a. [injurier, French.] 
1. To hurt unjuſtly ; tomilchiet undelerved- 
_ Iy; to wrong. Temple. 
2. To annoy; to aſſect with any inconve- 
nience. Milton. 
I'NJURER. / [from injure. ] He that hurts 
another unjuſtly, Ben Jonſon. 
INJU'RIOUS. 4 1 Latin. ] 
1. Unjuſt; invative of another's rights; Sh. 
2. Guilty of wrong or injury. Milton. 
3- Miſchievous ; unjuſtly hurtful. Tillotſon. 
4. Detratory ; contumelious; reproachiul ; 
wrongful. Swift. 
INJU'RIOUSLY. ad. Wrongfully ; hurttul- 
- ly; with injuſtice ; with contumely. Pope. 
INJU'*RIOUSNESS, / [from injurious. ] 
vality of being injurious. X. Charles. 
IN RY. / injuria, Latin, ] 


i. Hurt without juſtice. Hayward. 
2. Miſchief ; detriment. Watts, 
3. Annoyance. | Mor timer. 


4. Contumelious language; reproachful ap- 


pellation: not in uſe. Bacon, 

I 22 J.[injuftice, French; injuſtitia, 

tin. ] Iaiquity; wrong. Swift. 

—— encre, French; inchicftro, Italian. } 

1. The black liquor with which men write. 

2. Ink is uſed for any liquor with which they 

write: as, red ink ; green ink. 

T6 INK. . 4. [from the noun.] To black or 
daub with ink. 

INKHO'RN. / [Cat and Horn.] A portable 
caſe for the inftruments of writing, common- 
ly made of horn. Shakſpeare. 

I'N&LE. /. A kind of narrow fillet ; a tape. 

ay. 

I'NKLING. / Hint; whiſper ; intimation. 

- R Clarendon, 

I'NEXMAKER. /. CL and maker.) He who 

- makes ink. 

INK Y. a. { from ind. 


1. Conſiſting of ink. 
2. Reſembling ink. : Boyle. 
3. Black as ink. Shakfpeare. 


INLAND. a. [ir and land.] Interiour ; lying 

remote from the 1ea. Swift. 
8 Interiour or midland parts. Sh. 
I'NLANDER. / | from in/and. | Dweller re- 
mote from the ſea. Brown. 
To INLA'PIDATE. v. a. [/n and /apids, Lat.] 

To make ſtony ; ts turn to ſtone, Been. 
To INLA'Y. v. a. [in and lay. 


1. To diverſify with different bodies inſerted 


into the ground or ſubſtratum. Gay. 
2. To make variety by being inſerted iuto 
bodies; to variegate. , Milton, 
INI. AV. / [from the verb.] Matter inlaid ; 


Matter cut to be inlaid. Milton. \ 
To INLA'VW, v. 4. [in and law. ] To clear of 
outlawry or attainder. + Bacon. 


INLET. / [ iz and Jet. ] Paſſage; place of in- 
greſs; entrance. Maolton. 
F'NLY. a. ¶trom I and 4. ] Interiour ; inter- 
nal; ſecret, Sbakſpeare. 
INL V. 2d. Internally ; within; ſecretly ; in 
- the heart, Milton. Dryden. 


Sbalſpeare. 


INN 


I'NMATE.F{. [in and mate.] Inmates are thofe 


that be admitted to dwe 
jointly with another man. Cowell, 
I'NMOST. a. Op in. ] Deepeſt within ; re- 
moteſt from the ſurface. Shakſpeare. 
INN. /. [inn, Saxon, a chamber. }] 
1. A houſe of entertainment for travellers. 
2. A houſe where ſtudents are boarded and 
taught. Shakſpeare. 
Ts INN, v. . [from the noun. ] To take up 
temporary lodging. Donne, 
To INN. v. a. To houſe; to put under cover. 


Shakſpeare. 
INNA'TE. N a 


ſor their mone 


(ws Fr. innatis, Latin. ] 
INNA'TED. { Inborn; ingenerate ; natural; 
not ſuperadded ; not adſeititious. Howe/. 
INNA'TENESS. /. | from innate. ] The qua- 
| lity of being innate, 
INNA'VIGABLE. a. | innevigadilir, Latin.] 
Not to be paſſed by ſailing. Drydex. 


INNER. 4. {from in. ] Interiour ; not out- 


ward. | Spenſer. 
I'NNERMOST, a. [from ixner.] Remoteſt 
from the outward part. Newton. 


INNHO'LDER. fe and Bld.] A man who 
keeps an inn; an innkeeper. 
INNINGS. / Lands recovered from the ſea. 
Ainſworts. 
INNKE'EPER. / [ Ian and keeper. ] One who 
keeps lodgings and provifions for entertain- 
; Haas « 1K Taylor. 
NNOCENCE. , 
I'NNOC — 8 : Je [inmocentia, Latin. ] 
1. Purity from injurious actions ; untainted 
integrity. Tilletſer. 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. Sha kſpear e. 
3. Harmleſſneſs; innoxioufneſs. Burner. 
4 Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome 


degree of weakneſs, Shakſpeare. 
I'NNOCENT, a, 5 ee ap Latin. ] 
1, Pure from miſchief. Milton. 


particular guilt. Dryden. 


2. Free from an 
— in effects. Pope. 


3. Unhurtful ; 
I'NNOCENT. /. 


1. One free from guilt or harm. 4 ah 

2. A natural; an idiot. Hooker, 
I'NNOCENTLY. ad. 

1. Without guilt. South. 


3. With ſimplicity z with ſillineſs or impru- 
dence. 


3- Without hurt. | Cowley. 
INNO'CUOUS, a. [ innecuxs, Lat.] Harmlets 
in effects. Grew. 


INNO'CUOUSLY, ad. Without miſchievous 
effect. Brown. 
INNO'CUOUSNESS. /. Harmleſſueſs. Dig. 
To I NNOVATE. v. 4. [ innover, Fr. ] 
1. To bring in ſomething not known before. 
Bacon, 
2. To change by introducing novelties. S/. 
INNOVATION. / [ iznovation, Fr.] Change 
by the introduction of novelty - Swift. 
INNOVA'TOR. / [ innovateur, French. ] 


I. 58 introducer ot novelties. Bacon. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 
novelties. by South. 


INNO'XfOUS. 2. [inroxizs, Latin.) 
t. Free from miſchievous effects. 
2. Pure from crimes. 
INNO'XIOUSLY. ad. 
1. Harmlefily; without harm done. 
2. Without harm ſuffered. Brown. 
INNO'XIOUSNESS. / [from innoxtexs. ] 
Harmleſſneſs. - * 
INNUE'NDO. / [innxend;s, from innuo, Lat.] 


Digby. 
Pope. 


An oblique hint. - Swift. 
INNU'MERABLE. a. [innumerabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be counted for multitude. ton. 


INNU'MERABLY. ad. [irom innumerable.] 
Withour number. | 
INNU'MEROVUS. a. [innumerus, Lat.] Too 
many to he counted. 7 
To INOꝭ Co LAT E. v. x. wr. Lat.] 0 
propagate 30 plant by inſerting its bud into 
another ſtack ; to practiſe inoculation, May. 
To INO*CULATE. v. 2. To yield a bud to 
another itock. | Cleaveland. 
INOCULA'TION. V Tinzulatio, Latin 
1. The infertion of the eye of a bud into an- 
other ſtock. Miller. 
2. The praQtice of tranſplanting the ſmallpor, 
by fe of the matter from ripened pul- 
tules into the veins of the uninfected. Quincy. 
INOCULA'TOR. / [from inccu/ate. | 
1. One that praQtifes the inoculation of trees. 
2. One who propagates the ſmallpox by ino- 
. _ culation. Freind. 
INO'DORATE, 2. [7x and odoratus, Latin.] 
Having no ſcent. Bacon. 
IN0V'DOROUS. a. Leder, Lat.] Wanting 
ſceut ; not affecting the nole. Arbuthnor. 
INOFFE'NSIVE. a. [ and oFfenfive.] 
1. Giving no ſcandal; giving no provocation. 
a Fleetwoed. 
2. Giving no uneaſfineſs ; cauſing no terrour. 
3. Harmleſs; hurtleſs; innocent. Milton, 
4. Uuembarraſſed ; witkout ſtop or obſtruc- 


tion. — Milton. 
INOFFENSIVELY. ad. Without 

ance of harm; without harm. 
INOFFE'NSIVENESS. /. [from inoffenfrve. ] 

Harmlefneſs. 


INOFFI'CIOUS. 4. [ix and cl, Not 


civil not attentive to the accommodation of 
others. 
INO'PINATE. @. [ inopinatus, Lat. inopine, 
Fr.] Not expected 
INOPPORTU'NE. a. { inopporturus, Latin.] 
Uaſeaſonable ; inconvenient. 
INO'RDINACY. / from ixordinate.] Irregu- 
larity ; diſorder. Government of the Tongue. 
INO'RDINATE. 4. Ci, and ordinatur, Lat.] 
Irregular ; diſorderly; deviating from right. 
Milton, 
INO'RDINATELY. ad. Irregularly ; not 
rightly. Taylor, 
INQO'RDINATENESS. /. Want of regulari- 
ty; intemperance of any kind. 
INORDINA'TION. / . inordinate.] Ir- 
regularity ; deviation from right. Szuth. 
INORGA'NICAL. a. [ix aud organical, Void 
of otgans or inſtrumental parts. he, 


appear- 
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To INO'SCULATE. v. x. [I and oſculumy 
Lat.] To unite by appoſition or contact. Der. 
INOSCULA'TION. /{tromino/culate.)Union | 
by conjunction of the extremities. Ray. 
FNQUEST. / [enguefte, Fr. inquifitio, Lat.] 
1. judicial xy 4 or eXiminatiou. Atterbury. 
2. [Ia law.] The inguef of jurors, or by jurys 
is the moſt utual trial of all caufes, both civit 
and criminal ; tor in civil cauſes, alter proof 
made on either fide, ſo much as each part 
thinks good tor himfelf, if the doubt be in the 
fact, it is referred to the diſcretion. of twelve 
indifferent men; aud as hey bring in their 
verdict, fo judgment paſſes: for the judge 
ſaith, The jury finds the fat thus; then is 
the law thus, and ſo we judge. Cowell. 
3. Inquiry ; ſearch ; Rudy. South. 
INQUI'ETUDE. V [inguietude, French. ] 
Duturbed tate ; want of quiet; attack on 


the quiet. Autor. 
To I NQUINATE. v. a. | inquizo, Latin. ] To 
pollute ; to corrupt. Brown. 


INQUINA'TION, /. {inguiratic, Lat. | Cor- 
ruption; pollution. bacon. 
INQUI'RABLE. a. [from inquire. ] That of 
which inquifition or inquett may be made. 
To INQUIRE. v. x. [ inquiro, Latin. 
r. To aſk queitioas; to make ſearch; to 
exert curioſity on any occaſion. Swift, 
2. To make examination. Dryden. 
To INQUI'RE. v. 2. To aſk about; to feels 
out: as, be inquired the way. 
INQUIRER. / f from inquire. | . > 
1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and in- 
quiſitive. Locke, 
2. One who interrogates; one who queſtions, 
8 J. [from inguire.] 
I. Interrogation; fearch by queſtion. 
2. Examination; fearch. Locke. 
INQUISI'TION. /. [ inguifitio, Latin.) 
1. Judicial inquiry. Taylor, 
2. Examination ; diſcuſhon. Bacon. 
3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in mat- 
ters criminal, by the office of the judge. 
+ 1 he court eftabl.ſhed in ſome countries 
ubject to the pope for the detection of 3 
INQUI'SITIVE. a. [ inguiftus, Latin ] C 
rious; buſy in ſearch ;” active topry into any 


thing. Watts. 
INQUI'SITIVELY. ad. With curiofity; with 
narrow ſcrutiny. : 


INQUI'SITIVENESS. V Curioſity; diligence 

to pry into things hidden. Sourh, 
INQUI'SITOR. / [ inquifror, Latin. | 
1. One who examines judicially. 


ryder 
+ 2. An officer in the popiſh courts of inquiſi 


tion, | 
To INRA'IL. v.. [in and ral. ] Toencloſe 
with rails. coker, Gay. 
I'NROAD. V [in and read. ] Iacurſion ; ſud 
den and dejuitory invaſion Clarendon. 
INSA'NABLE. a. [ in/anadilis, Latin.] Incu- 
rable ; irremediable. * 
INSA'NE. a. [I, Luis,)! 
1. Mad | \ " 


a. Making mad, Shakſpeare, 
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INSA'TIABLE. a. [in/atiabilir, Lat.] Greedy 
2-32 mealure ; greedy ſo as not to be ſa- 
disned. 

INSA'TIABLENESS. / Greedineſs not to be 
er | King Charles. 

INSA'TIABLY. ad. [from inſatiab/e.} With 

1 not to be appeaſed. South. 

A'TIATE. a. 7 2 na Lat.] Greedy 
ſo as not to be ſatisfied, Philips. 

INSATISFA'CTION. /. [ir and /atisfation.] 

Want; unſatisfied tate : not in uſe. Bacon. 


INSA'TURABLE. a. [inſaturabilis, Lat.] Not 


to be glutted ; not to be tilled. 
To INSCRI'BE. v. a. [ inſcribo, Latin. ] 
1. To write on any thing. ope. 
2. Te mark any thing with writing: as, I 
inſcribed the ſtone with my name. 
3. To aſſign to a patron without a formal de- 
dication. Dryden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. Creech. 


INSCRTYTION. / [inſcriptio, Latin. ] 


1. Something written or engraved. Dryden. 
_ 2. Title. Brown. 
3. Conſignment of a book to a patron with- 
out a formal dedication. 
| INSCRU'TABLE. «@. [ inſervtabilis, Latin.] 
| Unſearchable ; not to be traced out by inquiry 
or ſtudy. Sandys. 
To INSCU'LP. v. 2. [ inſcu/po, Lat. ] To en- 
grave; to cut. Shakſpeare. 
INSCU'LP TURE. /. [from ia and /cu/pture.] 
Any thing engraved. own, 
To INSE'AM. v. a. [in and ſeam.] To impreſs 
or mark by a ſeam or cicatrix. 5 
I'NSECT. /. [inſe&a, Latin. ] 
1. InſeFs are ſo called from a ſeparation in 
the middle of their bodies, whereby they are 
cut into two parts, Which are joined together 
by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee in waſps and 
common flies. Locke. 
2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. Thomſon. 
INSECTA'TOR. F. [from in/e&or, Lat.] One 
that perſecutes or haraſſes with purſuit. 
INSE'CTILE. a. | from iaſec.] Having the 
nature of inſects. Bacon. 
INSECTO'LOGER. {[ In ſe and a4yD-. One 
who ſtudies or deſcribes inſets. Derham. 
INSECU'RE. 2. [i pd rare, 
1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety. Ti//. 
2. Not ſafe. 
INSECU'RITY. / [in and ſecurity.] 
1. Uncertainty; want of confidence. Brown. 
2. Want of ſafety; danger; hazard. Hamm. 
INSEMINA'TION, / [inſemination, Fr.] 
The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 
INSECU'TION. F. [inſecution, French. ] Pur- 
ſuit : not ia uſe. - hapman. 
INSE'NSATE. a. [ in/enſato, Italian.] _ 
wanting thought; wanting ſenſibility. AMI. 
INSENSIBI LITY. /. [ inſenſ6bi/ire, French.] 
1. Inability to perceive. Glanville. 
2. Stupidity ; dulneſs of mental perception. 
- Torpor ; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe.” 
INSE'NSIBLE. 4. [ inſenfible, French. 
1. Imperceptible; not diſcoverable by the 


0 Newton, 
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22 ſo as that no 


perceiv Dr 7 


3. Void of feelin —— 
m Iton. 
4. Void of emotion or aſfection. Dryden. 


f * inſepara- 


.] The qua- 


vided. 
INSE'PARABLE. a. inſeparable, Fr. inſepa- 
rabilis, Latin.] Not to be diyjointed ; united. 
10 as not to be parted, Bacon. 
INSE'PARABLY. ad. [from inſeparable. }] 
With indifloluble union. Bentley. 
To INSERT. v. a. [ inſerer, Fr. inſero, inſer- 
tam, Lat.] To place in or among other th 


Ngo. 
Stilling fleet. 
INSE'RTION. / [ inſertion, French. ] 


1. The act of placing any thing in or among 
To INSE'RVE. v. a. [injervio, 
1 
ducive; of uſe to an end. rewn. 
To INSHI'P. v. a. [in and hi.] To ſhut in a 


other matter. Arbuthnot. 
2. The thing inſerted. Broome. 
Latin. ] To be 

of uſe to an end. 
INSE'RVIENT. a. [ inſerviens, Con- 
Te INSHE'LL. v. a. [in and fell. ] To hide 
in a ſhell: not uſed. Shakſpeare, 
ſhip ; to ſtow ; to embark : not uſed. Shak, 
To INSHRI'NE. v. a. [in and frine.] To en- 


cloſe in a ſhrine or precious caſe. Milton. 
INSIDE. / [iz and de.] Interiour part; part 
within, Addiſon, 


INSIDIA'TOR. /. Latin. ] One who lies in 


wait. 


INSI'DIOUS: a. [infidiexx, Fr. infidioſur, 


t.] Sly; circumventiye ; diligent to en- 
trap; treacherous. Atterbury. 
INSI'DIOUSLY. ad. In a fly and treacherous 

manner; with malicious artifice. Gov. of T. 
INSIGHT. [ inficbr, Dutch. ] Introſpection; 
deep view; knowledge of the interiour parts; 


thorough {kill in any thing. Sidney. 
INSIGNI“TFICANCE. 2 /. [ infgnificance, 
INSIGNI'FICANCY. French.) 


1. Want of meaning; unmeaning terms. 
Glanville; 

2. Unim nee. Addiſon. 

INSIGNT'FICANT. a. [in and fgnificant.] 
1. Wanting meaning; void of ſignification. 


Blackmore. 
2. Unimportant ; wanting weight; ineffec- 
tual. South. 
INSIGNI'FICANTLY. ad. 
1. Without meaning. Hale. 


2. Without im ce or effect. 
INSINCE'RE. a. [ infincerus, Latin. ] "RY 
1. Not what he appears ; not hearty 5 & 
ſembling ; vaſaithtuk ö al 
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2. Not ſound ; corrupted. Pope. 
INSINCE'RITY,F/. [from ucere.] Want of 

truth or fidelity ; diſſimulation. Broome. 
To INSI'NEW, v. 2. [in and finew.] To 

ſtrengthen ; to confirm : not uſed, Sp. 
. INSI'NUANT, 2. [Fr.] Having the power 

to gain favour. — 
Te INSI'NUATE. v.. Lu,, French; 

infinuo, Latin. }] 

1. To introduce any thing gently, Woodward. 


2. To puſh gently into favour or regard. - 
Clarendon. 


3. To hint; to impart indiretly. Swift. 
4. To iaſtil; to infuſe gently. Locke. 


To INSI'NUATE. v. . 
1. To wheedle ; to gain on the affections by 
- gentle degrees. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſteal into imperceptibly ; to be con- 
veyed inſenſibly. Ha / vey. 
W To enfold ; to wreath; to wind. Milton. 
INSINUA'TION. /. [ iafnuatio, Latin. ] The 
power of pleaſing or ſtealing upon the affec- 
tions. Clarendon. 
INSI'NUATIVE. a. [from infinwate.] Stealing 
on the affections. ernment 2 Tongue. 
INSINUA'TOR. /. [infixvator, Lat.] He that 
inſinuates. Ainſworth. 
INSI'PID. a. { infpidus, Latin. 
1. Wanting taſte ; wanting power of affect- 
ing the organs of guſt. Floyer. 
2. Wanting ſpirit; wanting pathos ; * 


dull ; heavy. Dryden. 
INSIPI'DITY. 2 / [infipidite, French; 
INSI'PIDNESS. 5 from infpid.}] 

1. Want of taſte. 8 

2. Want of liſe or ſpirit. Pope. 
INSI'PIDLY. ad. From infipid. ] 

1. Without taſte. 

2, Dully ; without ſpirit. Locke. 
INSI'PLENCE. /. [ infipientia, Latin.] Folly; 

want of underſtanding. 
To INSI'ST. v. 1 Fr. I, Lat.] 


1. To ſtand or reſt upon. Ray. 
2. Not to recede from terms or aſſertions; to 
perſiſt in. | Shakſpeare. 


3. To dwell upon in diſcourſe. Dec. of #iety. 
INSI'STENT. a. [ in/ifens, Latin. ] Reſting 

upon any thing. Witton, 
INSI'STUR E. /. [from .] This word ſeems 

in Shakſpeare to ſignify conſtancy or regu- 

larity, but is not now uſed. 
INSI'TIENCY. / [in and tis, Lat.] Exemp- 
tion from thirſt. G 


rew. 
INSI'TION. / [inftio, Latin. ] The inſertion 


or ingraffment of one branch into another. 


To INSNA'RE, v. 4. [in and ſnare. ] 

1. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or 
ſnare; to inveigle. Fenton. 
2. To intangle in difficulties or perplexities. 
Hooker. 
9 R. . {from inſnare.] He that in- 
nares. 

INSO'CIABLE, «. [ infociable, French. ] 
I. Averſe from converſation. X 
- 2. Incapable of connexiou or union. ten. 


3 


INS 


INSOBRVETY./. [in and/ebriety.] Drunken - 


neſs ; want of ſobriety. Decay of Piety. 
To I'NSOLATE. v. a. | inſolo, Latin. | To dry 
3 to expoſe to the action of the 
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INSOLA'TION. / | inſolation, Fr.] Expoſi- 
Brown 


tion tothe fun. . 
I'NSOLENCE, 2 /. 2 Fr. inſolentia, 
I'NSOLENCY.$ tin. ] Pride exerted in 

contemptuous and overbearing treatment of 

others ; petulant contempt. Tillotſon. 
To I' NSOLENCE, v.a. [trom the noun. ] To 
infult. A very bad word, Xing 


2828 of others; haughtily; rudely. Add. 
INSO'L 


extricable ; ſuch as admits of no ſolution, or 
explication, Watts, 
2. That cannot be paid. | 
INSO'LUBLE. 2. [info/ub/e, French.] 
1. Not to be cleared; not to be reſolved. 
: Hooker. 
2. Not to be diſſolved or Arbuth. 
INSO'LVENT. a. { in and ſo/vo, Latin. ] Un- 
able to pay | mart. 
INSO LVENCV. / [ from inſolvent.] Inability 
to pay debts. 
INSOMU'CH. con. [ in ſo much.) So that ; 
to ſuch a degree that. 


— To look into by way of examination. 
INSPE'CTION. / [ inſpe&ion, French; in- 
ſpectio, Latin. ] 
1. Prying examination; narrow and cloſe 
' ſurvey, 2 | ow wn 
2. Superintendence; ing care. tley. 
INSPE'CTOR. / * 
1. A prying examiner, Denham. 
2. A ſuperintendent. Watts. 
INSPE'RSION. / [inſperfio, Lat.] A ſprink- 
ling upon. Ainſworth. 
To INSPHE'RE. v. a. [in and ſphere.} To 
lace in an orb or ſphere. ilton. 


INSPURABLE. a. { trom inſpire. ] Which may 


be drawn in with the breath; which may be 

infuſed. Harvey. 
INSPIRA'TION. / [from inſpire. ] 

1. The act of drawing in the breath. Arbutb. 
2. The act of breathing into any thing. 

3. Infuſion of ideas into the by a ſupe- 

riour power. Denham. 


To INSPIRE. v. n. [inſpiro, Lat.] To draw | 


in the breath. Wilton, 
To INSPI'RE. v. 4. 

1. To breathe into. | Pope. 

2. To infufe by breathing. Wiſdem. 


To infuſe into the mind ; to impreſs upon 
= fancy. Shahſpeare, 
4. To animate by ſupernatural infufion. Add. 

To draw in with the breath. Harvey. 
SPI'RER. /. {from inſpire. } He that ins 


Char les. | 


Addiſon, 
To INSPE'CT. v. . [inſpicio, inſpe&tum, 


„ A» £4 cotta apaetes 4 et 


INS 


To INSPTI/RIT. . 4. [in and ſpirit] To avi- 


mate; to actuate; to fill with life and vigour ; 

to enliven ; to invigorate. Pope. 
To INSPFSSATE. v. [in and ſpiſſus, Lat. 

To thicken; to make thick. Arbuthbnot. 
 FNSPISSA'TION. / [from inſpifſate.] The 

aQt of making any liquid thick. 
INSTABILITY. / fee. French; in- 

Habilitat, Latin. ] Inconitancy ; fickleneſs; 

mutability of opinion or conduct. Addiſon. 
INSTA'BLE. a. [infabi/is, Lat.] Inconſtant; 
| changing. | 

To INSTA'LL. v. a. [aller, Fr.] To ad- 
_ _ vahceto any rank or office, by placing in the 

ſeat or ſtall proper to that condition. Horton. 
INSTALLATION. , | inflallation, French. ] 

The act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank 
or office, by placing in the proper ſeat. Ayl i fe. 
INSTA'LMENT. / \ from infla/l. 

1. The act of inſtalling. Shakſpeare. 
2. Theſeatin which one is inſtalled. SHH. 
I'NSTANCE. * 

INS T ANC. b . [inflance, French. 

1. Importunity; urgency; ſolicitation. Hook. 

2. Motive z influence; preſſing argument; 

not in uſe. | 1 24 

3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. life. 

4. Example; document, A =—_—_ 

ale. 


4 State of any thing. 
Occaſion ; act. Ropers. 
ToI'NSTANCE. v.. [from the noun. | To 


ive or offer an example. 

INSTANT. a. | infans, Latin.] 
1. Preffing; urgent; importunate; earneft. 
Luke. Romans, 
2. Immediate ; without any time interven- 
ing ; preſent. Prior. 
2 3. Quick; making no delay. Pope. 

INSTANT. / [ infant, French. 
1. Infant is ſuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no ſucceſſion. ; Locke. 
2. A particular time. Shakſpeare. 
3. The preſent or current month. Addiſcr. 
INSTANTA'NEOUS, a. [inflantaneus, Lat.] 
Done in an inſtant; acting at once without 


Tillotſon. 


auy perceptible ſucceſſion. Burner. 
INSTANTA'NEOUSLY. ad. In an indiviſi- 
ble point of time. Derham. 


I'NSTANTLY. ad. [ infanter, Latin.] 
1. Immediately ; without any perceptible in- 
wy rage of time. : 

2. With urgent importunity. - 

To INSTA'TE. v. 4. [ir and fate.) 
1. To place in a certain rank or condition. 

Atterbary. 

2. To inveſt: obſolete. Shakſpeare. 

 INSTAURA'TION. / [ i»favratio, Lat.] Re- 

ſtoration ; reparation ; renewal. 


INSTE'AD of. prep. — in and fead, place.] 


1. In room of; in place of. Swift, 
2. Equal to. Tillotſon. 
To INSTE'EP. v. a. [in and feep.)] 


1. To ſoak; to macerate in moiſture. Shak/p. 
g 27. 7 under water. Shakſpeare. 
I'NSTEP. /. [in and fep.)] The r part of 
me lot where it joins to the leg. Arburbre:, 


Arbuthnot. . 


acon, 


INS 
To INSTICATE. v. a. Finfliguer, Fr.] To 
urge to ill; to provoke or incite to a crime. 
INS TI A'TION. J. [infligation, Fr.) Iucite- 
ment to a crime ; encouragement; impulſe 
INSTIGA'TOR ＋ 0 ] 122 
, / [ inftigateur, Fr. ] Incitet 
to ill. th Decay of Piety. 
To INSTT'L. v. a. [inflillo, Lada. s 
1. To infuſe by drops. Milton. 
2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly into 
the mind; to infuſe. Calamy, 
INSTILLA'TION. /. [ /»fillatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of pouring in by drops, 
2. The act of infuſing lowly into the mind. 
3. The thing infuſed. Rambler. 
INSTTLMENT. / | from de Fo thing 


inſtilled. | akſpeare. 
INSTIUNCT. . [i»f#in&u:, Latin.] Moved; 
animated: not in uſe. Milton. 


I'NSTINCT, / [infinus, Lat.] Defire or 
aver ſion acting in the mind without the inter- 
vention of reaſon or deliberation. * Prior. 

INSTI'NCTED. @.[ infin&us, Lat.] Impreſſed 
as an animating power. Bentley. 

INSTI'NCTIVE. 2. [from izfinf.] Acting 
without the application of choice or rea!on. 

| Brnome, 

INSTI'NCTIVELY. ad. By inſtinct; by 
the call of nature. Shalſpeare. 


To VNSTITUTE. v. . [inflitwo, Latin.] 


1. To fix; to eſtabliſh; to appoint; to enact ; 
to ſettle ; to preſcribe. Hale. 
2. To educate ; to inſtruct; to form by in- 

ion. Decay Piety, 

INSTITUTE. V [infitutum, * 

1. Eſtabliſhed law ; ſettled order. ryden. 

2. Precept; maxim; principle. Dryden. 
INSTITU'TION. V [ inftitutis, Lada. 

1. Act of eſtabliſhing. 

2. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. - Swift, 

3. Poſitive law. Altterbury. 

4. Education. Hammond. 

INSTITU'TIONARY. . [from inflitution.] 
Elemental; containing the firſt doctrines, or 

rinciples of doQtrine. Brown. 

188471 UTIST./. [ from inftitute. ] Writer of 
inſtitutes, or elemental inſtructions. Harvey. 

I'NSTITUTOR. /. [inftitutor, Latin, 

1. An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles. elder. 
2. Inſtrufter ; educator, Walker. 

To INSTO'P. v. 4. [in and ep.] To cloſe 
up ; to ſtop. Dryden. 

To NSTRU'CT. v. a. [inflruo, W | 
1. To teach ; to form by precept ; to inform 
authoritatively ; to educate, Milton. 

2. To model; to form. Aylife. 

INSTRU'CTER.? / [from infrud.] A 

INSTRU'CTOR. | teacher; an inititutor. Ad, 

INSTRU'CTION. / {from infru#.}] 

1. The act of teaching; information. Locke. 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. Tour 
3. Authoritative information; mandate. SG. 

INSTRU'CTIVE. 3. [from irc. ] Con- 
veying kuowledge. | older. 

I'NST UM ENT. / [inflrumentum, Latin, ] 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe, 


INS 


. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield harmo- 


nious ſounds. Dryden. 
3- A writing containing any contract or or- 
der. Tobit. 


4. The agent. Sbalſpeare. Locke. 
5. One who acts only to ſerve the 22 
of another ryden. 
INSTRUME'NTAL. a. [infrumental, Fr.] 
1. Conducive as means to ſome end; _ 
nical. Smalridge. 
2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to ſome 
pur poſe; helpful. ; Swift, 
3- Conſiſting not of voices but inftruments ; 
produced by inſtruments ; not vocal. Mil tam. 
INSTRUMENTA'LITY. / [| from” inftru- 
mental.) Subordinate agency; agency of any 
thing as means to an end. Hale. 
INSTRUME'NTALLY. ad. [from infru- 
mental. ] In the nature of an inttrument z as 
means to an end. Digby. 
INSTRUME'NTALNESS. / from infirm 
N Uſefulneſs as means to an end. 
INSU'FFERABLE. a. [in and ſufferadle.] 
1. Intolerable; inſupportable; intenſe beyond 


_ endurance. Locke. 
2. Deteſtable; contemptible. Dryden. 
INSU'FFERABLY. ad. [from . 
To a degree beyond endurance. South. 


INSUFFI'CIENCE. ? V [ inſufficience, Fr.] 
INSUFFI'CIENCY.\ Iaadequateneſs to any 
end or purpoſe; want of requiſite value or 


Atterbury. 


power. 
INSUFFFCIENT. 2. [ inſufficient, Fr.] Inad- 
- equate to any need, uſe, or purpoſe ; wanting 
abilities; incapable ; unit. Rogers. 
INSUFFI'CLENTLY. ad. With want of pro- 
ability ; not ſkilfully. 
INSUFFLA”TION. /. [i and ue, Latin] 
The act of breathing upon. ammond. 
INSULAR. 4. Finjulaire, French. ] Be- 
I'NSULARY. longing to an iſland. Hotel. 
I'NSULATED. @. { /»/u/a, Latin. ] Not con- 
tiguous on any fide. _ 
INSU'LSE. a. | inſulſas, Lat.] Dull; inſipid. 
INSULT. /. | inſultus, Latia. ] 
1. The act of leaping upon any thing. Dryd. 
2. Act of inſolence or contempt. Broome. 
To INSU LT. v. 4 2 Latin.] ö 
1. To treat with inſoleuce or contempt. Pepe. 
2. To trample upon; to triumph over. Shak. 


INSUC LT ER. /. {wp inſult. } One who 


treats another with inſolent 2 Rowe. 
INSU'LTINGLY. ad. [ from iaſulting.] With 
contemptuous triumph. ryden. 


INSUPERABLULITY. / [from inſuperable. ] 
The quahty of being invincible. 

INSU'PERABLE. a. [i/nſuperabilir, Latin. ] 
Iaviacible ; iaſurmountable; not to be con- 
quered ; not to be overcome. Pope. 

INSU'PERABLENESS. {| from inſuperadble. 
Invincibleneſs; impoſſibility tobe ſurmounted, 
INSU PERABLY. ad. [ ftrominſuperable.]In- 
vincibly ; inſurmountably. Grew. 
INSUPPO'RTABLE. 2. iefuppertoble, Fr] 
| Intolezable; inſufferable ; not to be endured. 
T ' Bentley. 


-. 


INT 
INSUPPO'RTABLENESS. / {from iu 
portable. ] Inſufferableneſs ; the ſtate of be- 
ing beyond endurance. X Sidney. 
INSUPPO'RTABLY. ad. [from in/apportes 
ble.} Beyond endurance. Dryden. 
INSURMO'UNTABLE. a. [inſurmontable, 
Fr.] Inſuperable ; unconquerable. Locke, 
INSURMO'UNTABLY. ad. {from inſur- 
mountable. | Invincibly; unconquerably. 

INSURRE'CTION. / | inſurgo, Lat. ] A ſe- 
ditious rifing ; arebeilious commotion. Avb. 

INSUSURRA'TION. /. [ in/xſurro, Lat.] The 
act of whiſpering into ſomething. 

INTA'CTIBLE. @. {in and tatum, Latin. ] 
Not perceptible to the touch. 

INTA'GCLI9. J. [Italian. ] Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it ſo as to riſe above 
the ground. Addiſon. 

INTA'STABLE. 2. {in and eafte.] Not raifing 
any ſenſations in the organs of t Grew. 

PNTEGER. J. [ Latin. ] The whole of any 

INTEGRAL. [ 44 

NT E a. | int „F N 
1. Whole: applied po thing — 28 
compriſing all its couſtituent parts. Bacon. 
2. Uninjured ; complete; not defeRive. 
3. Not fractional; not broken into fractions. 

INTEGRAL. / The whole mats np arts. 

e. 


INTE'GRITY. / [ integritas, Latin. ] 

1. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of man- 
ners; uncorruptedneſs. Ropers. 
2. Purity ; genuine unadulterated ſtate. Hale, 
„ Entireneſs; unbroken whole. GB#roome. 
INTE'GUMENT. / { integumentum, Lat. Any 
thing that covers or eavelops another. Addi. 
ILNTELLECT. / f inte/letxs, Latin. ] The 

intelligent mind; the power of underſtandi 
Con: . 
I'NTELLECTION. / { ixte/le&is, Lat.] The 
act of underſtanding. Bentley. 
INTELLE'CTIVE. a. [ intelle&if, French. ] 
Having power to underitand. Glanville. 
INTELLE'CTUAL. a. [atellectuel, French. ] 
1. Relating to the underſtanding; tranſacted 
dy the underſtanding. Taylor. 
2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of under - 
ſtanding; belonging to the mind. aten 
1 Ideal; perceived by the intellect, nat the 


en ſes. Cowley. 
4. Having the power of underſtanding. Mitt. 


INTELLE'CTUAL. / Intelle&t; underſtand- 
ing; 8 1 faculties, _ Glanville. 

INTE'L NCE. 

INTE'LLIG de f. J. (intelligentia, Lat. 
1. Commerce of information; notice; mu- 
tual communication; account of things dif- 
tant or ſecret. Hayward, 
2. Commerce of acquaintance ; terms on 
which men live one with another. Bacon, 
3- Spirit; unbodied mind. Collier, 
4. Underſtanding ; ſkill. Spenſer. 

INTE'LLIGENCER. /. [from intelligence.] 
One who ſends or conveys neus one who 
gives notice of private or diſtant tranſactious: 
one Who carries meſlages. Howel, 


atts. 


— 


INT 


INTE-LLICEN T. a. [ intelligent, Latin.) 
1. Knowing; inſtructed; ſkilful. Milton. 
2. Giving information. Shakſpeare. 

INTELLIGE'NTIAL. a. [from inte/ligent.] 
1. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. Milton. 
2, Intellectual; exerciſing underſtanding. 

INTELLIGIBI'LITY. F. from intelligib/e.] 

1. Poffibility to be underſtood. 

2. The power of underſtanding ; intellection: 


not proper. Glanville. 
INTE'LLIGIBLE. a. [ intell/igibilir, Lat. ] To 
be conceived by the und ing; dle 


to be und 5 atts, 
INTE'LLIGIBLENESS. / from imtelligib/e.] 

Poſſibility to be underſtood ; NT. 
e. 


 INTE'LLIGITBLY. ad. [from intelli fe] So 
as to be underſtood ; clearly; plainly. Ro/c. 
INTE'MERATE. HED Latin. ] 
Undefiled ; unpolluted. 
INTE'MPERAMENT, / [in and tempera- 
ment. | Bad conſtitution. arvey, 
INTE'MPERANCE. ? /. [int ala, L.] 
INTEMPERANCY. ant of temperance, 
- or moderation; exceſs in meat or drink, or 
any other gratification. Hakewill. 
INTE'MPERATE. 2. [intemperatus, Latin.) 
1. Immoderate in appetite ; exceſſive in meat 
or drink ; drunken; gluttonous. South, 
2. Paſſionate ; ungovernable. Shakſpeare, 
3. Exceſſive; exceeding the juſt or convenient 
mean: as, an intemperate climate. | 
INTE'MPERATELY. ad. 
1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
| Tillotſon. 
- 2. Immoderately ; exceſſively. Sprat. 
INTE'MPERATENESS /{[fromintemperate.] 
1. Want of moderation. | 
2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. 
INTE'MPERATURE. / [from intemperate.] 
Exceſs of ſome quality. 
To INTE'ND. v. a. [ intexdo, Latin. 
1. To ſtretch out: obſolete, Sper er. 
2. To enforce; to make intenſe. cron. 
3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. Bac. 
4. To pay regard or attention to. Bacon. 
7 To mean; to deſign. Dryden. 
INTE'NDANT. /. [French.] An officer of 
the higheſt claſs, who overſees any particular 
allotment of the publick buſineſs. Arbuthnot. 
INTE'NDIMENT. J. Attention; patient hear- 
ing : not in uſe. , Spenſer. 
INTE'NDMENT. /. [extendement, French. 
Intention ; d L' Eflrange. 
To INTE'NERATE. v. a. {in and tener, Lat.] 
To make tender; to ſoften. Philips. 
INTENERA'TION. / [from ixtenerate.] The 
act of ſoftening or ing tender. acon. 
INTE'NIBLE. a. [I and zenib/e.] That can- 
not hold: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
INTE'NSE. 2. [interſus, Latin.] 


1. Raiſed to a high degree; ſtrained ; forced ; 
B 


not ſlight ; not lax. 
2. Vehement; ardent. Addiſon. 
3. Kept on the ſtreteh ; anxiouſly attentive. 
; Y Milton, 


INT 


INTE'NSELY. ad. To a great degree ; not 
ſlightly ; not remiſsly., Addiſon. 
INTE'NSENESS. /. [from intenſe. ] The ſtate 
of being enforced in a high degree ; force ; 
contrariety to laxity or remiſſion. Woodward. 
INTE'NSION, / | intenfio, Latin. ] The att 
of forcing or ſtraining any thing, Taylor. 
INTE'NSIVE. a. [| from intenſe. 
1. Stre:cucd or increaſed with reſpect to _ 
ale. 
2. Intent ; unremitted. Wotton. 
INTE'NSIVELY. ad. By increaſe of degree. 
INTENT. a. [intentus, Latin.] Anxiouſly 
diligent; fixed with cloſe ap lication. Watts. 
INTE'NT. /. [from inten , A deſign; a 
purpoſe ; a drift; a view formed ; meaning. 
Hooker. 
INTE'NTION. / [intentis, Latin. 
1. Eagerneſs of deſire; cloſeneſs of attention; 
deep thought ; vehemence or ardour * 
5 b euth. 
2. Deſign ; purpoſe. Ar buthnot. 
3. The ſtate of being intenſe or ſtrained. Locke, 
INTE'NTIONAL. 4. | intentionel, French:] 
- Deſigned ; done by deſign. Rogers. 
INTE'NTIONALLY. ad. 
1. By deſign ; with fixed choice. Hale. 
2. In will, if not in action. 2 
INTE'NTIVE. a. [from intext.] Diligentiy 
applied; buſily attentive. a Brown. 
IN E'N TIVELY. ad. [from intentive.] With 
application ; cloſely, _ | 
INTE'NTLY. ad. [ from intent. ] With cloſe 


attention; with cloſe application; with eager 


deſire. Hammond. 
INTE'NTNESS. /. [from intent.) The ſtate 
of being intent; anxious application. Suit. 
To INTE'R. v. a. [enterrer, French, ] 
1. To cover under ground; to bury. Shak/p. 
2. To cover with earth. Mortimer. 
INTE'RCALAR. Q 4. 3 Latin.] 
INTE'RCALARY. nferted out of the 
common order to preſerve the equation of 
time, as the twenty-ninth of February in 2 
leap year is an intercalary day. 

To INTE'RCALATE. v. a. | intercalo, Lat.] 
To inſert an extraordinary day. | 
INTERCALA'TION. / [ intercalatis, Lat.] 

Inſertion of days out of the ordinary reckon- 
ing. . Brown, 
To INTERCE'DE. v. . [interceds, Latin.] 
1. To paſs between. Newton. 
2. To mediate ; to act between two parties. 
Calamy. 
INTERCE'DER./.[from intercede.] One that 
intercedes ; a mediator. 
To INTERCE'PT. v. a. {interceptus, Lat.] 
1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way, Shakſpeare. 
2. To obitruct; to cut off ; to ſtop from de · 
ing communicated. Newton. 
INTERCE'PTION. / [interceptio, Latin. ] 
Stoppage in courſe ; hinderance; obſtruftion. 
Wotton. 
INTERCE'SSION. / ſintercefſis, Lat.] Me- 
diation ; interpoſition ; agency between two 


parties j agency in the caule of another. Rom. 


INT 


INTERCE'SSOUR. / [ inerceffor, Lat.] Me- 
diator z agent between two parties to procure 
reconciliation, South. 

To INTERCHA'IN, v a.[ inter and chain. ] 
To chain; to link together. Shatſpeare. 

To INTERCHA'NGE. v.a. | inter and change.] 
1. To put each in the place of the other ; to 
give and take mutually. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſucceed alternately. Sidney. 

INTERCHA'NGE. / [from the verb.] 

1, Commerce ; permutation of commodities. 


| Heel. 
2. Alternate ſucceſſion. Holder. 


3. Mutual donation and reception. South. 
INTERCHA'NGEABLE. a. | 
1. Given and taken mutually. Bacon. 


2. Following each other in alternate ſucceſ- 
ſion. Tillotſon. 
INTERCHA'NGEABLY, ad. Alternately in 
2 manner whereby each gives and receives. Sh. 
INTEKCHA'NGEMENT. /. Exchange; 
mutual transference. Swifr. 
INTERCTI'PIENT. / [ intercipient, Latin. ] 
Anintercepting power; lomething that cauſes 


| 2 Wiſeman. 
INTERCTSION. / [inter and cædo, tin. 
Interruption. rown. 


To INTERCLU'DE. v. . [intercluds, Lat. 
To ſhut from a place or courſe by ſomething 
intervening ; to intercept. Halder. 

INTERCLU'SION. / \ interclufſus, Lat.] Ob- 
ſtruction ; interception. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION. / [| inter and 
columna, Latin. ] The ſpace between the 

illars. | Holten. 
© INTERCO'MMON. v. ». | inte} and com- 
men.] To feed at the ſame table. Bacon. 

INTERCOMMU'NITY, / [ inter and com- 
munity.) A mutual communication or com- 
munity. 

INTERCO'STAL. 2. — and cofta, Lat.] 
Placed between the ribs. More. 

I'NTERCOURSE. /. [entrecours, French. ] 
1. Commerce; exchange. MMMiltan. 
2. Communication. Bacon. 

INTERCU'RRENCE, / [ from intercurrs, 


__ Paſſage between. Nayle. 
INTERCU'RRENT. 2. [intercurrens, Lat.] 
Running between. Seyle. 
INTERDE'AL. / [inter and deal.] Traffick ; 
intercourſe : obſolete. Spenſer. 
To INTERDI'CT. v. 2. [| interdice, Lala.) 
1. To forbid ; to prohibit. Tic tel. 


2. To prohibit from the enjoyment of com- 
munion with the church. he. 
INTERD TCT. / | from the verb.] 
1. Prohibiton ; prohibiting decree. Bacon. 
2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to cele- 
brate the holy offices. Wotton, 
INTERDI'CTION. / f interdi&io, Latin. ] 
1. Prohibition ; forbidding decree. Mi/ton, 
2. Curſe: from the papal interdi?. SAU. 
INTERDICTORY. 4. | from interd##. | Be- 
longing to an interdiction. Ainſworth. 
To INTERE'SS. ? v. a. [intereffer, rench.] 
To INTERE'ST. $ To concern; to affect; 


. 


INT 


to give ſhare in. Drydes, 
To INTERE'ST. 2. . To affect; to move; 
to touch with paſſion, 
INTEREST. / [| intereft, Lat. interet, Fr. 
1. Concern; advantage; good. _ 


2. Influence over others. Clarendon. 

3. Share; participation. Watts. 

4- Regard to private profit. Swift, 

5. — paid for uſe ; uſury. Arbuthnot. 
. An 


urplus of advanta Sbalſpeare. 
Te INTERFERE v. x. — and Lei, Lac 
1. To interpoſe; to intermeddle. Swift. 
2. To claſh; to oppoſe each other. Smalrid, 
3- A horſs is ſaid to interfere, when the fide 
of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and hurts 
one ot his fetlocks. Farrier's Die. 
INTE'RFLUENT. 4. [interfluens, Latin.] 
Flowing between. Boyle. 
INTERFU'LGENT. a. [inter and fulgens, 
Latin.) Shining between... 
INTFRFU'SED. a. [ interfuſus, Lat.] Poured 
or ſcattered between. ilton. 
INTERJA'CENCY. / — interjacens, Lat.] 
1. The act or ſtate of lying between. Hale. 
2. The thing lying between. Brown. 
INTERJA'CENT. a. [ interjacens, Lat.] In- 
tervening; lying between. Raleigh. 
INTER]E'CTION. FL. | interje&io, Latin. 
1. A part of ſpeech that — the mind 
to be ſeized or affected with ſome paſſion: 
ſuch as are in Engliih, O alas! 4 ! 
2. Intervention; interpoſition ; act of ſome. 
thing coming between. | Bacon. 
I'NTERIM. / | interim, Latin. ] Mean time; 
intervening time. Tatler. 
To INTERJO'VIN. v. a. [ inter and join. ] To 
join mutually ; to intermarry. Shakſpeare. 
INTE'RIOUR. a. [ interior, Latin. ] Internal; 
inner ; not outward ; not ſuperficial. Barnet. 
INTERKNO'WLEDGE. / | inter and usw. 
ledge) Mutual knowledge. Bacon. 
To INTERLA'CE. v. a. [ entrelaſſer, Fr. ] To 
intermix; to put one thing within another. 
| Hayward. 
INTERLA'PSE,F. [ inter and /apſe.) The flow 
of time between any two events. Harvey. 
To INTERLA'RD. v. a. | entrel/arder, Fr. 


1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat. ® 


2, To interpoſe ; to inſert between. Carew. 
3. To diverſify by mixture. Hale, 
To INTERLE'AVE. v. a. [interand leave. To 
chequer a book bythe inſertion of blank leaves. 
To INTERLINE. v. a. [ inter and /ine.] 
1. To write in alternate lines. Locke. 
2. To correct by ſomething written between 
the lines. Dryden. 
INTERLINEA'TION. F. [ inter and lincati- 
en.] Correction made by writing between 
the lines. | Swift. 
To INTERLI'NK. v. a. [interand lk] To 
connect chains one to auother ; to join one 
in another. | Dryden. 
INTER LOCU'TION. / | interlocutta, 122 
1. Dialogue; interchange of ipeech. Hooker. 
2. Preparatory proceeding in law an inter- 
mediate act beſore final deciſian. Addiſon, 
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INTERLO'CUTOR. /. [inter and /aguer, 
Lat.] Dialogift; one that talks with another. 

INTERLO'CUTORY. a.[ interlccxtoire, Fr.] 
1. Conliſting of dialogue. Fiddes, 
2. Preparatory to deciſion. 

To INTERLO'PE. v. x. ſinter and lespen, 
Dutch.] To run between parties and inter- 
cept the advautage that one ſhould gain from 
the other ; to traffick without a proper li- 
Cence. , aer. 

INTERLO PER. /. [from inter/ope.] One 

who runs into buſinels to which he has no 


right. | L' Eftrange. 
INTERLU'CENT. . finterlucens, Lat.] 
Shining between. 


I'NTERLUDE. /. [inter and ludut, Latin. 
Something played at the intervals of feſtivity ; 

a farce. . Bacon. 
INTERLU'ENCY./. [irter/ue, Lat.] Water 
znt ted ; interpotition of a flood. Hale, 
INTERLU'NAR, &. [inter and luna, 
INTERLU'NARY. 5 Lat. | Belonging to the 
time when the moon, about to change, is in- 
viſible. Milton. 
INTERMA'RRIAGE. T [jnter and marri- 
age.) Marriage between two families, where 
each takes one and gives another. Addiſon. 
To INTERMA'RRY. v. v. ¶ inter and marry.] 
To marry ſome of each family with the other. 

4 Swift. 

To INTERME'DDLE. v. . | inter and A 
de} To interpoſe officiouſly. Clarendon, 
To INTERME'DDLE. v. a. [entremeſter, 
Fr.} To mingle; to intermell. Spenſer. 

_ INTERME'DDLER./. [ from intermeddle.} 
One that interpoſes otticiouſly ; one that 
thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which he has 


no right. L' Eftrange. 
INTERME'DIACY. /. [from intermediate.) 
Iuterpoſition; intervention. Derbam. 


INTERME'DIAL. a. Intervening ; lying be- 
tween ; intervenient, Evelyn. 
INTERME'DIATE. a. [ intermediat, French. 
Intervening; interpoſed. Newton. 
INTERME'DIATELY. ad. [ from intermedi- 
ave.) By way of intervention. 
Tol TE RME'LL. v. @. [ entremeſter, Fr.] 
To mix; to mingle : not in uſe. 47 
INTERMENT. /. [ interment, French. ] Bu- 
rial ; ſepulture, 
INTERMIGRA'TION. / | intermigration, 
Fr.] Act of removing from one piace to an- 
. ether, ſo as that of two parties removing, 
- each takes the place of the other, 
INTE'RMINABLE. a. [iz and termine, Lat.] 
Immenſe ; admitting no boundary. Milton. 
INTE'RMINATE. a, [ interminatus, Latin. ] 
Unbounded ; unlimited. Chapman 
INTERMINATION. / [ intermine, Latin. ] 
Menace ; threat. Decay of Fiety. 
To INTERMUNGLE. v. a.[ inter and min- 
- gie.] To mingle; to mix; to put ſome 
n . among others. Hooker, 
To INTERM INGLE. v. #. To be mixed or 
. incor 


porated. ; 
INTERMISSION, /. [intermi/fo, Latin. ] 
— e . 1288 n 


Hale. 
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1. Ceſſation for a time ; pauſe; i 


ſto . Wilkins. 
2. N time. Shakſpeare. 
3. State of being intermitted. Ben Jexſon. 

» The ſpace between the paroxyims of 2 
ver ; or any fits of pain z reſt, Milton. 
INTERMI'SSIVE. a. [ from intermit. } Com- 
ing by tits; not continual. rYOWN. 
To INTERMIT, v. a. [inter mitte, Lat.] 
To forbear any thing for a time z to inter- 
ru t. Roger:. 
To INTERMT'T. v. x, To grow mild between 


fits or paroxyſms. 


INTERMITTENT. a.[ intermittens, Latin.] 


Coming by fits. Harvey. 
To INTERMIX. v. a. [inter and mix.) To 
mingle; to join ; to put lome things among 
others. ; ayward, 
To INTERMI'X.v. . Tobe mingled together, 
INTERMI'X TURE. / [| inter and mixture, 
Latin. | 
1. Maſs formed by mingling bedies. Boy/e. 
2. Something additional mingled in a mals. 
| Bacon, 
INTERMU'NDANE. a. | inter and mandus, 
Latin, ] Subſiſting between worlds, or be- 
tween orb and orb, Locke. 
INTERMU'RAL. a. [ inter and murus, Lat. ] 


Lying betwecn walls. Ainſworth. 
INTERMU'TUAL, a. [inter and mutual. | 
Mutual ; interchanged. Daniel, 


INTE'RN. a. [ internus, Latin.] Inward ; in- 
teſtine ; not foreign. EV Howel. 
INTE'RNAL. &@. | internus, Latin. 
1. Inward ; not external, Locke, 
2. Intrinſick ; not depending on external ac- 


cidents ; real. Rogers. 
INTE'RNALLY. ad. 
1. Inwardly. | 
Taylor, 


2. Mentally ; intellectually. 
INTERN ECIN E. a. [internecinus, Latin. ] 
Endeavouring mutual deſtruction. Hudibras. 
INTERNE'CION. /. | internecio, Lat.] Mu- 
tual deſtruction ; mattacre ; laughter. Hale. 
INTERNU'NCIO. / [ internuncizs, Laun.] 
Meſſenger between two parties. 
INTERPELLA'TION,/.[ interpel/atio, Lat. 
A ſummons; a call upon. Aylife. 
To INTE'RPOLATE. v. a. | interpelo, Lat. 
1. To ſoiſt any thing into a place to which it 
does not belong. | Pope. 
2. To renew; to begin again: not uſed. Hale. 
INTERPOLA'TION. / | interpolgiion, ring 
Something added or put into the origina 
matter, Cromwell. 
INTERPOL A'TOR. . ¶ Lat. ] One that ſoitts 
in counterfeit ay; es. Swift. 
INTERPO'SAL. {. firm interpoſe. ] 
1. Interpolition ; agency between two per- 
ſons, Sazutrh, 
2. Intervention. Glanville. 


To INTERPO'SE, v. @. [interpone, Latin. ] 


1. To place between; to make intervenient. 
Bac. 


2. To thruſt in as an obſtruction, interrup- 
tion, or incenvenience. Swift, 
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3. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. Woogdw. 
Te INTERPO'SE. v. . 

t. To mediate ; to act between two parties. 
2. To put in by way of interpretauion. Beyle. 
INTERPO'SER. /. | from 4 e. ] 

1. One that comes between others. Shak/. 

2. An intervenient agent; a mediator. 
INTERPOSI'TION. V | interpgyitio, Latin. ] 

1. Intervenient agency. Atterbury. 

2. Mediation ; agency between parties. Add. 

3. Intervention; ſtate of being placed be- 

tween two. Raleigh. 

4. Any thing interpoſed. Milian. 
To INTE'RPRET. v. a. { interpretor, Lat.] 

To explain; to tranſlate ; to decipher ; to 

give a ſolution to, Daniel. 
INTE'RPRKETABLE. a. ffrom interpret. ] 

Capable of being expounded. Collier. 

INTEKPRETA'TION.#[ interpretatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of interpreting ; explanation Sh. 

2. The ſenſe given by an iaterpreter ; expo» 

ſition, Hacker. 
3. The power of explaining. Bacon. 

INTE'RPRETATIVE. a. [from . 
Collected by interpretation. flamme nd. 
INTE'RPRETATIVELY. ad. As may be 
collected by interpretation. Ray. 
INTE'RPRETER. V [inter pres, Latin.] 
1. An expoſitor ; an expounder, Burnet. 
2. A tranſlator. Sherburne. 
INTERPU'NCTION, /. [ interpungo, Lat.] 
Pointing between words or ſentences. 
INTERRE'GNUM. /. [ Latin] The time in 
which a throne is vacant between the death 
of a prince and acceſſion of another. Cowley. 
INTERRE'IGN. /. [interregne, Fr. interreg- 
num, Latin. ] Vacancy of the throne. Bacon. 
To INTE'RROGATE. v. a. | interrego, Lat] 
To examine; to queſtion. | 
To INTE'RROGATE. v. #. To aſk ; to put 
ueſtious. | Hammond. 
INTERROGA'TION. V [ interrogatic, Lat.] 
1. The act of queſtioning. 
2. A queſtion put ; an inquiry. Pope. 
3 A uote that marks a queſtion : thus? 
INTERRO'GATIVE. 2. | interregativus, 
Latin. ] Deaoting a queſtion ; expretied in 
a queſtionary form of words. 


INTERRO'GATIVE. / A pronoun uſed in 


aſking queſtions: as, who? what ? 

INTERRO'GATIVELY. ad. In form of a 

ueſtion. ; 

INTERROGA'TOR. / [from interregate.] 
An aſker of queſtions, 

INTERRO'GATORY.F#|[ interrogateire, Fr.] 
A queſtion ; an inquiry. Shakſpeare, 

INTEKRO'GATORY. a. Coutaining a quei- 
tion ; expreſſing a queſtion. 

Te INTERRU'PT. v. 4. [ interruptzs, Lat.] 
t. To hinder the procels of auy * by 
breaking in upon it. Hale. 
2. To hinder one from proceeding by inter- 
polition. | Ecclefrafticus. 
3. To divide ; to ſeparate, 
TERRU'PT. 4. Containing a chaſm. Milt. 
(TERRU'PTEDLY, 6d. | from interrupt- 


INT 


ed.) Not in continuity; not without ſtop» 
Y - Faxe. 

1 RRU PT ER. / [from interrupt. ] He 
who interrupts. | 

INTERRU'PTION. / [izterruptic, Latin.] 
1. loterpofition ; breach of continuity. Hae. 


2, Intervention; interpoſition. ryden. 
3. Hinderance 3 ſtop; let; obſtrution, Sb. 
4 Intermilion. Addiſon. 
INTERSCA'PULAR. @. [ inter and ſcapula, 
17 Placed between the ſhoulders. 
To INTERSCIND. ». a. [inter and ſelndo, 


Latin. | To cut off by iaterruption, 


7 INTERSCRI'BE. v. a. [inter and ſeribo, 


Latin, ] To write between. 


INTERSE'CANT. a. { inter ſecans, Lat.] Di- 


viding any thing into parts. 
To INTERSE'CT. v. 4. [ interſeco, Lat.] To 
cut; to divide each other mutually.  Zrown. 
To INTERSE'CT. v. n. To meet and crols 
each other. Wiſeman. 
INTERSE'CTION./{.[ interſe&ie, Lat.] Point 
where lines croſs each other. Bentley. 
To INTERSE'RT. v. a. [interſero, Lat.] To 
ut in between other things, Hrerewocd. 
INTERSE'RTION. / { trom interſert, ] An 
inſertion, or thing inſerted between an 
ing.  Hammon 
To INTERSPE'RSE. v. 4. [ interſper/ui, 
Lat.] To ſcatter here and there among other 
things. SWwi/t. 
INTERSPE'RSION./[ from 1 
act of ſcattering here and there. atts, 
INTERSTE'LLAR. a. [ inter and fella, Lat.] 
Intervening between the ſtars. Bacon. 
I''NTERSTICE. / | interſtitium, Latin. 
1. Space between one thing and auother. Ard. 
2. Time between one act and another, Ay/. 
INTERSTITIAL. a. [ irom interflice. ] Cons 
taining interſtices. rei. 
INTEKTEXTURE. / [ ?ntertexe, Lat. ] Di- 
verſification of things mingled, or woven one 
among another. 
To INTERTWINE. 
To INTERTWITI'ST. § or ewif.) To unite 
by twitting one in another, Milton. 
ILNTERVAL. /. [intervallum, Latin.] 
1. Space between places; iuterſtice ; vacuĩ- 
ty ; ſpace unoccupied; void place vacancy 3 
vacant place. Newton, 
2. Time paſſing between two aflignable 
points, p Swift. 
3. Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtemper. Arr. 
To INTERVE'NE. v. x. | intervezis, Latin] 
1. To come between things or perſons. 


v. 4. ¶ inter and tire, 


2. To make intervals. Milian. 
3. To croſs unexpectedly. Taylor. 
INTERVE'NE./. From the verb. JOppedtion, 
or perhaps interview: out of uſe. Motten. 


INTERVENIENT. a. [ interveniexs, Latin. ] 
Latercedent ; interpoſed; paſſing between, 
Bacon. 


INTERVE'NTION. / [iaterventio, Latin. ] 
1. Agency between perſons. Atterbury. 
2. Agency between antecedents and conies 
cutives. Teras. 
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3. Interpoſition 3 the ſtate of being inter- 


ed. Holder. 
Te INTERVE'RT. v. . [inter verto, Latin.] 
1. To turn to another courſe. Wotton. 
2. To turn to another uſe. 
INTERVIEW. / [entrevur, French. ] Mu- 
tual fight; fight of each other. coker. 
To INTERVO'LVE. v. a. {intervolvs, Lat.] 
To involve one within another. Milton. 
To INTERWE'AVE. v. a. pret. interwove, 
part. paſſ. ixterwoven, interwove, or inter- 
weaved. | inter and weave.] To mix one 
with a in a regular texture; to inter- 
mingle. | ilton. 
To INTERWY'SH. v. «. [inter and wi/ſh.] To 
wiſh mutually to cach other. Donne. 
INTE'STABLE. a. [ inteftabilis, Lat.] Diſ- 
ualified to make a will. Aylife. 
INTE'STATE. a. [intefatus, Latin.] Want- 
ing a will ; dying without a will. ryden. 
INTESTINAL. a. [ inteftinal, French, from 
inteſtine.) Belonging to the guts. Arbuthnor. 
INTE'STINE. a. | inteflin, French; intefti- 
nas, Latin. ] 
1. Internal; inward ; not external. Dzppa. 
2, Contained in the body. Milton. 
3- Domeſtick ; not foreign. Pope. 
INTE'STINE. / [int;ftinum, Latin.) The 
gut ; the bowels. Ar buthner. 
To INTHRA'LL. v. a. [in and thrall.] To 
enſlave; to ſhackle ; to reduce to 21 
rior. 
INTHRA'LMENT. / [from inthrall.} Ser- 
vitude ; ſlavery. ilton. 
To INTHRO'NE, v. a. [in and throne.] To 
raiſe to royalty; to ſeat on a throne. Thom, 


I'NTIMACY, / | from intimate.] Clole fa- 


miliarity. 
I'NTIMATE. a. | intimus, Latin. ] 
1. Inmoſt; inward ; inteſtine. Tillotſon. 
2. Near; not kept at diſtance. South. 
3. Familiar ; cloſely acquainted. Roſcommon. 
I'NTIMATE. / [intime, French; intimus, 
Latin. ] A familiar friend; one who is truſted 
with our theughts. Gov. of the Tongue. 
To INTIMATE. v. 4. [intimer, French.] 
To hint; to point out indirectly, or not very 
plainly. Locke. 
I'NTIMATELY. ad, [ from intimate. ] 
1. Cloſely ; with intermixture of parts. Arb. 
2. Nearly; inſeparably. Addiſen. 
3. Familiarly; with cloſe friendſhip. 
INTIMA'TION. / [from intimate. | Hint; 
obſcure or indirect declaration or direction. 
Addiſon. 
I'NTIME. 2. Inward; being within the maſs; 
internal : not uſed. Digby. 
To INTI'MIDATE. „. a. [intimider, Fr.] 
To make fearful ; to daſtardize; to make 
cowardly. 4 : Young. 
INTYRE. 4. [entier, French; ſee ExTt1as. }] 
Whole; iminiſhed; unbroken. Hoc ler. 
INTI'REN ESS. / | from in ire.] Wholeneſs; 


I'NTO. prep. {im and #0.) 
1. Noting entrance with regard to place: 5e 


Rogers. 


INT 


- 


wen! into the houſe. Norten, 
2. Noting penetration beyond outſide: 
moifture finks into the body. Pope. 


3. Noting a new ſtate to which any thing is 
brought by the agency of a cauſe : be was 
brought into danger by raſhneſs. Boyle. 

INTO'LERABLE. a. | intolerabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Infufferable ; not to be endured ; not to 
be born. Taylor. 
2. Bad beyond ſufferance. 

INTO'LERABLENESS. /. Quality of a thing 
not to be endured. 

INTO'LERABLY: ad. {from intolerable.] To 


a degree beyond endurance, 


INTO'LERANT. a. [ intolerant, Fr.] Not en- 


during; not able to endure. Arbuthnot. 
To INTO'MB. v. a. [in and tomb. ] To encloſe 
in a funeral monument ; to bury. Dryden. 
ToIl'NTONATE. v. a. [ intono, E © "TO 
thunder. 
INTONA'TION, F. [intonati:n, Fr. from in- 
tomate. | The act of thundering. 
To INTO'NE. v. . ¶ from , To make 
a flow protracted noiſe. Pope. 
To INTO'RT. v. a. [intortwo, Lat.] To twiſt; 
to wreath ; to wring. Pope. 
To INTO'XICATE. v. a. [in and roxicum, 
Lat, ] To inebriate ; to make drunk. Baces. 
INTOXICA'TION. / [ from iztoxicate. } In- 
ebriation ; ebriety ; the act of making drunk; 
the ſtate of being drunk. * South, 
INTRA'CTABLE. 2. [ intra&abilis, Latin. 
1. Ungovernable ; violent ; ſtubborn; ob- 
ſtinate. Rogers. 
2. Unmanageable ; furious. MHoodward, 
INTRA'CTABLENESS. /. Obſtinacy ; per- 
verſeneſs. | 
INTRA'CTABLY. ad. [from intra#able.] 
Unmanageably ; ſtubbornly. 
INTRANQUTLLITY. / [in and tranquil- 
lity.] Unquietneſe; want of reſt. Temple. 
INTRANSMU'TABLE. a. [| ix aud tranſmu- 
table.] Unchangeable to any other ſubſtance. 


Ray. 
To INTREA'SURE. v. a. [in and treaſure. | 


To lay up as in a treaſury. Shakſpeare. 
Te INTRE'NCH v. x. 5 and !rencher, Fr.] 
To invade ; to encroach ; to cut off part of 


what belongs to another. Dryden. 
To INTRE'NCH. v. a. 
1. To break witli hollows. Milton. 


2. To fortify with a trench: as, the allics 


were intrenched in their camp. 
INTRE'NCHANT. 2. Not to he divided; 
not to be wounded ; indiviſible. . care. 
INTRE'NCHMENT, / [from trench. ] For- 
tification with a trench. 
INTRE'PID a. [intrepede, Fr. intrepidus, 
Lat. ] Fearleſs ; daring ; bold ; brave. Thor. 
INTREPTDITY. /. | from intrepidite, Fr.] 
Fearleſneſs ; courage; boldneſs, Su, 
INTRE'PIDLY. ad. {from intrepid.] Fear - 
leſly ; daringly. Pope. 
I'NTRICACY. V [from iutricate.] State of 


being entangled ; perplexity ; involution 3 
complication of facts or notion. Addiſon. . 


U 
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I'NTRICATE, 2. [intricatus, Lat.] Entan- 
gled; perplexed; involved; complicated; 
- obſcure. Addiſon. 
To I'NTRICATE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
To perplex ; to darken: not proper, nor in 
uſe. Camden. 
I'NTRICATELY. ad. [from intricate.) With 
involution of one iu another; with perplexi- 


Swift. 


ty. 
I'NTRICATENESS. / [from intricate.] Per- 
plexity ; involution; obſcurity. Sidney. 
INTRIGUE. V [ intrigae, Fr. 
1. A plot; a private tranſaction in which 
many parties are engaged. Addiſon. 
2. Intricacy; complication. ale. 
3- The complication or perplexity of a fable 
or poem; artful involution of feigned tranſ- 
ation. Pope. 
To INTRI'GUE. v. x. { intriguer, Fr.] K 
form plots ; to carry on private deſigus. 
INTPIF'GUER. / [ intriguer, Fr.] One who 
buſies himſelf in private tranſactions; one 
who forms plots; one who purſues women. Ad. 
INTRI'GUINGLY, ad. [from intrigue. ] 
With intrigue ; with ſecret plotting. 
INTRI'NSECAL. a. ſ intrinſecus, Latin. ] 


I. Internal; ſolid ; natural; not accidental; 


not merely apparent. Bentley. 
2. Intimate; cloſely familiar: not uſed. Mot. 
INTRI'NSECALLY. ad. 
t. Internally ; naturally; really, South. 
2. Within; at the inſide. Watton. 
INTRI'NSECATE. 2. Perplexed ; entan- 
_  gled: not in uſe. Shakſpeare. 
INTRI'NSICK. a. [intrinſecus, Latin. 
I. Inward ; internal; real; true. Hammend. 
2. Not depending on accident; fixed iu the 
nature of the thing. a Rogers. 
To INTRODUCE. v. @. [introduco, Latin.] 
1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a 
perſon. Locke. 
2. To bring ſomething into notice or prac- 
tice, Brown. 
3- To produce; to give occaſion to. Locke. 
4. To bring into writing or diſcourle by pro- 
per preparatives. 
INTRODU'CER, I [from introduce. ] 
1. One who conducts another to a place or 
perſon. 4 
2. Any one who brings any thing into prac- 
tice or notice. Wittox. 
INTRODU'CTION. /. [ introdu#is, Latin. 
1. The act of conducting or uſhering to any 
place or perſon ; the ſtate of being uſhered 
or conducted. 
2. The act of bringing any new thing into 
notice or practice. Clarendon, 
3 The preface or part of a book containing 
previous matter. 
INTRODU'CTIVE. a. | introdu@tif, Fr.] 
Serving as means to ſomething elſe. South. 
INTRODU'CTORY, «. [ from introduttus, 
Latin. ] Prev..us; ſerving as conveyance to 
ſomething further. Bayle. 
INTROGRE'SSION. / [ introgrefſio, Latin. ] 
Entrance ; the act of entering . 
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INTROIT. / [intrit, French.] The begig* | 
ning of the mals; the beginning of publick 
devotions. a 


INTROMI'SSION. /. [ intromiffio, Lat.] The 
act of ſending in. Peacham. 
Te I'NTROMIT, v. a. [intromitto, Lat.] 
1. To ſend in; to let in; to admit. 
2. To allow to enter; to be the medium by 
which any thing enters. Newton» 
7% INTROSPE'CT. v. a. [introſpe&us, Lat.] 
To take a view of the infide. 
INTROSPE'CTION. / [from intreſpe@.] 
A view of the infide. - ryden. 
INTROVE'NIENT. a. [inter and venio, Lat.] 
Entering ; coming in. Brown. 
To INT RU'DE. v. x. | intrudo, Latin. ] 
1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of vio- 
lence; to enter without invitation or - 
miſſion. atts. 
2. Toencroach ; to force in uncalled or un- 


permitted. ; Coloſſians. 
To INTRU'DE. v. a. To force without right 


or welcome. Pope, 
INTRU'DER. / from intrude. | One who 


forces himſeltinto company or affairs without 
right or welcome. Addiſon. 


INTRU'SION. / [intryfto, Latin. ] : 
1. The act of thruſting or forcing any thing 
or perſon into any place or ſtate. Locke. 
2. Encroachment upon any perſon or place z 
_ unwelcome entrance. | Wake. 
3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 
any thing. Motten. 
To IN TRUST. v. a. [in and traf.] To 
treat with confidence; to charge with an 
ſecret commiſſion, or thing of value. Ar 
INTUUTION. V [ intzitus, Latin. ] 
1. Sight of any thing; immediate knowledge. 
Government of the Tongue. 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of 
reaſon, but inſtantaneouſly accompanying the 
ideas which are its object. Glanville. 
INTUITIVE. @. | intuitivus, Latin. ] 
1, Seen by the mind immediately. Locke, 
2. Seeing, not barely believing. Hooker. 
3. Having the power of difcavering truth 
immediately without ratiocination. Hooker. 
INTU'ITIVELY. ad. [imtuitivement, Fr.] 
Without deduction of reaſon ; by immediate 
perception. Hooker, 
INTUME'SCENCE. 2 /. | rntumeſcence, Fr. 
INTUME'SCENCY, intumeſce, Latin.] 
Swell; tumour. Browns. 
INTURGE'SCENCE. {[irand turgeſes, Lat:] 
Swelling ; the act or ſtate of ſwelling. Brown. 
INTU'SE.\F/. [ intuyſws, Lat.] Bruiſe. Spenſer, 
To INTWINE. v. a. [iz and twine.] | 
1. To twiſt, or wreath together. Hooker, 
2. To be inferted by being wreathed or 
twiſted. Dryden, 
To INVA'DE. v. a. [ invade, Latin. }] 
1. To attack a country; to make a hoſtile 
entrance, Axolleg. 


2. To attack; to aſſail; to aſſault. Shalſp. 

3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility ; 

to attack. Dryden, 
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INVA DER. /. [from invade, Latin. 
1. One who enters with hoſtility into the 


poſſciſions of another. Bacon. 
2. An aſſailant. 
3. Encroacher; intruder. Hammond. 


INVALE'SCENCE. / [invaleſco, Latin. ] 
Strength; health; force. | 
*INVA'LID. @. { inva/idus, Latin.) Weak ; of 

no weipht or cogency. Milton, 
To INVA'LIDATE. v. a. [from inwahid.] To 
weaken ; todeprive of force or efficacy. 
INVALT'DE. / [ French. ] One diſabled by 
ſickneſs or hurts. Prior. 
INVALVDITY. / [irva/idits, French. 
1. Weakneſs ; want of cogency. 
2, Want of bodily ſtrength. Temple. 
INVA'LUABLE. 2. {ix and valuable.) Fe- 
cious above eſtimation; ineſtimable. Ates b. 
INVA'RIABLE. a. [invariadble, French. }] 
Unchangeable; conſtant. Brown. 
INVA'RIABLENESS. /. [from ixwariad/e.] 
Immutability ; conſtancy. 
INVA'RIABLY. ad. | from invariab/e.] Un- 
changeably ; conſtantly. Atterbury. 
INVA'SION. / [ invafio, Latin. 
1. Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſ- 
ſeſſious of another; hoſtile encroachment. Dr. 
2. Attack of a Cviſcaſ-, Arbuthmnet. 
INVA'SIVE. a. {from invade.) Entering hol- 
tilely upon other men's poſſettons. Dryder. 
INVE'CTIVE. / [irve&ive, French. ] A cen- 
ſure in ſpeech or writing; a reproachtul ac- 
cuſation. Hooker. 
INVE'CTIVE. a. [from the noun. ] Satiri- 
cal; avufire., Dryden. 
INVE'CTIVELY. ad. Satirically ; abufiveiy. 
To INVE'IGH. v. @. [ invehs, Latin. | To 
utter cenſure or reproach. Arbuthnot. 


INVE'IGHER. / [trom inveigh.] Vehement 


railer, Wiſeman. 
Zo INVEIGLE. v. a. [| inveg/iare, Italian. ] 


Io perſuade to ſomething bad or hurttul ; to 
wheedle; to allure; to ſeduce. FAindibras. 
INVEIGLER. /. {| from znveig/e. ] Seducer; 
deceiver; allurer to ill, Sand ys. 
To INVENT. v. a. | inventer, French.) 
1. To diſcover; to hind out; to excogitate ; to 
produce ſomething not made before, Arbuth. 
2. To forge ; to contrive falſely; to fabricate, 
Stilling ftect. 
3. To ſeign; to make by the imagination. 
Shatkſpeare. 
To light on; to meet with: not uted. Sp, 
INVE'NTER. /. { trom ixventewr, French. 
1. One who produces ſomethiug new; a de- 
»viſer of ſomething not known betore, Garth. 
2. A ſorger. 6 
INVE'NTION. /. [invention, French.) 
1. Excogitation ; the act or power of pro- 


ducing ſomething new, Dryden, 
2. Diſcovery. Ray. 
3. Forgery ; fiction. Shakſpearc. 


4. The thing invented. Milton, 
INVE'NTIVE. a. [irventif, French. }] 
1. Quick at coatrivance ; ready at expedi- 

Ents, Acbam. 


. 
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2. Having the power of excogitation or fle- 
tion. Raleigh, 
INVENTOR. F/. [ inventer, Latin. ] 
1. A finder out ot ſomethiug new. Milton, 
2. A contriver; a framer. Shakſpeare, 
INVENTO'RIALLY. ad. [from inventory, 
© whence perhaps inventorial.] In manner of 
an inventory. Shakſpeare, 
I'NVENTORY. / [ inventoire, Fr.] An ac- 
count or catalogue of moveables. Addiſor. 
To 'NVENTORY. v. a. | inventorier, Fr.] 
To regiſter ; to place in a catalogue. Shaky. 
INVE'NTRESS. /. | inventrice, Fr. from ix- 
vertor. | A female that invents. Burnet. 
INVE'RSE. a. [inverſe, Fr. inverſus, Lat.] 
Inverted ; reciprocal : oppoſed to dire. 
INVE'RSION. { f inwerfor, Fr. ive, Lat.] 
1. Change ot order or time, ſe as that the 
laſt is firit, and firſt laſt, Dryden. 
2. Change of place, io that each takes the 
room of the oher, 
To INVE'RT. v. a. [inverto, Latin. ] : 
1. To turn upfide down ; to place in con- 
trary method or order to that which was be- 


* 
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fore. Watts. 
2. To place the laſt firſt, Prior. 
3. To divert; to turn into another channel; 
to imbezzle; to convert. Kmolles. 
INVE'RTEDLY. ad. [trom inverted.) In 
contrary or reverted order. Dervam. 


To INVE'ST. v. a. | inveftis, —_— 
ilton, 


1. To dreis; to ciothe; to array. 
2. To place in poſleſuon of a rank or office, 
Hooker. Clarendon, 


3. To adorn ; to grace. Shakſpeare. 
4. To conter ; to give. baron, 


5. To encloſe ; t {urround fo as to intercept 
ſuccours or provitions. | 
INVE'STIENT. a. | inveffiens, Latin. ] Co- 
vering; clothing. Woodward, 
INVE'STIGABLE. a. [from iv gate. ] To 
be ſearched out; dilcoverable by rational 
diſquiſition. ö Hoc ter. 
To INVE'STIGATE. v. a. { inveftizo, —. 
To ſearch out; to find out by ratio al dif- 
quiſition, , Cheyne. 
INVESTIGA'TION, /. | inweftigatio, Latin.] 
I. The act of the mind by which unknown 
truths are diſcovered, Watts. 
2. Examination. Pope. 
INVE'STITURE. J [ French. J 
1. The right of giving poſſeſſion of any mo- 
nor, office, or benefice. Ralego. 
2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 
INVESTMENT. / [| in aud veftment.] Dreſs ; 
clothes ; garment ; habit. Sbalſpeare. 
INVE'TERACY, /. | inveteratio, Latin. 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad; ob · 
ſtiuacy contirmed by time. Addiſon. 
2. [In phyſick. ] Long continuance of a 
diſeaſe. | 
INVE'TERATE. a. [ inveteratus, Latin.) 
1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. Bacon, 
2. Obſtinate by long continuance. Swift. 
To INVE'TERATE. v. a. [ inveters, Latin. ] 
To fix and ſettle by long continuance. Bacon. 
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INVE'TERATENESS. / from mvererate.] 
Long continuance of any thing bad; obſti- 

nacy confirmed by time, Brown. 

INVETERA'TION. V [ izveteratio, Latin. 

The act of hardening or confirming by long 

continuance. 

INVIDIOUS. 2. [invidie/us, Ron 
1. Envious; malignant. velyn, 
2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred. Su t. 

INVUDIOUSLY. ag. 

1. Malignantly ; enviouſly. 

2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. 
INVFDIOUSNESS. { [from invridious.] Qua- 

lity of provoking eavy or hatred. 

Toa INV'GORATE. v. @. [ia and vigour. ] 
To endue with vigour; to ſtrengthen; to ani- 
mate ; to enforce. Addiſon. 

INVIGORA'TION. / [from invigorate. ] 
1. The aft of invigorating. ; 

2. The ſtate of being invigorated, Norris. 
INVINCIBLE. a. [ invincible, Fr.] Infupera- 
dle; ungonquerable;z not to be ſubdued. Sh. 

INVI'NCIBLENESS. / Unconquerablenetis; 
inſuperableneſs, | 

INVI'NCIBLY. ad. {from invincible.) Inſu- 
perably ; unconquerably. Ilten. 

. INVI'OLABLE. 4. Cue, French. ] 

1. Not ta be profaned ; not to be injured. 


Milton. 
2. Not to be broken. Hooker. 
3- Inſulceptible of hurt or wound. M7/tcn. 


INVI'OLABLY. ad. | from invis/able.) Wich- 
out breach ; without failure. Sprat. 
INVFOLATE. a. | invic/atus, Latin.] Un- 
hurt; uninjured z vaprotaned ; unpoliuted ; 
unbroken, D. yden. 
IINVIOUS. . [invias, Latin,] Impaſſable; 
untrodden. (Iudibras. 
7; INVI'SCATE. v. a. [in and viſcas, Lat.] 
To lime; to entangle in giutineus matter, 
Br own, 
INVISIBULITY. /. [invifbiliie, Fr.] The 
ſtate of being inviſible ; 1mperceptibicnels to 
fight. ay: 
INVI'SIBLE. @. [invifible, Fr.] Not percep- 
tible by the fight ; not to be feen. Sidney, 
INVI'SLBLY. ed. [from mvi/6c. ] Impercep- 
tibly to the fight. Denham. 
INVITA'TION / finviutatiz, Latin] The 
at of inviting, bidding, or calling to any 
thing with ceremony and civility. Dryden. 
To INVITE. v. a. | invito, Latin. 
i, To bid; to atk to any place wich intreaty 
au] complaiſance. Swift. 
2. To ailure; to perſusde ; to in luce by 
hope or pleaſure. | Bacon. 
To INVI'TE. v. 3. To aſk or call to any 
thing picaſing. 
INVI'TER. / {from invite. ] He who invites. 
- Smalridge. 
INVI'TINGLY. ad. | from inviriag.} In ſuch 
manner as invites or allures. Decay of Picty. 
To INU'MBRATE. v. 4. | inumbro, Latin. ] 
To ſhade ; to cover with thades. 
INU'NCTION. / [inun#us, Latin.] The act 
ol imcar ing or anointinge Ray. 


„ 
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INUNDA'TION. /. [inmmdatio, Latin. ] Þ 
1. The overflow of waters ; flood. Dryden. 
2. A confluence of any kind, Spenſer. 
To I NVOCATE. v. 4. | invoco, Latin.] To 
invoke; to implore; to call upon to pray to. 
Milton, 
INVOCA'TION. V [ invocatio, Latin: ] 
1. The act of calling upon in prayer. Hooker. 
2. The form of calling for the aſſiſtance or 
pretence of any being. Addiſon. 
INVOICE. FL. | perhaps corrupted from the 
Freach ervoyez, lend. ] A catalogue of the 
freight of a thip, or of the articles aad price 
of goods fent by a factor. 
To INVO KE. v. a. { invoeo, Latin. ] To call 
upon; to implore ; to pray to. Sidney. 
To INVO'LVE. v. a. {[involvo, Latin. ] 
1. To inwrap ; to cover with any thing cir 


cumſſuent. Dryden. 
2. To imply; to compriſe. Tillotſon. 
3. To intwilt; to join. Milton. 
4. To take in; to catch. Sprat. 
5. To entangle. Locle. 


6. To complicate; to make intricate. Locke, 
7. To blend; to mingle together conftufedly. 
: Ke Milton. 
INVO'LUNTARILY. ad. [ſrominvoluntary.] 
Not by choice; not ſpontancoully.. | 
INVO'LUNTARY. a. [ involuntaires, Fr. J 
1. Not having the power of choice. Pope. 
2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. Locke. 
INVOLU'TION. / | invelutio, Latin. } 
1. The att of invo;ving or inwropping. 
2. The ſtate of being entangled; complica- 


tion. Glamville. 
3. That which is wrapped round auy thing. 
5. SN. 


To INU'RE. v. a. [iz and re.] To habituate 3 
to make ready or williug by practice :; to ace 
cuſtom. Addijen, 

INU'REMENT, / [from ure. ] Practice z 
hanit; uſe; cuſtom ; frequency. Motten. 

7o INU'RN. v. a. [in and arn.] Tointomb; 
to bury. Shalſprare. 

INU'STION. F. Lie, Latin. ] The act of 
buraing. 

INU"TILE. a. tile, Fr. inuiilis, Latin.] 
Uſzlefs ; unprofitable. Bacon, 

INUTTLITY, / [inutilitar, Lat.] Uſeleſſ« 
neſs ; unproficablenets. 

INVU'LNERABLE. a. [inwu/nerable, Fr. J 
Not to be wounded ; fecure trom wound. $5. 

To INWA'LL. v.4. To encloſe or forufy with 


a wall. Spenſer. 
I'NWARD. | | ? 
[NWARDS. | ad. [\npeand, Saxon, ] 

1. Toward the internal parts; within. Bac. 


2. Wich infletion or incurvityg eoncavely., 


3. Into the mind or thought. Hooker. 
I'NWARD. a. | | 
1. Internal; placed not on the outſide but 
within. Milton, 
2, RefleRing; deeply thinking. Prior. 


3. Intimate ; domeſtick; familiar. Jed. 
4 Ro in the mind, $hakſpeare, * 
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TNWARD. /. 
1. Any thing within, generally the bowels. 
Seldom has this ſenſe a ſingular. Milton. 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance. Shakſpeare. 
I'NWARDLY. ad. {trom inward. |. 
1. In the Heart ; privately. Shak peare. 
2. In the parts within; internally. Arouthnol. 
3. With inflection or concavity. 
I'NWARDNESS. / {from inward. 
macy; familiarity. 
To INWE'AVE. preter. inwove or inweaved, 
part. paſſ. /inwove or inwoven.[ in and weave. | 
1. To mix any thing in weaving, fo that it 
forms part of the texture. Pope. 
2. To intertwine; to complicate. Milton. 
To INWO'OD, v a. {in and woed.] To hide 
in woods: not uſed. Sidney. 
To INWRA'P. v. a. [in and wrap. ] 
1. To cover by involution; to involve. Spenſer, 
2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty or 


Inti- 


obſcurity. Bacon. 
3. To raviſh ; to tranſport. Milton. 
INWRO'UGHT. a. | iz and wrought. ] A- 
dorned with work. Milton. 


To INWRE'ATH. v. a. [in and wreath. ] 
To ſurround as with a wreath. Milton. 
JOB, / [A low word, of which the etymology 
is not known. ] * 
1. Petty, piddling work; a piece of chance- 
work. 
2, A low mean lucrative buſy affair. Pope. 
3. A ſudden ftab with a ſharp inftrument, 
To JOB. v. a. 
1. To ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inſtru- 
ment. E' Eftrange. 
2. Lo drive in a ſharp inſtrument. Moxon. 
To JOB. v. x. To play the ſtockjobber ; to 
buy and ſell as a broker. : Pope. 


OB's tears. . An herb. Ainſworth. 
O'BBER. / nfl 

1. A man who ſells ſtocks in the publick 
funds, | Swift. 


2. One who does chancework. 
OBBERNO'WL. / {| jobbe, Flemiſh, dull, 
and nowl, hnol, Saxon, a head.] Logger- 
head ; blockhead. Hudibras. 
JO'CKEY. / [from Fack.] 
1. A fellow that rides horſes in the race. Add. 
2. A man that deals in horſes. 
| . A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. 
To JO'CKEY. v. a. [ from the noun. ] 
1. Tojuſtle by riding againſt one. 
2. Lo cheat; to trick. 
JOCO'SE. a. [jocoſus, Latin.] Merry; wag- 
giſh ; given to jeſt. Watts. 
JOCO'SELY. ad. Waggiſbly ; in jeſt; in 


game. 


merriment. rown. 


Jecularis, Latin. ] Uſed in 


OCO'SITY. 
O'CULAR. a. 
jeſt; merry; jocoſe; waggith. * 
JOCULA'RITY. F. [from jocular.] Merri- 
ment; diſpoſition to jeſt. Brown. 
JOCU'ND. a. { jecundus, Lat.] Merry; gay; 
airy ; lively. . Ilten. 


7 1 
JOCU'NDLY, ad. Merrily ; gayly. South, 


Shakſpeare, 


Broome. 


JOcoSITY. from ſocoſc.] Waggery; 
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To JOG. v.a. ¶ ſchocken, Dutch.) To puſh z 
to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe; to give no- 
tice by a ſudden puſh, Norrls. 
To JOG. v. *. 
1. To move by ſuccuſſation; to move with 
ſmall thocks like thoſe of a low trot, Shakſp. 
2. To travel idly and heavily. Dryden. 
JOG. /. [from the verb.] 
1, A puſh; a flight ſhake; a ſudden inter- 
ruption by a puſh or ſhake; a hint you by 


a puſh. Arbuthnot. 
2, A rub; a ſmall ſtop; an irregularity of 
motion. Glanville, 


JO'GGER. / __ J9g-] One who moves 

heavily and dully. Dryden. 
To JO'GGLE. v. . To ſhake, Derham. 
IO HNAPPLE. /. A ſharp apple. Mortimer, 
To JOIN. v. a. | /oindre, French. ] 

1. To add one to another in contiguity. uiab. 
2. To couple ; to combine, ocke, 
3. To unite in league or marriage. Dryder. 
4. To daſh together; to collide ; to encoun- 


ter, Kinelles. 
. To aſſociate, Act. 
To unite in one act. Dryden. 
7. To unite in concord. Corinthians, 
8. To act in concert with. Dryden. 


To JOIN, v. . 
1. To grow to; to adhere ; to be continuous, 
Act,. 
2. To cloſe; to claſh, Shakſpeare, 
3- To unite with in marriage, or any other 
league. Ezra. 
4. To become confederate. Maccabees. 
JOINDER. / from et.] Conjunction; join- 
ing: not uſed. | Shakſpears, 
JOINER. / [from ii.] One whoſe trade is 
to make utenſils of wood compacted. Moxon, 
JO'INERY. / | trom joiner. ] An art whereby 
leveral pieces of wood are fitted and joined 
together. Mexon. 
JOINT. /. [ jointure, French. 
I. Articulation of limbs; juncture of move- 
able bones in animal bodies. Temple. 
2. Hinge ; junctures which admit motion of 
the parts. Sidney. 
3. [In joinery.] Straight lines, in joiners 
language, is called a jet, that is, two pieces 
of wood are ſhot or planed. os. 

A knot or commillure in a plant. 

5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
the butcher. Swift. 
6. Out of JorxnT. Lurxated ; flipped from 
the ſocket, or correſpondent part where it 


naturally moves. Herbert. 

7. Out of Joint. Thrown into confuſion 

and diſorder; confuſed.  Shakſpeare, 
OINT. 2. 

1. Shared among many. Shakſpeare. 

2. United in the ſame poſſeſſion. Donne. 


3. Combined; acting together in conſort. 

| . Addiſon. 
To JOINT. v.a. [from the noun. ] 25 
1. To form in articulations. Ray. 
2. To form many parts into one. Dryden, 
3. To join together in coatederacy. S. 


JOU 


4 To divide a joint; to cut or quarter into 


joints. Dryden. 
JO'INTED. a. {from joint. ] Full of 22 
knots, or commiſſures. Philips. 


JO'INTER. / [from eint. ] A ſortof plaue. 


Moxon. 
JOINTLY. ad. {from joint. ] 
1. Together ; not ſeparately. Hooker. 
2. In a ſtate of union or co-operation. Dryd. 
JO'INTRESS. / [from jointure.] One who 
holds any thing in jointure. hakſpeare. 
JOINTSTO'OL. /.,[ joint ind e.] A ſtool 
made not merely by inſertion of the feet, but 
by inſerting one part in another. Arbuthnor. 
JO'INTURE. V [| jointure, French.] Eſtate 
ſettled on a wiſe to be enjoyed after her huſ- 
band's deceaſe. Pope. 
JOIST. / [from joindre, French. ] The ſe- 
condary beam ot a floor. Mortimer. 
To JOIST. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit in 
the imaller beams of a flooring. 
JOKE. / | jocur, Latin.] A jeſt ; ſomething 
not ſerious. Watts. 
To JOKE. v. „. | jocor, Latin.] To jeſt; to 
be merry in words and actions. Cay. 
JO'KER., / [from jse. ] A jeſter; a merry 
fellow. ; Dennis. 
JOLE. / gueule, French; crol, Saxon. ] 
1. The tace or cheek. Collier. 
2. The head of a fiſh. * * 
To 10 LL. v. 4. [from all, the head.] To 
beat the head againſt any thing; to claſh 
with violence. Shakſpeare. L' Eftrange. 
JO'LLILY. ad. {from jo/ly.] Ina 1 46A 
to noiſy mirth. ryden. 
JO'LLIMENT: F{. [from /.] Mirth ; mer- 
riment ; gayety : oblolete. Spenſer. 


O'LLINESS. . 
1O'LLITY. 7 [from jolly. ] 
1. Gayety ; elevation of ſpirit. Sidney. 
2. Merriment ; feſtivity. . Addiſon. 
JO'LLY. 4. C/li, — 
1. Gay; merry; airy ; cheerful. Prier. 


2. Plump; like one in high health. South. 


To JOLT. v. . To ſhake as a carriage on 

rough ground. Swift. 
To JOLT. . a. To ſhake one as a carriage does. 
JOLT. /. Shock; violent agitation. Swife. 
JO'LTHEAD.'/. A great head; a dolt; a 


block head. Grew, 
JONQUTI'LLE. /. | jonguille, N A ſpe- 
cies of daffodil. homſon. 


JO'RDEN., F. { zon, fercus, and den, recep- 
W A pot. 

To JO'STLE. v. a. [ joufter, 
juitle ; to ruſh againſt. | 

JOT. /. [ter.] A point; atittle; the leaſt 
quantity aſſignable. * Shakſpeare. 


Pe 
French. ] To 


* 


JO'VIAL. a. | jovial, French. 
1, Under the influence of Jupiter, Brown. 
2. Gay; airy ; merry. Bacon. 


O'VIALLY. ad. Merrily; gayly. 
1001 ALNESS. /. ſtrom jovia/.] Gayety; 
- -merriment. 

[O*'UISANCE. V [rejouiffance, Fr. ] Jollity ; 
. merriment; feltivity ; obſolete. 52 


Sen or. 


Pope. 


IRE 


JO'URNAL. . [ j-9urnale, French. ] Daily z 
uotidian : out of uſe.  Shakſpeare, 
JO'URNAL. V [ journal, French. 
1. A diary; an account kept of daily tranſ- 
actions. Arbuthnot. 
2. Any paper publiſhed daily. 
JOURNALIST. /. [iromyjournal.] A writer 
of journals. | 
JO'URNEY. F. [ journte, French. ] 
1. The travel of a day. Milton. 
2. Travel by land; diſtinguiſhed from a voy- 
age or travel by ſea, Rogers. 
3- Paſſage from place to place. Burnet. 
To JO'URNEY. v. x. [trom the noun.] To 
travel; to paſs from place to place. Milton. 
JO'URN EYMAN, Y i Journte, a day's work, 
French, and man.] A hired workman; a 
work man hired by the day. Addiſon. 
JO'URNEYWORK. / [| journee, Fr. and 
work.) Work performed for hire; work done 
by the day. Arbuthnot. 
JOUST. / [DU, French. ] Tilt; tourna- 
ment; mock fight. It is now written leſs 
properly /uf. Milton. 
To JOUST. v. x. [ joufter, French.] To run 
in the tilt. Milton. 
JO'WLER. /. The name of a hunting dog or 
beagle. | Dryden. 
O'WTER. / A fiſh driver. Carew. 
oh [ joye, French. 
1. The paſſion produced by any happy acci- 
dent ; giadnefs ; exultation. South, 
2. Gayety ; merriment ; feſtivity. Dryden. 


3. Happinets ; — Shakſpeares 
4. A term of fondneſs. Shakſpeare. 
To JOY. v. . [from the noun.] To rejoice ; 
to be glad; to exult. : Wares. 


To JOY. v. a. | 
1. To congratulate; toentertain kindly. Prior. 
2. To gladden ; to exhilarate. Sidney. 
3. [ jouir de, French.] Te enjoy; to have 
happy poſſeſſion of. Milton. 
JO'YANCE. V | /oiant, old French. ] Gayety; 
teſtivity : oblolete, Spenſer. 
JO'YFUL. a. | j2y and fil/.] Full of joy; 
glad; exulting. Kings. 
O'YFULLY. ad. With joy; gladly. Hate. 
Jour ULNESS, / | trom joy/z/.] Gladneſs; 
joy. euteronomy. 
JO'YLESS. a. [ from joy. ] 
1. Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure. Dryden. 
2. Giving no pleaſure. Shakſpeare. 
JO'YOUS. a. | joyeux, French.] 
1. Glad; gay; merry. Prior. 
2. Giving joy. Spenſer. 
IPECACUA'NHA. / An Indian root, taken 
to procure yomits. Hill. 


IRA'SCIBLE. a. iraſcibilit, low Latin; ra- 


ſcible, French. ] Partaking ot the nature of 
anger. Digôy. 
IRE. / [French ; ira, Latin. ] Anger; rage; 
paſſionate hatred. Dryden. 
I'REFUL. a. [ire and full.] Angry; raging ; 
furious. Dryden. 


I'REFULLY, ad. {from ire.] With ire; "ia an 


angry Manner. 


IRR 
#RIs. /. [Latio,] 
t. The rainbow. 
2. Any appearance of light reſembling the 


Brown. 


rainbow. Newton. 
3. The circle round the pupil of the eye. 
4. The flower- de- luce. ilton. 

To IRK. v. [ei, work, Iflandick.] This 
word is uſed only imperſonally, it irxs me ; 
it gives me pain; or, Iam weary of it. Sh. 

I'RKSOM E. a. [from irk.)] Weariſome; te- 
dious ; troubleſome ; toilſome. Swift. 

I'RKSOMELY. ad. Weariſomely; tediouſly. 

I'RKSOMENESS. / [from irkſome. ] Tedi- 

: 1 weariſomenels. 

: N. / inen, Saxon. 

1. A — 9 — 1 all parts of the 
world. Though the lighteft of all metals, ex- 
cept tin, it is corfiderably the hardeſt ; and, 

hen pure, naturally malleable: when wrought 
into ſteel, or when in the impure ſtate from 

Its firſt fuſion, it is Farce malleable. It is the 
only known ſubſtance that is attracted by the 
Joadſtone. Iron has greater medicinal virtues 
than any of the other metals. Hill. 
2. Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron: 
as, a flat iron, or ſmoothing iron. Pope. 
3. Chain; ſhackle; manacle. Pſalms. 

IRON. 2. | 
1. Made of iron. Mortimer. 
2. Reſembling iron in colour. Woodward. 
3. Harſh; ſevere; rigid; miſerable. Craſbaw. 
4. Indiffoluble ; unbroken. Philips. 
5. Hard ; impenetrable. Shakſpeare. 

To I'RON. v. 4 "par the noun. ] 

1. To ſmooth with an iron. 
2. To ſhackle with irons. 

IRO'NICAL. a. {from irony. ] Expreſſing one 
thing and meaning another; ſpeaking by 
cor traries. Rrown. 

IRO'NICALLY. ad. [from ironical.) By the 

uſe of irony. Bacon. 

IRONMO'NGER. / [iron and monger.] A 
dealer in iron. 

I'RONWOOD. / A kind of wood extremely 
hard, and fo ponderovs as to fink in water. 

I'RONWORT, / [ /4eriris. | A plant, Mill. 

I'RONY. 2. [from iron. ] Made of iron; par- 
taking of iron. Hammond. 

VRONY. , 
ſpeech in which the meaning is contrary to 

the words. Swift. 

: NCE. , s 

R . [irradiance, French. ] 
1. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon 
any object. Brown. 
2. Beams of lizht emitted. | Milton. 

To IRRA'DIATE. v. a. [irradio, Latin. ] 

1. To adorn with light emitted upon it; to 
brighten. South. 
2. To enlighten inte!leQually; to illumine; 
to illuminate, Milton. 
3. To animate by heat or light. Hale. 
4. To decorate with ſhining ornaments. _ 

IRRADIATION, / [ irradiation, French. ] 
1. The act of emitting beams of light. Digby. 
2. ILaminalion; intellectual light. Hale. 


ironic, French.) A mode of 


IRRA'TIONAL. 2. [irfationalis, Latin. 
1. Void of reaſon; vou of underſtanding z 
wanting the diſcourſive faculty, Milton. 
2. Abſurd ; contrary to reaſon. Harvey. 
IRRATIONA'LITY. / f'trom ane 
Want of reaſon. 
IRRA'TIONALLY. ad. [from irrational. 
Without reaſon ; abſurdly. 
IRRECLA'IMABLE. a. [iz and ree/aimable.] 
Not to be reclaimed ; not to be changed to 
the better. Addiſon. 
IRRECONCIT'LABLE.a.[irreconcileable, Fr.] 
1, Not to be recalled to kindneſs ; not to be 


appeaſed. ; Dryden. 

2. Not to be made conſiſtent. Rogers. 
IRRECONCFLABLENESS, 6 [from irre- 

concilable.] Impoſſibility to be reconciled. 


IRRECONCTLABLY. ad. from irrecon- 
cilable.) In a manner not admitting recon- 
ciliation. f | 

IRRECONCT'LED. @. [in and reconciled. ] 
Not atoned. Shak ſpeare. 

IRRECO'VERABLE. a. [izand recoverable.) 
1. Not to be regained ; not to be reſtored or 
repaired. 

2. Not to be remedied, . 

IRRECO'VERABLY. ad. [from irrecover- 
able.) Beyond recovery; paſt repair. Miltor. 

IRREDU'CIBLE. a. [iz and reducible.) Not 
to be brought or reduced. le. 

IRREFRACABILLITV. /. [from irrefraga- 
9272 Strength of argument not to be re- 

uted. 

IRREFRA'GABLE. a. [ irrefragadilis, Lat.] 
Not to be coututed; ſuperiour to argumental 
oppoſition. Swift. 

IRREFRA'CABLY. ad. [from irrefragable.] 
With force above confutation. Atrerbury. 

IRREFU'TABLE. a. | irrefutabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be overthrown by argument. 

I _—_ 1 LAR. a. [irregulier, Fr. irregularis, 

tin. 
1. Deviating ſrom rule, cuſtom, or nature. 
| Prior. 
2. Immethodical;z not confined to any cer- 
tain rule or order. Milton, Cowley. 
3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. 

IRREGULA*RITY, / f irregularite, Fr.] 
1. Deviation from rule. 

2. Neglect of method and order. Brown. 
3- Inordinate practice; vice. , Rogers. 

IRRE'CGULARLY, ad. [from irregular.} 

Without obſervation of rule or method. 
Lecke. 

To IRRE'GULATE. v. 4. [in and regu/a, 
Lat. ] Ts make irregular; to diſorder. Brown. - 

IRRE'LATIVE. 3. [ir and relative, Lat.] 
Having no reference to any ching; fingle ; 
unconnected. rown. 

IRKELI'GION. {. [irreligion, Fr.] Contempt 
of religion ; impiety. Regers. 

IRRELIGIOUS., a. [irreligieux, French.) 
1. Contemning religion; impious. South. 
2. Contrary to religion. Swift. 

IRRELI'GIOUSLY, ad. [from irreligious.} 
Wuh impiety ; with ireligion, 


IRR 


IRRE'MEABLE.'a. {irremeatilis, Latin] Ad- 


mitting no return . Dryden. 
IRREME'DIABLE z [irremediable, Fr. Ad- 
mitting no cure ; not to be remedied. Bacon. 


IRREME'DIABLY., ad. | from irremediable. } 


Without cute Tayler. 
IRREMI'SSIBLE. a. ¶irremiſſable, Fr. ] Not 
to be pardoned. 
IRREMI'SSABLENESS. / The quality of 
being not to be pardoned. Hammond. 
IRREMO'VEABLE. a.{ in and remove. ] Not 
to be moved ; not to be changed. Shak/peare. 
IRRENO'WNED. 2. [ix and rexown. ) Void 
of honour ; unrenowned. Spenſer. 
IRRE'PARABLE. a. [ irreparabilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be recovered; not to be repaired. S/. 
IRRE'PARABLY. ad.. {from irreparable. 
Without recovery; without ameads. Hoyle. 
IRREPLE'VIABLE. a. { in and replevy.] Not 
to be redeemed. A law term. xx 
IRREPREHE'NSTBLE. a. | irreprebenfibilis, 
Latin. ] Exempt trom blame. 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLY. ad. { from irrepre- 
_—_ Without blame. 
IRREPRESE'NTABLE. a.{ i= and Rn 
Not to be figured by any repreſentation. Sl.. 
IRREPRO'ACHABLE. a. [ in and reproach- 
_ able.) Free from blame; tree trom reproach, 
Atterbury. 
IRRE PRO'ACHABLY, ad.{ from irreproach- 
able.) Without blame; without reproach. 
IRREPRO'VEABLE. a. [iz and reprovea- 
ble.) Not to be blamed ; irreproachable. 
IRRESISTIBULITY. / [trom 2 
Power or force above oppoſition. Hammond. 
IRRESI'STIBLE. a, | irre/iftible, Fr. | Su- 
periour to oppoſition. Hooker. 
IRREST'STIBLY. ad. from irrefftibe. ) In 
a manner not to be oppoſed. Rogers. 
IRRE'SOLUBLE. 4. Fn and reſolubilis, Lat.] 
Not to be broken ; not to be diſſolved. Boyle. 
IRRE'SOLUBLENESS. / 9 
Reſiſtance to ſeparation o 
IRRESO'LVEDLY. ad. [in and reſolved. | 
Without ſettled determination. Boyle. 
IRRE'SOLUTE. a. ix and reſolute. ] Not con- 
ſtant in purpoſe ; not determined. _ 
IRRE'SOLUTELY. ad. Without firmnets of 
mind ; without determined purpoſe. 
IRRESOLU'TION.F. [ irreſe{ution, French.] 
Want of firmneſs of mind. Addiſon. 
IRRESPE'CTIVE. . [in and re/pedive. ] 
Having no regard to any circumſtances. 
Regers. 
IRRESPE'CTIVELY. 24. Without regard 
to circumſtances, Hammond. 
IRRETRIE'VABLE. a. [ir and retrieve. ] 
Not to be repaired ; irrecoverable z irrepa- 
rable. 
IRRETRIE'VABLY, ad. Irreparably ; irre- 
coverably, '_ Woodward. 
IRRE'VERENCE. /. R Latin ; 
irreverence, French. 9 
1. Want of reverence ; want of veneration 


want of reſpect. — 


2. State of being diſregarded. 


the parts. Boyle. 


+ 


ISI 


IRRE'VERENT. a. [irreverent, Fr.] No ' 
paying due homage or reverence ; not ex- 
preſſing or conceiving due veneration or re- 
_— Ra/eigh. 

IRRE'VERENTLY. ag. Without due reſpe& 
or veneration. Government of the Tongue. 

IRREVE'RSIBLE a. * and reverſe.] Not 
to be recalled ; not to be changed. Rogers. 

IRREVE'RSIBLY. ad. [from irreverible. 
Without change. Hammond. + 

IRRE'VOCABLE. a. [ irrevecadilis, Latin. ] 
Not to be recalled; not to be brought back 3 
not to be reverſed. Dryden. 

IRRE'VOCABLY. ad. [from irrevacable, ] 
Without recall. Foyle. 

To V'RRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Lat.] To wet 
to moiſten; to water. Ray. 

IRRICATION. V \ from irrigate.] The act 
of watering or moiſtening. . 

IRRI'GUOUS. a. [from irrigate.]J * . 
1. Watery ; watered. Milton. 
2. Dewy ; moiſt. Philips. 

IRRI'SION. V Cie, Latin.] The act of 
laughing at another. codward. 

To V'RRITATE. v. 4. [irrito, Latin.] 

1. To provoke; to teaſe. Clarendon. 
2. To fret ; to put into motion or diforder 
by any irregular or unaccuſtomed contact; to 
ſimulate ; to vellicate. Bacon. 
3. To agitate ; to enforce. - Bacon. 
IRRITATION. / | irritatio, Latin.] 

1. Provocation ; exaſperation. 

2. Stimulation; vellication. Arbutbnot. 

IRRU'PTION. / [irruptio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of any thing ſorcing an entrance. 
Burnet. 

2. Inroad ; burſt of invaders into any place. 
Addiſon. 

IS. [Ir, Saxon. ] The third perſon fingular of 
ts be : I am, thou art, he is. 

ISCHIA'DICK. a. [ioyiataxis.] In anatomy, 
an epithet to the crurati vein ; in pathologys 
the i/chiadick paſſion is the gout in the hip, 
or the ſciatica. 

ISCHURE'TICK. V [i/churetique, — Such 
medicines as force urine when ſupprefled. _ 

I'SCHURY. V [[zx#ga/; i/cnrie, French. ] A 
ſtoppage ot urine, I» 

ISH. /. [irc, Saxon. ] 13 
1. A tet mination added to an adjective to ex- 
preſs diminution of any quality : as, 8/uifhy 
tending to blue. | 
2. It is likewite ſometimes the determication 
of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjeQtive: as, Swediſh. 
3. I: likewiſe notes participation of the qua- 
lities of the ſubſtantive to which it is added : 
as, man, wann ib. 

I'SICLE. / | more properly icic/e, from ice.] 
A pendeut ſhoot of ice. Dryden. 

ISINGLA'SS. / [from ice, or iſe, and g/a/s.] 
A tough, fir m, and light ſubſtance, of a whit 
iſh colour, and in ſome degree tranſpareot, 
much reſembling glue. The fiſh from which 
i/inglaſs is prepared is a ſpecies of ſturgeon. 

From the inteſtines of this 3 
is prepared by boiling, | 


* 


ITC 


I'SING LASS Scene. A foſſil which is one of the 
ureſt of the natural bodies. It is found in 
broad maſſes com poſed of thin flakes. The 
maſſes are browniſh or reddith ; but the plates 
ſeparated, are perfectly colourleſs, and more 
lucid than the fineſt glaſs. Hill. 
1I'SLAND. J Lula, Latin; i/ola, Italian. 
It is pronounced i/ard.] A tract of land ſur- 
rounded by water. Thomſon. 
I'SLANDER. / [from und.] An inhabitant 
of a country ſurrounded by water. 
ISLE. / [Cie, French. Pronounced .] 
1. An iſland ; a country ſurrounded by wa- 
ter. Waller. 
2. A long walk in a church, or publick 
- building. Pape. 
ISOPERIME'TRICAL. / tec, wig, and 
aer e.] In geometry, are ſuch figures as 
have equal perimeters or circumferences, of 
which the circle is the greateſt. Harris. 
— ISO'SCELES. / [i/ocele, French.) That 
which hath only two fides equal. Harris. 
I'SSUE. / [Me, French. 
1. The act of paſſing our. 
2. Exit; egrels ; paſſage out. 
3. Event; coulequence. 
4. Termination z concluſion. Broome. 
5. Sequel deduced from premiſes. —_ 
6. A tontanel ; a vent made in a muſcle for 
the diſcharge ot humours. Wiſeman. 
. Evacuation. ' Matthew. 
2 Progeny ; offspring. Dryden. 
9. In law.] Ic hath divers applications: 
ſometimes uſed for the children begotten be- 
. tween a man and his wite ; ſometimes for 
profits growing from an amercement ; ſome- 
times for protits of lands or tenements; ſome- 
times for that point of matter depending in 
ſuit, whereupon the parties join and put their 
cauſe to the trial of the jury. Cowell. 
To I'SSUE. v. x. [Her, r.] 
1. To come out ; to paſs out of any place. 


Preverbs. 
Fairfax. 


55 pe. 
2. To make an eruption; to break out. Dy. 


3. To proceed as au offspring. Kings. 
4. To be produced by any fund. . 
5. To run out in lines. : Bacon, 

To I'SSUE. v. a. 
1. To ſend out ; to ſend forth, Bacon. 


- 2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively, 
| Clarendon. 
I'SSUELESS. a. [from e.] Having no 
offspring; wanting deicendants. Carew. 
I'STHMUS. / ibn, Lat.] A neck of land 
joining the peninſula to the continent. Sand. 
- pronoun. | hit, Saxon. ] 
1. The neutral demonſtrative. - - Cowley, 
2. It is uſed abſolutely for the Kate of a per- 


ſon or affair. Shakſpeare. 
3. Ii is uſed for the thing; the matter; the 
ir. Shakſpeare. 


4. Je is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbo, 
to give an emphaſis. Locke. 
g. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſiy, 


- or rudely io ons. Shakfſpeare. 
ITCH. 7. Ick, Saran] W. 


o 


Pope. 
. 'TCHY, a. — lech. ] Infected with the itch. 


JUD 


1. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagious 
which overſpreads the bodywith ſmall puſtules 
filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed - mall 


animal. It is cured by ſulphur. Hudibras. 
2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, 
which is caſed by rubbing. . 

3. A conſtant teaſing deſire. Pope. 

To ITCH. v. ». [from the noun.] 

1. To feel that uneaſineſs in the ſkin which 
is removed by rubbing, den. 
2. To long; to have continual defire, Shat, 


PFTEM. ad. | Latin, ] Alſo. A word uſed when 
any article is added to the former. 
ITEM. / 
1. A new article. Shakſpeare. 
2. A hint; an innuendo, Glanville. 
To F'FERATE. v. a. [itero, Latin. ] 
1. To repeat ; to utter again; to inculcate 
by frequent mention. Hooker. 
2. Todo over again. Milton. 
I'TERANT. a.[ iterans, Lat.] Repeating. Bac. 
ITERA'TION. / | iteratto, Latin.] Repeti- 
tion; recital over again. ammond, 
ITI'NERANT. a. [ itinerant, Fr.] Wander- 
ing; not ſettled. Addiſon. 
ITUNERARY.Fx. [ inerarium, Lat.] A book 
of travels. Addiſon. 
ITI'NERARY. a. [itinerarins, Latin. ] Tra- 
velling ; done on a journey. Bacon. 
ITSE'LF. pronown. [it and ſelf.) The neutral 
reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 
JU'BILANT. a. [ jubil/ans, Latin.] Uttering 
ſongs of triumph Milton. 
JUBILA'TION, V { jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, 
Lat.] The act ot declaring triumph. 
JU'BILEE. {.[ jzbile, French; jubilum, Lat.] 
A publick teitivity ; a time of rejoicing; a 
ſeaſon of joy. | den. 
JUCU'NDITY. /{. [jucunditar, Lat.] Plea- 
ſantneſs; agreeableneſs. Brown. 
JUDAS Tree. / Aplant. Mortimer. 
To JUDAPVZE. v. . C dal xe, low Lat.] To 
contorm to the manner of the Jews. Sandys. 
JUDGE. / [ juge, Fr. judex, Lat.] 
1. One who is inveſted with authority to de- 
termine any cauſe or queſtion, real or per- 


ſonal. Milton. 
2. One who preſides in a court of judicature. 
Shakſpeare. 


3- One who has ſkill ſufficient to decide upon 


the merit of any thing. Pope. 
To JUDGE. v. 4. [ juger, Erench. ] 
1. To pals ſentence. Genefir. 
2. To torm or give an opinion. Milton. 


3- To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh ; to confider 

accurately, Addiſon. 
To JUDGE. v.a. 

1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine au- 

thoritatively ; to determine finally. Dryden. 

2. To paſs levere cenſure ; to doom ſeverely. 
4 Matthew. 
JU'DGER. /. [from judge.] One who forms 

judgment, or paiſes ſeutence. Digby. 
JUDGMENT. / [ jugemernt, French, ] 
1. The power of diſcerning the relations be- 


JUL 
tween one term or one propoſition e 560 — 
| oc te. 
3. Doom; the right or power of pailing 
Judgment. Sha 3 
3. The act of exerciſing judicature. Addi/on. 
4- Determination; deciſion. Burnet, 
5. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety 
and impropriety ; criticiſm. Dennis, 
6. Opinion ; notion. Shakſpeare. 
7. Sentence againſt a criminal. Milton. 
$. Condemnagion. Tillotſon. 
9. Puniſhment ioflifted by providence. Add. 
10. Diſtribution of juſtice. Arbutbnot. 
11, Juſticiary law ; ſtatute. Deuteronomy. 
12. The laſt doom. Sbalſprare. 
JU'DICATORY. V [ judico, Latin. 
1. Diſtribution of juitice. Clarendon. 
2. Court of juſtice. Atterbury. 
JU'DICATURE.f. [ judicature, French. 
1. Power of diſtributing juſtice. Bacon, 
2. Court of juſtice. South. 
JUDI'CIAL. a. { jadiciam, Latin. ] 
1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of publick 
juſtice. entley. 
2. Inflicted on as a penalty. South. 
JUDI'CIALLY. ad. In the forms of legal 
- - juſtice. - Grew. 
JUDI'CIARY. a. | judiciare, French. ] Pail. 


ing judgment upon any thing. Boyle. 
JUDICIOUS. 4. Lillian, Fr.] Prudent; 


wiſe; ſkilful. Locke. 
JUDICIOUSLY. ad. Skilfully ; wiſely ; with 

jutt determination. Dryden, 
JUG. /. [ 1ugge» Dauiſh.] A large drinking 

veſſel with a gibbous or ſwelling belly. Swif7. 
To JU'GGLE. v. a. | jougler, French. 

1. To piay tricks by flight of hand. Digby. 

2. To practiſe artifice or impoſture. Sp. 
JU'GGLE. /. | from the verb.] 

1. A trick by legerdemain. 

2. An impoſture; adeception. Tillotſon. 
JU'GGLER. / [ from juggle. 

1. One who practiſes flight of hand; one 

who deceives by nimble conveyance. Sandys. 

2. A cheat ; a trickiſh fellow. Donne. 
JU'GGLINGLY. ad. [from jugg/e.] In a de- 

ceptive manner. 


JU'GULAR. a. [ jugu/um, Latin.] Belonging 


to the throat. 
JUICE, /. [| jus, French. ] 
1. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants and 
p fruits. Watts. 
2. The fluid in animal bodies, Hen Jonſon. 
JU'ICELESS. «. [from juice. Dry; without 
maoiſture. More. 
JUI'CINESS,/. [from juice.] Plenty of juice; 
lucculence. 
JUI'CY, a. from juice. ] Moiſt; full of juice; 
_ lucculent. | Milton. 
To JUKE. v. . [ jucher, Fr.] To perch upon 
any thing as birds, 
U*JUB. J A plant. The fruit is like a 
VJUBES. ſmall plum, but it has little 
tleſh upon the ſtone. Miller. 


Wiſeman. 


JU LAP. / [Arabick ; jx/apizm, low Latin.] 
An extemporaueous torm of medicine, made 


 JUMENT.F. { jument, Fr.] 


JUN 
of ſimple and compound water ſweetened, and 
| ſerving for a vehicle to other forms not fo 
convenient to take alone. Quincy. 
JU'LUS, %. 
I, uly flower. . 


2. Thoſe long worm-like tuſts or palms, as 


they are called in willows, which at the be- 
ginning of the year grow out, and hang pen - 
dular down from hazek, &c. Miller. 
JU'LY./T Falius, Latin. ] The month anci- 
ently called guintilit, or the fifth from 
March, named July in honour of Julius 
Cefar ; the ſeventh month from January. 
FU MART. /. [French.] The mixture of a 
bull and a mare. Locke, 
To JU'MBLE. +».4. To mix violently and 
confuſedly together. Fas 
To JU'MBLE. v. x. To be agitated together. 
Swift. 
JU'MBLE. /. [from the verb.] Confuſed mix- 
ture; violent and confuſed agitation. Swift. 
of burden. 
Brown, 
To JUMP. v. . [gumpen, Dutch. ] 
1. To leap; to ikip; to move without ſtep 


or ſliding. ; Swift. 
2. To leap ſuddenly. Colliers 
3- To jolt, Nabum. 


4. To agree; to tally 3 to join. Halcwill. 
Te JUMP. v.a. To paſs by a leap; to paſs 
eagerly or careleſly over. Sbalſpeare. 
UMP. ad. Exattly ; nicely: obſolete. $5, 
UMP. / | from the W g 
1. The act of jumping; aleap; a ſkip; a 
bound. Locke 
2. A lucky chance, 
3. [jape, Fr. ] A waiſtcoat; a kind of lim- 
ber ſtays worn by ſickly ladies. Cleaveland. 
JU'NCATE. V [ juncede, French.] 
1. Cheeſecake ; a kind of {weetmeat of curds 
and ſugar. 
2, Any delicacy. Milton. 
3. A furtive or private entertainment: now 
improperly written junket. | 
JU'NCOUS. a. [ juxceus, Latin.] Full of bul. 
ruſhes. . 
JU'NCTION. /. [ jun#ion, French. ] Union; 
coaliuon. | Addiſon. 
JU'NCTURE. /. [;un&ura, Latin.] 
1. The line at which two things are joined 
together. | By ls. 
2 1 articulation. ale, 
3. Uniou; amity. K. Charles. 
4. A critical point or article of time. Agdi/or. 
JUNE. /. | Fain, Fr. Janine, Lat.] The ftixth 
month from January. 
JUNIOR =. | /unicr, Latin.] One younger 
than another. Swift, 
U'NIPER. / [ Juniperat, Latin. ] A tree. 
UNK. / [probably an Indian word.] = 
1. A ſmall ſhip of China. Bacon, 
2. Pieces of old cable. 
JU'NKET. /. [ properly juncate. ] 
1. A ſweetmeat. | Shalſpeares 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. 
To JU'NKET. v. . [from the noun. ] 


Shakſpeare: 


JUS 


. To feaſt ſecretly ; to make entertainments 


by ſtealth. $wift. 
2 To ſeaſt. South. 
 JUNTO, /, [Italian] A cabal; a kind of 

men combined in any ſecret defign. 
I'VORY.7/: [i#voire, French. ] A hard, ſolid, 
© and firm ſubſtance, of a fine white colour. 


The elephant carries on each fide of his jaws. 


© tooth of fix or feven feet in length ; the 
two ſometimes weighing three hundred and 
thirty pounds: theſe ivory tuſks are hollow 


from the baſe to a certain height. Hill. 
JUPPON. / juppon, French.) A ſhort clole 
coat. Dryden. 


JU'RAT. /. [ jaratus, Latin.] A magiſtrate in 
- ſome corporations. 
JURATORY, a. { juraroire, French.] Com- 
priſing an oath. 
JURT DICAL. . f jwridicus, Latin. 
4. Acting in the diſtribution of juſtice. 
2. Uſed in courts of juſtice. Hale. 
JURT'DICALLY. ad. With legal authority; 
according to forms of juſtice. 
JU RISCONSULT./. f jaris conſaltus, Lat.] 
One who gives his opinion in caſes of law. 
Ar buthnot. 
JURISDI'CTION. /. f jurifdidio, Latin. ] 
t. Legal authority; extent of power. Hayw. 
2. Dittrit to which any authority extends. 
JURISPKU'DENCE. /. [ jarriſprudence, Fr. 
Juriſprudentia, I. at.] The ſcience of law. 
JU'RIST. / { zurifte, Fr.] A civil lawyer; 
a man who protellies the ſcience of the law; 
a civilian. | Bacon. 
JU*ROR, / Cre, Latin. ] One that ſerves on 
the jury. Spenſer. Dryden. 
JU'RY./. rata, Latin; jure, French.] A 
company of men, ſworn todeliver truth upon 
ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them 
touching the matter in queſtion. Trial by 
aſſiſe, be the action civil or criminal, perſonal 
or rcal, is referred for the K to a Jury, 
vnd as they find it, fo paſſeth the judgment. 
This jury 13 moſt notorious in the great al- 
fſiſes, aud in the quarter- ſeſſious, and in them 
it is called 2 jary, whereas. in other courts it 
is oftea termed an inqueſt. The grand /zry 
conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four, who con- 
fider of all bilis of indictment, which th 
either approve by writing upon them &7//a 
vera, or diiallow by writing ignoramms. Such 
as they approve, are further re#:rred to another 
Jury. Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes rea}, 
dre fo many as can be had, of the hundred, 
where the land in queſtion doth lie, and four 
at che leaſt. Cowell. 
JURYMAN. V  /zry and man.] One who is 
impannelled on a jury. Swift. 
JURY MAS. /. So the ſeamen call whatever 
they ſet up in the room of a mait Joſt in a 
© fight, or by a ſtorm. Harris. 
Jus T. 4. Dale, French.!] 
1. Upright ; incorrupt; equitable in the diſ- 
tri bution of juſtice. Dryden. 
2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with 
ethers, Tillotſon. 


Swift.” 


Ayliffe. 


JUS 


3. Exact; proper; accurate. Clanville, 
4. Virtuous; innocent; pure. Matthews 
True; not forged. Hooker, 
6. Grounded on principles of juſtice ; right - 
ful. | | Milton. 
7. Equally retributed. Romans. 
8. Complete without ſuperfluity. Bacon, 
9. Regular ; orderly. : Addiſon. 
10. Exattly proportioned. Shakſpeare. 
11. Full ; of full dimenſions. Xxolles. 


JUST. 44. 
1. ExaQtly ; nicely ; accurately, | Hooker. 
2. Merely ; barely, Dryden. 
3. Nearly; almoſt. Temple. 

JUST. / Dene, French.] Mock encounter on 
horſeback. Forff is more proper. Dryden, 

To JUST. v. . [ joufter, French,] 

1. Toengage in a mock fight; to tilt. 
3. To puſh ; to drive; to juſtle. 

JUSTICE. / | juftice, Fr. juftitia, Lat.] 
1. The virtue by which we give to every man 
what is his due. te. 
2. Equity ; agreeableneſs to right. 

3. Vindicative retribution; puniſhment. Ba. 
4. Right; aſſertion of right. Shak/ſpeare. 
$: ! jiufticiarins, Latin. ] One deputed by the 
ing to do right by way of judgment. Cow. 
 6.-Jo'sTrcx of the King's Bench. | juftici- 
arius de Banqus Regis. ] Is a lord by his office, 
and the chief of the reft; he is called capitalia 
Jufticiarius Anglie. His office is to determine 
all pleas of the crown; fuch as concern of- 
fences committed againſt the king; as trea- 
ſons, felonies, and mayhems. 
7. Ju'sT1cx of the Common Pleas. Is alord 
by his office, and is called dominus jufticiarius 
communium placitorum. He originally did de- 
termine all cauſes at the common law; that 
is, all civil cauſes between commen perſons, 
as well perſonal as real; for which cauſe it 
was called the court of common pleas, in op- 
* — to the pleas of the crown. 
Jo'srters of Aſiſe. Are ſuch as were 
wont, by ſpecial commiſſion, to be ſent into 
this or that country to take aſſiſes. 
9. Ju's res in Eyre. In ancient times 
they were ſent into divers counties, to hear 
leas of the crown, for the eaſe of the ſub - 
Feds who muſt elſe have been hurried to the 
King's Bench. | 
10. Jos Ties of Casl Deltvery. Are fuch 
as are ſent to determine all cauſes pertaining 
to ſuch as for any offence are caſt into gaol. 
11. Ju'sTiczs NV Prius. Are all one 
now-a-days with juſtices of aſſiſe. 
12. Ju'sr:cns of Peace. [| jufticiarii ad 
pacem. ] Are appointed by the king's com- 
miſſion to attend the peace of the county 
where they dwell; ef whom ſome are made 
of the quorum, becauſe buſineſs of impor- 
tance may not be dealt iu without the pre- 
ſence of one of them. Cowell, 

7% JU'STICE. v. a. from the noun.] To ad- 
mĩniſter juſtice to any: not in uſe, Hayw. 

JU'STICEMENT. / | from ice. ] Procedure 
in courts, : 


3 


JUS 
JU/STICER. /. {from To juftice.] Adminiſtra- 
tor of juſtice. Davies. 
JU'STICESHIP. / {from juftice.] Rank or 
office of juſtice, Swift. 
JUSTYCIABLE. a. {from juftice. ] Proper to 
be examined in courts of jultice. 

JU'STIFIABLE. a. | trom i.] Defenſible 
by law or reafon. . Brown. 
JU'STIFIABLENESS. / ReQtitude; poſſibi- 
lity of being fairly defended. X. Charles. 
JU'STIFIABLY. ad. | from juſtifiable.) Right- 
- ly 5 fo as to be ſupported by right. Locke. 
JUSTIFICA'TION. {{ juftification, French. ] 
1. Abſolution. Sbalſpeare. 
2. Defence; maintenance; vindication; ſup- 
port. p _ Swift. 
3. Deliverance by pardon from fins paſt. 
Clarke. 
JUSTIFICA'TOR. {.[ frem j»/tify.] One who. 

ſupports, defends, vindicates, or juſtifies, 
JU'STIFIER. /. {from 77105. One who 
juſtifies ; one who defends or ablolves; one 
who frees from {in by pardon. Romans. 

To JU'STIFY. v. a. [ juftifer, French. ] 
1. To clear from imputed guilt ; to abſolve 


from an accuſation, Dryden. 
a. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
. Atter bury. 


_ JU'STNESS. 2 Juſt. | 


IVY 


3. To free from paſt fin by pardon. Act. 
To JU'STLE. v. . | joufter, French. ] To 
encounter; to claſh ; to ruſh agaiuſt each 


other. - Lee. 
To JU'STLE. v. a. To puſh ; to drive; to 
force by ruſhing againſt it. Brown. 


JU'STLY. ad. [from /.] 
1. Uprightly ; hoveitly ; in a juſt manner. 
South, 
2. Properly ; exactly; accurately. Dryden. 


1. Juſtice; reaſonableneſs ; equity. Ship. 
2. Accuracy; exactneſs 3 propriety. Dryden. 
To UT. v. . ¶ {uppoſed to be corrupted trom 
jet, perhaps from tt. To puſh or ſhoot 
into prominences; to come out beyond the 
main bulk. Broome. 
To JU"TTY. v. a. [from jut.] To ſhoot out 
' beyond. Shakſpeare, 
JU'VENILE. a. [ juvenilis, Latin.} Young ; 


youthful. acon. 
JUVENTILITY. /. { from 1 

1. Vouthfulneſs. lanville. 

2. Light and careleſs manner. G/anville. . 
JUXTAPOSITION. / — and pofitic, 

_— Appoſition ; the ſtate of being placed 

by each other. Glanville. 


IVV. / {13153 Saxen. ] A plant. Raleigh, 


K. 


KEC 


K A letter borrowed by the Engliſh from the 
9 Greek alphabet. It has before all the 
vowels one invariable found : as, teen, 
ken, kill. K is filent in the preſent pronun- 
ciation before x : as, &nife, knee, knell. 
KA'LENDAR. / [now written calendar. 
An account of time. 
KA'LI. /. [An Arabick word.] Sea weed, of 
the aſhes of which glaſs is made, whence 
the word alkali. 
KAM. g. Crooked.  Sbakſpeare, 
To KAW. v. . [from the ſound. ] To cry as 
a raven, crow, or rook. cke. 
KAW. / [from the verb.] The cry of a raven 
or crow. D 
KAYLE. /. [guille, French.] 
1. Ninepin; kettlepins, of which ſkittles 
ſeems a corruption. Carew. 
To KECK. v. . | kecken, Dutch. ] To heave 
the ſtomach; to reach at vomiting. Bacon. 
ToKE'CKLE. v. a. Todefend a cable round 
with rope. Ainſworth. 
KE'CKSY. / ne hex, cigue, Fr. 


cicuta, Latin. | Hemlock. Shakſpeare. 
KE'CKY, a, [ 


rom hex.) Reſembling a kex. 
| Grew, 


Shakſpeare. . 


Bacon, : 


KEE 


To KEDGE, v. a. lag be, a ſmall veſſel, Dut.} 
To bring a ſhip up or down a'narrow river 
againſt the wind. Harris. 

KE DCG ER. / [ from kedge.] A ſmall anchor 

— 

'DLACK. {. A we at amon 
corn; — „ 72 fr. 

KEE. The provincial plural A 


KEEL. / [ceie, Saxon ; #/e/, Dutch.} The 
bottom of a ſhip. : Swift. 


To KEEL. v. 8. | celan, Saxon. ] To ſcuni. 
KE'ELFAT. / [cœlan, Sax. to cool; and fat 
or vat, a veſſeſ.] Cooler; tub in which li- 
uor is let to cool. | 
KE'ELSON. / The next piece of timber in a 
ſbip to her keel. Harris. 
To KE'ELHALE. wv. @. [ Keel and ha. To 
puniſh in the ſeamen's way, by dragging the 
criminal under water on one fide of the ſhip 
and up again on the other, ; 
KEEN. 2. [cene, Saxon. ] 
1. Sharp; well edged ; not blunt. Dryden. 
2. Severe; piercing. Ellis, 
3. Eager ; vehement. Tatter. 
4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. Suff. 
To KEEN. v. a, To ſharpen, Teufen. 


ac ft —— — 3 


KEE 


KE'ENLY. ad. [from keen. ] Sharply ; vehe- 
mently ; eagerly ; bitterly, 

KE'ENNESS. /. Them keen. ] 
1. Sharpneſs; edge. Shakſpeare. 

2. Rigour ot weather; piercing cold. 
3. Aſperity ; bitterneſs of mind. Clarendon. 


4- Eagerneſs; vehemence. 
EEP. 


To K v. a. [cepan, Sax. kepen, old Dut.] 
1. To retain; not to lole. Temple. 
2. To have in cuſtody. Knolles. 


3- To preſerve; not to let go, Chronicles. 
4- To preſerve ina ſtate of ſecurity. Addiſon. 


$- To protect; to guard. Genefis. 
Io reſtrain from flight. As. 

7. To detain, or hold as a motive. D» yder. 
8. To hold for another. ilton, 
9. To tend; to have care of. Carew. 


10. To preſerve in the tame tenour or ſtate. 


Addiſon. 
11. To regard; to attend. Dryden. 
12. To not ſuffer to fall. Halm. 


13. To hold in any ſtate. | Locke. 
14. To retain by tome degree of force iu any 
place or ſtate, Sidney. 
15. To continue any ſtate or action. eg. 
36, To preſerve in any (tate. Ecelus. 


17. To practiſe; to uſe habitually. Pope. 


18. To copy carefully. Dryden. 
19. To obſerve or folemnize any time. Mi/r. 
20. To obſerve ; not to violate. Shakſpeare. 
21. To maintain; to ſupport with neceſſaries 

ol life. Milton. 
22. To have in the houſe. Shakſpeare. 
23. Not to intermit. Keelws. 
24. To maintain; to hold. . Hayward, 


25. To remain in; not to leave a place. Sh. 
26. Not to reveal; not to betray. Tilletſon, 
27. Toreſtrain; to withhold. Boyle. 


28. To debar from any place. Milton. 
29. To KEEy back. To reſerve; to with- 
hold. eremiah, 
30. ToKnrer back, To withhold; to re- 
ſtrain. ' ÞP/aims. 
31. To Krxy company. To frequent any 
one ; to accompany. Denne. 


32. To KEZ Er company with. To have fa- 
miliar intercourſe. Eriome. 
33. Te Kr in. To conceal; not to tell. 
Addiſon. 

24. To KI Er in. To reſtrain; to curb. 
a Locke. 


35. To Kr. To bear to diſtance. 


36. To KE ZT of. To hinder, Locke. 
37. To KZT wp. To maintain without 
abatement. Addiſon. 


38. To KE wp. To continue; to hinder | 


from ceaſing. Taylor. 
39. Te KE Ander. To oppreſs; to ſubdue. 


Atterbury. 

To KEEP. v. x. 
1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in a 
certain ſtate. Pope. 
2. To continue in any place or ſtate; to ſtay. 
Sidney. 
3. To remain unhurt; to laſt. Sidney. 
4. Todwell ; to live con ſtandy. Shak/ſpeare, 


EE Ce eee _ — — 


K E R 


To adhere ſtrictly. 
Jo Ketron. Togo forward, Dryden. 
7. Te Kr. To continue unſubdued. 


Adiiſor. 


KEEP. / [irom the verb.] 
1. Cuftoay;; guard. 
2. Guardianſhip ; reſtraint. 
1 nge 4 Foo keep. 
1. One wha holds any thing for the uſe of 
another. Sidney. 
2. One who has priſoners in cuſtody. Dryd. 
3. One who has the care of parks, or beaſts 


Dryden. 
Aſcham. 


of chaſe. Shakſpeare. 
4- One that has the ſuperintendance or care 
of any thing. King. 


KE'EPER of the great ſeal, Is called lord 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, and is of 
the privy council, under whoſe hands paſs all 
charters, commiſſions, and grants of the king, 
ſtrengthened by the great ſeal, This lord 
keeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. hath the like 
juriſdiction and advantages, as the lord chan- 
cellor of England. Cowell. 

KE'EPERSHIP. / from keeper. ] Office of a 
keeper. Carew. 

KEG.{[caque, French. ] A ſmall barrel, com- 
monly uled for a fiſh barrel. 8 

KELL. /. A fort of pottage; a ſoup made 
with ſhreded greens. Ainſworth. 

KELL. / The omentum ; that which inwraps 


the guts. Wiſeman. 
KELP.F/. A ſalt produced from calcined fea 
weed. Boyle 


KE'LSON. / | more properly kee//ſon. ] The 
wood next the keel. Raleigh. 
ToKEMB. v. a. |[cemban, Saxon. ] To ſepa- 
rate or diſentangle by a denticulated inftru- 
ment; to comb. Ben Jonſon. 
To KEN. v. a. [cennan, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſee ata diſtance; todeſcry. Addiſor. 


2. To know : obſolete. Cay. 
KEN. /, [ from the verb.] View; reach of 
ſight. Shakſpeare. Locke. 


KE'NNEL. / [ chenil, French. 
1. A cot for dogs. Sldney. 
2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 
|; Shakfpeare. 
3- The hole of a fox or other beait. | 
4. [kennel, Dutch; chenal, French.] The 
watercourle of a ſtreet. Arbuthbnet. 
To KE'NNEL. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
lie ; to dwell : uſed ot beaſts, and of man in 
contempt. L' Eftrange. 
KEPT. The pret. and part. paſt. of keep. 
KERCHE'IE./ | covrechief, Chaucer; cauvre, 
to cover, and che,, the head. ] 
1. A headdreſs. Shakſpeare. 
2. Any looſe cloth uſed in dreſs. Hayward. 
KERCHE'LFED. ? a.{trom &ercheif. | Dreſſ- 
KERCHE'IFT. ed ; hooded, Milton. 
KERF. / {ceop pan, Saxon, to cut.] The ſfawn- 
away (lit between two pieces of ituff. Maxon. 
KE'RMES. /. A roundith body, of the big- 
neſs of a pea, and of a browniſh red colour. 
It contains a multitude of little diſtinct gra- 
nules, ſoft, and when cruſhed, yield a {car- 
let juice. Hill. 


KIC 
KERN. / [Iriſh] Iriſh foot-ſoldier; an Iriſh 
boor. Philips. 
KERN. /. A handmill conſiſting of two pieces 
of ſtone, by which corn is ground. 
To KERN. v. x. [probably from kernel. ] 
1. To harden as ripened corn. Carew. 
2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 
Grew. 
KE'RNEL. /. [cypnel, a gland, Saxon. 
I. The edible ſubſtance contained in a ſhell, 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or integu- 
ment. , Denham. 
3. The ſeed of pulpy fruits. Bacon. 
4. The central part of any thing upon which 
the ambient ſtrata are concreted. Arbuthner. 
5. Knobby concretions in children's fleſh. 
ToKE'RNEL. v. 3. [irom the noun. } To 
ripen to kernels, Mortimgr. 
KE'RNELLY. a. { from kernel). ] Full of ker- 
nels ; having the quality or reſemblance of 
kernels. 
KE'RNELWORT.F. An herb. Ainſworth. 
. KE'RSEY. / [ar/aye, Dutch. ] Coarſe ſtuff. 
KEST. The preterit tenſe of cal. Fairfax. 
KE'STREL. / A little kind of baſtard hawk. 
KETCH. / ¶ from caicchio, Italian, a barrel. ] 
A heavy ſhip. Shakſpeare. 
KE'TTLE. / [cerl, Saxon. ] A veſſel in which 
liquor is boiled. D»den. 
KE TrLEDRUM. F. [ kerr/e and drum.] A 
drum of which the head is ſpread over a body 
of braſs. Shakſpeare. 
KEY. /. [ex. Saxon. ] 
1. An inft:ument formed with cavities cor- 
reſpondent to the wards of a lock. Shak/p. 
2. An inſtrument by which ſomething is 
ſcrewed or turned. Swift. 
3- An explanation of any thing difficult. Loc. 
4. The parts of a muſical inſtrument which 
are ſtruck with the fingers. 
5. [In muſick ] Is-a certain tone whereto 
every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 
ought to be fitted. Harris. 
6. [laye, Dutch; , French. ] A bank 
railed perpendicular tor the uſe of lading and 
unlading ſhips. Dryden. 
KE'YAGE. /. [from key.] Money paid for 
lying at the key, or quay. Ainſworth. 
KEYHO'LE. / [key and 5o/e.] The perfora- 
tion in the door or lock through which the 
key is put. Prior. 
KE'YSTONE. / [ key and fore.] The middle 
ſtone of an arch. Meoxon. 
KIBE. / { from kerb, a cut, German.] An ul- 
cerated chilblain ; a chap in the heel. Shak. 
KI BEP. a. { trom #iLe.] Troubled with kibes. 
To KICK. v. a. [tauchen, German. ] To ſtrike 
with the foot. Stoift. 
To KICK. v. . To beat the foot in anger or 
contempt. Tillotſon, 
KICK. / [from the verb.] A blow with the 
— Dryden. 
KICKER. / [from kick.) One who ftrikes 
KICKSHAW. I [a corruption of gue/ 
; AW. J fa ion of qgue/que 
6e, — 5 Fe? 


Pamela. 


K IN 
1. Something uncommon or fantaſtical g 
ſomething ridiculous. Milton. 
2. A dith ſo changed by the cookery that it 
can ſcarcely be known. Fenton, 
KICKSY-WICKSEY. / [from #ick and 
wince.] A made word in ridicule and dif 
dain of a wife, Shakſpeare, 
KID. / Cid, Daniſh] 
1. The young of a goat. Spenſer. 
2, [from cidwlen, Welſh, a faggot. ] A 
bundie of heath or furze. 
Ts KID, v. a. [from the noun. ] To bring 
forth kids. | 
KI'DDER./. An engroſſer of corn to enhance 
its price, | Ainſworth. 
To KIDNA'P. v. a. [from &ind, Dutch, a 
child, and up.] o ſteal children ; to 
ſteal human beings. Re. 
KIDNA'PPER./. [from &idnap.] One who 
ſteals human beings. Spectater. 
KI'DNEY. /. [Etymology unknown. 
1. Theſe are two in number, one on each 
ſide : they have the ſame tigure as kidney- 
beans : their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thickneſs two: 
the right is under the liver, and the left 
under the ſpleen. The uſe of the kidneys 
is to feparate the urine from the blood. 
: k Quince . 
2. Sort; kind: in ludicrous language, $5. 
KI'DNEYBEAN.F. [So named from its ſhape. ] 


A keguminous plant. Mortimer. 
KI'DNEYVETCH. . : 
KI'DNEYWORT. J Plants. Atifworth. 


KI'LDERKIN. /. | kind*kin, a baby, Dutch.] 
A ſmall barrel. Dryden. 

To KILL. v. a. [anciently te quel; cpellan, 
Saxon ; helen, Dutch. ] 
1. To deprive of life ; to put to death, as an 
agent. Mac. 
2. To .'eftroy animals for food, Shakſpeare. 
3. To deprive of life, as a cauſe or inſtru- 
ment. : Bacon, 
4. To deprive of vegetative or other motiou, 
or active qualities. Floyer. 


KILLER. / | trom #i//.] One that deprives of 


lite. Sidney. Waller. 
KI LLOW. / An earth of a blackiſh or mY 
blue colour. | Woodward. 


KILN. Y (chin, Saxon.] A ftove; a fabrick 
tormed tor admitting heat, in order to dry 
or burn things contained in it. 

To KI'LNDRY. v. #. [ ki/z and dry. ] To dry 
by means of a kiln, ortimer, 

KILT, for #i//ed. Spenſer. 


Pe 
XIMBO. a. [a ſchembo, Italian. ] Crooked 
Arbuthnot. ' 


dent; arched. 
kIN / ſeynne, Saxon. ] 
1. Relation either of conſanguinity or affi- 


nity. Bacon. ' 
2. Relatives; thoſe who are of the ſame 
race. 5 Dryden. 
3. A relation ; one related. Davies. 
4- The ſame generical claſs. Boyle. 


5. A diminutive termination from ind, a 
child, Dutch: as, manikin, miniking willia. 


Bacon. 


— nt. 8 


| KIN 
KIND. . [from cyare, relation, Saxon. ] 
1. Benevolent ; tiiied with geacral good- will. 


South. 

2. Favourable; beneſicent. Luke. 
KIND. /. {cynne, San.! 

. Race; — — Hooker. 

2. Particular nature. Baker. 

3. Natural ſtate. Arbutbnor. 


4. Nature ; natural determination. Shat/p. 
5. Manuer z way. Bacon. 
6. Sort. | Bacon. 
To KI'NDLE. v. a. [cinnx, Welſh ; cynvelan, 


Saxon. 


1. To ſet on fire; to light; to make to 


bura. 1 King Charles. 
2. To inflame the paſſions ; to exaſperate ; 
to animate ; to fire the mind, Daniel. 
To KINDLE. v. 2. | 
1. Tocatch fire. : Iſaiah. 
2. [from cennan, Saxon. ] To bring forth. 
KINDLER. / [ trom &iadve.] One that lights; 
one who inflames. Gay. 
K'INDLY. 44. [irom kind. ] Benevolently ; 
favourably ; with good-will, Shatſpeare. 
KI'NDLY. 2. | from 4%, 
1. Homogeneal ; congeneal; kindred ; of 
the ſame nature. ammond. 
2. Bland ; mild; ſoftening, Dryden. 
KI'NDNESS. / [from %] Benevolence; 
beneficente; good-will 3 tavour. Collier. 
KI'NDRED. / [cynpere, Saxon. ] 
1. Relation by birth or marriage; cognation; 
conſanguinity ; affinity. Dryden. 
2. Relation; Tuit. 
. Relatives, Denham. 
KI'NDRED. . Congeneal; related; cognate. 
| | Di den. 
KINE. / plur. from cow, 
KING [cuning, or cyning, Teut.] 
1. Monarch ; tupreme governour. Pope. 
2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine. 
3. A card with the picture of a king. Pope. 
4. Kixc at Arms, a principal officer at 


arms; of whom there are three in number, 


Garter, Notroy, and Clarencieux. Phillips. 
To KING. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſupply with a king. Shakſpeare. 
2. To make royz]; to raiſe to royalty. Shak. 
KI'NGAPPLE. / A kind of apple. Morijmer. 
KI'NGCRAFT. / | king and craft. ] The art 
of governing. K. Fames. 
KI'NGCUP. /. [4irg and c.] A flower. Gay. 
KI'NC DOM, rom ling] 
1. The dominion of a king; the territories 
lubject to a monaecb. Shakſpeare. 
2. A difigrent claſs or order of beings : as, 
the mineral kingdom. ke. 
3. A region; a tract. Shakſpeare. 
KI'NGFISHER. / A ſpecies of bird. May. 
KI'NGLIKE. as bf 
Crna, £ © [Tu toe] 
1. Royal; ſevereien ; monarchical. Shakſp. 
2, Belonging to a king. Shakſpeare. 
8. Noble; auguſt; magnificent. Sidney. 
KI-NGLY. ad. With an air oi royalty with 
_ 4uperiour dignuiq. Milton, 


Shakſpeare. - 


* 


K NA | 
KINGSE'VIL. / [king and evil. ] A ſecroſu- 
lous diſtemper, in which the glands are ule 
cerated, commonly believed to be cured by 
the touch of a king. Wiſeman, 
KT'NGSHIP, /. [from Ling. ] Royalty ; mo- 
narchy. King Charles. 

KI'NGSPEAR. / A plant. | 

KI'NGSTONE. / A fiſh, Ainſworth, 

KI'NSFOLK. / { kin ane f5/k.] Relations ; 
thoſe who are of the ſame ſamily. Spect᷑ator. 

KI'NSMAN- /. U and ma.] A man of the 
ſame race or family. Addiſon. 

KI'NSWOMAN. / [ kiz and woman.] A fe- 
male relation. Demeis. 

KIRK. / [cynce, Saxon. ] A church. An old 
word yet retained in Scotiand. Cleaveland. 

KI'KTLE./. {cypwtel, Saxon. ] An upper gar- 
ment; a gown. Shakſpeare. 

To KISS. v. a. [cuſan, Welſh ; ud. 
1. To touch with the lips. 

2. To treat with fondneſs. Shakſpeare. 
3. To touch geatly. Shatſpeare. 

KISS. L nom the verb.] Salute given by 
joining lips. . Dryden. 

KI'SSE R. /. [from i.] One that kiſſes. 

KI'SSINGCRUST, / [Aeg and cruf.] 
Cruſt formed where one loat in the oven 
touches another. King. 

KIT. / [He, Dutch. ] 

1. A large bottle. 

2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle. 
3- A ſmall wooden vefſel.- 
KI'TCHEN. V [ 4-gin, Welſh; Axen, Erfe, ] 
The room in a houſe where the proviſions 
are cooked. Hocker. 

KI'TCHENGARDEFN. / Garden in which 
eſculent plants are produced. Spectator. 

KI'T CHEN MAID. / A maid under the cook + 
maid. 

KI TCHENSTUFF, / The fat of meat 
ſcummed off the pot, or gathered out of the 
dripping-p3n. Donne. 

KI'TCHENWENCH. . Scullion; maid em- 
ployed to clean the initruments of cookery. 

Shakſpeare. 

KI'TCHENWORK.Ff. Cookery ; work done 
in the kitchen. | 

KITE. V [cyta, Saxon. ] | 
1. A bird of prey that iufects the farms, and 
ſteals the chickens, Grew. 
2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. $5, 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. C / T. 

KI'TESFOOT. /. A plant. Ainſwerth, 

KI'TTEN, / [ kattchez, Dutch. It is proba- 
ble that the true ſingular is Ii, the diminu- 
tive of cat, of which the old plural was A- 
ten, or young cats, ] A young cat. Prior. 

To KI'TTEN. v. . [from the noun. ] To 
bring forth young cats. Shakjpeare. 

To KLICK. v. = { from c/ack.] 

1. To make a ſm1ll ſharp noiſe. | 
2. To ſteal away ſuddenly with a ſnatch. 

To KNAB. v. a. tappen, Dutch. ] To bite; 
to bite ſfomethirg brittle. L' Eftrange. 

To KNA'BBLE, [from 4nab.] To bite lau, 
or wantonly ; to nibble, brown. 

2 


Sidn'y. 


Skinner. 
: Grew, 


KNACK. . ſcraninges, (kill, Saxon. ] 
1. A little machine ; a petty contrivance; 2a 
toy. Shak/jprare. 
2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a lucky 
dexterity. Ben Fonſon. 
3. A nice trick. 2 


3 
To KNACK. v.. [from the noun.) TO 
make a ſharp quick noiſe, as when a ſtick” 


breaks. 

KNA'CKER. /. [ from &nack.] 
1. A maker of tmall work. Aſortimer. 
2. A ropemaker, - Ainſworth, 


KNAG. /. | nag, a wart, Dutch. ] A hard 
knot in wood. 

KNA'GGY. 2. [from ag.] Knotty ; ſet 
with hard rough knots. 

KNAP. V [cnap, Welſh ; cnzp, Saxon. ] A 
protuberance; a [welling prominence. Bacon. 

To KNAP, v. a. | trappen, Dutch. ] 
t. To bite ; to break thort. Common Prayer. 
* ry 6 Erſe.] To ftrike ſo as to make 
a ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. Bacon, 

ToKNAP, v. 2. To make a thort tharp noiſe. 


Wiſeman. 
KNA'PBOTTLE, /. A plant. f 
To KNA'PPLE. v. x. [from &nap.] To break 
off with tharp quick noiſe. Ainſworth. 
KNA'PSACK. / [irom Lappen, to eat. ] 
The bag which a toldier carries on his back; 
a bag of proviſions. K. Charles. 
KNA'PWEED /, A plant. 1 Miller. 
KNARE. / Aver, Germ. ] A hard knot. Dr. 
| KNAVE. // {[ caupa, Saxon. ] 
1. A boy; a male child: obſolete. 
2. A tcrvant.: obſolete, Sidney. 
3. A petty raſcal; a ſcoundrel. South. 
4. A card with a ſoldier painted on it. Hudis. 
KNA'VERY./. [from knave.] 
1. Dithoneſty ; tricks; petty villany. Dryd. 
2. Miichievous tricks or practices. Shak/p. 
KNA'VISH. a. { from trave. | 
1. Diſhonelt ; wicked; fraudulent. Pope. 
2. Waggiſh ; miſchicvous. Shakſpeare. 
KNA'VISHLY. ad. 
1. Diſhoneſtly ; fraudulently, 
2. Waggiſhly ; miſchievoully. 
To KNEAD. v. a. cnædan, Saxon.] To beat 
or mingle any (tutt or ſubſtance. Donne. 
KNEADINGTROUGH. [knead and 
' trough. ] A trough in which the paſte of 
bread is worked together. 
KNEE. / {cneop, Saxon. ] 
1. The joint where the leg is joined to the 
thigh. Bacon. 
2. A piece of timber growing crooked, and 
ſo cut that the trunk aud branch make an 
angle, Mc xon. 
To KNEE. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſup- 
plicate by kneeling. hakſpeare. 
KNE'ED. 2. | from &nee.] 
1. Having knees: as, in-#need, or out-kneed. 
2. Having joints: as, #need graſs. 
KNE'EDEEP. a. [nee and deep. ] 
I. Riſing to the knees. 
2. Sunk to the knees. 


Dryderx. 
KNE'EHOLM. / Au herb. 


Exodus. 


Ainforth, A 


KNO 


To KNEEL. v. . [from ice. ] To perform 


the act of genuflexion ; to bend the knee. SG. 


KNE'EPAN. , [ knee and pan. ] A little round 
bone at the knee, about two inches broad, 
pretty thick, a little convex on both ſides, 
and covered with a ſmooth cartilage on its 
forefide. vincy, 

KNE'ETRIBUTE. /. [ knee and tribute, ] Ge- 
nuflexion ; worſhip or obeifance ſhown by 
kneeling. Milton. 

KNEL. / [enil, Welſh, a funeral pile ; cnyl- 
lan, to ring, Saxon.] The found of a bell 
rung at a funeral. Cowley. 

KNEW. The preterit of #now. f 

KNIFE. Y plur. knives. [coig, Saxon. ] An 
inſtrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat 
is cut, and animals killed. Watts. 

KNIGHT. / { cntht, Sax. #necht, German, 
a ſervant or pupil. ] 

1. A man advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. In England kaighthood con- 
fers the title of ir: as, fr Thomas, Ar Rich- 
ard. When the name” was not Rnown, it 


was uſual to ſay, r knight. Daniel. 
2. A pupil or follower, Shakſpeare. 
3. A champion. Drayton. 


KNIGHT Errant. A wandering knight. Den. 
KNIGHT Errantry. The character or man- 
ners of wandering knights. Norris. 
KNIGHT of the PH. A hireling evidence ; a 
knight dubbed at the whipping poſt. South. 
KNIGHT of the Shire. One of the reprelen» 
ratives of a county in parliament : he for- 
merly was a military knight, but new an 
man having an eſtate in land of fix hundred 
pounds a year is qualified, 
To KNIGHT. v. a. [from the noun.} Te 
create one a knight. I atton. 
KNI'GHTLY. 2. [from #»ighr.] Befitting a 
knight ; befeeming a knight. Sidney. 
KNI'GHTHOOD. / [rom knight.) The 
character or dignity of a knight. Ben Fonſon. 
KNI'GHTLESS. a. [ fro..1 At.] Unbecom- 
ing a knight: obſolete. Spen/er. 
To KNIT, v. 4. preterit Aut, or #nitted. 
Jemrvan, Sande; 
1. To make or uuite by texture without a 


loom. Waller. 

2. Totie. Shatſpeave. 

3. To join; to unite. Wiſeman. 

4. To contract. Addiſon. 

5. To tie up. Act 
ToKNIT. v. . 

1. To weave without a loom. Dry den. 


2. To join; to unite: not uſed, Shatkfpeare. 
KNIT. / by the verb.] Texture. Kp. 
KNITTER. VJ {from 4½¼.] One who weaves 

or knits. Shakjpeare. 
KNI'TTINGNEEDLE. V [ #nit and needle. 

A wire which women uſe in knitting. Ar. 
KNUTTLE. / {from Kit.] A Rring that ga- 

thers a purſe round. Ainſworth. 
KNOB. / [i#noop, Dutch. ] A protuberance ; 

any part bluntly riſiug above the reſt. Ray. 
KNO'BBED. a. [from Aue.] Set with knobs ; 
having protuberances. Grew. 


- 


KNO 
KNO'BBINESS. / [from #nob4y.] The qua · 
lity of having knobs. | 
K NO'BBY. a. 2 trob.] 
1. Full of kno 
2. Hard; ſtubborn. Howel. 
To KNOCK. v. . [cnucian, Saxon. ] 
1. To claſh ; to be driven ſuddenly together. 
Bentley. 
2. To beat, az at a door for admittance. Dry. 
3. ToKnock wnder. A common expreſſion, 
denoting that a man yields or ſubmits, 


To KNOCK. v. a. 
1. To affect n by 
2. To daſh together; to ſtrike; to collide 


blows. 

with a ſharp noiſe. Rowe, 

3- To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 

4- To Kxock on the bead. To kill by a 

blow ; to deſtroy. South. 
KNOCK. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſudden ſtroke; a blow. Brown, 

2. A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion. Dry, 
KNO'CKER. / [from &nock.] 

r. He that knocks. 


2. The hammer which hangs at the door for 


ſtrangers to ſtrike. Pope. 
To KNOLL. v. 4. [from Ane] To ring the 
bell, generally for a funeral. Shatſpeare. 
To KNOLL. v. x. To ſound as a bell. Shak/. 
KNOLL. / A little hill. Ainſworth, 
KNOP. / [a corruption of #nap.] Any tutty 


ws. Ainſworth, 
KNOT. / [cnotra, Saxon. 

1. A complication of a cord or ſtring not 
eaſy to be diſentangled, Addiſon. 
2. Any figure of which the lines frequently 
interſeR each other. Prior. 
3. Any bond of aſſociation or union. Shak. 
4. A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed by 
the protuberance of a bough, and conſe- 
quently by a tranſverſe direction of the fibres. 
A joint in an herb. Wiſdom. 
5. Difficulty ; intricacy. 
6. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of af- 


fairs. 4 Dryden. 
7. A confederacy; an affociation ; a ſmall 
band. _ — 
8. A cluſter ; a collection. | ryden. 
To KNOT. v. a. {from the noun. ] 

1. Tocomplicate in knots. Sedley. 
2. To entangle ; to perplex. 

3. To unite. | Bacon. 


Te KNOT. v. . 5 
1. To form buds, knots, or joints in vegeta- 
tion. ortimer. 
2. To knit knots for fri 
KNO'TBERRYBUSH. /. A plant. Ain. 
KNO'TGRASS. / A plant. Shakſp. 
KNO'TTED. a. {from #no7. ] Full of knots. 
Dryden. 
- KNO'TTINESS. / [from tet.] Fulneſs 
of knots ; uneyenneſs ; intricacy. Peac hamm. 


nt. 


KD 


KNO'TTY. a. [from #not.] | 
4. Full of knots. | Shakſpreve. 
2. * rugged. m 

« Intricate rplexed ; difficult ; emvar- 
2 ed eee y „ 


To KNOW. v. a. preter. 1 knew, I have 
known, [ cuapan, Saxon. *. 
1. To perceive with certainty, whether in» 
tuitive or diſcurſive. | Lecke. 
2. To be informed ; to be taught. Milton. 


3. To diſtinguiſh, Loc be. 
4. To recogniſe. Milton, 
5. To be no ſtranger to. * 
5. To converſe with another ſex. enefir. 
7. To ſee with approbation. Heojea. 


To KNOW. v. . : ; 
1. To have clear and certain perception; 


not to be doubtful. Atts. 
2. Not to be a__ Bacon. 
3. To be informed. Boyle. 


4. To Kxow for. To have knowledge ol. %. 
5. To Know of. To take cogniſance of. Sh, 
KNO'WABLE. a. [from &now. ] Cognoſci- 
ble ; pollible to be diſcovered or underſtood. 


Bentley. 
KNO'WER. /. _ know.) One who has 
{kill or knowledge. Glanville, 


KNO'WING. a. | from &now. ] : 
1. Skiltul ; well inſtructed; remote from ig- 
norance. Boyle. 
2. Conſcious ; intelligent. Blackmore, 

KNO'WING. / [from know.] Knowledge. 

Shakſpeare. 

KNO'WINGLY. ad. [from knowing. ] With 
(kill; with knowledge. Atterbur y. 

KNO'WLEDGE. /. Agree rn 
1. Certain perception ; indubitable appre- 
henſich. | | Locke, 

2. Learning; illumination of the mind. Sh. 
3. Skill in any thing. Kings, 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or perſon.Sid. 
5. Cogniſance; notice. Ben Jonſon. 
6. Information ; power of knowing. Sidney. 

To KNO'WLEDGE. v. a. [not in uſe] To 
acknowledge; ta avow. acon, 


To KNU'BBLE. v. a. [ knipler, Daniſh. ] To 
bea Sk 


t. inner. 
KNU'CKLE. / Cenucle, Saxon. ] 
1. The joints of the fingers protuberant 
when the fingers cloſe. Garth. 
2. The knee joint of a calf. Bacon. 


3. The articulation or joint of a plant. Bac. 
To KNU'CKLE. v. x. (Gem the noun. ] To 


ſubmit. ; 
KNU'CKLED. a. [from knuckle.) Jointed. 
Bacon. 
KNUFF,/. A lont. An old word. Hayward. 
KNUR. tur, German.] A knot; a 
KNURLE. ö hard ſubſtance. Woodward. 
KONED, for knew. Spenſer. 


To KVD. v. 4. —— probably from cud, 
Saxon. ] To know. Spenſer, 


